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!?  It  goes  without  saying  that  not  all  the  subjects  of  im- 

4  portance  relating  to  Reciprocity  could  be  included  in  a  volume 
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I  of  this  size.    There  are  duties  on  certain  staples,  in  regard  to 

which  Reciprocity-  might  furnish  relief  to  a  large  class  of 
consumers ;  but  the  full  discussion  of  some  of  these  points  was 
necessarily  omitted.  It  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  devote 
a  second  volume  to  the  questions  centering  about  such  com- 
modities as  lumber,  wool,  coal  and  similar  products. 
February,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  ORIGIN  AWD  NATURE  OF  THE  RECIPROCITY  IDEA 


^^P  The  tenn  "reciprocity*'  as  now  currently  used  is  em- 
W  ployed  in  most  cases  with  only  a  vague  or  very  general  notion 
regarding  its  meaning.  In  current  speaking  and  writing,  it 
usually  implies  no  more  than  the  bare  notion  of  tariff  reductions 
made  by  some  specified  nation  or  country  in  compensation  for 
some  reductions  made  in  favor  of  such  a  nation  by  a  second. 
The  actual  definitions  of  the  word  now  given  vary  widely,  both 
in  defintteness  and  in  what  they  connote  regarding  the  nature 
and  desirableness  of  t!ic  policy  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  tnost  general  sense,  the  definition  furnished  by 
President  Hadley  may  be  accepted.  According  to  him :  *  "Reci- 
procity ts  a  relation  between  two  independent  powers,  such 
that  the  citizens  of  each  are  guaranteed  certain  commercial 
privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  other."  It  thus  appears  that 
he  makes  no  effort  to  confine  the  term  to  tariff  matters,  but 
regards  it  as  representative  of  a  broad  aspect  of  commercial 
policy.  In  this  view  of  things  a  mutual  grant  of  "privileges" 
is  the  essence  of  the  reciprocity  idea. 

A  further  attempt  is  made  to  define  reciprocity  when  it  is 
specified  that  the  "privileges"  to  be  granted  must  be  equivalent. 
Thus  one  recent  writer,  basing  his  de6nition  upon  a  study  of 
the  public  papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
remarks '.  * 


*  "KraprocitT."     Lslor's  CyctonEdiaof  Political  Science.  Vol.  Ill,,  p.  537. 

'  M<«a«pei  and  PafvcTB  of  tKe  rrcstdenti.  Vol.  la,  p^  56?.  Inde*  and  Appeo' 
diK-  Verjr  similar  to  thij  is  the  detinition  (urnishcd  hy  tn«  Standard  Uictionary. 
"Equalilf  between  ibe  citizens  of  two  ci'itintrie?  wi^h  resp<.-ct  10  the  commercial 
priviUgcj  to  be  enjoyed  by  ea^h  withiii  tide  dumain  of  the  atber  to  the  extent  pn>- 
Tided  br  trcmty." 


f 


3  RECIPROCITY 

"Reciprocity  is  the  granting  by  one  nation  of  certain  com- 
mercial privileges  to  another,  whereby  the  citizens  of  both  are 
placed  upon  an  equal  basis  in  certain  branches  of  commerce." 

Most  of  those  who  attempt  to  define  the  term  are  not 
content  with  specifying  that  the  word  reciprocity  means  a 
mutual  grant  of  commercial  privileges  and  that  such  grants 
must  be  "equivalent,"  but  attempt  to  confine  the  word  to  tariff 
concessions  purely.  Thus,  according  to  one  authority,  reci- 
procity is:* 

"A  term  for  an  arrangement  between  two  countries  having 
a  protective  tariff  against  other  countries,  to  admit  each  into 
the  other's  territories  certain  specified  taxable  articles  of  com- 
merce duty-free,  or  at  exceptionally  light  duties.  The  classes 
of  articles  are  arranged  to  balance  one  another  on  one  side  and 
AA,  the  other.  Such  mutual  arrangements  are  sometimes  called 
Fair  Trade,  as  opposed  to  Free  Trade  and  thoroughgoing 
protection." 

This  definition  may  be  taken  as  aptly  descriptive  of  the 
general  notions  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  It  implies 
nothing  with  regard  to  modifications  of  the  relations  between 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  and  any  third,  and  offers 
merely  a  description  of  the  act  involved  in  the  adoption  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  by  the  two  parties  to  it.  * 

*Clumbcrs's  Encyclopniia,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  508. 

*  Other  current  deAititioas  m*j  be  cited  as  follows: 

**EquaIit>  nf  commercUl  privUeces  between  the  subjecu  of  different  govern- 
ments in  each  other's  ports,  with  re«pcct  to  shipping  or  merchandise,  to  the  extent 
established  by  treaty."— The  Centnrv  Dictionary  and  Encjrdopvdia. 

".\  term  in  economics  commonly  afwlied  in  international  relationships  to  the 
arrmngemcnt  whereby  two  nations  muttially  ajn^c  to  import  to  each  other  certain 
goods,  either  duty  free,  or  with  duties  which  are  cquivalenL" — New  CaUnet 
CycloMtdia,  Vol.  vn. 

"Reciprocity  in  trade  is  an  agreement  made  between  two  countries  whereby 
th^  agree  to  make  reciprocal  or  equivalent  reductions  in  the  duties  on  certain 
articles. ' — Bliss.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  p.  1 1 77. 

"In  commercial  relations,  a  mutual  agreement  between  nations  to  secure 
reciprocal  trade,  and  involving  a  modification  of  regular  tariff  rates." — Harper's 
Encyclopedia  of  United  Sutet  Historr,  \'ol.  y.  p.  583. 

A  curious  reminiscence  of  the  years  when  we  sought  to  build  op  an  American 
commercial  policy  is  found  in  the  following; 

"A  term  that  has  recently  become  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  American  politics, 
and  rignifies  such  an  arrangement  between  the  United  Sutes  and  other  countries  of 
Aimtrica,  as  will  open  the  markeu  of  each  reciprocally  to  the  products  of  the  other." 
— Intcmitiooal  CyclopKdia,  VoL  XII.,  p.  469. 
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ORIGIN   AND    NATURE 
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A  review  of  commercial  history  will  show  clearly  what 
the  terra  reciprocity  meant  when  first  used  and  will  furnish 
the  means  for  a  better  comprehension  of  its  modem  signifi- 
cance. It  was  first  properly  employed  in  connection  with  the 
"navigation  system."  During  the  eighteenth  centui^  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  shipping  restrictions  had  grown  up.  These 
restrictions  sought  to  compel  trade  to  travel  in  bottoms  be- 
longing to  the  nation  which  enacted  the  navigation  laws.  So 
general  were  the  restrictions  imposed  by  these  laws  that  it 
finally  became  apparent  that  the  system  was  proving  hurtful 
instead  of  beneficial  to  shipping  interests.  The  efforts  made 
by  various  countries  to  hamper  each  others  trade  resulted 
in  almost  as  much  injury  to  the  attacking  country  as  to  its 
antagonist 

The  first  breakdown  came  shortly  after  the  American 
Revolution  when  England,  by  the  order  in  council  of  July  2, 
1783,  decided  to  put  American  ships  upon  the  same  footing 
a*  British  so  far  as  concerned  direct  trade  with  the  mother 
country.  This  step  was  not  taken  from  any  humanitarian 
motives*  but  was  solely  due  to  the  fear  that  a  failure  to  concede 
the  point  would  result  in  a  loss  of  the  large  trade  with  the 
former  colonies.  By  the  same  order  in  council,  however, 
which  relaxed  the  particular  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws 
already  referred  to  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  was  confined  to  British  ships,  the  design 
being  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  benefits  of  this  traffic 
and  to  divert  it  to  British  North  America.  This  ]>o!icy  led 
to  sharp  protests  from  the  West  Indies  themselves  and  from 
various  British  interests  which  felt  themselves  to  be  imperiled. 
Nothing  of  any  imjrortance,  however,  was  done  until  after  the 
war  of  1812.  In  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unitwl  States  by  one  clause  of  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ships  of  neither  nation  should  be  liable  to 
greater  charges  in  the  ports  of  tbe  other  than  were  exacted 
hy  such  nation  in  its  own  ports. 
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The  credit  of  making  the  first  considerabte  breach  m  the 
old  policy  is  due  to  Huskisson,  He  vigorously  attacked  the 
navigation  policy.  In  1822  acts  were  passed  *  which  permitted 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  to  export  their  produce  under 
much  more  favorable  terms,  and  gave  to  foreign  countries 
greater  liberty  in  the  carrying  trade,  A  more  important  victory 
came  in  1823  when  by  an  act  of  that  year  *  it  was  declared  that 
any  country  might  export  goods  to  British  colonies  in  its 
own  as  well  as  in  English  bottoms.  The  act,  however, 
stipulated  that  the  privileges  therein  granted  should  be  met 
by  corresponding  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
enjoying  its  advantages.  Thus  was  developed  the  policy 
which  first  became  known  as  reciprocity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  consisted  essentially  in  a  relaxation  of  the  excessive 
protection  accorded  by  the  navigation  laws  to  shipping. 
Then,  as  now.  any  reduction  of  protection  was  met  by  loud 
outcries  on  the  part  of  certain  protected  interests.  The  real 
circumstance  which  had  compelled  the  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
tection to  shipping  was  the  fact  that  this  excessive  protection 
bade  fair  to  impede  the  progress  of  all  other  branches  of  com- 
merce, and  even,  through  this  means,  to  destroy  the  shipping 
industry  itself.  The  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  to 
which  English  vessel-owners  were  just  then,  for  the  first 
time,  exposed  was  the  real  cause,  of  the  depression  in  shipping 
— a  depression  which  would  have  become  worse  had  it  not 
been  for  the  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  policy.  Hus- 
kisson himself  showed  in  his  great  speech  jn  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  iz,  1826,  that  the  change  in  the  navigation 
laws  and  the  reciprocity  policy  were  the  direct  result  of  peti' 
lions  from  a  certain  section  of  the  shipping  interests  and 
after  an  examination  of  persons  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade.' 


•  3  Cecrnc  FV..  c.  44. 

'  6  George  tV.,  c.  73- 

^  "We  coQUtid  that  though  the  rfla^qtion  in  (he  ntvigation  Ibwb  and  the 
pMM^ng  of  the  rKiprocity  jiratute."  uid  Mr.  Hiukisson,  "were  antecedent  to  the 
existinR  distrcu  they  are  not,  (herefort.  to  be  CDniidtred  d9  rti  cause  nnd  that  ihdr 
cffett  n«s  tmn  to  kskh  not  tQ  Add  to  iu  violence."— Speech  of  the  Ritht  Hon. 
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The  antagonism  of  the  vessel-owners  to  reciprocity,  as 
[■applied  to  shipping  was  unable,  however,  to  check  the  thcij 
rising  tide  of  opinion  m  favor  of  free  trade  and  free  commerce. 
Navigation  in  British  ships  actually  increased  between  1S21- 
1822  and  1830-1831  tliirty-six  per  cent.  The  amount  of  goods 
passing  from  country  to  country  in  British  ships  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  increased  forty-eight  per  cent.,  British  ton- 
nage engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  increased  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  and  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  trade  with  Great  Britain 
increased  sixty-nine  per  cent,  ^  With  the  growth  of  British 
manufacturing  came  the  need  of  closer  reliance  on  foreign 
countries  for  raw  materials.  Foreigners  were^  for  a  long  time, 
large  buA^rs  of  English  manufactured  goods.  Everything 
conspired  to  make  for  free  trade  in  shipping,  and  freedom  of 
navigation  tended  to  promote  the  idea  of  greater  freedom  in 
regard  to  customs  duties.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
success  thus  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
trade  restrictions  would  have  been  influential  in  removing  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  high-tariff  policy.  All  over  the  world, 
the  tendency  toward  free  trade  was  growing  stronger. 

The  organization  of  the  German  Zollvcrein  extended  the 
ttotion  of  reciprocal   concessions  in  regard   to  ships  to  the 


'Wi^niasi  Hmldswn  in  (he  Home  of  Comnisni,  May  i3,  1S26,  on  tlie  pretent  itate  at 
Um  iWiiping  ifitereit, — Hdinburgh  Rtfuw.  Vol  45.  pp.  446-4"ia. 

*'VftriDi]9  *  ^  *  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  the  ahittping  iottreit 
Vtrt  examined  by  the  committFc  and  iL  was  on  their  cvidtnce,  auid  in  accardance 
with  thtir  9UBseitio[i9,  that  Mr^  Wallace  founded  tit»  bills  for  modifying  tbc  navifii- 
tion  law*  *  •  *  j|,(j  far  repealing  the  well -known  reffulationi  with  respect  xo 
the  inipOi-bktion  of  etiumetaled  commaditicA. 

"And  60  iMtsHed  wctc  tilt  gcntlctActi  tirevioualy  refefrcij  to  of  lhe  prupriely 
and  Itcnehcijl  tendency  of  tiint  altcratioEti  that  *  *  *  a  deputatinn  >^^itcd  upon 
bim  (Mr.  Walljcef  KTid  presented  him  an  address  lub^ribcd  by  all  the  principal 
ahip-ownvr?  and  mrrcliatils  tf  Londnn  tliankinR  him  •  ■  •  far  the  many  and 
grts.1  MrvicFs  he  bad  rendered  to  cammeTce  antf  na^fj^iion  and  partictilvrly  for  (h* 
changes  he  had  effected  in  tbe  navigation  law:!'." — p.  447. 

•The  growth  of  the  reciprocity  policy  for  shipping^  may  be  traced  in  tlie 
treaties  of  the  tmie.  Reciprocity  treaties  hfld  been  signed  between  Great  BritaiB  and 
Por.u^al,  and  Great  Britain  and  ihc  United  States,  in  iBio  and  tSis  respectiTcly. 
A  reciprocity  afireement  vas  concluded  hclwecn  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  m  1B34, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  in  the  same  jrear,  l>tlween  Gfeai  Britain  tnd 
Sweden  an  Matrh  1I&.  tSiti,  between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  January  i6,  1S36, 
betnircen  Great  Britain  and  Bueiiu.^  Ayres  February  x,  1825,  between  Cteat  Britain 
and  Cokimbia  April  iB,  iSj^.^A  roChI  review  uf  the  progress,  of  the  fcCttifOCiiy  idea 
tmy  t>e  fQund  in  the  fortign  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IX.,  iBj2.  London,  pp.  ^66 
at  Mq. 
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movement  of  goods  between  states  whose  interests  would  be 

helped  by  mutual  freedom  of  exchange.  This  tariff  vmion, 
which  was  established  in  J 824,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  in- 
creasing the  trade  between  the  German  Sutes.  It  led  directly 
to  inquiry  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  as  to  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  inaugurate  customs  unions  of  the 
same  sort  which  would  have  an  equally  favorable  influence  in 
developing  foreign  trade.  The  movement  thus  begun  gradu- 
ally developed  into  the  free  trade  era  which  continued  to  1870. 
Great  Britain  repealed  the  com  laws  during  the  years  succeed- 
ing 1846,  and  in  1S60  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  which 
contained  liberal  commercial  concessions  on  exports  and  im- 
ports and  removed  all  the  prohibitions  theretofore  resting  upon 
the  conrunerce  of  the  two  countries.  *  Following  this  treaty, 
seme  twenty-seven  other  arrangements  were  negotiated  be- 
tween the  European  states,  granting  commercial  concessions. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  incorporated  the  so-called  "most 
favored  nation  clause,"  of  which  more  will  presently  be  said,  the 
concessions  embodredln  the  treaties  became  generally  accepted 
among  the  European  stales  and  created  a  strong  movement  to- 
ward an  almost  absolute  freedom  of  exchange.  It  needs  hardly 
to  be  said  that,  under  these  conditions,  the  prosperity  of  Euro- 
pean trade  increased  enormously.  The  commerce  of  Austria. 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  grew  be- 
tween 1S60  and  1873,  more  than  100  per  cent.,  while  the  trade 
of  the  same  countries  with  nations  not  having  reciprocity  trea- 
ties with  them  increased,  according  to  Mr.  David  A.  Wells, 
only  about  sixty-six  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  movement  toward  free  trade  con- 
tinued to  move  along  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  those  pursued 
by  the  European  countries.  Cli^y's  American  system,  which 
was  enacted  into  the  lariflf  of  1824  and  modified  by  the  act  of 
1828.  had  hardly  become  thorou^ly  established  when  it  began 


•  D.  A,  Wctls,  '"Recent  Eoomcwic  ChAnEF»,"  New  York,  1893,  pp.  sSt  *t  tr^. 
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to  cnunble.  The  mavement  toward  mare  liberal  customs  legis- 
lation practically  culminated  m  the  less  highly  protective  tariff 
of  1846,  which  was  later  completed  in  detail  by  that  of  1857. 
With  the  Civil  War  a  new  era  began.  """^ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  antebellum  period,  the  notion 
of  reciprocity,  as  a  policy,  received  considerable  attention.  It 
was  vigorously  advocated  in  certain  quarters  and  as  vigorously 
opposed  in  others.  Webster  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents 
of  the  system,  and  he  even  antagonized  the  idea  of  reciprocity 
as  applied  to  shipping.  " 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  and  growth  of  the  free  trade  spirit, 
however,  the  reciprocity  advocates  had  decidedly  the  upper 
hand.  It  was  urged  that  reciprocity  with  the  German  Zoll- 
verein  should  somehow  be  introduced.  Should  such  an  ar- 
rangement be  put  into  operation,  said  these  advocates,  it  would 
be  possible  to  sell  American  raw  materials  to  much  better 
advantage,  as  well  as  in  larger  quantities.  On  the  other  hand, 
reciprocity  with  Germany  would  open  an  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  manufactured  articles  cheaper  than  they  could 
be  had  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  while  th^  nature  of  the 
German  tariff  was  said  to  be  such  that  the  treaty  would  afford 
stronger  guarantees  of  permanency  than  similar  arrangements 
with  either  of  the  other  countries  referred  to.  Moreover^  it 
was  believed  that  a  reciprocal  treaty  witli  the  Zollverein  should 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  forcing  Great  Britain  to  come  to 
eimilar  terms.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  a  treaty  was  actu- 
ally negotiated  in  1844  between  the  Zollverein  and  the  United 
States,  but  like  a  later  treaty  with  Mexico,  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  This  rejection  was  made  on  the.ground  that  the^rsi- 
dentjiad  exceeded  his  executive  authority  and  that  he  had  no 
right-ofjijs^^o^^ motion  to_enter  into  such  arrangements  with 

'*In  ■  ipcech  at  Baltimore,  WebHter  made  use  of  the  following  expressions: 
"I  40t  jfentlemcTi.  entertain  the  stranBe^t  belief  ihm  the  principle  of  reciprucitv 
«ctc4  upon  by  the  Kovernment  !»  wroni(,  a  mistake  from  the  licginmug,  intd  injun^ 
«us  to  Ine  ffreat  interests  of  Ibe  couniry.  "  *  *  In  mv  opimon.  iKe  true  principle. 
tht  pbilofophy  of  politics  on  tb,c  auh;>c:t.  is  exhtbitrd  in  ihc  old  navigatton  law  of 
KnEwid^" — rtMnt'i  Mtrchant't  Maga-itf.  New  Ypr]:,   1845,  VoL  Jill  ,  pp.  jti^-j€6' 
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foreign  countries,  "  the  legislature  being  the  department  of 
goveranieStTiy  which  revenue  laws  should  be  passed.  Thus 
precisely  the  same  criticism  was  oflfered  upon  the  action  of  the 
executive  in  negotiating  the  ZoUverein  treaty  which  has  been 
so  frequently  urged  within  tlie  last  year  or  two  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  They  doubt  the  right  of  the 
treaty-making  power  to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
powers  that  may  conceivably  result  in  infringing  upon  the  au* 
thority  of  the  lower  house  to  pass  revenue  measures. 

For  the  sake  of  our  foreign  trade  it  was  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Zollverein  treaty  was  not  put  into  operation. 
By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  '*  articles  imported  to  the  United 
States  were  divided  into  three  classes*  one  of  which  was  to  be 
taxed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
while  a  second  was  dutiable  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  a  third  at 


*'  For  a  dijcuwioo  of  the  dcmind  for  reciprocity  with  (rrnnanr,  ftcc  Hm*l't 
Mfrcfiant'f  Mqg.t^ne,  New  Yflrlk,  1846.  Vcl.  XIV.,  article  eaUUed  " ConnnTtti*! 
Ti*«iMrft  Bued  on  Reeipriticity,"  np.  51-56. 

^*  The  dtuili  conccminif  toe  iinrsM^td  tre^ttj  uf  i^M  ^\th  the  German 
Zollverein  may  bt  Icimed  fTom  the  ioumal  of  the  executive  proceedinp  of  ihe 
Senate  23th  Ccpagresa,  fir^t  anJ  secDnd  seuiooK,  Va).  V'f.,  pp.  i33-ii6  and  406-4*0. 
Senator  Rufuft  CboAte  on  Juat  14,  1S44,  made  a  repoM  frota  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RcUitoni,  to  which  li^id  htta  ^nbmittH  on  the  fint  oi  June  the  propoaed 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  tlie  Xollvcrcin.  The  concesaions  made  to  the  United  St*td 
by  ihii  treftty  were  ^uh^tAntiatly  as  fi^lJow^;  The  duty  on  lard  wa&  reduced  by 
$r.j7  rer  centner  of  iij  pAnr.dd;  the  duty  «n  leif  tobftc^o  ivaA  reduced  about  one 
cent  It  pound;  tbe  duty  on  sttrms  of  tobacco  was  reduced  about  one  and  one-tMrd 
eetita  j.er  pgund.  On  the  other  hand,  we  granted  to  Gennany  ■  redvjctinn  of  duty 
to  twentjr  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  (he  impcrtsticn  t»f  *'»U  woolen*  worsted,  and 
cutton  mitta,  caps,  and  bindintrs,  and  noolen,  wamted  and  cotton  hosiery:  •  •  • 
also  mnsicBl  instruincnls.  excepting  piino  forte*."  We  further  reduced  to  15  per 
cent,  id  Taloretn  the  duties  dti  all  mAntifac^red  articles  of  flax  or  hemp  »r  ot  which 
flue  and  hemp  shall  be  the  romitoneni  pan  of  chief  value,  excepting  cotton  bagging 
and  f.iibstitutc4  thercfHTtr.  The  aamc  Tedaclion  waa  made  in  the  case  at  all  manu- 
facrures  ol  silt  m  sulbitJiatea  containing  silk  as  a  component  part  of  cHiief  value: 
and  alM  cf  "Thibet  mcHnns  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  plate  glu»,  look- 
■nic  Kla&aci,  to>'»4  lead  pencils,  lithographic  ttones,  and  wooden  cloclcv,  leather  Roodi, 
rc^li<!*ne  wiier,  told.  ^Hver  and  copper  wire  and  hronie  ware."  We  further  reduced 
to  ten  pef  cent,  ad  valot-ein  the  duly  on  all  ihread-lacei  and  tniertinK*.  ta*»els, 
Vnpta,  gold  and  ailver  ntari,  and  mineral  water?.  Mr  Ooate  reported  that  there 
*ere  twm  rea'onr  for  the  non-ratificAtion  of  thi?  treitv.  First,  the  eneeulive  «■*» 
transcending  hi»  powers  in  ocpjliating  an  agrermcnt  tor  the  reigulation  of  dutie* 
— a  p-jwcr  which  h*Ion»ed  to  Con^rcv  Secoiidljf.  he  considered  the  advantages 
arising  to  the  L'nifed  States  from  the  treaty  to  he  of  Kmall  importance.  The 
treaty  was  again  referred  to  the  Cprnmiltee  on  Foreign  Relations  tn  December, 
1*44.  in  connection  with  the  Presidentia)  neuage  on  the  subjeet,  FehruafTf  26. 
lt4%.  Mr.  Afcher  ret«rted  in  behalf  of  that  committee  that  the  treaty,  viewed 
■inply  ts  a  commercial  measure,  was  a  desirable  step  in  adrance.  but  nevertheless 
took  the  gToi^nd  that  it  should  not  be  ratilied  for  the  reason  that  the  function 
irerformrd  by  it  was  one  which  irt  m^wi^e  helonRtd  10  the  President,  It  was 
an  thiv  ground  that  the  treaty  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  (Cosipare  Schurlcr* 
*^Ain«Tican  Dij^lontacy."  New  Vorlc,   iSM,  p,  434.) 
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ten  per  cent.  Duties  on  wines  imported  from  Germany  were 
not  to  be  raised  above  the  level  existing  in  1844.  In  return 
for  this  concession,  the  Zollverein  agreed  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  American  tobacco  and  lard  and  to  maintain  the  tariff  on 
rice  at  a  point  no  higher  than  it  then  had  reached.  Unmanu- 
factured cotton  was  to  be  free.  A  reminiscence  of  the  earlier 
restrictions  on  shipping  was  found  in  the  provision  that  the 
tarift  reductions  were  to  apply  only  to  goods  laden  on  vessels 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  on  vessels  which  had  by 
treaty  been  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels^ 
and  in  any  event  the  goods  must  come  directly  from  the  ports  of 
one  party  to  those  of  the  other.  ^'^  Just  how  far  the  rejection 
of  this  treaty  was  actually  due  to  the  constitutional  reason 
assigned  in  the  Senate  debates  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  probability,  judging  from  all  contemporary  evi- 
dence, is,  however,  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Zoll- 
verein came  too  early  in  our  free-trade  movement  and  met 
the  usual  fate  of  pioneers  in  such  fields.  Its  defeat  was  doubt- 
less due  in  large  measure  to  precisely  the  same  causes  which, 
during  the  past  three  years,  have  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  any  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson, 
the  Special  Commissioner  appointed  by  our  government  not 
long  ago  +■»  negotiate  for  commercial  advantages.  Then,  as 
now,  the  constitutional  argument  was  a  plausible  and  soothing 
apology  for  a  refusal  largely  dictated  by  the  wishes  of  interests  ' 
which  feared  to  find  their  profits  reduced  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Reciprocity  agitation  very  shortly  assumed  a  new  form. 
The  idea  came  into  existence  that  there  might  be  developed  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  a  commercial  union  which  should  include 
the  whole  North  American  continent.  In  order  successfully 
to  work  out  such  a  union,  it  was  necessary  to  make  suitable 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  Canada  on  the  North  and  with 


1 


"  Scbuylcr,  "AmcriMn  Diplomicy,"  New  York,  1886,  pp.  4J3  tt  srq. 
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Mexico  on  the  South.  Thus  there  would  be  developed  a  com- 
mercial system  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  had  been 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the  ZoUverein. 
Instead  of  continuing  the  effort  to  get  into  commercial  relations 
with  the  European  customs  union,  we  should  have  a  customs 
union  of  our  own.  The  first  negotiations  looking  to  this  end 
were  naturally  directed  toward  Canada.  From  1846  on,  the  idea 
was  actively  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  This 
agreement  managed  to  prolong  an  existence  of  about  twelve 
years,  when  it  was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide  of 
protectionism  and  the  commercial  jealousies  and  political  hos- 
tilities of  the  time.  Its  history  will  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Having  established  satisfactory  relations  with  Canada,  it 
remained  only  to  unite  ourselves  with  Mexico  on  the  same 
principles,  in  order  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  customs  union 
comprising  the  North  American  continent. 

Our  experience  with  the  ZoUverein  treaty  was  repeated 
in  connection  with  negotiations  with  Mexico  late  in  1859. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate  the  historical  course  of 
events  and  refer  briefly  to  the  Mexican  experience  at  this 
poinL  The  Mexican  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  McLane, 
then  Minister  to  Mexico.  It  was  designed  to  promote  friendly 
relations  with  that  country,  and  in  a  measure  soothe  the  bad 
feeling  which  still  existed  as  a  consequence  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  by  opening  up  a  profitable  field  of  trade.  The 
treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  con- 
tained a  list  of  articles  from  which  that  body  was  to  be  allowed 
"to  select  those  which  being  the  natural  industry  or  manufac- 
tured product  of  either  of  the  two  republics  may  be  admitted 
for  sale  or  consumption  in  either  of  the  two  countries  under 
conditions  of  perfect  reciprocity  whether  they  be  considered 
fre«  of  duty  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  to  be  fixed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Mexican 
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Republic  to  admit  the  articles  in  question  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty,  and  even  free,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
sents thereto." "  Doubtless  under  ordinary  conditions  this 
treaty,  notwithstanding^  its  extremely  liberal  character,  would 
have  b«en  ratified,  for  the  free  trade  spirit  exemplified  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1857  had  then  gained  so  much  headway  in  the 
United  States  that  it  would  probably  have  been  able  to  carry 
the  day.  The  threatening  political  situation  and  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  naturally  supported  the  idea  of  freer  trade  with 
Mexico  tended,  however,  to  divide  the  Senate  on  partisan 
lines  and  the  proposal  was  defeated  by  a  strict  Republican 
vote. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  development  of 
our  tariff  policy*  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with 
one  aspect  of  the  reciprocity  system  viewed  from  the  standpoint 

'*  For  discussion  oE  this  trcity  see  Schuyler.  "American  Diplomacy,"  New  York» 
iSSA.  p.  459-  The  del»lB  concemiTig  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico  may  bt; 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  Vol,  XT., 
iSjH'iMi,  pp.  ig^'ipi}.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  McLane,  Minister  to 
Mexieo.  D««nb4r  14,  1859.  The  Introduction  of  tbese  gioods  was  to  take  place 
M  points  agreed  upon  hy  the  two  HuvemmFrits  »n(t  cdii>cecled  and  grimed  in 
perpetuity  either  acfoss  th«  Isihinui  of  Tthuantepee  cr  from  th»  Gulf  of  California 
to  the  interior  frontiers.  It  was  further  provided  tbat  "if  any  similar  privileges 
should  be  granted  by  Mexico  lu  Other  Tiationa  at  tJic  termini  of  (be  aforesaid 
tfATiaitt  ujtan  the  Gulfs  of  Mexif^o  and  Califotnia  and  upon  the  Farific  0»pn,  it 
ahall  he  in  consideration  oi  the  same  conditions  and  stipulaliona  of  reciprocity 
wliicb  are  irapowd  upon  the  United  Slates  by  Ihe  terms  of  tbia  convention.  ' 
This  provision,  it  wHl  be  sefo,  constituted  a  practical  interpretation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause.  The  list  of  articles  from  which  selections  might  be  made, 
aa  above  described,  included  animnls  of  all  kinds,  rice,  f>oultry,  fcesh  «Kg4,  quick- 
rilrer^  atone — coah  Tresh^  salted  and  smoked  meats,  raw  hides,  bams,  red  pepper* 
drawinsH  and  models  of  Urge  machinery,  of  buildings,  of  monumenit  and  of 
boats,  boats  of  a.U  s'itti  and  classes  for  na^vigalicn  On  the  rivers  of  ibc  fronticf, 
broomi  and  matcrtaM  of  tbetr  manufactufe,  bfidle  bits,  fre^h,  dried  and  augarea 
frulia.  type,  relates  for  prmltng,  etc.,  all  kinds  of  machinery,  dye-M-ood,  tiah,  tar, 
turpentine.  asb«a,  pUnts,  trees,  p.hrubbcry,  slates  for  roofing,  comiaon  salt,  ridinr 
NM^dleSi  palui  leaf  hats,  t^r^^urn,  v-citctable^,  uudrccf^ed  s,heepikiii^,  ^aina  of  aU 
Mada,  flour.  vhhA,  lard,  tallow,  kathtr  and  manufacturer  of  leather,  every  speeies 
of  textile  47  woven  fabric  of  cotton  except  that  called  brown  stiecting.  This 
proposed  treaty  after  being  modified  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  May  31,  j86o.  by 
■  TOte  of  tB  to  ?7,  only  two  Republicans  voting  in  favor  of  it.  Upon  motioTt  to 
reconsider,  it  cnme  up  again  on  June  27,  but  went  over  to  the  next  session  and  was 
never  ratified.  One  cau^  of  rejection  was  probably  tbe  fact  tbat  the  acute  stage 
reached  by  the  slavery  question  led  men  to  view  anything  attempted  hy  President 
fiuchanan  wKli  Kitspicion.  A  further  cause  of  hesitation  was  the  belief  that  our 
Minitter,  Mr.  McE..anc,  had  beeu  inatrutted  to  g)ve  an  indefinite  promise  of  tupixirt 
to  Pretideut  Juarer,  who  was  then  besieged  in  Vera  Cruz,  in  return  for  which  the 
Mexican  Prcsideni  was  to  be  induced  Co  kII  to  the  UniEedStates  certaixi  Mexican 
provinccfl,  Although  ihcae  iastructlc^n^,  if  given,  were  withdrawn,  tbe  ^apposed 
attempt  to  necure  more  Southern  irfriiory  cast  a  shadow  over  the  refiprocity  ides 
xnd  naturally  arouapd  hostility  to  this  particular  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Rrpubli- 
uo  or  uiii-Blavcry  party. 
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o£  international  law.  We  have  seen  that,  as  the  European  coun- 
tries g^radually  developed  the  reciprocity  idea,  they  did  so  in 
accordance  with  the  diplomatic  principle  known  as  the  "most 
favored  jiation"  theory.  '*  This  principle  was  worked  out 
_along  two  radically  different  lines  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
Stales  respectively.  That  divergence  led  to  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  European  countries  toward  our  later  reciprocity  agree- 
ments, different  from  the  one  which  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  friction.  This  has 
worked  in  certain  minds  against  further  extension  of  reci- 
procity agreements.  Inasmuch  as  the  two  different  conceptions 
of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  became  thoroughly  estab- 
lished during  the  hrst  half  century  of  our  national  life — ^the 
period  during  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reciprocity  and  free 
trade  ideas  originally  developed — it  seems  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  divergent  interpretations  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  at  this  particular  point. 

Early  commercial  treaties  were  negotiated  by  European 
nations  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  that  every  conces- 
sion granted  by  one  country'  to  any  other  should  be  given  only 
in  exchange  for  similar  concessions  in  return.  In  other  vrards. 
the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  was  a  sort  of  bargaining 
process  in  which  either  nation  might  be  overreached  by  its 
antagonist.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  either  party  was 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  as  favorable  to  it  as  circunj- 
stanees,  and  the  relative  acutcness  of  the  other,  would  allow. 
It  is  evident  that,  supposing  two  nations.  A  and  B,  to  have 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  granting  certain  privileges  by 
mutual  agreement,  B  might  be  at  a  considerable  advantage 
with  respect  to  a  third  nation,  C.  in  competing  for  the  trade  of 
A.  If  subsequently,  therefore,  an  agreement  should  be  entered 
into  between  A  and  C.  whereby  more  elaborate  concessions 
were  allowed  C  than  those  whidi  had  been  gained  by  B,  it 


^*  Sw  page  4  eiMir. 
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■night  turn  out  that  B  would  not  merely  be  outstripped  by  C 
in  the  competition,  but  might  even  be  worse  off  than  wotUd 
have  been  tlie  case  had  no  treaty  been  originally  negotiated 
with  A.  It  was  this  situation  which  led  to  the  deveJopment 
of  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  Under  it,  States  sought 
to  obtain  guarantees  thai,  in  case  future  commercial  conces-l 
sions  should  be  offered  to  their  competitors^  they  Jhemselves 
would,  fp}o_factOrCaxQ6'iti--U>^ihe-tJilQyaicnt  of  the  samji 
concessions.  Thus,  if  the  two  nations,  A  and  B,  had  entered 
into  a  commercial  arrangement^  into  which  the  most  favored 
nation  stipulation  had  been  incorporated,  any  subsequent  treaty 
entered  into  by  A  and  C,  in  which  larger  concessions  were 
granted,  C  wouJd,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  extend  those  con- 
cessions also  to  B,  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  interpretation  to 
be  placed  upon  the  clause  might  be  such  as  to  extend  those 
concessions  to  B,  only  in  case  -B  should  pay  for  them  by  the 
same  return  concessions  granted  by  C,  or  should  simply  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them  without  any  further  payment  than  that 
already  arranged  for  in  the  original  A  and  B  treaty. 

Writers  on  international  law  distinguish  several  different 
forms  of  the  "most  favored  nation  clause."  They  enumerate 
more  particularly  the  so-called  "simply  reciprocal  form"  and 
the  so-called  "imperative  and  unconditional  form."  In  the 
first,  "where  reciprocity  is  the  foundation  of  every  clause  in 
the  treaty  dealing  with  a  subject  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
the  inference  points  to  reciprocity  as  the  foundation  for  the 
generat  coyeringclause  which  is  to  supply  omissions  and  pre- 
vent future  unfavorable  discrimination."^*  Under  the  other 
interpretation,  the  commercial  favors  are  granted  to  all  coun- 
tries under  the  most  favored  nation  clause  "immediately  and 
without  condition;"  in  other  words,  without  compensating 
privileges  of"  red  in  return.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  nations  like 
Great  Britain,  which  have  adopted  free  trade  as  their  policy 


i 


)' Hcrwd,  '*F«VBr*d  Nation  Treatment,"  N«w  Yorlc,  I'Qai.  p.  ^. 
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and  which  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  to  offer  in  return 
for  a  reduction  of  duties,  would  be  likely  to  insist  strenuously 
upon  this  second  interpretation. 
'iL^  The  "simply  jreciprocal  form"  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  is,  of  course,  Tfie"one  to  which  the  United  States  has 
A  ^  consistently  held.  It  has,  from  the  beginning,  adhered  rigidly 
to  the  view  that  trade  concessions  offered  by  it  to  some  other 
coimtry  need  not  become  common  to  a  third  country  with 
which  we  had  treaty  relations  involving  the  most  favored  nation 
clause,  unless  that  third  nation  should  meet  us  on  our  own 
ground  by  granting  the  same  favors  that  we  secured  at  the 
hands  of  the  other  nations  with  which  we  had  entered  into  treaty 
relations.  In  the  treaty  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  February  6,  1778,  the  following  words  occur: 

"The  most  Christian  King  and  the  United  States  engage  mutnally 
not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other  nations  in  respect  of  commerce 
and  navigation  which  shall  not  immediately  become  common  to  the 
other  party,  who  shalt  enjoy  the  same  favor  freely,  if  the  concession 
was  freely  made  or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation  if  the  conces- 
sion was  conditional."  " 

In  Art.  IX.  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  1828,  and  in  Art. 
IX.  of  the  treaty  with  Austria,  in  1829,  occur  the  words : 

"If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any  par- 
tiaOar  favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely  granted  to  such 
other  nations,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compensation,  when  the  grant  is 
conditional."  " 

On  the  other  hand,  European  diplomacy  has  developed  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  along  a  differ- 
ent line,  following"  out  the  second  of  the  t\N  interpretations 
already  referred  to.  As  things  now  stand,  most  European  coun- 
tries admit  that  nations  which  have  granted  to  other  nations  the 
benefits  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  have  guaranteed  to 


"  Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  powers  since  July  4.  1776.  Washington,  Treaty  with  France,  February 
6,  1778,  Art.  II.,  p.  245.  ,„ 

»"  Ibui..  Art.  IX.  of  treaty  with  Prussia,  1818,  p.  736;  and  Art.  IX.  of  treaty 
wtth  Austria.  1829.  p.  33. 
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them  that  their  commercial  relations  shall  not  be  less  favorable 
with  it  than  shall  those  of  any  other  country.  In  other  words, 
new  and  more  extensive  trade  concessions  granted  by  country 
A  to  C,  3  third  nation,  are,  ipso  facto,  extended  to  B,  a  second 
nation,  with  which  it  has  originally  entered  into  commercial 
relations,  while  B  obtains  these  advantages  without  compensa- 
tion even  though  they  may  have  been  paid  for  very  heavily 
by  C.  ThiSp  of  course,  is  a  marked  reversal  of  the  original 
interpretation  given  to  the  ''most  favored  nation  clause,"  during 
the  eigliteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  a  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  in  studying  the 
development  of  reciprocity  as  a  policy,  for  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  adoption  of  the  European  interpretation  of  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  implies  either  the  giving  up  of  all 
commercial  treaties,  or  else  the  conscious  recognition  of  tariff 
reduction  as  a  system  to  be  regularly  applied  whenever  granted 
in  an  individual  case.  Reciprocity,  when  limited  to  isolated 
instances,  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  international 
bargaining,  which  may  or  may  not  be  undertaken  according 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  seem  to  indicate. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  in  maintaining  its 
own  interpretation  of  this  clause,  reserving  the  right  to  grant 
tariff  concessions  only  in  return  for  certain  other  coucessionst 
and  the  right  to  decide  whether  concessions  offered  by  other 
countries  are  equivalent  to  those  obtained  from  any  particular 
country,  occupies  a  vantage  ground  as  compared  with  a  group 
of  nations  adhering  to  a  different  interpretation  and  granting 
to  us  the  advantages  of  the  clause  whidi  we,  however,  deny 
to  them.  All  of  this  has  led  to  exceedingly  unfavorable  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  European  countries  which  regard  our 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  as 
characteristically  selfish.  ^* 


^*  Thti  Dubifct  has  b«en  diKussed  at  consldcrahte  length  and  very  unfAvorsr 
hit  1»  iW  United  Statei  by  Calwer  in  "Die  Meislb«gunstigunB  der  VereiDiptMl 
Sunlcn," 
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Willi  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  about  1846  came  a 
period  of  considerably  greater  relaxation  in  trade  regulations. 
The  more  liberal  spirit  which  thus  was  beginning-  to  find  its 
way  into  European  legislation  continued  to  grow  until  about 
i860,  when  it  broadened  into  a  general  European  movement 
toward  a  much  freer  tariff  policy.  In  that  year,  a  treaty 
negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  France  contained  liberal 
concessions  on  goods  exported  by  the  contracting  countries, 
and  removed  all  of  the  prohibitions  previously  laid  on  certain 
kinds  of  traffic  passing  between  them.  On  the  basis  of  the 
principles  accepted  in  this  treaty,  there  grew  up  an  elaborate 
system  of  agreements  between  the  several  European  states. 
These  agreements  granted  commercial  concessions  which,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  subject  to  the  ''most  favored 
nation  clause,'*  became  generally  applicable  to  European  com- 
merce and  led  to  a  condition  bordering  upon  freedom  of 
trade." 

Commercial  development  under  these  treaties  was  unex- 
pectedly favorable.  The  trade  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  increased  more  than  one 
himdred  per  cent,  from  i860  to  1873,  while  the  trade  of  the 
same  countries  with  nations  which  had  not  entered  into  reci- 
procity treaties  with  them  increased  only  sixty  per  cent.  In 
this  way,  a  policy  which  was  at  least  analogous  to  reciprocity 
gained  ground  and  seemed  to  meet  with  unexpected  success, 
Tt  undoubtedly  gave  general  satisfaction  within  the  countries 
which  were  aflfected  by  it.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  a 
distinctly  new  tendency  became  apparent.  In  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  crisis  of  T873,  there  began  a  definite 
and  very  general  reaction  from  free  trade.  This  reaction  came 
on  insidiously.  In  part,  the  higher  tariff  policy*  which  was 
then  initiated,  was  due  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  pro- 
duced increased  expenditures  and  heavier  indebtedness  in  con- 


■*We11i,  "Kennt  EeDnuntic  CbanB«i."  N«w  York,  1B43.  p.  atij. 
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sequence  o£  the  necessity  of  maintaining  heavy  armaments. 
Thus,  increased  taxation  was  required.     Moreover,  it  is  main- 

tained  by  some  that  the  new  modes  ol  production  which  were 
then  gaining  the  ascendency  led  to  maladjustment,  and  brought 
about  a  struggle  to  dispose  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  which 
were  being  freely  manufactured  by  all  countries,  and  which» 
it  was  supposed,  were  in  danger  of  overproduction*  In  con- 
sequence of  this  movement,  came  a  demand  for  protection, 
in  order  that  the  producing  interests  of  the  several  coun- 
tries might  be  safeguarded  in  the  control  of  their  own 
markets^  Thus  there  gradually  grew  up  a  systematic  attempt 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  the  levy  of  protective 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  side  by  side  with  the  protective 
movement  thus  sketched,  there  was  noted  a  tendency  to  develop 
ceriain  kinds  of  industry  by  the  payment  of  bounties  on  articles 
of  domestic  production  or  by  subsidizing  vessels  built  for 
foreign  commerce.  These  tendencies  were  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Gennany  and  France,  although,  of  course,  the  effects 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  were  felt  with  the  greatest  inten- 
sity in  those  two  countries.  The  reaction  from  free  trade 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  by  1880  was  in 
full  swing.  Some  of  the  smaller  states  merely  imitated  the 
example  of  the  more  powerful.  Others  attempted  a  system 
of  retaliatory  legislation^  thinking  to  break  down  the  duties  of 
their  antagonists,  while  others  fell  into  the  belief  that  their 
producing  interests  would  be  best  served  by  protection  irre- 
spective of  the  policy  of  other  countries. 

In  1879,  Germany  adopted  an  elaborate  new  tariff,  modeled 
upon  the  idea  that  she  had  certain  paramount  economic  inter- 
ests which  must  be  cultivated.  These  interests  were  supposed 
to  center  about  the  production  of  grain,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
about  sundry  extensive  manufacturing  industries  on  the  other. 
iTie  tariff  adopted  under  these  circumstances  was  not  a  system 
of  high  duties  univcrsallv  applied  to  all  imported  goods  without 
exception.    It  aimed  only  to  further  the  particular  interests  in 
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questioa  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  products  likely  to 
compete  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  other  countries  from  retaliating  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  discriminating  duties  upon  German  exports.  Thfl 
various  political  disturbances  which  occurred  stibsequent  to 
1880  furnished  opportunity  for  Germany,  by  throwing 
her  political  influence  into  the  scales,  to  overbalance  the 
economic  interests  of  sundry  smaller  countries,  and  to  get  low 
rates  of  duty  without  promising  to  admit  the  products  of 
those  countries  on  similar  terms.  So,  also,  in  Austria,  the  tariff 
revision  act  of  187*5  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  protection, 
although  the  legislation  was  still  moderate.  The  tarifif  acts  of 
1882  and  18S7  carried  Austria  still  further  in  the  direction  of 
higher  duties,  Italy  had  much  the  same  experience.  Starting 
with  fairly  liberal  legislation  in  1878,  the  schedule  of  duties 
adopted  in  i88j  and  subsequently  modified  in  1887,  swung  to 
the  farther  extreme  of  protection,  in  many  instances  going 
almost  so  far  as  to  prohibit  trade.  In  Spain  a  protectionist 
party  succeeded  in  adopting  high  duties  as  early  as  1877,  and 
various  other  European  countries  of  the  second  class  followed 
suit.  By  tSyo  most  of  them  had  come  within  the  protective 
boundary.  In  France  a  similar  reaction  was  in  progress. 
Duties  were  materially  raised  at  various  times  during  the  later 
seventies.  In  1881  came  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  system.  Russia^  while 
introducing  fewer  changes  into  her  protective  system  than  had 
been  made  by  the  other  countriesj  enforced  a  fairiy  high 
schedule  against  the  rest  of  Europe  down  to  1S93,  with  few» 
if  any,  discriminations.  England  alone»  among  the  important 
European  countries,  maintained  her  determined  free  trade  atti- 
tude, and  was  imitated  only  by  Norway  and  Holland  among 
the  states  of  secondary'  importance. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  in  the  seventies,  and  carried 
out  during  the  eighties,  very  early  produced  distinct  results. 
Assisted  by  the  bounties  and  subsidies  granted  to  favored  in- 
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terests,  the  high  tariffs  already  considered  led  to  serious  com- 
plications, and  tended  to  promote  the  existence  of  overgrown 
industries,  which  were  supported  only  by  heavy  taxation  of 
ihc  consumer,  and  which  resulted  practically  in  supplying 
goods  to  the  foreigner  at  absurdly  low  rates.  Of  this  kind 
of  development  the  sugar  indvistry  furnishes  a  classical  ex- 
ample, but  it  was  not  the  only  industry  which  suffered 
from  the  unhealthy  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  duties  and 
bounties  which  were  supposed  to  favor  it.  The  several  states 
began  to  feel  keenly  the  need  of  some  policy  which  would 
enable  them  to  buy  off  other  countries  from  the  enforcement 
of  retaliatory  duties  against  them.  Hence,  arose  a  system  of 
commercial  treaties,  by  which  it  was  undertaken  to  make  bar- 
gains designed  to  relieve  the  strain  of  retaliatory  duties  im- 
posed in  return  for  the  heavy  taxation  with  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  different  nations  had  been  burdened.  By  the 
opening  of  the  last  decade  of  Uie  century,  the  industrial 
system  of  Europe  had  become  a  tangle  of  overlapping  and 
interwoven  commercial  agreements. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  relieving  the  confusion 
into  which  commercial  conditions  were  rapidly  falling.  The 
decade  1890-1900  is  characterized  predominantly  by  efforts 
of  this  kind.  It  was  necessary  for  each  country  to  reckon  with  : 
(k)  The  interests  of  the  overgrown  industries  which  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  protection  previously  granted. 

(2.)  The  interest  of  the  general  producing  classes  of  each 
country,  which  were  likely  to  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
foreign  markets,  should  foreigners  be  stung  into  retaliatory 
measures. 

(3.)  The  most  favored  nation  clause,  which  had  become 
a  fundamental   maxim   in   European   diplomacy,   developing 
along  the  lines  already  traced  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
^H    chapter. 

^f         These  conditions  were  met  in  various  ways*    Yet  analysts 
r         shows  that  the  tariiT  systems  adopted  after  1890  may  be  classi- 
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ficd  for  the  most  part  under  two  heads,  the  so-called  "general 
or  conventional"  tariffs,  and  the  "maximum  and  minimum" 
systems. 

The  characteristics  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff 
system  are  found  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  having  two  ra.tes 
for  a  few  articles,  it  has  two  rates  on  most  articles  on  which 
duties  are  imposed  at  all.  For  this  reason,  it  is  frequently  called 
the  double  tari6F  system.  "In  the  application  of  these  rates,  the 
maximum  schedule  corresponds  to  the  general  schedule,  and 
the  minimum  schedule  to  the  conventional  schedule  of  the 
*  *  *  [conventional  tariff  system  ] ,  since  the  minimum  rates 
arc  given  only  to  those  countries  which  receive  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment.  The  characteristic  difference  between  the 
two  systems,  however,  arises  from  the  difference  in  their  origin. 
The  minimum  schedule  is  not  drawn  up  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  executives  of  two  countries,  but  is  framed  by  the 
legislative  body  at  the  same  time  that  the  maximum  schedule  is 
made.  That  is»  the  legislative  power  fixes  two  rates  of  duty  on 
each  article  in  the  tariff.  The  higher  rate  is  the  one  which 
fixes  the  maximum  extent  to  which  those  articles  may  be  taxed 
on  entering  the  country;  the  lower  or  minimum  rate  is  the 
one  which  fixes  the  minimum  extent  to  which  the  duty  may  be 
lowered.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  commercial  treaties  at  any 
time,  these  two  rates  show  the  exact  limits  between  which 
the  treaty  rates  are  to  be  fixed."  " 

At  the  present  time,  the  maximtun  and  minimum  system 
has  been  most  generally  adopted  in  Europe.  It  is  employed 
by  France,  Russia,  Spain  and  Norway,  as  well  as  by  Greece. 
In  South  America  it  has  been  adopted  by  Brazil.  France 
adopted  the  plan  in  1892,  and  Spain  gave  in  its  adherence  at 
about  the  same  time.  Russia  followed  the  French  example  in 
1893  and  the  other  countries  came  into  line  somewhat  later. 
Of  the  countries  which  now  employ  the  maximum  and  mini- 
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mum  system  France  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  It  was 
sought  to  secure  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  that  country' 
from  1870  to  1881,  but  all  efforts  in  this  direction  failed.  Not 
until  after  X890  did  the  protectionist  spirit  in  France  become 
strong  enough  to  furnish  adequate  support  to  the  effort  to 
secure  thi^  introduction  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  system. 
There  had  been  intense  dissatisfaction  with  the  commercial 
treaties  which  had  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff,  and  the  bill  prepared  by  M,  Meline, 
which  was  adopted  in  January,  1892,  was  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  tariffs  already  in  existence.  The  end  apparently  in 
view  was  to  limit  tH«  executive  authority  by  preventing  it  from 
cutting  below  certain  rates,  wliich  mig"ht  not  be  reduced  in  any 
attempt  to  get  into  closer  relations  with  other  countries.  I'n 
other  words,  it  was  sought  to  fix  a  general  level  of  duty  below 
which  home  industries  could  count  upon  receiving  absolute 
protection  without  any  interference  from  troublesome  com- 
mercial agreements  that  might  be  entered  into  by  the  ad- 
ministration* In  M.  Meline's  bill,  by  making  a  large  differ- 
ence between  the  rates  of  the  maximum  and  those  of  the 
minimum  schedule,  it  was  also  attempted  to  induce  foreign 
countries  to  buy  French  trade  concessions.  Thus,  if  foreign 
countries  should  aot  choose  to  enter  into  amicable  commercial 
relations,  enabling  them  to  gel  the  advantage  of  the  minimum 
rates,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  suffer  a  very  heavy 
disadvantage  with  reference  to  their  competitors  in  French 
markets,  M,  Meline's  object  seems  also  to  have  been  to  make 
the  schedules  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  inclusive 
as  possible,  because  by  that  means  it  might  be  practicable  to 
compel  other  countries  to  grant  low  duties  in  return  for  the 
minimum  rates  if  they  wished  to  trade  with  France  at  all. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  between  the  French  maximum  and  minimum 
rates.  Tlie  maxiaium  ratei,  for  instance,  would  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  when  the  minimum  rates  are  one  hundred 
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with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  comniodily  on  which  they 
are  levied.  In  the  tariff  bill  of  1892  it  was  ordered  that  the 
niinimum  rates  should  be  granted  to  all  countries  which,  before 
that  date,  "had  enjoyed  the  conventional  tariflf  and  which 
after  that  date  had  given  French  commodities  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment/'  "Portugal  was  subjected  to  the  complete 
maximum  tariff  and  tlie  United  States  to  a  part  of  it" 

The  general  idea  upon  which  the  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff  system  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  France  was,  that 
the  system  of  commercial  treaties  containing  special  provisions 
is  now  practically  dead,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
any  country",  therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  them.  It  had 
been  found  tliat  the  making  of  the  treaties  on  special  terms 
with  foreign  countries  almost  inevitably  resulted  in  irritating 
discussion  as  to  tariff  rates  at  short  intervals,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence led  to  continual  disturbance  in  the  tariflF  system.  It 
was  supposed  that  by  fixing  the  minimum  rates  which  could 
be  granted  to  foreign  countries,  and  then  authorizing  the 
txecutive  to  arrange  matters  as  he  might  see  fit.  subject  to 
these  limitations,  the  most  favored  nation  difficult^'  would  be 
avoided,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  whereby  concessions  would  be  gained  for 
French  goods.  All  foreign  countries  would  thus  be  placed 
on  equal  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fears  of  tlie  domestic 
producer  would  be  relieved,  since  he  would  now  enjoy  protec- 
tion through  the  assurance  of,  at  all  events,  the  minimum 
tariS  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  general  and  conventional 
tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  origin  of  the  goods  imported 
from  dtflferent  countries,  and  distinguishes  between  goods  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  they  are  imported.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  nearly  impossTble  under  European  conditions  to  adopt  a 
general  tariff  and  maintain  this  tariff  without  change,  it  prac- 
tically results  that  there  raust  be  an  understanding  between  the 
countries  which  have  commercial  relations  with  each  other. 
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Supposing  that  a  treaty  has  been  made  by  the  terms  o£  whkli 
some  general  tariff  concession,  or  reduction,  has  been  made, 
this  impltes  an  alteration  in  the  existing  tariff  rates.  Should 
such  rates  be  substituted  for  the  duties  comprised  in  the  general 
tariff^  there  is  no  change  in  the  system.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  granting  of  the  new  rate  to  any  country  implies  the 
establishment  of  a  new  schedule  for  practically  all  goods. 
The  original  or  general  tariff  is  then  applied  to  those  countries 
which  have  entered  into  no  special  commercial  arrangement, 
while  the  new  schedule  is  applied  to  those  which  have  received 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment.  In  the  latter  case,  a  special 
or  "conventtonal"  tariff  is  established.  It  thus  appears  that 
two  distinct  schedules  of  duties  have  been  created  by  such 
a  tariff  system.  To  the  countries  which  receive  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment,  there  is  practically  guaranteed^  a 
_  ccjtain  lower  schedule  of  duties,  which  the  country  granting 
them  U  under  obligations  never  to  raise  during  the  life  of  the 
commercial  treaties  between  it  and  its  fellow  powers.  The 
general  tariff  duties  being  thus  matters  in  which  the  most 
favored  countries  have  no  direct  interest,  may  be  raised  at  will 
by  the  country  which  has  established  them,  since  such  action  on 
its  part  is  of  no  consequence  to  its  treaty  associates  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  for  the  countries  which  do  not  receive 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment,  they  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  concerning  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  tariff, 
since  they  have  entered  into  no  treaty  agreements  whatever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  tariff  of  the  kind  already  described 
rose  up  under  the  influence  of  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause,  already  sketched,  in  a  natural  way.  That 
is  to  say,  a  tariff  is  first  established ;  then  a  commercial  treaty 
is  entered  into  with  some  foreign  country  by  the  terms  of 
which  duties  are  lowered  in  exchange  for  concessions  on  the 
other  side;  then  these  lowered  duties  are,  of  course,  auto- 
matically  e^ttended  to  any  country  which  may  receive  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment.     Supposing  there  are  no  countries 
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already  entitled  to  this  treatment,  it  happens  that  in  case  oi  any 
future  treaties  the  agretfincnt,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause,  automatically  proceeds  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  first  commercial  treaty  as  already  described, 
since  that  treaty  is  evidently  one  which  extends  the  most  favor- 
able treatment  to  foreign  countries.  In  case  it  is  found  de- 
sirable in  the  later  treaties  to  add  articles  to  the  list  on  which 
concessions  are  made»  as  previously  established,  in  the  first 
treaty,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  by  the  most  favored  nation  principJe 
once  more,  the  country  having  entered  into  the  original  treat>' 
also  gets  the  advantage  of  the  gains  later  made  by  other  coun- 
tries. In  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  naturally  results 
from  the  adoption  of  a  considerable  number  of  treaties  that  a 
lengthy,  if  not  all-inclusive  schedule  of  duties,  is  made  up, 
applicable  to  all  nations  which  enjoy  this  particular  kind  of 
treatment.  The  main  feattjre  of  the  system  is  that  the  schedule 
of  duties  has  been  produced  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  made 
first  with  one  country  and  iJicn  with  another.  The  duties  are 
adjusted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  several  countries  enter- 
ing into  these  treaties,  but  are  finally  amalgamated  together 
into  a  lengthy  schedule  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
practically  all  of  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  tariff 
charged  by  the  general  schedule  becomes  notliing  more  than  a 
groimd  for  argument.  In  order  to  obtain  a  vantage-point  from 
which  to  make  concessions  it  customarily  happens  tliat  the 
rates  of  tlie  general  tariff  are  fixed  abnormally  high  in  order 
to  afford  a  basis  of  concession.  At  the  present  time,  the  tariff 
system  thus  set  forth  is  in  vogue  in  Germany,  Austria^  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  Germany  has  now  entered  into  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  carrying  out  the  system  just 
described  and  numbering  no  less  than  twenty-eight  in  the  most 
favored  nation  class.  She  has  also  eight  special  tariff  treaties 
in  which  tariff  agreements  are  particularly  made.  Thus  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  is  the  key  to  her  commercial  policy. 
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since  through  its  agency  in  the  twenty-eight  treaties  aready 
referred  to,  the  conventional  tariff  duties  Isave  been  applied  to 
imports  from  this  long  list  of  countries. 

According  to  a  recent  summary,  the  commercial  treaties  now 
in  existence  between  Germany  and  other  states  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  as  follows :  ^^ 

1.  Treaties  with  tariff  agreements  and  with  clauses  providing  for 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment  These  treat  in  a  detailed  manner  of 
the  important  features  of  the  commercinl  retattons  of  the  two  States, 
insure  to  the  merchanlj  and  their  goods  the  treatment  accorded  the 
most  favored  nation;  they  also  contain  clauses  fixing  (or  ^'binding," 
as  the  European  writers  terra  in)  the  rates  of  the  tariff  in  their  own 
general  schedules,  diminishing  those  rates  or  guaranteeing  that  they 
shall  not  be  changed.  These  treaties  arc  usually  termed  "tariff  irealies," 
as  the  tariff  agreements  are  the  principal  feature  of  the  treaty*  and  the 
most  favored  nation  clnuse  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
treaties  are  usually  made  between  countries  which  have  a  highly  devel- 
oped commerce  with  each  other,  and  which  desire  to  stimulate  this  inter- 
course. To  this  dass  of  treaties  belong  those  which  Germajiy  has  made 
with  Auslria,  Russia,  Belgium^  Switzerland^  ftaly,  etc, 

2.  Treaties  with  tariff  agreements,  but  without  a  clause  providing 
for  I  he  most  favored  nation  treatment.  This  variety  of  treaty  is  usually 
fTcferred  by  countries  which  do  not  admit  the  principle  of  unconditional 
most  favored  nation  treatment.  Tariff  conventions,  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  a  higher  mark  of  international  comity  than  the  simple  guar- 
anty of  most  favored  nation  treatment,  and  hence  the  former  usually 
includes  the  latter.  For  this  reason  the  treaties  which  the  United  States 
has  made  with  France  and  Italy  contain  certain  tariff  agreements,  but 
do  not  contain  the  European  (unconditional)  most  favored  nation 
da^se, 

3.  Treaties  without  tariff  agTcements,  but  with  a  most  favored 
nation  dause.  These  treaties  are  usually  composed  of  a  few  general 
provisions  in  which  the  contracting  parties  assure  to  each  other 
tbc  treatment  accorded  to  the  most  favored  nation.  They  are  usu- 
ally called  '*most  favored  nation  treaties,"  because  this  clause  represents 
the  entire  value  of  the  treaty.  Since  1B60  this  cla&s  of  commercial 
treaties  has  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  treaties  made  in 
Europe.     They  are  made  in  cases   where  the  commercial  intercourse 
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iKtwfcn  two  countries  is  not  extensive  enough  to  make  taril!  agreements 
profitable  or  where  such  agreements  cannot  be  reached  for  other  re450D9. 
On  Jattuarj'  I,  1901,  Germany  had  only  eight  tariff  treaiies^  while  she 
had  twcnty-cigbt  roost  favored  nation  treaties* 

4.  Treaties  with  neither  tariff  agrL-emcnts  nor  the  most  favored 
nation  clause.  Such  treaties  contain  general  regulations  concerning:  the 
commerce  between  the  two  States,  and  are  made  only  with  such  coun- 
tries as  are  partially  open  to  European  commerce.  Germany,  for  in- 
^tancf,  hns  made  juch  treaties  with  China,  Korea.  Siam,  and  the  KongQ 
Free  State. 

Iti  England,  of  course^  a  different  idea  has  been  in  control. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
efl^ect  iti  weakening  the  adherence  to  free  trade  principles  which 
has  been  so  characteristic  of  that  country  throughout  the  latter 
halt  of  the  nineteenth  centiir>\  The  utter  isolation  of  England 
in  consequence  of  the  rising  tide  of  protectionism  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  increasing 
competition  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  decreasing  supeiiority 
of  English-made  goods  have  together  led  to  a  ceiiain  revival 
of  the  belief  that  tariff  duties  may  be  used  as  a  threat  where- 
with to  force  other  cotintries  into  acting  in  a  way  that  would 
throw  thetr  markets  more  widely  open  to  English  goods,  Thfi 
agitation  for  "fair  trade"  as  against  "free  trade"  has  attaioed 
some  strength.  It  has  been  demanded  by  some  that  tariff 
duties  shoidd  be  imposed  upon  goods  coming  from  all  those 
coiuitries  which  decline  to  make  equal  concessions  to  the  goods 
of  Great  Britain^  and  that  free  trade  privileges  should  be 
offered  only  to  those  countries  which  accord  tJie  same  treatment 
to  British  goods.  In  other  wordsj  what  we  call  reciprocity 
has  in  England  taken  shape  in  the  notion  of  "fair  trade/*  by 
which  IS  meant  the  policy  of  doing  to  other  nations  what  they 
are  actually  doing  to  the  home  country — taxing  their  pnxlucts 
as  highly  as  they  tax  English  goods  and  no  more.  No  special 
basis  of  application  to  certain  particular  commodities  is  in  this 
conception  given  to  reciprocity.  The  high  or  low  rates  of 
dut)',  as  tlie  case  may  be,  arc  to  be  charged  and  paid  upon  all 
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goods  which  ate  subject  to  such  high  aud  low  rates  abroad. 
Reciprocity  here  becomes  largely  a  notion  of  retaliation.  The 
tariff  system  to  be  adopted  by  England,  as  outlined  by  the 
"fair-trade"  advoeales,  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  conglom- 
erate tariff  system  adopted  by  the  great  variety  of  countries 
with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  trading. 

As  is  well  known,  the  United  States  did  not  pass  through 
the  extended  free  trade  period  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
countries  of  Europe,  The  Civil  War  blighted  the  free  trade 
movement  here  by  the  necessity  for  higher  duties,  just  as  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  later  blighted  it  in  Germany  and  France 
by  exigencies  of  a  simitar  kind.  We  continued  our  high  tariff 
policy,  failing  to  reduce  the  duties  of  the  war  as  had  been 
promised  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  and  we  only  aggravated 
the  older  schedules  by  the  tariff  of  1883.  With  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  act  in  1890,  we  continued  the  later  protective 
regime  which  has  lasted,  with  but  a  short  interval  until  the 
present  time. 

Yet,  even  the  United  States  felt  the  pressure  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  the  same  way,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent,  as  the  European  countries.  The  absence  of  subsidies 
an_d_  bounties  from  our  commercial  legislation  prevented  the 
protective. syitan  from  developing  to  the  full  extent  which 
characterized  it  in  Europe^'while  our  economic  position  was 
ngt^fuch  as  to  tbrce  us  to  depend  upon  others  to  the  same 
extent  as  many  of  the  European  countries.  As  the  protective 
system  attained  greater  and  greater  strength  abroad,  American 
producers  felt  themselves  subject  to  restrictions  of  increasing 
severity.  The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  our  goods  when  enter- 
ing European  countries  seemed  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  us  to  extend  our  markets.  In  South  America  we  keenly  felt 
the  competition  of  Europeans,  partly  on  account  of  their 
cheaper  processes  of  protluction  and  partly  because  of  the  as- 
sistance granted  European  merchants  by  commercial  legislation 
which  enabled  them  to  sell  some  of  their  goods  more  cheaply 
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abroad  th^n  they  did  at  home.  We  liad  already  tried  reciproc- 
ity with  Canada^  and  later  what  passed  for  reciprocity  with 
Hawaii,  but  we  had  never  given  any  extended  scope  to  the  doc- 
trine. Not  until  we  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  competition 
and  to  recognize  that  our  merchants,  too,  might  be  able  to  enter 
successfully  into  international  competition,  should  circum- 
stances be  made  favorable,  did  reciprocity  as  a  self-conscious 
system  gain  a  considerable  support.  From  1884  onward  it  defi- 
nitely increased  as  a  popular  movement,  paralleling  the  growth 
of  the  s}^stem  of  commercial  treaties,  whose  development  among 
the  European  coimtries  has  already  been  outlined.  Like  them, 
it  was  an  effort  to  get  away  from  protection,  so  far  as  that 
policy  necessitated  loss  of  markets,  and  discrimination  in  dutl«** 
It  is  now  possible  to  see  what  is  the  true  place  to  be  assigned 
to  a  reciprocity  policy  in  the  general  scheme  of  tariff  relations 
between  the  countries  of  the  world.  As  compared  with  France^ 
which  has  its  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  system;  with  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  general  and  conventional  schedules;  with 
Great  Britain,  whicli  has  practically  no  tariff  at  alK  tlie  United 
States  appears  as  a  country  possessing  a  general  tariff,  nomi- 
nally offering  to  modify  this  tariff  by  special  commercial  agree- 
ments made  according  to  the  current  demands  of  expediency, 
and  holding  out  various  sorts  of  advantage,  first  to  one  country 
and  then  to  another.  It  is  true  that  the  provisions  of  the  two 
tariff  acts  framed  by  Messrs,  McKinley  and  Dingley  laid 
down  a  basis  for  reciprocity  in  certain  instances  which  should 
be  uniform  in  its  application  to  foreign  countries.  The  tropi- 
cal reciprocity  of  the  Dingley  act,  like  that  provided  for  in 
its  predecessor,  was  established  upon  uniform  and  recogniicd 
bases.  But  the  Dingley  act  also,  as  will  be  seen,  provided  for 
the  making  of  agreements  with  foreign  countries  which  were 
to  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaties.  It  was  scarcely  to  tie  expected  that  any 
uniformity'  could  result  from  treaties  subject  to  the  neces- 
sities and  to  the  demands  of  expediency  which  would  apply 
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in  this  work.  One  who  examines  the  reciprocity  treaties 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  will  readily  understand  how 
it  has  resulted  that  the  reciprocity  of  to-day  is  no  more 
than  a  jumble  of  tariff  concessions,  dictated  upon  no  logical 
principles  and  subjfct  only  to  the  requirements  of  the  nego- 
tiator. Wt  appear  before  the  world  in  the  light  of  one  who 
seeks  to  drive  as  good  bargains  as  possible  with  his  fellows, 
but  who  strips  these  bargains  even  of  any  semblance  of 
equity  they  might  otherwise  have  by  concluding  other  bargains 
at  a  later  date  which  destroy,  or  at  all  events  may  destroy,  the 
advantage  accruing  from  earlier  ones.  We  are  neither  willing 
lo  present  our  reciprocity  agreements  to  the  world  at  large 
uporueiiual  terms,  as,  does  France  by  its  maximum  and  mini- 
mum system,  nor  do  we  stand  ready  to  extend  to  all  the  benefits 
gained  by  any  one  country  which  enters  into  a  process  of  bar- 
gaining with  us,  as  is  done  by  Germany.  We  oflFer  no  tariff 
concessions^  save  to  those  countries  which  we  believe  may  be 
induced  ^o  grant  us, concessions  that  are  more  than  equivalent; 
and  even  under  these  circumstances  we  offer  them  under  a 
constant  reservation  of  the  power  to  practically  neutralize  the 
SeneEfs  of  the  agreement  by  subsequent  action  if  we  see  fit  to 
do  so.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
reciprocity  policy  has  thus  far  made  but  slender  progress. 
The  extension  of  the  idea  has  been  checked  and  hampered. 
The  development  of  the  freer  trade  which  might  have  been 
attained  has  been  nullified  by  the  narrow  construction  we  have 
put  upon  tariff  concessions  made  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity, 
and  by  the  unwillingness  to  lend  reality  to  that  policy  by 
making  it  apply  to  articles  of  some  degree  of  importance. 
From  this  brief  survey  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
reciprocity  idea,  as  a  feature  of  the  world's  tariff  policy,  we 
may  turn  to  a  detailed  study  of  our  efforts  to  put  it  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  II 

RECIPROCITY    WITH    CANADA 

Our  first  real  experiment  with  reciprocity  is  £oand  in  the 
Canadian  treaty  of  1854.  The  history  of  this  experiment  is 
of  particular  interest,  not  merely  because  it  was  our  first  rec- 
iprocity agreement^  but  because  it  epitomizes  many  of  the 
difficulties  afterward  experienced  in  the  effort  to  extend  that 
pohcy  to  other  countries.  It  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
the  omens  were  apparently  favorable  to  the  development  of 
a  reciprocity  system;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  causes  of  an 
unusual  and  peculiar  character,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  attempt  to  secure  freer  trade  would  have  been  more 
successful,  and  that  Canada  and  the  UnitedStates  would  have 
been  drawn  into  a  closer  intimacy  instead  of  being  driven 
farther  apart. 

To  unravel  all  the  tangled  threads  of  Canadian  history 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854 
would  be  a  difficult  process ;  >'et  a  concise  account  of  the  main 
causes  leading  to  that  agreement  is  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  its  later  histor>-.  Subsequent  to  1840,  a  change  in  Eng- 
lish policy  with  reference  to  Canada  took  place.  Canadian 
producers  were  well  aware  of  the  more  rapid  commercial 
development  and  greater  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  attribute  their  relative  lack 
of  success  to  the  unjust  tariff  policy  pursued  by  England.  T*his 
feeling  of  discontent  naturally  stimulated  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  indi\'idua1s  in  Canada  for  annexation — a  notion  ver>' 
pleasing  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  American  people  at 
a  time  when  our  thirst  for  lat^r  territory  had  been  intensified 
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by  contemporary  events,  as  well  as  by  the  war  feeling  then 
prevalent.  With  a  view  to  placating  Canadian  discontent, 
England  decided  to  adopt  a  somewhat  more  liberal  attitude 
toward  Canada,  Tlie  Canadian  demand  for  commercial 
autonomy  had  been  stimulated  by  the  movement  which  had 
resulted,  in  1846,  in  finally  repealing  the  bulk  of  the  English 
com  laws — a  repeal  which  was  followed  by  tJiat  of  the  navi- 
gation acts  in  1849.  These  impulses  to  liberality  took  further 
shape  in  the  act  authorizing  Canada  to  fix  her  own  tariff  duties. 
Working  on  the  basis  of  that  authority,  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, in  1847,  admitted  the  products  of  the  United  States  on 
terms  of  equality  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  removing  the 
differentia]  tariff  duties  which  had  previously  existed.'  This 
action  came  at  a  critical  time.  A  rebellion  was  threatening 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
annexation  was  gaining  ground  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  concessions  made  by  England,  and  the  greater  freedom  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  inaugurated  under  the  act  of 
1847,  did  not  altogether  allay  the  discontent.  Lord  Elgin,  then 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  and  always  an  acute  observer, 
as  his  later  work  in  India  clearly  showed,  wrote  as  follows 
in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  in  March,  1849:^ 

"Thtre  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  talk  about  annexation,  as  is  unfor- 
tunately always  the  case  here  when  there  is  anything  to  agitate  the 
pilblic  mind.  *  *  *  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  some  quarters  tbe  utter- 
ance of  lery  serious  conviction,  and  if  England  will  not  make  the 
sa.crifiees  which  are  absolutely  necessary  lo  put  the  colonists  here  in  as 
good  a  position  commerctally  as  the  citi?ens  of  the  Stales,  in  order  to 
which  free  navigation  and  reciprocal  trade  with  the  States  arc  indis- 
pensablej    *    *    *    the  end  may  be  nearer  than  we  wot  of." 

Again,  in  November,  1849,  Lord  Elgin  wrote: 
"B«t  if  things  remain  on  their  present  footing    *    *    •    there  is 
fiOthing  before  us  but  violent  agfitation  ending  in  convulsion  or  annexa- 
tion    *    *    *    and  I   much  fear  that  no  measure  but  the  establish- 

*  "The  RtciPTfwity  Tre*ty  with  Canada  of  18S4 "  liy  Fftderitir  K.  Hayn«9. 
FubUcattons  af  the  American  £cotii->mic  As^ocialion,  Vol.  vll.,  Nu.  6,  p.  q. 

'"IdtiUtn  util  Journals  at  Lorti  l^lgin/'  edited  by  T.  Watrous^  pp.   ii(io-t0'4- 
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mcnt  of  rtdprocal  tnde  between  Caxuda  and  the  States,  or  the  impo- 
sition of  a  dn^  on  the  produce  of  the  States  when  imported  into 
.England,  will  remove  it" 

FrcHD  these  significant  warnings  the  real  source  of  the 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  Canadian  business  men  is  easily 
understood.  They  saw  themseh*es  distanced  by  the  United 
States  because  of  the  illiberal  tariff  policy  of  the  mother 
countn%  and  they  recognized  but  two  means  to  overcome  their 
handicap— either  that  they  should  be  put  in  as  favorable  a 
position,  commercially,  as  the  United  States,  or  that  the  latter 
cotmtry  should  somehow  be  subjected  to  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  themselves.  One  way  of  attaining  the  former  of  these 
objects  was  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty. 

It  would  have  been  a  step  backward  for  England  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  tariff  discrimination  or  retaliation  against  the 
United  States.  No  reasonable  man  could  have  preferred 
such  a  commercial  warfare  to  the  attainment  of  trade  ad- 
vantages. England  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  beneficial 
effects  of  freer  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the  growing 
sentiment  of  the  times  toward  more  equitable  and  liberal 
treatment  for  foreigjn  countries  would  hardly  have  counte- 
nanced the  imposition  of  retaliator>-  duties  upon  our  products. 
The  recourse  evidently  preferred  by  Lord  Elgin  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  which  would  secure  equal  commercial  advan- 
tages to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But  in  the  attainment 
of  this  end  several  sets  of  conditions  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  It  was  necessar\'  to  consider  the  system  of  tariff 
duties  then  prevailing,  the  conditions  of  transportation  to  the 
seaboard  from  interior  points*  and  the  respective  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  of  Canadians  in  the  fisheries.  Of  these  three 
problems,  the  most  striking  was  the  adjustment  of  tariff  duties 
upon  an  equitable  basis. 

On  May  12,  1846.  the  first  formal  stop  in  the  agitation  for 
reciprocity  was  taken  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  That  body 
adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen  asking  that  negotiations. 
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designed  to  secure  Ihe  reciprocal  admission  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  products  upon  equal  terms,  should  be  opened. 
On  the  third  of  June,  a  favorable  reply  was  received  from  the 
British  Government.  The  subject  was  placed  before  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  by  Mr,  Pakenham, 
then  British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  in  December,  1846.  ^ 

Mr.  Walker  was  essentially  a  Hberal-minded  man  in  mat- 
ters of  tariff  policy.  Moreover,  reciprocity  with  Canada  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Our  more 
moderate  tariff,  which  had  then  recently  been  inaugurated, 
naturally  inclined  us  toward  concessions  of  this  kind,  and  a 
favorable  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Canadian  Government 
was  returned  through  Mr,  Pakenham.  In  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, it  at  once  developed  that  there  were  two  distinct  ways  of 
reaching  the  desired  concessions.  Th^tariff  modifications 
might  be  made  either  by  treaty  or  by  concurrent  legislation  in 
CcSigress^n^^n  the  Canadian  Parliament.  That  the  latter 
method  was  by  far  the  more  clumsy  of  the  two  was  probably 
never  doubted  for  an  instant  by  those  who  had  the  matter 
in  charge.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  how  the  jealousy 
of  Congress  was  aroused  by  the  proposal  to  ratify  a  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  President  with  the  Zollvercin  in  1844,  and  the 
same  difficulty  was  later  experienced  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Mexico.  How  persistent  has  been  this  jealousy  can  be  | 
realized  from  the  fact  that  even  within  the  past  session  of 
Congress  (1902),  when  the  treaties  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Kasson  were  under  semi-official  discussion,  the  conten- 
tion that  the  President  was  exceeding  his  authority,  urged  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  1844,  came  again  to  the  front.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Walker,  keenly  realizing  these 
difficulties,  should  have  favored  the  adoption  of  concurrent 
legislation  rather  than  any  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Canadian  Parliament,  in  ptif- 


*  HaynEs,  "Rcciprodty  Treaty  of  iS54."     cp,  cit.,  p.  ii. 
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suance  of  its  idea  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  had  already  acted  upon  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  English  Government,  and  had  placed  the  products  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  same  tariff  basis  as  those  of  Eng- 
land. This  implied  a  reduction  on  our  products  of  from  I2>^ 
per  cent,  to  7^  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  the  duties  on 
British  goods  of  from  S  to  7>4  per  cent  *  The  reduction  to 
us  did  not  result  in  any  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Pursuant  to  the  negotiations  already  imdertaken  by 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  Canadian  Parliament,  early  in  1849, 
passed  an  act  '*to  provide  for  the  free  admissicm  of  certain 
articles,  the  growth  and  production  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  into  Canada  whenever  similar  articles,  the  growth 
and  production  of  Canada,  shall  be  admitted  without  duty  into 
the  said  States."  The  Governor  General  had,  moreover,  been 
authorized  to  proclaim  this  act,  and  put  it  into  effect  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  announced  to  him  that  corresponding  steps 
had  been  taken  by  the  American  Congress.  * 

An  attempt,  at  least,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  faith  with  Canada,  on  the  basis  of  what  had 
been  said  by  Secretary  Walker.  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  a  bill  in  which  he  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  upon  agricultural  and  natural  products  coming  from 
Canada.  This  concession  was,  of  course,  conditioned  upon  the 
contemporary  abolition  by  Canada  of  duties  upon  similar 
articles  coming  from  the  United  States.  •  The  bill  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  of  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Treasury,  idated 
May  I,  1SL48,  in  which  the  Secretary  took  occasion  to  endorse 
the  measiire,  heartily  recommending  its  passage.  Although  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  adjournment 


*  ni.>UK«  executive  document.  No.  64.  31st  Congress,  ist  session.  Vol.  VIII., 
for  mcMose  of  President  Tijlor  upon  reciprocal  trade  with  '^■"iti.  with  cone*- 
pondencc. 

*  I  hid.,  p.  14. 
•Ibid..p.i. 
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of  CongreES  in  1848,  it  was  unable  to  get  through  the  Senate. 
The  reason  usually  assi^ed  for  the  failure  to  act  is  the  pres- 
sure of  business  at  that  time,  while  the  fact  tJiat  the  Senate 
did  nothing  with  the  bill  at  its  next  session  is  frequently 
accounted  for  on  the  same  ground.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  pressure  of  business  is  never  the  reason  for  a 
failure  to  pass  any  measure.  Non^action  always  implies  that 
a  given  bill  is  condidered  of  less  importance  than  some  other 
which  has  been  acted  upon  in  preference  to  it.  The  fact, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  that  there  were  several  official  reasons  for 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  free  trade  measure 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Most  important  of 
al],_it  wa^  desired  tliat  concessions  should  be  made  by  Canada 
covering  the  free  navigation  oFthe  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
provisions  for  our  Northern  trade  which  could  not  well  Tje 
attended  to  by  concurrent  legislation,  inasmuch  as  we  should, 
in  such  a  case,  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

Another  reciprocity  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  January^ 
1850,  but  was  met  at  the  start  by  the  old  objection  concerning 
the  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  It  was  sent  back  to  the 
committee  with  orders  to  provide  for  the  navigation  of  the 
River  St,  Lawrence  and  to  ^'assimilate  the  same  to  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  like  character."  ^  Thus  was 
at  once  raised,  in  concrete  shape,  the  question  whether  Canada 
would  consent  to  such  a  concession.  At  the  request  of  Robert  N. 
Mcl^ne,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
rnerce,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  requested  to  ascertain  whether 
the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  granted  by  the  British 
Government.  Moreover,  the  old  complaint,  which  afterward 
played  so  important  a  part,  that  the  markets  of  Canada  were 

'Hitn*s.  ante  cit..  p.  i»,  Hoqm  executive  docoment  No.  64,  jirt  ConKres^. 
t«t  session,  and  "Meufljm  isd  Papers  of  the  Prcsi<icntfl  af  the  United  States," 
Withineton,  VoL  V.,  p,  44* 
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not  equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  States^  was  generally^ 

Raised. This  objection  was  considered  by  President  Taylor. 

and  was  praclicalJy  accepted  by  him,  for  he  requested  Secretary 
of  State  Clapton  to  inquire  of  the  British  Government  whether 
the  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence  would  be  granted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties.  A  response  to  this  inquiry 
came  through  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington^  who 
stated  officially  that  his  government  was  willing  to  grant  by 
treaty  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
/Canadian  waters.  Thus  appeared  the  first  official  suggestion 
of  a  resort  to  treaty  as  a  means  of  consummating  a  reciprocity 
plan.  The  proposal  was  also  acceptable  to  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
mentj  for  that  body  had  already  signified  its  readiness  to  adopt 
suitable  legislation  with  regard  to  tlie  St.  Lawrence.* 

Notwithstanding  the  broad  suggestion  that  a  commercial 
treaty  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing  free  navigation, 
and  the  evident  acceptance  of  this  idea  by  those  in  charge  of 
reciprocity  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  no  attempt  was 
immediately  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  an  inter- 
national agfreement.  Congress  preferred  to  make  another  eflFort 
at  concurrent  legislation.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress 
another  bill  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  in- 
cluding the  free  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Canadian 
waters*  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  debate  on  this  measure,  which 
otherwise  developed  nothing  new,  was  the  oflfering  of  an 
amendment  which  permitted  the  admission  into  Canada  of  our 
manufactured  goods  on  the  same  basis  as  those  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  a  vote  and  the  question  remained  open,  as  had  been 
the  case  for  several  years. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  account 
in  precise  terms  for  this  continued  failure  to  act.    One  thing 


*  Botije  execDtive  document,  a»tf  eii,.  p.  36,  dso  p.  g* 
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which  is  very  striking^  througliout  this  whole  early  history  of 
the  reciprocity  contest,  is  the  continuous  growth  of  the  de- 
mands  made  by  our  people  upon  Canada,  as  the  question  of 
trade  concessions  became  more  and  more  practical.  Our  re- 
lations with  Canada  were,  indeed,  of  such  a  character  as  to 
,  make  it  very  difficult  to  settle  all  the  points  at  issue  by  means 
P  of  concurrent  legislation,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  lose  the 
whip  hand  in  the  negotiations  on  account  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  our  points,  which  would  be  occasioned  were 
we  to  yield  to  tlic  wishes  of  Canada  as  to  duties.  Another 
nutter  which  was  gaining  an  unexpected  importance  was  the 
fisheryquestion.     Our  relations  with  Canada  on  tliis  point 


were  still  governed  by  the  treaty  of  l8l8,  several  different 
interpretations  of  wliich  had  arisen.  The  problem  of  the  fish- 
eries, however,  was  not  one  which  could  be  handled  by  means 
of  negotiations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  solely. 
The  waters  in  which  the  fishery  question  was  of  pressing  im- 
portance were  not  alone  those  appertaining  to  the  Canadian 
provinces,  but  included  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  whole  of 
British  North  America.  This  question  was,  therefore,  not 
one  which  could  be  settled  by  concurrent  legislation.  A  treaty 
was  evidently  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  international 
relations  which  were  involved.  *  Students  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  were  becoming  ttioroughly  convinced  that  only  by 
treaty  could  the  complicated  problems  involved  in  trade  reci- 
procity, free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  Cana- 
dian waters,  and  equitable  fishing  arrangements,  be  success- 
fully attacked. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  Congress  in  1853,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge  introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  "arrange  by  treaty  the  questions  connected  with 
the  fisheries  on  the  eoasts  o£  British  North  America,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John,  tile  export  duty 

*  HoaA«  fxecutlvi;  documentj  "Ho.  64,  Vol.  VIII.,  jiat  Congress,  ist  sessitin, 
p.  JV 
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on  American  lumber  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick^  and 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  British  Nortli  American  colonies  on 
the  principles  of  liberal  commercial  intercourse."  "  In  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  thus  expressed,  and  acting  upon  the  earnest 
wishes  of  Canadian  subjects,  I^rd  Elgin,  then  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  on  Ihese  subjects  with  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  growth  of  opinion  in  some  circles  favorable 
to  reciprocity,  the  moment  of  the  governor's  arrival  was  ap- 
parently inopportune.  A  large  Democratic  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  opposed  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  scheme.  Lord 
Elgin  himself «  ahhongh  cordially  received  by  President  Pierce 
and  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  informed  by 
Ihese  gentlemen  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  carry 
such  a  treaty  tlirough  the  Senate,  on  account  of  political  con- 
ditions then  existing.  Although  the  outlook  was  apparently 
discouraging.  Lord  Elgin  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the 
work  of  conciliating  the  Democratic  opposition  and  with  such 
success  that  after  a  brief  stay  in  Washington  he  signed  the 
much  discussed  treaty  on  June  6,  1854.  and  the  document  was 
ratified  by  Congress,  receiving  the  President's  approval  on  the 
Sth  of  August  next  following. 

This  unexpected  success  of  the  Canadian  delegation  in 
securing  a  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
bitter  and  some  picturesque  comment.  Charges  of  corruption 
through  money  freely  spent  by  Lord  Elgin  were,  of  course, 
numerously  made  by  contemporaries.  Rut  much  more  numer- 
ous even  than  these  are  the  charges  that  the  treaty  was  the 
result  of  a  hard  bargain  driven  by  an  astute  and  accomplished 
diplomatist.  Laurence  Oliphant "  has  given  an  extravagant 
and  amusing  account  of  Washington  society  at  that  date  and 
the  methods  employed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  his  negotiations  with 


*'  HitHM,    All'*!'    CiK,    p,     %4. 

**  "Episodes  in  i  Life  of  AHireriltire."  New  York,  1^87.  pp.  4^-44,  etc.    See  alK> 
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Congress.  *'hoTd  Elgin  and  his  staff/'  he  remarks,  "ap- 
proached the  representatives  of  the  American  nation  with  all 
the  legitimate  wiles  of  accomplished  and  astute  diplomats. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  society  of  Washington  with 
the  abandon  and  enjoyment  of  a  group  of  visitors  solely  intent 
on  pleasure/*  According  to  Oliphant,  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  bargain  was  due  chiefly  to  shrewd  scheming  with 
tlie  members  of  the  Senate. 

Olipbant's  story  has  been  discredited  by  Mr.  Foster,  not- 
withstanding that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  then  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  and  present  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  negotiations."  Yet  it  seems  highly  probable  that  his 
account  contains  much  more  than  a  substratum  of  truth.  The 
fact  was  that  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  largely  artificial 
and  factitious.  There  was  no  good  reason  on  economic  grounds 
why  a  proper  reciprocity  agreement  should  not  be  negotiated. 
Tnie,  it  would  chiefly  benefit  the  New  England  and  North- 
western States;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  in* 
imical  to  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  opposi- 
tion to  it,  therefore,  rested  largely  on  mere  grounds  of  politi- 
cal  opposition.  The  case  was  an  instance  where  skilful  in- 
triguing would  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  That 
the  treaty  was  *'bought  with  British  gold,"  or  "floated  through 
on  champagne,"  is  a  statement  which  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  scant  attention  to  which  such  aspersions  are  usually  entitled. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  a  bare  treaty 
of  reciprocity  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  Senators  by  a  none 
too  popular  administration  would  have  met  the  same  fate  as  the 
earlier  attempts  at  better  trade  relations. 

As  finally  approved  on  the  5th  of  August,  1854,  the  treaty 
provided  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
"shall  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  Canada, 


"  "Ccnturj  of  American  DipIpdugj,"  Nev  Ywlb  p.  33S-^ 
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New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
shall  have  passed  laws  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
*  *  *  [he  is  hereby  authorized]  to  issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  he  has  such  evidencCj  and  thereupon,  from  the 
date  of  his  proclamation^  the  [following  articles]  *  *  * 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty."  ^*  Pur- 
suant to  this  provision,  President  Pierce  issued  a  proclamation 
promulgating  the  treaty  on  March  i6,  iSss,  and  it  thereupon 
went  into  effect.'*  It  was  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island  and  Newfoundland,  with  an  aggregate  of  only  twenty;;^ 
one  negative  votes.'^'  ^1 

In  its  ultimate  fornix  the  Canadian  treaty  covered  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  subject  of  trade  relations,  and 
the  fifihcrjcs  question.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  important 
part  of  the  treaty  is  contained  in  the  third  article,  which  gives 
the  schedule  covering  the  products  affected  by  the  tariff  sec- 
tion of  the  agreement.  It  was  not  merely  a  reduction  of 
duty  that  was  provided  for,  but  complete  free  trade  in  a  list  of 
articles  which  were  to  be  admitted  without  restriction  by  the 
two  cotmtries  mutually  in  alt  cases  where  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion were  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  exporting  nation.  " 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  course  of  our  trade  under 
this  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  the  arrangement  was  popular 
at  the  outset  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  injustice  after- 
ward said  to  be  inherent  in  it  was  not  thought  of  until  long 
after  the  treaty  had  been  proclaimed.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  a  part  of  the  contemporary  approbation  of  the  treaty 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  dispose  effectually  of 
ihe  fisheries  question  and  to  secure  for  our  traders  important 


>■  Contrtitiomal  Gtobt,  jjd  CooKt***,  t»t  itnJon,  Vol.  a8.  Part  j,  p.  jjoj. 
**"'M«sajie»  «nd   r*|»*f»  nf  On:  Pmident*  of  the  United  Sutt*,"   Vol.   V., 
389. 
'■OUphant.  *"Eiii»od»  in  ■  Life  of  Adventure,"  a«f*  eil.,  p.  %y 
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navigation  privileges.  A  great  deal,  however,  was  said  of 
the  expected  results  of  free  trade,  in  enabling  our  consumers 
to  get  cheap^L  commodities^  while  not  destroying  the  protect- 
ive principl^^As  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review 
expressed  it^^  '      '     """  "    ■ 

"The  friends  of  3  protective.  SJ'Slern  have  declared  all  along  that 
the  aid  they  sought  from  the  government  was  designed  tt>  be  only 
iragorary^that  after  a  while  the  industry  of  the  country  v^ould  be 
able  to  stancTon  its  own  feet,  work  in  hs  own  way,  and  bt:ar  tip  with 
its  own  strength  against  all  competition.  The  passage  of  the  reciprocity 
Ireaty^-aJl  sections  and  all  interests  conspiring,  borne  onward  by  every 
current,  favored  by  every  breeze  of  popular  feeling  and  general  con- 
viction— fulfils  the  predictions,  redeems  tbe  pledges,  and  discharges 
the  obligations  of  the  proi^ctioniHts,  and  at  the  same  time  realizes  the 
visions  of  Free  Traders,  *  •  *  but  so  far  as  our  business  rela- 
tione with  the  British  North  American  provinces  are  conccrncdj  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  consummation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  prove  that  all  is  ripe  and  ready  for  free  trade.  Every  interest 
secrmed  at  last  to  unite  in  welcoming  it." 

The  treaty  had  heen  skilfully  worded.  Its  articles  had  not 
been  selected  at  haphazard.  The  anthracite  coal  interest  had 
been  sulxlued  and  soothed  in  its  opposition  to  free  trade  in 
coal,  by  finding  that  in  sotne  of  the  Canadian  provinces  the 
output  of  the  Pennsylvania  mines  was  beginning  to  find  a 
market  Bituminous  coal  miners  were  too  remote  to  feel  any 
dread  of  Canadian  competition,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  coal 
opposition  from  which  active  work  had  been  anticipated  be- 
came paralysed,  or  broke  completely  down.  Manufacturers 
were,  of  course,  best  satisfied  with  the  situation.  They  rec- 
ognized that  improved  trade  with  the  provinces  meant  an  en- 
largement of  their  own  home  market  and,  while  no  manufac- 
tured goods  were  included  m  the  free  trade  schedule  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  limited  to  raw  products,  they  realized  that 
the  main  object  of  the  agreement  would  be  accomplished  could 
the  eyes  of  Canadian  merchants  be  turned  toward  the  United 
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States.  By  the  earlier  action  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 
they  found  themselves  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Eng^Iish  competitors,  as  regards  manufactured  ^mrts  to  Ca- 
nadian markets.  Tticy  could  tliu5  meet  Great  ^^B>n  in  sales 
to  Canadians  with  a  good  chance  of  success.  Contrary  to  what 
had  been  expected,  our  farmers  manifested  no  particular  op- 
position to  the  agricultural  reciprocity  provided  for  by  the 
treaty.  It  was  true  that  the  free  entry  of  grain,  animals,  meats, 
vegetables*  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  field  and  forest 
into  the  United  States,  would  seem  to  imply  an  incursion  upon 
the  home  market  of  the  American  farmer.  This  seeming, 
however,  was  largely  unreal.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that  a 
large  surplus  of  grain  was,  even  at  that  early  day,  produced 
by  Upper  Canada,  hut  the  same  was  not  true  with  Lower 
Canada  or  the  coast  provinces,  Canada  is  divided  into  several 
geographical  divisions,  each  of  which  belongs  logically  to  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
tariffs,  each  of  these  regions  would  tend  naturally  to  become  a 
simple  competing  area,  including  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  portions  of  the  division.  Moreover,  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  all  rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  and  the  equal  use  on  both 
sides  of  all  canals  and  railways,  tended  to  bind  such  sections 
of  the  country  closer  and  closer  together,  and  enabled  our  agri- 
etdturi.sts  to  compete  ver\'  successfully,  in  the  sale  of  their 
products  to  certain  Canadian  markets,  with  the  same  article 
produced  in  Canada,  hut  necessarily  brought  a  much  greater 
distance  overland.  This  situation  was  quickly  realized  by  the 
farmers  of  New  Kngland  and  of  the  Northwestern  States. 
In  some  Western  regions,  where  prairie  land  was  fertile  and 
abundant,  there  was  a  lack  of  fuel  and  lumber,  which  had 
always  constituted  a  considerable  hindrance  to  progress.  Free 
timber  meant  cheaper  cost  of  production,  better  opportunities 
for  building  and  greater  comfort  in  the  household.  These  ad- 
vantages were  such  as  to  make  themselves  instantly  felt.  They 
were  also  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  consumer  in  the  more 
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densely  populated  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  price  of 
fud  was  already  appreciably  higher  than  it  had  been. 

Certainly  there  was  little  or  no  heed  paid  to  the  charges 
concerning  illegitimate  influence  in  the  negotiation  of  the  agree- 
ment It  was  generally  conceded  in  the  United  States  that 
Lord  Elgin  had  met  the  situation' frankly  and  openly,  and  tha, 
his  method  of  approaching  the  officers  of  our  government  was 
eminently  sane  and  businesslike.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apparently  substantial  benefits  expected  to  accrue  to  the  United 
States  seemed  to  justify  the  public  in  feeling  that  Mr,  Marcy 
had  conducted  the  American  end  of  the  negotiations  with  skill 
and  to  our  advantage.  Much  the  same  satisfaction^ — if  anything* 
in  a  more  intense  form — was  manifested  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  line.  The  annexation  agitation  was  certainly  moderated, 
and  thus  Lord  Elgin's  predictions  were  fulfilled.  In  the  United 
States,  also,  the  annexation  sentiment  was  soothed,  although 
in  a  different  way.  It  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  the  treaty  implied  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Canadians  to  join  us  at  some  future  date.  "A 
people  so  identified  [with  us]  it  is  argued^  cannot  long  remain 
politically  separated,  but  must  be  united  by  annexation.  Events 
will  probably  justify  this  last  line  of  reasoning,"  remarked 
a  contemporary  writer.  **But  whenever  annexation  comes," 
he  continued,  "be  it  sooner  or  later,  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
will  make  it,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  peaceful,  amicable,  and  al- 
together salutary  transition."  ^"  In  the  North,  it  was  held  that 
the  step  thus  presumably  taken  toward  annexation  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  South,  which  would  find  itself  disappointed  in 
preventing  the  acquisition  of  further  non-slave  territory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Southern  statesmen  were  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  postponed  annexation  or  anni- 
hilated it  altogether  by  their  assent  to  trade  concessions. 

The  bright  hopes  entertained  concerning  the  operation  of 
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the  treaty  seemed  likewise  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  course  of 
our  trade.  Our  exports  to  Canada  had,  in  1850,  amounted  to 
only  $3,585,170,  our  iniports  from  that  country  to  $1,320^399, 
The  closer  commercial  relations,  already  beg:inning  to  come  into 
existence  between  the  two  countries,  seemed  to  be  producing 
their  effect  in  advance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  agreement, 
for  trade  g^rew  rapidly  throughout  the  early  fifties.  Exports  to 
Canada  rose  to  eleven,  to  twelve,  and  finally,  in  1854,  to 
twenty-four  million  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  imports  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  increased  to  five,  six,  and,  in  1B541 
to  eight  million  dollars.  But,  in  1855.  th«  year  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  treaty,  imports  were  more  than  fifteen,  and  ex- 
ports nearly  twenty-eight  millions.  During  the  years  from 
1856  to  1S60  progress  was  rapid.  In  the  last  named  year  our 
imports  were  $23,572,796,  On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  in 
1856  aggregated  $29,025,349,  and,  although  they  fell  off  a  little 
during  tlie  period  just  before  i860,  they  recovered  after  that 
date*  They  maintained  a  generally  higher  level  than  our  im- 
ports until  1865.  In  that  year  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  $33,153,672  and  exports  to  only  $27.529.939. " 

The  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian^reaty  _^tjtheout- 
s^tj  however,  proved  to  be  unfortunately  shortlived.  The  cnsis 
of  1857  had  a  destructive  effect  upon  it.  Both  exports  and 
sports  fell  off  heavily  in  1857  and  1858.  Moreover,  the  slav- 
ery question  became  more  acute,~an3  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  seemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  North.  This  naturally 
tended  to  create  an  unfavorable  disposition  toward  all  our 
relations  with  Canada-  Flaws  began  to  be  found  in  the  treaty, 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  difficulties  would 
have  been  held  to  exist.  Besides  this,  the  producers  of  cer- 
tain articles  not  enumerated  in  the  free  list  of  the  treaty  began 


I'Thf  »tati5ticj  here  ^rtiJ  *1i**Vpe  qtwterf  ir*  t1r«¥m  ttftm  "^e^lptt^tf 
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to  feel  dissatisfaction.  It  was  desired  that  hay  and  hops,  in 
particular,  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
similar  articles.  On  June  is,  1S58,  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  extend  the  treaty  in  this  way  was 
discussed  **  by  Congress, 

No  such  extension  proved  to  be  practicable.  The  dissatis- 
faction  with  the  terms  of  the  existing  agreement  continued. 
and  by  2860  a  full-fledged  controversy  concerning  our  relations 
with  Canada  had  arisen.  So  soon  as  serious  agitation  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  treaty  really  began,  there  of  course  ap- 
peared a  vigorous  party  in  defense  of  it-  By  March,  i860,  the 
contest  had  gone  far  enough  to  lead  to  the  passage  of  a  House 
resolution,  whereby  the  President  was  requested  to  furnish 
information  as  to  "whether  the  provincial  government  of 
Canada  has  not,  through  its  legislature,  violated  the  spirit  of 
said  treaty  •  ♦  *  what  measures,  if  any,  have  been  taken 
to  procure  correct  Information  touching  the  practical  operation 
and  effect  of  the  third  article  [containing  the  schedule  of  prod- 
ucts falling  under  the  reciprocity  provisions]  upon  the  interests 
of  American  citizens,  and  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  third 
article  could  not  with  advantage  to  American  interests  be  either 
amended  or  rescinded." 

The  "violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty"  herein  referred 
to  will  be  spoken  of  at  a  later  point  in  this  narrative.  They 
referred  to  alleged  efforts  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  American  producer  by  raising  the  rates 
of  duty  on  certain  articles  not  coming  under  the  reciprocity 
provisions,  and  to  legislation  said  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  practically  nullifying  the  effect  of  our  navigation 
privileges  on  Canadian  waters. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  infonnation  concerning  the  trade 
With  Canada  for  which  Congress  had  expressed  a  desire, 
Mr.  Israel  T.  Hatch  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  to  report  concerning  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty.  ■'  Mr.  Hatch's  report  on  this  subject  was  rendered  on 
March  28,  i860,  and  was  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  existing  status.  According  to hlmTtHecharges 
cojiccming "  "drscritnlnation  against,  the  Trnjtpd  St?*^  vrm 
thoroughly  well  founded.  He  attempted  to  show  that  there 
had  been  a  .steady  increase  of  the  Canadian  duties  since 
l854»**  and  he  maintained  that  this  increase  was  due  to  '>- 
desire  to  injure  American  manufactures.  That  being  tfie  caseT" 
a  Toss  of  revenue,  estimated  by  him  at  $1,851,517  annually, 
or  $9»357,586  in  all.  could  hardly  be  justified.  Whereas, 
during  the  years  1856-1859.  we  did  not  collect  annually  duties 
on  much  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  merchandise  actually 
produced  in  Canada,  "yielding,  on  an  average  of  20  per  cent., 
alniut  $25,000,  towards  defraying  the  yearly  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  of  guarding  a  frontier  of  inland  coast  about  6,000 
miles  in  extent."  the  total  amount  of  our  products  taxed  in 
Canada  was  $18,294,293  larger  than  the  amount  of  Canadian 
proclucts  taxed  in  this  country,  "reciprocity  and  equality  being, 
in  this  instance,  represented  in  the  relative  proportions  of  45 


'1  For  Hitch's  rrport  jirc  Hou«e  execatiTc  docvment  No.  96,  36U1  CongHM. 
lit  lewion.  Vol.  ij.  pp.  1-48. 

'■  Thr  innual  fncmsc  of  Csnadian  tiriff  duties,  1855-1859,  wmi  itated  by  ICr. 
Hitch  i<  below ; 

Yearly  Chances  and  Increased  Dtrrrcs  in  Canadian  Takiffs. 
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because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  larger 
market  for  certain  goods  in  Canada  than  "that  country  had 
found  for  manufactured  goods  irTTlieTInttciI  "States;  — 
Discussing  the  argument  that  the  increase  in  Canadian 
duties  had  been  no  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  duties 
charged  by  the  United  States  on  Canadian  products  coming 
into  this  country,  Mr-  Hatch  remarked : 

"They  [the  Canadians]  can  find  no  Justification  for  the  annua! 
increase  in  their  rates  of  tariff  in  llic  assertion  that  the  present  rates 
do  not  exceed  our  own.  When  the  treaty  was  ratified  our  tariff  ex- 
ceeded theirs,  and  the  consideration  given  to  them  was  not  an  equality 
of  tariffs  but  an  interchange  of  the  produce  of  both  countries  and 
certain  privileges  in  navigation,  while  a  liberal  policy  toward  our 
manufactures  was  promised  and  had  bctn  adopted;  thus  placing  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  countries  upon  'terms  reciprocally 
beneiRcial  and  satisfactory,'  although  we  havt  made  large  redtictions  in 
our  tariff  since  the  treaty,  •  •  *  l£  it  be  true  that  the  Canadian 
Govemment  has  a  right  to  increase  Us  taxes  upon  our  industry,  as  it 
has  done  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures,  because  no  stipu- 
lation against  this  course  was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  then  it  has  a 
right  to  put  an  embargo  (for  a  prohibitory  duty  amounts  (o  an  embargo) 
upon  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  treaty,  and  there  could  be  no 
check  to  its  aggressions." 

Mr.  Hatch  was  not  able  to  show  that  the_allcgcd_protective 
policy  of  Canada  had  succeeded  in  buihiing-  up  manufacturing 
in  that  country^  or  in  breaking  down  nianufacluring  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  explained  this  by  the  remark  that  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  protective  duties  were  enacted 
had  been  too  short  to  permit  of  a  judgment.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  argument  put  forward  in  the  Hatch  report 
was  that  which  related  to  t!ic  differential  duties  charged  to 
American  shippers  and  carriers.  These  differential  rates  were 
put  into  effect  by  a  change  in  valuation.  The  basis  of  valuation 
in  Canadian  custom  houses^  it  was  charged,  was  not  the 
original  value  or  weight  of  the  gocwls,  but  was  that  value  plus 
freight,  interest,  insurance  charges*  etc.     The  same  articles. 


^ 


C. 


^^ 


/^ 
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imported  into  Canada  via  the  St.  Lawrence  and  direct  from 
their  place  of  production,  paid  duty  only  on  their  original 
valuation,  but  when  passing  tlirough  the  United  States  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  tariff  on  the  other  charges  as  well,  and  this 
fact  was  said  to  constitute  a  discrimination  against  American 
carriers  and  American  merchants.  Of  the  same  general  char- 
acter was  the  claim  that  wheat  exports  to  Canada  were  not 
consumed  there,  but  were  either  re-exported  to  the  United 
States  or  to  foreign  countries  after  being  ground  into  flour. 
In  the  former  case,  our  millers  were  injured  for  the  sake  of 
the  Canadians,  while  in  the  latter  case,  the  American  ship- 
owner was  deprived  of  freight  which  he  otherwise  might  have 
carried  to  foreign  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour  showed  a  very  marked  falling  off, 
according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Hatch,  as  compared 
with  what  we  had  sent  abroad  before  the  treaty  had  gone  into 
effect.**  The  bitterest  complaint  came  from  the  farmer  and 
from  the  lumber  interest,  which  foun J  themselves  placed  on  a 


"  The  following  statement  of  onr  imports  &nd  exports  of  wheat  snd  flour  from 
and  to  Canada  is  furnished  in  Mr.  Hatch's  report  (p.  24). 

StATKIHENT    showing    the    COklPARATnrE    VALUE    07    THE    IMPORTS    AND 

ExFOKTS  OP  Wheat  and  Flour  into  and  from  Canada 

FROM  the  year  ENDINCI  JANUARY  I.  185O.  TO  JANUARY  I.  1859. 


Year. 


tSst 
iSso 
185a 
■853 


♦113.936 

394.479 

76.953 

14.664 

138,913 

1,401,624 

1.694.091 

a.375.638 

1,647.489 


$2,247 
4.S07 
4,973 

4.870 
17.065 

I.62S.7.1S 
808.737 

1.363.48^ 
763.960 


Exports. 


Wheat. 


$1,072,131; 
687,180 
1,4^1,825 
3.(>Qo,44i 
2.098.137 
5,928.866 
6.977.843 
2,789.97s 
2,355.096 


Flour. 


82,743.185 
2,683.301 
3,757.5'" 
4.248.8.15 
4.796.699 
5,801,920 
6,009,809 
4.537.642 
3.065,8 10 
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basis  of  equality  with  Canadians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
mamilacturers  got  no  compensating  advantage  in  the  export^f- 
ijtieir  goods.  As  for  the  navigation  privileges  conveyed  to  u« 
by  the  treaty,  Mr.  Hatch  did  not  consider  them  of  great  value. 
When  the  agreement  was  negotiated,  the  Western  States  con- 
sidered the  concession  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence a.  great  gain.  The  commerce  of  the  Northwestern  lakes 
amounted,  in  1856,  to  $587,197^320,  more  than  1,600  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  over  400,000  being  employed 
in  it.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  treaty,  however,  only 
forty  American  vessels^  with  a  gross  burden  of  12,550  tons» 
had  passed  down  she  St.  Lawrence,  while  only  nineteen  of 
these  ships  bad  returned  from  the  ocean.  Twenty-five  of 
these  vessels  had  sailed  for  foreign  countries,  while  the  rest 
had  been  bound  for  American  ports.  As  against  this  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  foreign  trade,  growing  out  of  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  free  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  granted  by  us  to  Canada  had  resulted,  according 
to  Mr.  Hatch,  to  the  great  injury  of  American  freighters. 
As  for  the  use  of  the  canals,  the  privilege  was  one  of  which 
Canada  would,  in  any  case,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  be  very  un- 
Hkely  to  deprive  us,  since  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  these 
waterways  was  paid  by  American  vessels.  In  fact,  the  main 
object  of  the  Canadian  canals  had  been  to  divert  American 
conmierce  from  its  original  channels,  so  that  to  close  them 
to  our  ships  would  be  to  divert  the  very  purpose  for  which 
thev  were  originally  constructed.  In  a  similar  way,  special 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Raihvay  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  our  railways  to  compete  in  certain  classes  of 
freight.  As  a  net  result  of  his  investigations,  Mr.  Hatch  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  American  trade.  _  was  "worth"  vastly 
more  to  the  UjiHed^States  than.ours  was  to  the  provinces,  and 
that  we  could  jexactjniuch  more  favorable  terms.'*    He,  there- 


■*Mr.  Hatch  sUtcd  (Report,  ante  at.,  p.  46)  ite  fleocrsi  aitttfttion  u  foTlowi; 


so 
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fore,  recommended  that  the  treaty  should  be  abrogated.    While 
he  appeared  to  think  that  some  treaty  might  conceivably  be 

Summary  showing  an  excess  of  Exportations  from  Canada  to  the 

United    States    above    those    to    all    other    countries, 

together,  from  december  3i,  1854,  to  january  i,  1859. 


1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Total 

Exports  to  the  United  States 

Exports  to  all  other  countries 

Amount  of  Cmnadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  above  those  to  Great  Britain  and 
all   other   countries 


Total  exporta  from 
Canada  to  the 
United  States, 
Great  Britain, 
and  all  other 
countries. 


$38,108,461 
33,047.016 
37,006,634 
33.473,609 


$110,634,710 
68,356,733 


42.377.988 


a«.o78,734 


Exportt  fnMn  Can- 
ada  to  the 
United  States. 


$30,003,390 
30,318,653 
14,763.641 
I3.373.'38 


$68,356,734 


Summary  showing  an  annual  excess  op  Importations  into  Canada 

FXOM  the  United  States  above  those  from  all  otbes 

countries  together,  from  December  31.  1854, 

to  January  i,  1859. 


Years. 


iSss 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Total 

Imports  from  the  United  States 

Imports   from  all  other  countries 

Imports  from  the  United  States  above  those 
irom  Great  Britain  and  all  other  countries. 


Importa  into  Can- 
ada from  the 
United  States 
and  all  other 
countries. 


$36,086,169 
43.584.387 
39.430,597 
20.078,537 


$148,179,680 
70.393.400 


68,786,380 
10,607.130 


Importa  into  Can- 
ada from  the 
United   Stetca. 


$30,838,676 
33.704,«09 
n.sa4,ti«o 

i5.63S*SOS 


$79*393*400 
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concluded  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  he  did  not  suggest  any 
!  sucli  basis  and  was  evidently  dominated  by  protectionist  in- 
I  fluences.  The  effect  of  the  forces  wliich  were  then  operating 
to  push  thtf  two  countries  farther  apart  was  seen  in  what 
he  had  to  say  regarding  annexation.  Annexation,  he  main- 
tained, had  few  advocates  on  cither  side  of  the  border,  while 
of  popular  opinion  concerning  our  trade  relations  with  the 
provinces,  he  remarked  (p,  25)  that 

"A  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  exists  on  the  southern 
Side  oi  the  boundary  line  whenever  its  operation  is  perceived,  except 
in  those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  Canadian  is  erroneously  regarded 
as  an  additional  purchaser  or  consumer,  and  not  as  he  really  is,  a  mere 
grain  carrier  in  rivalry  with  our  own  or  in  those  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  to  which,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  Canadian  or 
Qritish  Government  has  made  preferential  laws,  and  to  which  it  has 
givtn  a  local  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare  of  this 
country." 

Jame*  W^.Taylof  also  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  effect  of  the  treaty, 
and  did  actually  render  a  report  dated  MaX-3.L_lS6o,  addressed 
to  that  officer.  It  was  entitled:  "The  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Treaty;  Some  Considerations  in  Its  Favor.""  In  this  docu- 
ment Mr.  Taylor  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  treaty 
and  rebutted  the  claim  that  the  Canadians  had  been  giiilty  of 
bad  faith  in  their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  discussed  by  him  was 
the  claim  supported  by  Mr.  Hatch  that  the  action  of  Canada 
in  raising-  duties  on  imports  through  her  tariff  of  1858  had 
resulted  in  discrimination  against  American  manufacturers. 
"This/'  said  Mr,  Taylor,  *'is  no  reasonable  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Canada  is  careftjl  to  include  in  the  free  list  every 
article  named  in  the  schedule  of  the  treaty,  and  as  to  the 
manufactured  articles,  what  right  had  we  to  demand  that  the 
provinces    should   encourage   importations    from   the   United 

„     ■*  House   execiiliv?    documfflt,   jSttl    CocgreiS,    iJt    5*siioTi,    No.    gS.    1850-60, 
Vol,  I  J, 
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States  when  our  legri^latioti  of  1846  imposed  duties  as  high  as 
thirty  per  cent,  and  the  acts  of  1857  only  reduced  their  average 
to  twenty- four  per  cent.,  upon  Canadian  manufactures?"" 
In  a  long  comparison  of  the  rates  of  tariff  levied  by  Canada 
and  hy  the  X7mtc<!  States,  respectively,  Mr.  TayloT  s&ow&d 
that  our  rates  of  duty  were  for  the  most  part  fully  as  high,  if 
not  higher,  than  those  laid  by  Canada.  He  instituted  a  cart^ 
lu!  exaininatioHr  both  of  our  tariffs,  of  1846. And  that  of 
1857.  witli  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1858,  and  it  clearly  ap- 
peared that  Canada  had  done  no  more  than  to  bring  her 
duties  up  to  something  like  the  American  leveT,*'"  The'spedfic 
conclusion  dra^^Ti  from  this  comparison  was  that  our  aver<ige 
ad  valorem  duties  under  the  act  of  1S57  amounted  to  about 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  while  under  the  Canadian  act  of ^8^ 
they  were  only  about  sixteen  per  cent.  This  situation,  of  course* 
gave  a  ridiculous  appearance  to  the  demand  that  Canada  should 
restore  the  rate  of  duties  which  CNisted  when  the  reciprocity 
treaty  was  ratified^  upon  penalty  of  the  abro^tton  of  the  latter. 
The  demand  bordered  on  arrogance,  said  Mr*  Taylor,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  imposed  under  the  tariff  of 
185J'  were  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  corresponding 
rates  q£  the-  Canadian  tariff.    " 

la  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  new  Canadian  rates  upon 
our  exports  of  manufactures,  the  investigator  was  quite  as 
favorable  to  the  Canadian  point  of  view  as  he  had  been  in  dis- 
cussing the  relative  rates  of  duty.  The  Canadian  rates  of 
1858  had  gone  into  operation  August  7.  Exports  of  dutiable 
articles  frc»n  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  !858,  as  compared  with  exports  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1859,  therefore,  exhibited  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
operations  of  the  new  duties  as  against  what  had  previotisly 
existed.  In  a  long  list  of  manufactured  exports  passing  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada*  Mr.  Tavlor  found  that  there  was 


**/l>iJ..  lip.  st-sj"   **fWrf. 
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A  marked  increase  of  shipments  of  man^  articles.  The  total 
exports  included  in  this  list  aggregated  $3,140,375  for  1859^ 
as  against  $2,560^13  for  1S5S — a  result  which  would  make  it 
appear  that  there  was  very  little  justice  in  the  claim  tJiat  our 
trade  had  been  seriously  injured  by  tlie  new  rates. 

It  seemed  to  be  clear  that  the  increase  in  duties  was  abso- 
lutely demanded  by  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Canadian  Govem- 
cnent.  The  act  of  1S58  was  a  revenue  measure  and  imposed 
heavy  duties  upon  articles  like  tea  and  coffee,  which  were  likely 
to  be  productive  sources  of  income.  It  is  hard,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  to  account  fully  for  the  loud  clamor  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers  against  the  discrimination  which  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  either  subject  to,  or  about  to  suffer  from, 

,  in  Canadian  markets.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  that  g'eneral 
prejudice  a^inst  Canada  which  sought  its  arguments  even 

I  where  they  did  not  exist.  But  it  was  also  true  that  a  con- 
siderable party  was  organizing  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border  with  the  design  of  encouraging  home  industries.  Most 
Canadian  manufactured  products  had,  up  to  that  date,  been 
absorbed  by  domestic  demand,  but  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  new  tariff  a  few  began  to  be  sold  in  American  markets. 
The  imports  of  Canadian  manufactured  articles  to  the  United 
States  were  only  $234,234,  in  1858,  but  had  grown  to  $375,201 
the  following  year."*  This  agitation  for  protection  to  Cana- 
dian products  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
American  manufacturers,  who  had  always  had  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  cry  out  before  they  were  hurt*  Another  important 
source  of  opposition  to  the  new  treaty  which  was  very  clearly 
indicated  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  hostility  of  shipping  and 
transportation  interests,  particularly  those  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  competition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  looked 
apon  with  alarm  by  the  transportation  companies^  which  recog- 


nized  that,  could  the  treaty  be  abrogated,  the  commerce  of 
the  Northwest,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  South,  would  pursue 
distinctly  different  lines.  How  purely  selfish  was  this  opposi- 
tion to  reciprocity  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  no  such 
hostile  feeling  could  be  found  throughout  Pennsylvania  as  a 
whole,  for  the  coal  and  iron  of  that  State  were  finding  an 
excellent  market  In  Canada,  while  the  same  was  true  of  the 
manufactured  goods  produced  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
New  York. 

That  Mr.  Taylor's  view  of  the  hostility  of  transportation 
interests  had  considerable  foundation  in  fact  appeared  very 
clearly,  nearly  two  years  later,  in  a  set  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  and  forwarded  to  Congress. 
These  resolutions  declared  that  Canada  was  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  the  resolutions  themselvesj  Representative  Ward  made  a 
report  in  behalf  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce  in 
which  he  distinctly  charged  that  it  was  the  avowed  purpose 
of  Canadian  officials  to  divert  American  trade  from  natural 
transportation  routes  within  this  country  and  to  carry  it 
through  Canadian  territory  by  means  of  special  rates.  They 
also  sought,  he  contended,  to  drive  American  vessels  from 
Canadian  waters  by  the  levy  of  discriminating  duties  upon 
them,  thus  neutralizing  the  navigation  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
Mr,  Ward's  report  was,  however,  peculiar  in  that  while  it 
complained  of  existing  conditions  tt  argued  strongly  for  the 
general  principle  of  reciprocity  and  advocated  the  extension 
and  revision  of  the  treaty  " 

The  evident  dissatisfaction  thus  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  led  the  Canadians  to  see  clearly  that  the  reciprocity 
treaty  was  in  grave  danger.  A  reply  to  llie  arguments  of 
American  objectors  was  issued  by  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance  in  a  document "  in  which  he  considered  the  causes 


"  H>i>u«v  Cctmmiittr  ReiHirt*.  37th  Ctmgrrm.  rf  tewiQi).  VoL  ttl.,  No. 
**B«]im4.  "RfrdptodtT  Tr*»tT  of  li^*"  cMt  tit.,  p.  i\. 
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of  the  dissatisfaction  and  undertook  to  show  that  the^  were 
without  foundation.  This  answer,  of  course^  was  ineifectiiaL 
In  1864,  Representative  Ward,  on  behalf  of  the  House  Com- 
inittee"6n  Commerce,  again  took  up  the  subject,  presenting  a 

^^repQE^-in/which  he  outlined  a  new  policy  with  reference  to 
Canada- "  This  policy  was,  in  substanct,  that  the  President 
be  authorized  to  give  notice  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate the  reciprocity  treaty  tmless  a  new  convention  satisfac- 
tory to  both  governments  should  be  concluded.  The  question 
was  brought  to  debate  by  a  joint  resolution  reported  by  the 
Convnittee  on  Commerce  and  embodying  its  recommendations. 
Representative  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  sought  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  stating  that  the  President 
should  use  his  judgment  regarding  the  abrogation  of  the 
freaty  in  the  event  that  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  new  one 
should  fail.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  then  also  a  member  of 
the  House,  attempted  the  introduction  of  a  further  amendment 
by  substituting  a  resolution  providing  for  unconditional  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty. "  Neither  of  these  extreme  standpoints 
was  adopted;  and,  on  December  13,  1864^  the  House  passed 
the  original  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  by  a 
vote  of  85  to  57,  forty  members  not  voting.  *^  This  resolution 
was  received  by  the  Senate  on  the  following  day  (December 
14),  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  " 
a  step  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  question  was 
considered  a  political  rather  than  a  commercial  matter.  This 
committee  shortly  after  reported  an  amended  form  of  the 
resolution.  It  provided  for  the  unconditional  abrogation  of 
the  treaty*  and  passed  the  Senate  January  12,  1865,  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  8."     The  amended  resolution  was  then  returned  to 


V*  ^ 


*^  Seports  of  Committees,  jBth  Congrcaa,  tst  e^ssioti,  tM^-S^,  No.  jgi,  VoL  i, 
_  I 
"  CtfngrtJritiHol  Cisbe,  381b  Consre^g,  i9t  sesaion.  iB6'3-64,  p.  J4551  also  p.  33&1. 
**  Ibid.^  3d  Bcsiion,  Part  I.,  p,  ^2. 
**  find,,  a^tti  Coa^cBB,  ad  cccsionj  p.  54. 
« tbii.,  p.  377. 
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the  House  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in  on  the  i6th 
of  January,  1865,"  As  finally  framed,  the  resolution  stated 
that: 

"It  is  no  longer  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  saint  (the  treaty]  m  force"  •  *  *  and  that  "notice  be  given 
of  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  according  to  the  provisions 
therein  canialned  for  the  lentiination  of  the  same."  " 

Thtis  ft^iiuil  (1u^  rcsohition  was  approved  by  the  President 
January  18,  18(15  *^''  and  our  relations  willi  Canada  came  to  a 
close  March  17,  1866, 

It  seems  astonishing  that  Canada  should  have  permitted 
so  valuable  a  commercial  arrangement  to  slip  from  her  grasp 
without  a  determined  effort  to  retain  ils  benefits.  The  danger 
does  not  s«ra  to  have  be«n  fully  realized  until  it  was  too  late 
to  take  effective  action.  Great  Britain,  especially,  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Canada  in  the  whole 
matter.  According  to  Mr.  E,  W.  Watkin  "  the  ministr>'  ¥fas 
guilty  of  the  most  culpable  negligence.  Speaking  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  era  this  subject  in  February,  1865, 
Mr.  Watkin  said : 

*A  treatr  of  amity  and  commcTce  betmcn  Great  Britain  aikd  tlie 
United  Stuo  of  America.  knowD  as  tbe  *Tcctpro<ity  treaty,*  has  been 
•Poiwed  to  cacpin  with  die  cxpitT  of  A*  twchv  mootlis'  notice  grren 
«l  iSbK  tyth  llanK  iS^  br  tbe  gwemumut  at  Waobbflon  vatAtr  tlie 
■limltj  €f  riK  ScbMc.  *  *  *  llo  exptaudtitn  Im*  httm  fntn  to 
ANVMMB^aor  hatasiafle  pajper  ol  ««y  load  bcca  Ikid  ivos  ite  uUe 
of  Hk  Hoine  of  B«r  liai«st3r's  a'1'i.fww.t  *  *  *  b«t  il  hk»  htm 
*  *  *  >li(iwid  to  cavirc  *  •  •  owibk  mmtr  ta  die  calpaUe 
■nBaiai  ■  aaid  md^Ank  ■ubbcboC  of  iIkik  who  bin  bad  tkatie 
off  BlMin  iBlCRtfS^ 

ItooHfae  to  Mr.  Wa^dn.*  ^'tbt  rsqHs  of  tnck  lad  b«xn 


••**gia 
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SO  happy  that  a  total  annual  interchange  of  commodities  of  a 
value  of  nearly  i  10,000,000  a  year  in  amount  between  the 
British  provinces  and  tlie  United  States"  existed.  The  treaty 
might  have  been  revised  and  extended,  he  thought,  before  the 
causes  of  irritation  Kad  led  to  such  intense  feeling. 

Action  looking  to  the  prolongation  of  the  treaty  came, 
however,  when  it  was  too  late.  The  twelve  months'  notice 
aimused  the  Canadians  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  they  were 
about  to  lose  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  an 
extension.  January  24,  1866,  a  delegation,  including  A.  T. 
Gait,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  W.  P.  Rowland,  the 
Postmaster  General  of  Canada^  A.  J.  Smithy  Attorney  General 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  W.  A.  Henry,  Attorney  General  of 
Nova  Scotia,  came  to  Washington,  and  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary 6,  vainly  attempting  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  Through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposals  were  made  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  and  counter-pro- 
posals concerning  duties  on  Canadian  products  were  submitted 
to  the  delegates,  but  the  terms  offered  were  such  as  to  make 
n^otiations  absolutely  impossible.  The  Canadian  ii(>legates 
returned,  home  in  _disgust.  and  the  only  result  of  their  visit 
wew'the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  during  March, 
1866,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  a  new  treaty  should  be 
offered  to  Canada.  The  bill  failed  of  passage,  but  even  had  it 
gone  through  Congress  the  offer  tliereby  made  would  never 
have  been  accepted,  for  its  terms  were  so  unfair  that  Canada 
cotild  not^have  dreamed  of  accepting  them. 

ft  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  considered  the  advantages  accruing  to  Canada  under 
the  treaty  to  be  vastly  superior  to  those  obtained  by  them- 
selves through  it.  The  annexation  movement  was  still  far 
from  dead,  and  directly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  announced,  it  was  displayed  in  several 
ridiculous  ways,  ^he  prediction  was  very  generally  madg 
that  within  two  years  Canada  would  he  compelled  to  ask  for 
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admission  to  the  United  Stales,  At  a  meetiiig  of  delegates 
representing  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  organizations 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  came  together  at 
Detroit  July  11-14,  1865,  Mr.  Potter,  then  United  States 
Consul  at  Montreal,  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  very 
baldly  in  the  following  words : 

*'Now  we  are  ready  to  give  you  in  Canada,  the  most  perfect  red* 
prodty,  Wc  will  give  you  complete  free  trade,  but  we  ask  yqai  to  come 
and  share  Tilth  vs  the  respDnsIbnUIts  of  our  own. government.  *  *  • 
I  believe  that  I  express  the  general  feelirg  of  those  who  are  the  most 
friendly  to  the  United  States  in  Canada  when  I  say  it  is  not  the  pohcy 
of  our  government  •  •  *  to  contintie  this  treaty  and  I  believe  that 
in  two  years  from  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  people 
of  Canada  themselves  will  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States."" 

In  much  the  same  strain  a  Western  newspaper^*  remarked 
a  little  later  that : 

"The  Canadians  will  soon  discover  that  free  trade  and  smuggling 
will  not  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  They 
will  stay  out  in  the  cold  for  a  few  years,  and  try  all  sorts  of  expedients, 
but  in  the  end  will  be  constrained  to  knock  for  admission  into  the  great 
Rj^ublic.  Potter  was  right  when  he  predicted  that  the  abrojration.pf  the 
treaty  would  causa  annexatiMiu'' 

This  political  reason,  however,  cannot  fully  account  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  agreement.  In  such  cases,  results  are 
often  produced  by  entirely  antagonistic  influences  and  in  this 
instance  a  force  precisely  opposite  to  the  desire  for  annexation 
was  working  strongly  in  conjunction  with  it  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  This  was  the  hatred  of  Canada  and  the  wish 
io  weaken  our  relations  wtth  that  country.  The  conduct  of 
Ihe  Southern  party  in  England  had  aroused  strong  indigna- 
tion in  the  Northern  states,  and  it  would  seem  that  to  this 
must  be  largely  attributed  otir  action  in  giving  notice.  Ac- 
cording to  Goldwin  Smith." 

'To  the  anger  which  the  behavior  of  a  party  in  England  had  ex- 


^  Ibid.,  p,  4ii. 

**  Chicago  Tribmne.  January  6,  i866. 

''"CBOida  vaA  the  Canadian  Question,"  Londoni  anA  "Sew  York.  1891,  p.  t^i^ 
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cited  in  America,  Canada  owes  the  loss  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
•  *  If  Great  Britain  can,  with  justice,  say  that  she  has  paid 
heavi];  for  the  defense  of  Canada,  Canada  «n  with  equal  justice  reply 
that  she  has  paid  heavily  in  the  way  of  commercial  sachScc  for  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain." 

Much  the  same  view  was  taken  by  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
then  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  who  wrote  on  February  2, 
1865,  to  Secretary  Seward**  that  in  his  opinion: 

"All  these  measures  (for  abrogation)  were  the  result  rather  of  a 
strong  political  feeling  than  of  any  commercial  considerationa," 

The  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  others,**  and  this  tes- 
timony is  of  great  importance  because  of  the  claim  now  fre- 
quently made  that  the  Canadian  treaty  was  very  disadvan'^ 
tageous  to  us  commercially. 

The  most  thorough  review  of  the  working  of  the  Canadian 
treaty  that  has  been  made,  in  all  probability,  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  E.  H,  Derby,  who  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Culloch  to  investigate  it.  His  report  was  rendered  in  1866 
and  not  only  contained  a  review  of  the  working  of  the  treaty, 
hut  ouUined  a  policy  for  the  future.  As  to  the  reliability  of 
the  repKjrt,  a  fair  estimate  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Watkin,  in 
the  work  already  referred  to.     Mr.  Watkin  says :  ** 

"Mr.  Derby's  report  contains  much  that  Js  sensational,  and  many 
curious  admissions,  but  its  general  tenor  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a. 
new  treaty,  regard  being  had  to  the  revenue  necessities  of  the  United 
States;  Lc,  that  articles  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
should  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  game 
articles  charged  in  the  States,  This  is  just  as  if  Great  Britain  said  that 
brandy  from  France  coming  into  England  should  pay  a  duly  equivalent 
to  the  Hngtish  excise  duty  upon  spirits,  which  would  b^  quite  fair." 

Probably  the  best  idea  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Derby's  investi- 
gations can  be  gathered  from  the  policy  outlined  by  him  for 
the   renewal    of   the   treaty.      He    suggested   twelve    features 


*■*■  Boom  ExcctiCive  DocamraU,  39th  Congrcu^  i<t  Mnioa,  VoL  i,  put  i 
(Diplofealk).  p.  Ill, 

"  Srt,  For  ^xankpltfj  FoBter,  "A  Cientury  oi  American  Tiip\ijmacy"  Boiton  tad 
New  York,  looi,  p.  339' 

**  "CkjuOB  and  tbe  StatHr'*  p.  405. 
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to  be  embodied  in  any  new  agreement  of  the  kmd,  and  con- 
tended that  llie  adoption  uf  these  would  almost  inevitably  result 
in  general  satisfaction,  and  entirely  do  away  witSi  the  friction 
previously  existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  sug'gestions  of  Mr.  Derby  were  about  as  follows: 

(i.)  That  neither  party  should  establish  or  maintain  either 
in  the  provinces  or  on  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  same  any  free 
port  whatever, 

(2.)  That  all  reasonable  exertions  shouM  be  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  to  discourage  smuggling. 

(3.)  That  each  party  to  the  agreement  should  be  free  to 
use  its  own  judgment  in  taxing  articles  of  luxury,  and  certain 
other  articles  which  he  enumerated. 

(4.)  That  cotton,  lumber,  fish,  and  coal,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  free  list,  and  certain  manufactured  articles 
be  added  to  It. 

(5.)  That  moderate  duties  be  imposed  on  lumber,  coal  and 
fish. 

(6,)  That  new  patent  and  copyright  legislation,  fair  to 
both  countries,  should  be  enacted. 

(7.)  That  goods  imported  into  Canada  through  the  United 
States  in  unbroken  packages  should  be  valued  at  the  cost  in 
the  country  of  production,  and  the  same  in  the  case  of  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  tlirough  Canada. 

(8.)  That  there  should  be  no  discriminating  rates  in  favor 
of  vessels  or  goods  passing  between  Lake  Erie  and  points 
below  Ogdensburg,  as  against  vessels  using  the  Wclland  Canal 
only,  and  that  no  export  duties  should  fee  imposed  on  Maine 
timber  going  down  the  St.  Johns. 

(9.)  That  navigation  shonhl  be  secured  through  Lake  St. 
Clair,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  into  Lake  Champlain,  for  vessels  of  both  countries  draw- 
ing from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet, 

(10.)  That  vessels  built  in  either  country  nuRht  he  sold 
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and  registered  in  the  other  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  five  dol- 
Kars  per  ton  for  a  limited  period. 

(ii,)  That  Newfoundland,  Western  Columbia  and  Van- 
vouvers  Island  should  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  treaty. 

(i2,)  That  the  rights  to  fisheries  conceded  by  the  treaty 
of  1783  and  re-established  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  should 
be  made  perpetual.*' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  general  idea  of  the  reciprocity 
with  Canada  was  approved  by  Mr.  Derby  and  that  even  so 
bigoted  a  defender  of  American  interests  as  he  couki  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  beneficial  results  arising  from  its  maintenance. 
In  fact,  it  seems  very  clear  from  Mn  Derby's  remarks  that  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  related  purely  to  matters  of  detail,  and  arose 
largely  out  of  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries. 
This  idea  is  amply  supported  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Revenue 
Commission  of  1S66,  which  contended  that  while  the  existingf 
reciprocity  treaty  was  perhaps  not  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  a  treaty  should  be  negotiated  between  the  two  countries 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms  following  the  general  lines  laid 
down  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  itself,  but  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  points  of  difference- 
One  matter  of  considerable  importance,  which  deserves  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  daring  our  Civil  War  an  elaborate  system  of  internal 
I  revenue  taxation  had  been  developed  in  the  United  States. 
]t  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  conditions  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  certain  articles  subject  to  heavy  internal  revenue 
taxation  found  himself  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  producer,  who  was  subject  to  no  such  burden. 
It  was  to  this  fact  that  much  of  the  talk  about  annexation 


"  "A   PrrHmmory   Report   on   (l^C   Tr(ra|y   qf   Hccipfocity   wilh   Creni    Britain  to 
ft^ulare  tht  Tr^de  helwccR  the   United  States  and  the   I'tDVitiCe.^  nt  Urtlilb   North 
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owed  its  origin.  If  the  Canadtans  were  really  desirous  to  have 
free  trade  with  the  United  States,  ihcy  should  be  [icnniucd 
to  get  it  only  upon  condition  that  they  were  willing  to  submit 
to  the  same  burdens.  The  imposition  of  an  import  duty  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  oar  internal  revenue  tax  was  manitestly 
no  more  than  it  was  right  to  expect.  Yet  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  take  any  such  step  so  long  as  vre  continued, 
bound  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  to  admit  free  a  long  list  of 
articles  produced  under  similar  conditions  by  both  countries. 
There  was  doubtless  a  certain  demand  on  the  part  of_coni- 
mercial  interests  tlial  the  treaty  sliouldlk  abrogated.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  dissatisfaction  existed  among  minings 
itmiber  and  agricultural  interests,  because  they  saw  the  e6fcct 
of  Canadian  competition  in  keeping  prices  low.**  It  must 
be  recognized,  also,  tliai  there  was  a  real  feeling  through- 
out the  country  that  Canada  had  not  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  in  taxing  .iVinencan  manufac- 
tured articles  so  highly.  Instead  of  purchasing  a"  market 
fiSf  our  manufactured  exports,  what  we  had  really  done  was 
to  assure  low  prices  to  the  consinner  of  agricultural  imports, 
or  of  domestic  products  with  which  the  latter  competed.  In 
this  case,  as  m  all  others,  the  forces  active  in  showing  dis- 
satisfaction or  approval  were  those  of  the  producing  interests. 
The  consumer,  who  was  really  benefited  by  the  CanadiatJ 
tr^ty,  as  usual  said  nothing  but  allowed  himself  to  be  deprived 
of  advantages  which  he  came  to  value  at  their  proper  worth 
only  when  it  was  too  bte.  Then,  too,  the  special  Canadian  legis- 
lation by  which  it  was  sought  to  take  trade  away  from  American 
carriers  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  conceded  by  every  student  of  con\mercial  inter' 
course  that  the  Canadian  treaty  was  well  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  onr  citizens,  and  to  put  trade  between  the  two 
countries  upon  an  equitable  basis. 


•■  Artkle  imi  "'RKiptodtT,"  by  A.  T.  HmHer.  tn  La]fir*s  Cvdwa^ia  ot  Politic 
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In  the  accompanying  chart,  the  figures  representing  our 
export  and  import  trade  with  Canada,  from  1850  to  1870, 
have  been  plotted.  It  will  be  obsorved  that  during  the  five- 
year  period  preceding  the  ratification  Qf^tRe'CanatHan  treaty, 
otir  trade  with  Canada  was  steadily  increasing,  both  exports 
and  im^rts  tending  upward  at  substantially  the  same  rate. 
During  thejen^^ars  from  1853  to  1864^  incUisjve,  nojncrease 
in  the  general  level  of  trade  is  to  be  observed.  Two  periods 
brdepression  may  be  noted,  the  first  falling  in  1857-1858,  the 
second  in  1860-1862.  The  earlier  of  these  depressions  is  at- 
tributable to  the  crisis  which  prevailed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  some  extent  throughout  Canada  during  those 
years.  The  lowest  point  of  depression  was  reached  in  1858* 
but,  in  international  trade,  as  in  other  tines  of  industrial  effort, 
this  crisis  was  short-lived,  and  both  exports  and  imports  re- 
covered in  1859.  The  Civil  War  was  a  serious  injury  to  our 
export  business  during  i860,  1861,  and  1862,  and  it  was  not 
until  1863  that  the  figures  reached  anything  like  their  old 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  were  not  immediately 
injured  at  the  time  of  the  war*  but  seem  to  have  suflered 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  struggle  somewhat  later, 
the  lowest  point  being  reached  in  1863.  at  a  time  when  exports 
were  already  on  the  mending  hand.  This  is  precisely  what 
should  have  been  expected.  During  the  war,  of  course,  when 
the  productive  power  of  our  own  country  was  curtailed,  we 
naturally  looked  to  Canada  for  supplies^  and  i860  and  1861 
were  the  only  years  in  which  our  imports  from  th'at  country 
exceeded  our  exports  during  the  life  of  the  treaty,  until  just 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  about  to  close.  Recovery 
had  already  begun  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  1864 
might  be  considered  a  more  normal  year.  Then,^  with  the 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  practically 
certain  to  be  abrogated,  came  a  great  rush  to  bring  quantities 
of^CSnadran  goods  over  the  border  before  the  duties  again 
became  effective.    This  movement  accounts  for  the  abnormal 
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incrrase  in  imports  in  1865,  and  particularly  in  1866.  which 
fell  off  as  sharply  in  1867.  During  llie  four  years  after  0\c 
tcnnination  of  the  treaty — ^1^7-1870 — trade  continued  on  a 
lower,  but  fairly  normal  level,  and  the  close  of  the  period 
shows  a  marked  tendency  to  an  increase  in  both  exports  and 
imports.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  course  of  our 
aggregate  trade  statistics  which  would  go  to  show  that  Can- 
ada wiis  reaping  an  tttmitial  advantage.  It  is  trae  that  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  relation  between  exports  and  im- 
ports at  the  beginning  of  the  period  studied  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  as  compared  with  that  which  existed  at  the  end  of 
it.  Yet  this  change  from  an  excess  of  exports  to  an  excess 
of  imports  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  the  treaty.  During 
its  life,  while  our  imports  certainly  increased  relatively  to 
exports,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinctly  lower  in  ab- 
solute amount.  Even  from  the  point  of  view,  therefore,  of 
those  who  attach  great  importance  to  the  "favorable  balance 
of  trade,"  there  is  no  evidence  that  would  lead  us  to  consider 
the  working  of  tlie  Canadian  treaty  unfavorable  to  us.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  have  had,  owing  to  the  unwonted  character 
of  the  events  by  which  its  existence  was  characterized,  very 
little  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do.  Its  results  were  cer- 
tainly of  much  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  movement  which  finally  drove  imports  above  exports 
was  the  outcome  of  our  increasing  tendency  to  look  to  Canada 
for  certain  raw  products,  the  supplies  of  which  were  becoming 
inatenally  reduceil  in  our  Northern  and  Elastem  States,  or 
which  had  never  existed  there.  This  tendency  continued,  and 
was  not  even  neutralircd,  by  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty. 

The  truth  about  the  Canadian  treaty  may  be  summed  up 
very  briefly.  Its  abrogation  was  due  primarily  to  political 
influences,  which  had  nothing*  whatever  to  do  with  commcr- 
daf  considerations ;  and  secondarily,  to  the  di?i?atisf.i«:tion  fell 
by  certain  special   interests  which   found   themselves  pressed 
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hy-Xgtnadian  coinpetition,  forcing  Uiem  to  reduce  prices  to  the 
consumer  where  otherwise  they  would  have  found  it  easy  to 
maintain  them.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  argu- 
ment concerning  the  progressive  increase  in  Canadian  duties^ 
and  the  attempt  to  prevent  American  vessels  from  doing  their 
share  of  the  carrying  trade^  there  was  certainly  not  enough 
of  force  in  these  considerations  to  lead  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty,  had  special  political  influences  been  absent,  and 
had  a  few  considerable  interests  not  fancied  themselves  jeop- 
arded by  the  continuance  of  reciprocity. 

With  the  final  suspension  of  negotiations  after  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  renew  the  Canadian  treaty  in  i866^  tlie 
history  of  actual  reciprocity  with  Canada  comes  to  an  end.  A 
chapter  of  history  might  be  written  upon  the  efforts  made  at 
intervals  from  that  time  to  this,  to  re-establish  some  kind  of 
free  commercial  intercourse.  There  have  been  numerous  at- 
tempts to  induce  Congress  to  modify  our  customs  duties  in 
favor  of  raw  products  coming  from  Britisli  North  America, 
and  on  not  a  few  occasions  it  has  been  sought  by  Canada  to 
resume  negotiations  on  the  subject.  Thus,  in  July,  1869,  Sir 
John  Rose,  then  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  journey 
to  Washington  in  order  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  While  it 
is  understood  that  no  documentary  evidence  exists  concern- 
ing this  visit,  it  is  maintained  by  some  that  complete  reciprocity 
or  commercial  union  was  offered  by  Mr,  Rose  to  President 
Grant's  adminislratton,*'  Again,  in  1873,  the  Liberal  Party 
gained  the  upperhand  in  Canada.  In  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  question  of  trade  with  the  United  State*  was 
reopened.  Mr.  George  Brown,  acting  as  plenipotentiary  for 
Great  Britain,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  then 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  drafted  3  treaty  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  but  was  rejected  and  re- 
turned by  that  body."     Subsequent  to  these  fruitless  negotia- 

**  Camadian  Magaainf,  VoL  VIII.  (Mar.,  iSg}>,  p.  4iJ. 
**  Ibid.,  p.  43g. 
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tions,  the  high  tariff  legislation  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  made  it  practically  impossible  to  think  of  reciprocity 
as  a  feasible  scheme.  It  was  not  until  1890  that  the  idea  was 
restmied  by  the  Canadians.  In  October  of  that  year,  probably 
actuated  by  the  reciprocity  debates  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff^  tlie  Hon.  Robert  Bond,  Colonial  Secretary  of 
the  Newfoundland  Government,  came  to  Washington  and  held 
conference  with  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
cerning mutual  trade  concessions.  These  negotiations  led  to 
the  intervention  of  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Canada.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  British  Minister  that  a  general  discus- 
sion of  all  outstanding  questions  should  take  place,  the  old 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  to  he  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
negotiation,  and  so  modified  and  extended  as  to  make  it 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  two  countries.  Such  a  confer- 
ence ultimately  took  place  in  Februar\%  1892,  Our  posi- 
tion, however,  was  such  as  to  put  further  negotiations  out 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Blaine  adopted  an  attitude  highly  un- 
sarisfactory  to  the  Canadian  representatives^  declaring  our 
policy  to  be  the  application  of  reciprocity  to  manufactured, 
as  well  as  natural  products,  and  claiming  that  such  a  reci- 
procity agreement,  if  conchided  at  all,  should  apply  only  to 
the  United  States,  as  against  all  other  competitors  in  Ca- 
nadian markets. 

The  continued  agitation  for  better  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  was  so  active  in  the  United  Slates  during  the 
decade  1880  to  1890,  stimulated  the  Canadian  demand  for 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  liberal  party 
of  Canada  hepan  in  18SR  a  vigorous  campaign  for  "Unre- 
stricted'Reciprocity,**  by  which  was  meant  a  degree  of  free 
trade  in  manufactnres,  as  well  as  in  natural  products,  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  movement  was  strengthened 
fby  the  passage  of  tlie  McKinlcy  bill  with  its  reciprocity  pro- 
visions. In  spite  of  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Blaine  in  1891  the  liberal  party  none  the  less  adopted,  in  1893, 
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a  platform  containing  a  distinct  statement  of  policy  on  the 
reciprocity  question.    That  platform  read  in  part  as  follows ; 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  Canada  and  tht  United 
States  as  adjoining  countries  with  many  mutual  interests,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  the  most  friendly  relations  and  broad  and  liberal 
trade  intercourse  between  them;  that  (he  interests  alike  of  the  Dominion 
and  of  the  Empire  would  he  materially  advanced  by  the  establishing 
of  such  relations;  that  the  period  of  the  old  reciprocity  treaty  was  one 
of  marked  prosperity  io  the  British  North  American  colonies;  that  the 
pretext  under  which  the  government  appealed  to  the  country  in  1S91, 
respecting  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  was  mis- 
leading and  dishonest  and  intended  to  deceive  the  electorate;  that  no 
sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  treaty,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  manifest  that  the  present  government^  controlled  as  they  are 
ty  monopolies  and  combines,  arc  not  desirous  of  securing  such  a  treaty 
•  *  *  that  a  fair  and  libera]  reciprocity  treaty  would  develop  the 
great  natural  resources  of  Canada." 

There  were,  however,  a  good  many  reasons  why  reci- 
procity with  Canada  could  not  be  obtained.  It  is  a  very  safe 
statement  that  the  ill  success  of  the  negottations  of  1891  was 
not  entirely  due  to  what  the  liberal  platform  just  quoted  chose 
tn  call  the  "misleading  and  dishonest  pretext"  under  which  the 
Canadian  government  had  gone  before  the  electorate.  The 
real  difficulty,  as  already  hinted,  was  that  which  has  always 
been  encountered,  namely,  to  find  some  "basis"  for  the  ne- 
gotiations to  proceed  upon.  It  was  more  then  ever  difficidt 
in  1891  to  fitid  a  list  of  goods  in  which  reciprocity  could  be 
arranged  for,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  include  no 
articles  whose  free  admission  would  injure  protected  interests. 

Canada  was  not  alone^  however^  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  general  feeling  ott  our  own  side  of  the  border  in  favor  of 
reciprocity,  which  had  gained  considerable  strength  just  before 
1890,  contemplated  better  commercial  relations  with  Canada 
as  well  as  with  other  countries.  An  incident  in  the  reciprocity 
movement,  was  the  bill   (H.  R.  678)   introduced  by  Repre- 
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full  reciprocity  "with  Canada.  This  bill  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  came  to  nothing.** 

So»  also,  the  House  resolution  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Hitt,  December  i8,  1889,  providing  for  commercial  union 
with  Canada,  was  referred  to  the  CcMTimittee  on  Foreign 
Aflfairs.  It,  however,  was  stricken  out,  and  a  substitute 
returned  on  May  2^  1890.  In  the  substitute,  the  President  was 
authori^edj  whenever  he  might  become  convinced  that  the 
Dominion  desired  to  enter  into  a  commercial  union,  to  appoint 
three  ccMnm  155 loners  vk'ho  should  meet  similar  commissioners 
from  Canada  and  carry  on  negotiations.** 

In  line  with  the  two  legislative  efforts  just  described  was 
also  the  action  of  Senator  Sherman.  On  September  i,  1890^ 
Mr.  Sherman  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill 
in  which  he  sought  to  establish  reciprocity  with  Canada  in 
coal.  He  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  investigate  and  report  tlie  best  method  of  extending  trade 
with  British  North  America.*"  This  attempt,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, was  abortive. 

The  amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Hale  on  September  2.  i890>  opened  our  ports  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  return  for  reciprocal 
advantages ;  but  the  amendment,  when  returned  by  tlie  Finance 
Ccttranittee^  omitted  Canada  and  was  ultimately  modified  so 
Ihat  it  became  merely  the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  Mc* 
Kinley  bill." 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  Wilson  hill  contained  a  reciprocity 
clause  providin|j  for  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  agricultural 
products,  in  return  for  similar  concessions  to  us.  While  this 
clause  was  eliminated,  a  clause  ^vas  retained  providing  for 
reciprocal  concessions  in  regard  to  agricultural  implements," 

n  Cfntrrtitufftai  Rfconl.  S)»t  Ccbgtcsa,  i$t  s«SMOll,  p.  149. 

•*rK<t.  pp.  jja  anil  ^tt■t■ 

"fWil.,  pp-  a^M;  "Uo  9S43-4- 

"Tt»d    p.  flsio. 

*■  Sec  mtamioB  of  WUhd  bill  in  Cia.J^.  VIIL  of  tht  prtacDt  volume. 
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;  ^K  axiss  iittcreaing  cSon&  to  pramcce  bcn<cr  cvxn- 
fnTTrial  xcbaicBS  «ii3i  Caaxada  has  been  ^k  woiric  oi  ihc  jii>> 
caSed  **JiBxit  H^  Ognnnssion,"  wfaach  i$  saill  noonmaUy  in 
rBJUrrtL  Tins  vas  a  body  appoxnued  by  iho  gv^vcmnxnts  of 
Caiarta  aod  of  die  United  States  to  settle  aU  points,  in  dij^vatc 
buijui  tbe  two  coantrxs.  These  indudcd  r«cipoxity,  the 
Abdan  In— <jiy,  the  fishery  question,  and  others^  It  seemed 
tM—iilr  to  rcadi  an  agrcenient  t^Kxi  some  tenns  on  nxist  points 
except  dot  of  the  Abslon  boandary.  After  the  reopnxitr 
piiuMuu  had  been  discnssed,  the  boundary  question  vras  taktn 
iq>,  the  Canacfians  dcaring  a  port  on  the  Xorth  I^acific  This 
wc  were  mnnlling  to  gnmt  and  consequently  the  deliberations 
were  tcfininatcd- 

Varioas  efforts  to  secure  Canadian  reciprocity  were  sub- 
sequently made  and  the  subject  is  now  frequently  taken  up  by 
commercial  organizations.  Nothing,  it  needs  hardly  be  said, 
has  been  accomplished.** 


**OBe  csnms  cpnode  in  the  htstorr  of  oar  trade  rcUtions  wttll  CklM<U  t» 
^>  ■■  tke  ksbfabon  of  Jnlj  xb,  189^  OJ.  S.  Statutes  at  Lamtv,  VA  i?.  p.  M>;,> 
lav  was  caritkd  ~Kn  Act  to  Enforce  Redprocal  Conm«rvial  t^rUtionii 
Bttwro  tke  Coitnl  States  and  Canada  and  for  otbcr  porpoar*."  It  aulhonr«^1  the 
FlPMidml  to  mapatd  fra  passage  ihroush  the  St.  Mary  s  Fall*  Canals  wttenevrr 
m^mat  chatse*  are  made  by  Canadian  authorities  to  American  vckwU  navixalttis  In 
Ike  St.  Lawrence,  the  Welland  Cinal  and  other  watcrwajra.  tSre  I'oNcrvMMtnat 
Rtctrd,  57tk  Congress,  2d  sc^siott.  p.  5274.)  It  will  be  rememltcrcd  that  excn  during 
the  fife  of  the  oricinal  reciprodtT  treaty,  (UssatisfacUon  had  been  felt  wit'^i  the  tnat' 
meat  aocordcd  American  vesvcls  passing  through  Canadian  canals.  It  was  this 
aame  dia^Aistection  which  culminated  in  the  Act  of  July  «ti,  t8oi.  Immciliately 
UUowing  the  paasay  of  this  set  (Aug.  18.  iS^j)  iVeffident  Harri»>n  iM\ir\l  a 
prodantatmi-  in  this  document  certain  tolls  were  imposed  on  merchandise  i>«<win|t 
throng  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canals  and  bound  for  Canadian  |Hirts  il<.  S.  MAtules 
at  Large.  VoL  a?,  p.  1032.)  The  imposition  of  these  charses  tndtitrd  Canada  l<» 
rcdbcc  the  bdl  fftir.Q»f.i  on  American  Tcssels  passing  thn.>ugn  Canadian  cansls  and 
February  ai,  1893.  the  President  consequent^  revoked  the  proclamation  of  Aug. 
iS,  preceding    Obid,,  p.  1065-6.) 


RECIPROCITY    WITH    HAWAII. 1876-I9OO. 

The  second  experiment  made  by  the  United  States  with 
reciprocity  as  a  policy  was  undertaken  in  1876.  This  was 
reciprocity  with  Hawaii  which  went  into  effect  in  that  year 
and  continued  without  intermission  until  1900,  when  we  finally 
annexed  the  archipelago  to  this  country. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  understood  that  reciprocity 
with  a  productive  area  like  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  differing 
in  cHmate  and  in  the  nature  of  their  industry  from  the  United 
States,  must  necessarily  be  very  different  in  character  from 
any  agreement  of  the  kind  previously  attempted.  Contrasting 
the  general  idea  of  such  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  in- 
volved in  the  treaty  with  Canada,  it  appears  at  once  that  the 
principles  at  stake  in  the  two  cases  have  no  similarity.  The 
treaty  negotiated  with  Canada  has  provided  for  the  reciprocal 
free  admission  bv  both  countries  of  commodities  produced 
under  substantially  similar  conditions  in  each,  and  was 
primarily  designed  to  serve  the  well-being  of  the  consumer. 
It  led  to  no  foreign  complications  nor  was  there  any 
reason  why  the  jealousy  of  other  countries  should  have 
been  excited  by  so  manifestly  reasonable  and  natural  an  ar- 
rangement. But  when  the  idea  of  reciprocity  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  sugijested  it  became  evident  that  certain 
entirely  new  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  political  problems  of  a  very  im- 
portant character  to  be  considered.  If  we  did  not  offer  some 
concessions  to  the  archipelago  it  might  happen  that  other 
nations  would  step  in  and  get  the  advantage  of  us  by  nego- 
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tiating  a  treaty  of  the  kind  that  we  had  refused.  On  the 
other  hand,  moreover,  there  were  exceedingly  difficult  eco- 
nomic considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  principal 
products  of  the  Islands  were  sagar^  rice,  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles which  were  either  produced  not  at  all,  or  in  very  limited 
quantities,  within  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  supply  of  these  articles  coming  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the 
demand  afforded  by  the  American  market.  That  being  so^ 
trade  concessions  to  the  Islands  could  mean,  so  far  as  Hawaii 
was  concerned,  merely  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  unlimited 
market  for  the  output  of  the  local  planters,  and  a  guaranteed 
profit  on  the  sales,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  such  articles  would 
necessarily  be  fixed  by  the  cost  of  producing  the  most  ex- 
pensive portion  of  the  supply.  If,  therefore,  some  other  coun- 
try— for  example,  Cuba — was  engaged  in  turning  out  goods 
of  the  same  kindj  and  if  these  were  needed  and  must  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  producers  would 
evidently  be  able — supposing  that  they  could  produce  as 
cheaply  as  the  Cubans — to  profit  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
difference  in  tariff  rates.  It  must  have  been  clear,  therefore, 
that  concessions  to  Hawaii  could  not  possibly  result  m  lower 
prices  to  our  consumers,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  mean 
an  absolute  loss  to  the  government  in  the  shape  of  duties 
remitted  by  lowering  the  tariff.  It  might  be  good  policy  to 
offer  these  concessions,  provided  we  could  get  satisfactory 
reductions  in  return  for  them,  but,  in  any  event,  whatever 
was  obtained  must  be  directly  paid  for  by  American  pur- 
chasers of  Hawaiian  goods.  Evidently  the  Islands  were  not 
likely  to  take  from  us  any  large  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  plain  inference  must  have  been  that  the  advan- 
tages gained  bv  them  from  ns  could  be  compensated  only  by 
^K  giving  us  an  opening  for  our  manufactures,  or  by  according 
^H  us  political  advantages  which,  whatever  their  value  might  be, 
[  were    actually    desired   at   Washington.      The    situation   was 
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evidently  ver>'  different  from  that  which  existed  in  the  case 
of  trade  with  a  country  like  Canada,  from  which  we  might 
or  might  not  import  largely  and  to  which  we  exported  sub* 
stantiallv  the  same  kind  of  goods  we  imported.  Thus  the 
problem  o£  remitting  duties  charged  on  Hawaiian  imports 
might  be  solved  in  either  of  two  ways ;  reciprocity  or  annexa- 
tion. 

The  plan  of  annexing  Hawaii  had  been  mooted  at  various 
times  before  reciprocity  was  seriously  thought  of.  The 
Islands  very  early  came  into  close  relations  with  the  United 
States,  to  which  they  naturally  sent  their  output  and  from 
which  it  was  easiest  for  thcrn  to  draw  supplies  of  manufac- 
tured goods*  As  British  trade  expanded  and  the  increasing 
population  of  Australia  made  that  country  a  factor  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  tlie  international  market,  we  began  to 
find  that  we  did  not  so  exclusively  control  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  Islanrls  as  we  had  been  wont  to  do.  It  was 
feared  by  many  American  statesmen  that  the  Archipelago 
might  practically  become  a  British  possession,  owing  to  in- 
crcasmgly  close  relations  with  Australia  and  through  it  with 
Great  Britain. ' 

After  the  Civil  War  had  closed  and  the  Cajiadian  treaty, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  already  detailed,  had  been  abro- 
gatcdj  the  idea  of  reciprocity  with  other  countries  seemed  to 
take  a  new  hold.  Even  a  decade  earlier,  when  the  Canadian 
negotiations  were  still  fresh^  an  agreement  witli  Hawaii  had 
actually  been  concluded.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  July»  1S55, 
the  treaty  having  been  negotiated  by  Secretary  Marcy,  who 
had  successfully  carried  through  the  Canadian  arrangement?, 
and  Jud^e  Lee,  representing  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  Senate  was  apparently  favorable,  but  the  whole  subject 
was  pushed  aside  by  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  time,  so  that 
nothing  was  actually  done.    Mr.  Marcy 's  successor,  however. 


1  Schujler,  "^^AmCrUmn  Diplonuc?."  New  Yoflt.   18861  pp.  441-445. 
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kept  the  matter  in  mind.  During  the  Civil  War,  it  was  once 
or  twice  considered  by  Secretary  Seward,  but  no  direct  steps 
viere  taken  until  1S67.  On  the  ist  ot  February  of  that  year^ 
Mr.  McCook»  our  Minister  at  Honolulu,  was  informed  of  our 
desire  to  revive  tlie  reciprocity  treaty  of  1855,  which,  as  we 
have  jusl  seen,  had  failed  of  ratitication.  It  was  distinctly 
slated,  however,  that  the  terms  must  be  more  liberal  to  the 
United  States  than  those  former!)-  proposed.  Acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  instructions,  Mr.  McCook,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1867.  negotiated  with  Mr.  Harris,  who  represented  the 
flawaiians,  a  reciprocity  treaty.  The  final  arrangements  were 
made  at  San  Francisco,  but,  although  the  document  was 
approved  by  the  President^  and  was  ratified  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government  on  July  30,  it  was  neglected  by  tlie  Senate.  Being 
received  in  July,  tt  was  not  reported  until  February^  1868, 
and  no  action  upon  it  was  taken  imtil  two  years  later  when 
(June  1,  1870)  it  was  rejected. 

While  the  subject  was  still  under  debate,  in  1867,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
had  transmitted  to  that  body  a  report  from  Hugh  McCulloch, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concerning  reciprocity  with 
the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.*  Mr.  McCulloch  freely  conceded 
that  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  two 
countries  would  reduce  the  revenue  derived  from  import.*:  by 
the  United  StateSj  but  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  such 
an  agreement  would  tend  toward  an  enlargement  of  national 
commerce.  He  pointed  out  statistically  that  trade  with  the 
Islands  was,  at  the  time,  of  small  importance  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  an  exchange  of  our  agricultural,  forest  and  manu- 
factured products  for  unrefined  sugar  and  molasses.  The 
quantity  of  such  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  United 
States,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  Mr.  McCulloch's 


■  Srnite  Esecuiive  Doeumrnt,  3.'ii'b  Conercw.  ad  srsiion.  No.  20,  p.  5.  for 
I'ruiJent  Ji>bn«un':&  mcuaBc  of  February  6,  jB6j,  communicadng  McCuiloch'i 
noon. 
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report,  was  only  about  one  per  cent-  of  our  total  importation 
of  tliose  articles.  Trade  was  chiefly  cotiAned  to  the  Pacific 
States  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was  insigTiificant, 
amounting,  during  the  seven  years  in  question,  to  little  more 
than  $700,000.  Nothing  was  done  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
tlunbtfiil  whether  the  political  considerations  at  stake  would 
have  imluced  us  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  in  serious 
earnest,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  important  private  interests 
which  began  to  make  themselves  felt  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
These  influences  proceeded  chiefly  from  American  capitalists 
who  had  become  largely  interested  in  sugar  lands  in  the 
Islands."  This  ownership  was  estimated  substantially  as  fol- 
lows, at  the  time  when  the  effort  was  made  (successfully)  to 
renew  the  earlier  treaty,  in  1883.* 

Statement  of  Sugar  Planlations  in  the  Itawaiian  /j^tfnJj— 1883. 
Eslimated  value  of  Sugar  Interests  in  the  Kingdom,  .$15,886,800 

American 10.235.464 

British 3.»8aoSo 

German ...*.,... 970.046 

Ihiv-trtiinn..... ,,.,  , .,..,.., 641,240 

Cliini-ic , 560,000 

It  was»  in  fact,  only  after  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 

the  President  that  any  action  whatever  was  taken  on  the  treaty 
of  1867,  for  the  interests  in  the  sugar  States,  which  had  sprung 
into  greater  importanre  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  were 
able  to  stave  off  annexation  and  to  hinder  even  the  considera- 
tion ofa  reciprocity  treaty.*  Hawaii,  liowever.  was  suffering 
more  and  more  from  economic  disorders.    The  population  was 

*  As  early   u    tS66.   Mlflts^ter   MeCook  lisd    written  to   Secrctftry   Seward   u 

"There  t»  uttll  luiPther  claw— the  nlBntrrs  of  thv  couniry-  They  are  nearly  all 
AmrricatiB,  both  in  nationality  jtiJ  sympathv;  they  ar«  the  better  class  of  the 
residt%t«  of  the  I«1antls,  posaeis  its  suhstontial  wealth,  control  iu  rrsourer-*  and 
•nniially  *ihi|>  •  •  •  Rugar  tin.  the  Pacific  coast  of  lhi;_  Unitnl  Stalev"  Seoale 
EMfiiltTe  rNKummt,  So.  6    p-   134.  Jail  CnnjEr*!*,  id  MSiion, 

*  Srnatr  Report*  No,  76.  Ft.  1-.  iSHi  Cottjtfens,  isi  wssion. 

'  The  history  .of  the  early  ncgotintiors  may  lie  found  in  Senatt  EsecHtive 
IViciiment.  No.  77,  ^id  Conxros.  2(1  wusion.  which  contain*  f  tnessage  from  the 
Prtiidtnt  iFan&miHiag  correspoodence  respectinp  our   telatiooa   with  the    Islands. 
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declining  and  it  was  proving  difficult  to  keep  the  incomes  o£ 
Uie  Islands  up  to  their  former  level.  The  situation  was 
sketched  by  Henry  A.  Pierce,  American  minister  at  Hono- 
lulu, in  a  letter  to  Hamilton  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
imder  date  of  February  X0|  1873. "  Mr.  Pierce  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  subject  now  uppermost  in  ihe  thoughts  of  the  Hawaiian  offi- 
cials, planters,  and  merchants  relates  to  the  measures  needed  to  be  taken 
to  stop  the  dechne  of  the  EOngdom  in  its  population,  revenue,  agricul- 
tural productions  and  commerce.  The  panacea  for  the  cure  of  these 
evils,  in  their  opinion,  is  to  be  had  by  ejecting  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  Stales.  This,  notwithstanding  repeated  failures  here- 
tofore •  •  *  to  obtain  one.  Success  therein  js  now  hoped  for  by 
offering  to  the  United  States,  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  cession  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  proprietorship  of  the  spacious  land-locked,  esLsWy  defeadcd 
harbor  or  estuary  known  as  Eva  or  Fear]  River,  in  this  Island,  ten 
miles  distant  from  Honolulu,  and  also  to  include  the  territory  surround- 
ing it*  say  ten  miles  in  all." 

Thus  the  subject  still  occupied  an  important  place  in 
Hawaiian  thought  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether 
annexation  to  the  United  States  or  reciprocity  with  us  would 
be  the  more  practical  and  desirable.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  death  of  the  Hawaiian  King,  on  February  3, 
1874,  and  the  intervention  of  British  and  American  marines 
in  order  to  restore  quiet.  The  newly  elected  King,  Kalakaua, 
was  strongly  favorable  to  American  interests,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  visited  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  his  visit  being  a  desire  to  promote  reciprocity 
negotiations.  This  visit  was  described  by  Mr.  Pierce  as  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  English  and  French  representatives  in 
Hawaii,  who  were  desirous  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  any  closer  relationship  between  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States.  "^  Their  antagonism,  however,  had  no  effect.  Even 
before  leaving  Hawaii,  the  King  had  appointed  two  commis- 


*  tbid..  p.  148. 

*  See  kttcr  lu  Mr,.  FUh,  dated  Oct.  I3.  1874.     Ibid,,  p.  15^ 
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sioncrs,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Carter*  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
agreement.  They  went  to  Washington,  and  after  various 
pottr-parlcrs  a  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  certain  articles  were  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  in  exchange 
therefor  certain  of  our  goods  were  to  be  admitted  free  into 
Hawaii.  The  articles  admitted  by  the  United  States  included 
various  kinds  of  tropical  products,  but  the  most  important 
items  were»  of  course,  sugar,  molasses  and  rice.  In  return  for 
this  concession,  an  imposing  list  of  free  articles  was  made  up  by 
Hawaii.  It  comprised  many  kinds  of  mamjfactures,  including 
agricultural  implements.  It  also  took  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
bread-stuflfs,  building  materials,  woolen  and  cotton  cloths  and 
otiier  things.  It  omitted,  however^  ready  made  clothing  and 
liquors.  * 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  agreed  upon  on  January 

30,  1875.  It  was  voted  by  the  Senate-  on  the  iSth  of  the 
following  March  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May 

31,  It  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  Hawaiian  King» 
April  17,  1875.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington 
on  the  3d  of  June»  and  the  document  went  into  effect  by  proc- 
lamation on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.* 

The  whole  question  of  Hawaiian  reciprocity  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  bfll  (H,  R.  No. 
fiia),  carrying  into  effect  the  reciprocity  treaty^  had  been 
referred  to  that  Committee  for  action,  and  in  reporting  it 
favorably  it  was  thought  best  to  review  the  whole  situation. 
The  majoritv  conceded  at  the  outset  that,  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure, the  proposition  had  very  little  in  its  favor.  No  Im- 
mediate advantage  to  the  United  States  was  apparent,  and  it 
was  only  as  a  means  of  stimulating  trade  that  the  Qimmittee 


•  S«  appendix  for  leiri  of  this.  irtMr- 

*  Fi>r  ttjxrt  of  the  Cfmniitfcc  on  Wtyi  »nd  M«nt  concerning  thr  bill  to  mitt 
»e  tretty  intn  pff*cl  CH,  R.  6i2t  kh  Reporta  of  Comcnittew,  lays-agyfi,  4*tli 
C«tyr«t,  ttt  icarioK.  ti«,  1 1& 
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was  able  to  give  the  treaty  its  support.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments for  it  were  of  a  liegative  character.  The  danger  of 
British  influence  in  the  Islands  seemed  to  be  of  greatest 
weight,  or,  as  "the  re(x>rt  stated : 

"The  English  Governinent  and  people  are  alwaya  on  the  alert  to 
increase  their  commerci^il  advantaged.  Their  vast  PhclHc  possessions, 
already  of  iiicalcuable  value,  require  a  larger  supply  of  sugar  for  con- 
sumptioti  than  can  now  be  supplied,  hence  their  iniefest  in  securing 
3  monoply  of  this  trade.  •  *  *  The  producing  intere&t  of  ilie 
Islands  has  been  for  years  in  a  depressed  state,  but  h  is  thought  that 
the  treaty  will  give  an  imputsc  to  the  business,  and  although  it  reduces^ 
iheir  revenues  from  customs  and  imposes  upan  them  direct  taxes,  they 
prefer  to  try  this  rather  than  to  seek  relations  with  any  other  country, 
•  *  *  In  addition  to  these  great  possessions  in  the  South  Pacific  (New 
Zealand,  Australia,  etc.),  Great  Britain  bas  Briti^ih  Columbia  in  the 
North  Facil^Ct  .so  that  should  she  now  acquire  the  Sandwich  Islands 
she  would  have  a  perfect  cordon  around  the  Pacific  States.  These 
Islands  are  the  only  interruption  to  the  chief  control."    {Ibid.,  pp.  7,  11.) 

Precisely  in  line  with  this  dread  of  Great  Britain  was  the 

claim  that  reciprocity  would  enable  us  to  securtaiid  maintain 

,.a  political  control  of  the  Islands  wluch  would  be  of  great 

advantage  to  us  should  we^  at  any  time,  find  it  necessary  to 

assume  charge  of  them. 

The  argument  of  the  majority  was  not  strong  on  the  com- 
joerci^  side.  It  wholly  neglected  one  of  the  main  objections 
to  the  treaty^  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  would  so  largely 
benefit  Hawaiian  prodttcers,  without  at  all  assisting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Of  this  fact  a  merit  was  even  made.  It  was 
maintained  that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  Hawaiian 
sugar  be  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  States  on  account 
of  high  charges  for  transportation.  Sugar  production  would 
not  increase  in  Hawaii,  because  population  was  declining. 
Even  in  the  Pacific  States,  it  was  not  to  be  feared,  said  the 
majority,  that  the  sugar  market  would  be  "deranged,"  since, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  imports  of 
sugar  from  all  countries  into  these  States  were  but  66,446,470 
pounds,  while  the  amount  coming  into  the  States  from  the 


Hawaiian  Islands  was  but  17.888^000  pounds,  a  trifle  over 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  importation,  and  an  amount  insuffi- 
cient to  affect  the  price- 
Replying  to  these  arguments,  the  minority  laid  great  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  a  bad  bargain.  Imports  from 
Hawaii  into  the  United  Slates  in  1875  were  $1,227,191,  while 
exports  to  the  Islands  were  $695,364.  The  revenue  to  be  re- 
mitted by  giving  up  the  duties  on  sugar  would  amount  to 
$456,777.  As  the  minority  maintained,  we  were  giving  up 
at>out  one  dollar  in  duties  for  every  dollar  of  products  for 
which  wc  succeeded  in  finding  a  market.  The  sugar  product. 
they  moreover  said,  was  on  the  increase,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  would  reach  50^000^000 
pounds  annually.  Thus^  continued  the  report,  a  bounty  of 
two  and  two-fifths  cents  per  pound  would  be  given  to  the 
produce  rsof  Hawauan  sugar,  over  and  above  all  other  su^irs 
of  the  same  quality.  By  this  means,  it  would  be  certain  that 
we  should  attract  to  ourselves  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  the 
Islands,  cutting  off  the  imports  from  other  places  in  the  Pacific 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  During  the  seven  years  for  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  treaty  should  last,  the  loss  of  revenue 
would,  it  was  said,  probably  aggregate  $10,000,000.  Neither 
the  American  consumer  nor  the  inhabitant  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  would,  however,  tx*  benefited  by  this  tremendous 
bounty,  which  would  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  a  small 
IkkIv  of  Americans  who  had  acquired  control  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  who  refined  sugar  after  bringing  it  to  the 
United  Slates.  Not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  persons  would 
even  thus  be  benefited,  and,  owing  to  the  pro\*ision  that  no 
export  duties  should  be  laid  on  goods  shipped  from  the  Islands^ 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  the  bounty  was 
given  to  the  planters.  As  for  the  "compensating  advantages,** 
which  it  was  proposed  to  grant  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  it  appeared  that  of  all 
the  lengtby  list  of  articles  which  were  to  l>e  freely  admitted 
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to  the  Islands,  a  great  many  were  not  needed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants and  consequently  would  not  be  imported  under  any 
conditions.  Others  were  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  at 
home,  and  were  seldom  or  never  brought  from  abroad.  The 
articles  in  which  otir  trade  largely  consisted,  such  as  liquors 
and  ready-made  clothing,  which  had  amounted  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  our  total  exports,  were  entirely  neglected. 

The  political  considerations  urged  by  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  were  fully  conceded  by  the  opponents  of  the  treaty, 
but  they  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  agreement 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  /  Either  a  "firm  application  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,"  or  else  Unnexation,  would  serve  as  a 
remedy  for  political  danger  Annexation  would  be  expensive 
and  full  of  difficulties,  but  a  resolute  foreign  policy  would 
assure  all  necessary  security  from  aggression  in  the  archi- 
pelago. 

The  weak  points  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  were  again  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  opposition  to  it  shown  in  the  debates 
in  Congress.  ChieHy,  the  argument  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  coming  from  Hawaii 
was  so  very  small,  it  would  be  impassible  to  expect  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  as  a  result  of  the  concessions  made  to  the  Islands. 
This  was  dearly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  import  of  Sandwich  Island  sugar  is  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  thf  consumption  of  ihi?  United  States.  It  can  never  excepd  five  or 
six  per  cent,  of  out  cunsiimption;  besides,  this  being  art  article  of  such 
general  consuniption,  the  price  will  not  be  reduced.  Sandwich  t^Unds 
producers  Mill,  therefore,  always  take  the  very  highest  prices  in  our 
market,  and  the  American  con'^umcr  can  never  he  benefited  by  having 
the  price  of  his  sugar  reduced  by  what  they  can  send  to  him.  Yet  the 
j^overnnient  loses  the  revenue."" 

Mr.  Morrison  also  stated  certain  so-ealled  "sentimental" 
ibjcctions  to  making  the  arrangement: 

*'To  increase  the  product  of  sugar  on  the  Islands/'  he  remarked, 

*' CWlffi^WiOMa/  Rvi^ttTii,  nth  CongTcas,    ist  session,  p.    [491. 
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"it  )s  admitted  there  must  be  more  labor.  The  ody  labor  available  is 
coolie  or  imported  Chmcsc  labor,  which  is  litllc  other  than  a  form  of 
slavery,  Do  we  propose  to  lax  ourselves  to  encourage  this  iniporiation 
of  Chinese  into  the  Islands  and  strengthen  this  kind  of  servile  labor?"" 

After  al!^  tJie  practical  objection  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity 
did  not  apparently  lie  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  theoreti- 
cal considerations  already  mentioned — that  the  treaty  would 
yield  no  benefit  to  our  consumers  and  little  advantage  to  our 
exporters.  The  main  feature  nf  the  treaty  which  disgusted 
even  the  men  who  would  otherwise  have  favored  the  arrange- 
ment, one-sided  as  it  was,  lay  in  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Texas,  expressed  it : 

"The  first  objection  is.  that  it  is  a  gift  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  sugar  producers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands/' " 

Yet  the  belief  thus  expressed  was  not  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  treaty,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  private  gain 
and  loss.  It  was  directly  charged  that  the  influences  behind 
it  were  wann  in  its  support  not  solely  because  they  had  already 
invested  their  capital  in  the  Islands,  and  were  merely  seeking 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  investments  by  endeavor- 
ing to  open  a  new  market  where  they  would  have  full  sway. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  treaty  was  being  forwarded 
by  men  who  desired  to  make  use  of  it  for  speculative  purposes. 
The  claim  was  plainly  made  that  large  quantities  of  sugar 
landt  abandoned  or  undeveloped  on  account  of  depressed  con- 
ditions in  Hawaii,  had  been  bought  up  by  Atneriean  capitalists 
who  desired  either  to  sell  it  out  at  a  profit  after  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty,  or  else  to  earn  enormous  interest  on  their 
investments  by  working  the  lands  after  the  business  had  been 
rendered  profitable.  The  whole  argument  based  upon  this 
charge  was  stated  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  most  dearly 
as  follows :  *■ 

**!(  flhe  reciprocity  treaty"^  assumes  in  my  judgment  as  clearly  the 
aspect  and  form  of  a  well  defined  job  as  any  matter  which  has  been 


»»  Ibid.     **  ttn'ti.,  p.  I49J:       »■  IWJ,  pp.  H9S-7- 


before  the  House  cluring  my  membership,  *  *  •  This 
question  brings  us  to  the  *job':  *  *  *  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  the  sugar  planters  have  been  eaten  np  by  interest  and  commissions^ 
♦  their  estates  have  bankrupted  them  all  save  the  few  who 
associated  with  foreigners,  who  gave  them  capital  enough  to  enable 
Ihem  to  escape  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  and  all-consuming  com- 
missions. Sir,  where  the  treasure  is,  there  the  heart  is  also^  and 
1  have  learned  to  deplore  the  fact  that  American  dJizens  can  go 
just  beyond  our  borders,  invest  their  capital  and  then  penetrate  these 
halls,  asking  us  to  extend  our  favorable  legislation  over  their  untaxed 
fofeigTi  investments,  •  *  *  These  abandoned  or  undeveloped  sugar 
plantations  have  been  bought  up  by  American  capitalists;  and  it  is 
I  hey  who  ask  us  to  give,  under  the  guise  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  to  their 
foreign  and  untaxable  investments  whatever  protection  the  duties  on 
sugar  give  to  the  home  producer.  *  *  *  the  relatively  small  amount 
those  Islands  could  produce  would  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  price 
by  over-Slocking  the  market;  and  the  owners  being  sagacious  business 
mrti,  would  sell  at  the  market  price.  They  would  pocket  the  duty; 
and  the  gener;^!  American  market  for  sugar  wotild  regulate  the  price 
at  which  they  would  sell,  *  *  *  The  object  and  intent,  the  pith 
and  marrow,  of  this  bill  is  to  vole  into  the  pockets  of  those  recreant 
American  citizens  the  money  that  we  now  collect,  and  will  from  year 
to  year  collect,  on  Hawaiian  sugar,  molasses,  melado,  and  sirup  of 
sugar.  This  is  the  whole  story.  They  have  notl-ing  else  to  export  to 
us.  They  and  their  Hawaiian  or  Mongolian  laborers  will  want  nothing 
that  they  do  not  already  take  from  us.  *  *  *  but  if  this  bill  passes 
the  duty  on  that  amount,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  have  been  granted 
as  a  subsidy  to  those  American  citizens  who  have  invested  capital  m 
sugar  fields,  and  those  Americans  who,  in  order  to  enable  themselves 
to  serve  in  the  court  of  His  Hawaiian  Majesty,  have  denationalized 
ihcmselves.  Into  their  pockei?,  and  theirs  alonCf  will  go  the  duties 
that  should  lessen  the  burdens  of  oar  over-taxed  people." 

Most  speakers  freely  conceded  the  idea  so  strongly  urged 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  by  ratifying  the  treaty 
and  then  permitting  the  American  capitalists  to  go  on  and 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  Islands,  we  should  strongly  forward 
the  idea  of  annexation.  Yet,  even  this  was  not  granted  t>y 
some.    Thus,  Mr.  Morrison  contended: 

"It  is  said  that  giving  reciprocity  will  favor  our  annexation  of 
the   Islands.     Can   any    supposition    be   roorc   absurd?    *    *    *    The 
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last  thins  under  such  circumstances  which  the  I^anders  would  desire, 
would  be  annexation  and  the  deprivation  of  all  their  advantages."** 

Mr.  Morrison  further  stated  the  relation  of  the  treaty  to 
American  interests: 

"There  b  no  protection  in  this  treaty,  for  there  are  no  Aincr- 
iran  interests  to  be  protected.  ThcT"?  is  no  free  trade  in  it,  for  there 
is  but  little  trade  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  to  be  made  exclusive  for  one 
side.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  it.  for  much  is  given  and  nothing  re- 
ceived." " 

Jn  spite  of  the  opposition  thus  manifested*  the  bill  finally 
passed  the  House,  went  quickly  through  the  Senate,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  became  law.  Thus  the  modi- 
fications of  duties  provided  in  the  treaty  went  into  effect. 

It  is,  of  course*  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  establish  just 
how  far  the  graver  charges  made  against  those  who  were 
engagfed  in  promoting  the  Hawaiian  treaty  are  actually 
founded  upon  fact.  To  what  precise  extent  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  lands  had  been  bought  by  outsiders,  who  then  set  them- 
selves vigorously  to  push  a  reciprocity  treaty  through  our 
Congress,  can,  of  course,  not  be  stated.  It  will  be  seen  in  a 
later  chapter  how  identical  charges  were  made  with  reference 
to  Cuba,  wlien  reciprocity  with  that  Island  was  under  debate, 
during  the  session  of  1901-1902.  As  regards  Hawaii,  no 
authoritative  contemporaneous  evidence  appears  to  be  available. 
Yet  sufficient  has  been  said  at  a  later  date  to  establish  practi- 
cally a  moral  conviction  that  the  charges  concerning  the  private 
interests  at  work  in  1875-1876  contained  a  large  element  of 
truth. 

V\'c  have  seen  that*  prior  to  1876*  there  was  little  direct 
in\-estment  of  American  capital  in  sugar  raising  in  Hawaii. 
This  was  due  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry.  It 
would  be  harder  to  sav  how  extensively  Americans  acquired 
titles  to  land.  I1te  missionaries  and  their  descendants*  as 
well  as  other  foreigners,  had  settled  in  the  archipelago  and 
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had  either  obtained  tracts  of  ground  by  intermarriage  with  the 
natives,  or  by  purchase,  or  had  leased  them  from  the  govern- 
ment. That  the  investment  of  American  capital  charged  by 
certain  Congressmen  had^  at  all  events,  not  been  general,  was 
boldly  claimed  by  the  Hawaiian  Patriotic  League  in  a  state- 
ment made  many  years  later.^'  That  statement  ran,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

"It  is  an  undenbble  fact  that  outside  of  Mr.  Glaus  Spreckels,  of 
California,  no  American  has  ever  brought  into  this  country  any 
capital  worth  mentioning,  bwt  many  have  sent  away  fortunes  made 
here;  most  of  our  present  American  capitalists  outside  of  sons  of 
missionaries,  came  here  as  sailors,  or  school  teachers,  some  few  as 
clerks,  others  as  mcclianics.  •  •  *  The  local  Croesus,  American 
by  birth,  the  banker,  C.  R,  Bishop,  came  here  poor  and  started  his 
fortune  by  marrying  Ihe  wealthiest  native  princess,  whose  lands  and 
income  allowtd  him  to  duplicate  it  by  banking  on  Hawaiian  capital." 

It  appears  clear,  however,  that  these  Americans  who  had 
tints  by  acciclentf  or  force  of  circumstances,  come  into  posses- 
-sion  of  sugar  lands  prior  to  1876  had  steadily  for  some  years 
been  possessed  by  the  idea  that  their  fortunes  would  be  made 
by  a  reciprocity  treaty.  Their  power  in  the  govcnnnent  of 
the  Islands  was  constantly  increasing;  and,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  it  had  become  paramount  before  the  final  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  After  the  agreement  had  been  put  through, 
land,  of  course,  rose  in  value  and  a  speculative  era  ensued.  As 
one  man  afterward  expressed  itr 

"The  first  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  to  cause  a  'boom'  in 
sugar,  which  turned  the  heads  of  some  of  our  shrewdest  men  and 
nearly  caused  a  financial  crash."  ^' 

Heavy  buying  of  lands  resulted.  Mr.  Qaus  Sprcckels,  a 
man  largely  interested  in  sugar  rcftning  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  lands  of  Haiku,  Maui  and 
other   regions,   during  the  years    1878-1S80.       In    1879   Mr. 


1*  Foragn  R*lali"Ti»  o(  the  V.  S.,  1894.     App.  II.,  p.  gji. 

"  St^tcnicni  uf  W  I),  .Mexand'cr.  Surveyor  Cre/icra],  before  Mr.  HlQunt,  Special 
Comitiiisioner  itom  the  L'niied  Stfltts,  Jul^y  iS,  i8gj,  Foftign  Relations  of  the 
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Spreckels  mited  the  Islands  and  outlined  an  imniense  irriga- 
tion plan.  *■  Other  planters  also  sprang  into  prominence, 
acquiring  tilJes  to  land  from  Uie  ori^nal  patentees — nminly 
ilie  government  and  the  chiefs.  *•  This  whole  process  was 
clearly  described  at  a  later  date  by  Albert  B-  Loebeostetn^  an 
engineer,  as  follows: 

Q.  "Well,  now — the  pooling  ot  these  lands — who  owns  thou?'* 
A.  ^'Individoals." 
Q.  "For  si^ar  culture  ?" 
A.  "Yes,  and  for  grazing,'' 
Q.  "Did  the  natives  sell  it?"* 

A,  "They  spld  it,  atid  they  raised  money  on  it  by  mort£age,  and 
in  some  instances  lost  it  by  foreclosure."  * 

From  tlie  adoption  of  the  treaty,  onward*  the  lands  slipped 
mere  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  natives  into  those  of 
foreigners*  who  were  chiefly  Americans.  The  crown  lands 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  sold,  but  leased  on  thirty  years' 
time  and  the  disposition  of  the  domain  thus  rented  by  the 
government  to  the  planters  now  forms  (since  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Islands  by  the  United  States)  an  important 
problem  in  Havk'aiian  administration.  Moreover,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  orientals  were  imported  into  the  archipelago, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  labor.  The  Hawaiians 
themselves  were  cither  too  indolent  or  too  well  off  to  be 
willing  to  work  steadily  for  wages,  and  it  resulted  that  field 
labor  was  chiefly  performed  by  coolies.  The  conditions  thus 
produced  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  planters,  and  could 
I  hey  have  continued  under  a  perpetual  reciprocity  treaty,  with 
no  disturbance  from  the  natives,  it  is  not  likely  that  annexation 
would  ever  have  been  advocated  from  the  Hawaiian  side.    As 


^*"1l  i«  onw  nHWttri,"'  fhiA  Qm  Hawkltin  AlmanAc  and  Annual  for  iSt^. 
CTV^  G.  Tltrant,  Prhlish^r.  H>:>n(^]utn1^  p  ii,  "ihu  ih#  nu^tude  of  Hukii'* 
vttchini  vid  CKtxnm-f  filantation  i^  tti  rale  lnti>  inst^niftciancv  brfof«  the  mu^h 
■tapper  KhcflK  of  Mr.  CllWH  Sprfckr)*  whrfrhy  waters  *  ■  •  af«  to  b<- 
btmiBlit  to  irrifaftt  the  ertepsirt  pUint  *f  Cri^ini  M«ni  •  •  •  wbncen  he 
expects  to  rrodocc  ■Jonc  40,000  tsa*  ot  nagar  per  annu  a  io  vaftlj  bl*  S*o  Fran- 
cwo  tHmrrics** 
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will  be  mentioned  at  a  later  point,  however,  matters  assumed 
a  different  aspect  on  account  of  the  growing  antipatliy  to  the 
Americans  in  the  Islands. 

In  any  event  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Hawaiian  planter 
was  placed  in  an  exceptionally  profitable  position  by  the  reci- 
procity treaty.  It  is  easier  to  ascertain  how  much  went  into 
the  pockets  of  Hawaiian  planters,  as  an  aggregate,  as  a  direct 
result  of  reciprocity,  than  to  compute  their  profits  in  percent- 
ages. This  gross  differential  advantage  was  the  amount  of 
the  tariff  duties  lost  by  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say, 
supposing  that  there  had  been  no  reciprocity  treaty,  and  that 
the  same  amount  of  sugar  had  actually  been  shipped  to  this 
country  as  was  sent  under  reciprocity  conditions,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  realized,  and  the  planters  would  have  lost, 
the  amount  of  the  duties  on  that  quantity  of  sugar.  This 
amount  of  loss  or  of  gain,  according  to  the  standpoint  from 
which  it  is  regarded,  was  as  stated  on  following  page. 

This  estimate,  of  course,  proceeds  upon  several  assump- 
tions. The  same  amount  of  sugar  might  not  have  been  sent 
into  the  United  States,  for  the  cost  of  producing  it  may  have 
been  so  great  that  some  part  of  the  differential  advantage  was 
required  in  meeting  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  reciprocity  might  have  been  secured  by  Hawaii  with 
some  other  country.  These  facts  have  never  been  generally 
recognized  in  Congress.  From  time  to  time  the  old  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  have  been  raised  in  one  connection  or  an- 
other, and  it  has  always  been  maintained  that  our  tariff  re- 
duction to  the  Islands  was  the  precise  equivalent  of  a  gift  of 
that  amount  to  the  planters.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1890, 
during  the  tariflF  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Gear,  of  Iowa,"  expressed  the  following  opinion : 

'It  is  well  understood  tliat  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  arc  either  owned  or  controlled,  in  a  large  degree,  by  Ameri- 
cans; it  is.  therefore,  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  people  of  the  United 

*^  Ctmgrtmonal  Rtcerd,  sm  Congruf,  lit  Kuipn,  p,  4390. 
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States  are  being  taxed  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of 
those  plantations,  by  reason  of  the  fact  llwt  while  Sandwich  Island 
sugar  comes  in  free,  it  is  at  once  brought  up  to  the  level  of  duty- 
paid  sugar,  *  *  *  In  plain  words,  while  we  arc  ostensibly  import- 
Ing  free  sugar  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  are  in  reality  making 
a  'free  gift'  of  atvout  $5,000,000  a  year  to  the  owners  of  the  sugar 
plantations  in  these  I.siand^.  It  is  as  much  a  'free  g^ft'  to  them  as  if 
we  were  to-day  to  vote  them  this  amount  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  sugar  coming  in  from  those 
Islands  frtc  of  duty  is  brought  up  to  the  level  of  duty-paid  sugar.'' 

Of  course,  any  conclusions  regarding  profits  accruing  from 
Hawaiian  sugar  culture  must  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
facts  concerning  the  use  of  improved  machinery^  etc,  The 
character  of  the  machinery  used  gradually  grew  better,  but  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  sugar  declined. 
While  the  profits  reaped  by  Hawaiian  producers  in  1898-1900 
cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  strictly  representative  of  profits 
during  a  period  tv^enty  years  earlier,  they  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  cited  as  throwing  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  profits  of  some  of  the  companies  operating  in 
Hawaii,  with  cost  of  production,  etc.,  are  stated  from  an  offi- 
cial source :  *^ 

Cost  of  Producimci  Cane  Sucak  in  Hawauak  Islands  in  i8g8. 


Company, 


S^tx) 
6,914 

6,19s 


fgr  season. 


S199.998 
276,33? 

243^557 
138.259 


CoBt  per 
ton  of  ftUEar. 


Fro^M  per 
Ion  of 


Tbc  names  of  the  compames  are  withheld. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  profits  realized  in  certain 
cases  may  also  be  gathered  from  statements  made  abotit  in- 


"  TT<i««  nocumentj  No.  699,  jfitb  Conffreat,  ist  fl«»Jnn.,  Progresi  of  the  B«t 
SoBir  Industry  in  the  tJ.  S.  in  iBw-  Corerninent  Printing  OfSce.  Ifloo-  Appen- 
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dividual  plantations,  whose  conditions  of  production>  etc,  were 
reviewed  in  the  document  just  cited.  Speaking  of  the  situa- 
tion on  a  plantation^  the  name  of  whidi  was  withheld,  the 
statement  was  made  that: 

A  ''plantation  which  will  be  destKnated  No.  7,  produced  aovom 
tons  of  sugar  at  a  cost  of  $22.50  pvr  loo.  •  •  •  The  planlalion 
staned  with  an  original  capitalization  ol  $1,000,000.  The  profits  of  the 
concern  were  so  great  that  the  original  capital  stock  was  taken  up  and 
in  its  place  $5,000,000  of  stock  was  issued;  that  is,  the  original  capi- 
tal was  niultiplicil  by  5.  making  $5,000,000  paid-up  capital.  Rating 
ttie  selling  price  of  sugar  at  $69  per  ton,  *  *  *  and  the  cost  of 
production  at  $22.50,  this  plant  would  yield  a  profit  of  nine  per  cent 
on  its  expended  capital." 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  how  far  such  proiits 
were  exceptional  and  how  far  they  were  the  nde.  This 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  a  complete  census  of  the  planta^ 
ttons  of  the  I&Iands,  which,  of  course,  was  impracticable.  The 
rate  of  profit,  however,  obtained  from  the  same  selected  plan- 
tations studied  by  the  compilers  of  tlie  government  report 
akeady  referred  to  (p.  i3l)t  was  as  follows: 

Pbofits  of  SottB  Hawauah  Sucak  Companies  ix 


Compuvr- 

stcck. 

totil 
Prohls. 

Per  «dt,  of 

No.  2 

$600,000 

$i9g.9t)S 

331-3 

"    3 

500,000 

276,237 

54>i 

L        "  * 

750,000 

243.557 

3^47 

1       **  s 

750.000 

138,359 

i8.43 

"    6 

2^000^000 

198,991 

9-«MVa 

That  the  Hawaiian  treaty  had  very  much  the  effect  upon 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Islands,  that  had  been  antici- 
pated for  it  by  its  opponents,  is  clear  from  a  bare  inspection 
of  the  sugar  trade  which  arose  under  it.  Our  imports  of  sugar 
from  the  archipelago  aggregated  only  30,642^081  pounds^  of 
a  value  of  $2,108473,  ^"  ^^77-  That  figure  reinained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  in  1878^  but  took  a  strong  upward  trend 
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in  1879^  increasing  by  about  a  third  in  quantity  and  by  a  trifle 
less  than  that  in  value.  This  again  grew  by  fifty  per  cent, 
of  its  own  amount  in  1880.  By  1883,  when  the  discussion  over 
the  renewal  of  the  treaty  arose,  we  were  importing  114,132,- 
670  pounds  of  Hawaiian  sugar,  valued  at  $7,340,033-  Thus 
an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  about 
250  per  cent,  in  value,  load  occurred  in  our  sugar  imports  dur- 
ing those  years. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard actually  fell  off,  while  those  below  No.  10  increased  only 
slightly,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  period  were  not  much  above 
what  they  were  at  the  outset.  In  1883,  the  estimated  amount 
of  duties  remitted  on  imports  of  Hawaiian  sugar,  and  hence 
lost  to  the  United  States,  aggregated  $3,554,139. 

The  hostility  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  any  steps 
which  would  tend  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  control  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  already  been  ob- 
served. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  negotiations  on 
reciprocity  were  regarded  with  anxious  eyes  by  these  two 
countries,  and  that  international  difficulties  immediately  threat- 
ened. Presently,  the  different  interpretations  given  to  the 
"most  favored  nation  clause"  by  Europeans  and  Americans 
came  into  sharp  contrast.  Soma  difficulty  had  been  en- 
countered with  Great  Britain  at  the  outset.  A  "most  favored 
nation  clause"  had  been  incorporated  into  the  treaty  signed 
between  that  country  and  Hawaii  in  1852.  Under  this,  it  was 
claimed,  any  privileges  granted  by  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States  were  ipso  facto  extended  to  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
likewise,  was  disposed  at  first  to  taVe  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Carter,  however,  acting  as  Hawaiian  Commissioner,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  claims  of  both  these  governments,  although 
at  a  considerable  cost.  After  some  discussion*  England  pro- 
posed a  compromise  by  which  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  to 
be  assessed  on  those  goods  included  in  the  free  list  described 
in  our  treaty  whenever  such  goods  should  enter  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands  from  England.  The  original  claim  of  the  British 
Government  to  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  United 
Slates  had  received  considerable  support  in  the  Hawaiian 
legislature,  but  the  affair  was  finally  settled  on  the  basis  of  a 
ten  per  cent  compromise.  Not  until  there  had  been  a  changefl 
of  ministry  did  we  succeetl  itt  maintaining  tlie  contention  that 
the  privileges  for  which  we  had  bargained  were  exclusive, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  impaired  by  simitar  concessions  to 
other  countries.  The  claim  of  Germany  having,  as  it  did, 
much  less  foundation  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  rejected 
without  compromise-  Our  views  in  the  matter  were  very  ■ 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later 
date,"  in  which  he  used  the  following  language: 

*'It  would  be  ^1  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  argument  to  on- 
dc^rtakc  an  elaborate  demonsiration  of  a  proposition  so  obvious  as 
that  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  this  treaty  Id  other  nations 
under  a  'most-favored-nation  clause'  in  existing  treaties  would  be  as 
flagrant  a.  violation  of  the  explicit  stipulation  as  a  specific  treaty 
making  the  concession.  *  •  •  The  Governn>ent  of  thr  United  Slates 
considers  this  stipulation  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  treaty  and 
cannot  consent  to  its  abrogation  or  modification  directly  or  indirrdly. 
•  *  •  In  the  event,  therefore,  that  a  Judicial  construction  of  the 
ticaty  should  annul  the  privileges  stipulated,  and  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical execution,  this  government  would  have  no  alternative,  and  would 
be  compelled  to  consider  such  action  as  the  violation  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government  of  the  express  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  with 
whatever  regret  would  be  forced  t<f  consider  what  course  in  reference  to 
its  own  interests  had  become  necessary  upon  the  manifestation  of 
such  unfriendly  feeling,'^ 

It  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  strong 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  at  its  ex- 
piration. Most  of  the  objections  of  those  who  opposed  it  had 
been  verified  during  its  seven  years'  life.  When,  in  1883, 
the  subject  came  up  again  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  was  possible  to  reiterate  all  of  the  earlier  arguments  against 


**  Sccatf!   MiKcUaneoui   I>oeiini«Bts,   40th    Congress,    ist    s^Mton.   Vol.    tXn 
diqrta^  lit.,   wtctioa  6j,   or,   Wharton'^   "l>i£«st   of   IntcnuTion^l   Law,'^   VoL   !■■ 
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the  agreement,  fortified  by  experience.  In  support  of  the 
treaty,  could  be  urged  only  the  familiar  considerations  con- 
cerning the  political  and  strategic  importance  of  the  Istands. 
Even  those  who  favored  the  continuance  of  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  could  not  bring  themselves  to  support  it  in  an  unmodi- 
fied form.  The  strongest  thing  that  could  be  said  was  that  it 
should  not  be  wholly  abrogated,  but  that  modifications  should 
be  introduced  into  it,  such  as  would  obviate  the  evils  which 
had  given  such  grounds  of  complaint.  In  a  report  upon  the 
resolution  to  extend  the  treaty,  submitted  by  Mr.  Kasson  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,"  it  was  freely 
stated  that  the  importation  of  low  grades  of  unrefined  sugar 
below  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  had  wrought  an  injustice 
to  refiners,  and  it  was  conceded  that  this  abuse  should  be  rem- 
edied. Further,  the  progress  of  annexation  sentiment  was  seen 
in  the  argument  that,  inasmuch  as  the  main  object  of  the  treaty 
was  the  maintenance  of  our  influence  in  Hawaii,  some  stipula- 
tions looking  to  naval  control  over  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ought 
to  be  inserted.  Finally,  it  was  granted  that  in  the  case  of  sugars 
subject  to  reciprocity  the  fineness  and  grade  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  percentage  of  absolute  fineness  and  clarification 
instead  of  by  the  existing  Dutch  standard  of  color. 

In  the  minority  report,  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  low-test  sugar  had  violated  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Another  charge  was  that  much  more  sugar  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Hawaii  than  was  actually  produced 
there.  It  was  hinted  that  illegitimate  importations  from  China 
and  from  the  Philippines  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
re-exportation  to  the  United  States.  This  claim  was  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  Treasury  agents  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  February-March,  1882.  The  minority 
closed  by  recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  averred  frauds 


♦♦For  ftpoti  Kc  HoQK  Report,   No.   iftfio.  47*11  Camwrtm,  26  itulon,   il 
parts  1  and  1,  t9  fp^ 
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which  had  taken  place  under  the  treaty  with  Hawaii.  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  the  other  hand^ 
pJeailcd  for  the  continuation  of  the  treaty  on  the  familiar 
ground  of  strategy  and  defense,  but  it  suggested  a  somewhat 
new  line  of  argument  by  the  claim  that  the  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  archipelago  had  furnished  many  American 
Citizens  with  work  and  industrial  opportunities.  "Aroerican 
capital  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  at  least."  said  the  Com- 
mittee, "has  found  profitable  and  permanent  employment  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  since  the  treaty  of  1875  went  into  effect. 
The  interest  and  profit  on  this  sum  will  average  ten  per  cent. 
per  annum,  yielding  $2,000,000  to  our  people."  The  loss  of  rev- 
enue on  Hawaiian  imports  was  made  light  of  because  of  its 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  revenue  lost  on  other 
duty-free  articles.  Of  all  imports  admitted  without  duty  into 
the  United  States  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1883.  was  $206,913,289.  Under  the  treaty  tliere  had  been 
admitted  from  Hawaii  $8,029,835  without  pa>Tnent  of  tax. 
At  the  same  time  our  exports  to  the  Islands  were  $3,811,913. 
On  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  thus  amounting  to 
$4,217,922.  the  amount  of  tariff  lost,  it  was  said,  came  to  an 
inconsiderable  amount.  As  for  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  thus  indicated,  and  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in 
contemporary  discussion,  the  Committee  argued  that  the  in- 
terest due  us  on  the  $20,000,000  of  American  capital  invested 
in  the  Islands  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  Freights,  insurance 
and  handling  charges  due  us  might  be  put  down  at  $11,841,- 
748,  on  whicli  a  profit  of  $1,184^174  might  be  calculated  at 
ten  per  cent.  Commissions  earned  by  Americans  were  com- 
puted at  $592,087,  and  a  like  amount  of  profits  presumably 
earned  by  American  merchants  was  added— a  grand  total  of 
$4^3^*8.348.  From  this  it  resulted  that  no  coin  wa«  likely  to 
be  shipped  to  Hawaii.  Tlic  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  in 
fact,  merely  represented  an  amount  which  went  into  the  pock- 
ets of  Americans  to  whom  it  was  due.    It  was  unfortimate  that 
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this  ingenious  computation  was  not  based  upon  statistical 
investigation,  since  it  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  gra- 
tuitous hypothesis.  Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  the  report  was 
merely  a  plea  for  the  continuance  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  large  profits  said  to  be  earned  by  "our  own  people" 
were  paid  to  a  little  group  of  planters  and  producers  very 
limited  in  number  and  utterly  selfish  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  whole  question.  One  thing  that  was  of  special  interest 
throughout  the  whole  discussion  was  the  freedom  with  which 
was  granted  the  proposition  that  the  American  consumer  de- 
rived actually  no  benefit  from  the  arrangement  "The  market 
was  not  disturbed."  In  other  words,  the  Hawaiian  producer 
was  able  to  appropriate  the  surplus  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
differential  rate — this  was  the  main  strand  of  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  continuing  our  commercial  relations  with  Hawaii 
on  the  existing  basis. 

In  the  Senate,  too,  a  growing  hostility  to  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity with  Hawaii  was  manifested  when  the  effort  to  renew 
the  treaty  became  vigorous  iiLJ^Sj.  A  strong  minority  op- 
posed its  renewal.  From  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
came  a  vigorous  protest  when  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  pro- 
viding for  such  renewal  was  reported.  The  Committee  pointed 
out"  that  the  treaty  had  resulted  in  artificially  stimulating 
the  growth  of  Hawaiian  sugars.  Prior  to  its  adoption  our 
annual  imports  had  been  I5,ooo,ocx>  pounds  of  low  grade,  with 
3  duty  of  $500,000.  In  1883,  they  maintained,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  lands  then  under  cultivation,  together  with 
what  was  evidently  available  and  ready  for  exploitation,  could 
easily  supply  a  crop  of  350,000,000  pounds.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  charge  was  again  renewed  that  much  sugar  was  im- 
ported into  the  Islands  from  China  and  India  and  was  then 
^H  re-exported  to  the  United  States  as  a  domestic  product.  The 
^H    Committee  had,  however,   apparently  learned   comparatively 
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little  wisdom  from  its  study  of  sugar  production.  It  seemed 
to  have  caught  the  fever  for  sugar  bounties,  tlien  prevalent  in 
Europe,  for  it  wrote :  -* 

"Instead  of  throwing  away  this  vast  sum  [the  amount  of  revenue 
lost  by  admitting  Hawaiian  sugar  free]  upon  the  temporary  so- 
journers in  remote  isbnds  of  the  Paci&c,  where  by  no  possibility  can 
it  confer  any  future  advantage  to  our  own  country,  would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  to  have  bestowed  the  whole  of  this  sum  as  a  premium 
on  sugars  produced  at  home?  *  •  •  The  beet  sugar  production 
throughout  Europe  was  established  by  direct  encouragement,  granted 
at  first  by  Napoleon  to  the  home  produccrsi" 

The  determined  opposition  thus  manifested  toward  re- 
newal, coupled  with  general  Democratic  hostility  to  reciprocity, 
sufficed  to  suspend  all  effort  in  that  direction.  The  new  treaty 
was  not  actnally  concluded  until  December  7,  1887,  and  it  is 
questionable  when  it  would  have  reached  the  final  stage  of 
ratification  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  Executive. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  President  Geveland,  in 
spite  of  his  general  opposition  to  reciprocity  treaties  nego- 
tiated with  countries  lying  outside  the  confines  of  our  own 
continent,  did  not  adopt  the  same  attitude  of  strenuous  an- 
tagonism to  the  renewal  of  the  Hawaiian  agreement  that  had 
been  shown  by  him  in  reference  to  otlier  proposals  of  the  sort. 
His  attitude  was  clearly  set  forth  in  his  annual  message  of 
1 886  when  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  in 
the  following  terms : 

"I  express  my  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  intuzuLcy  of  our 
reUtions  with  Hawaii  should  be  emphasLzcd.  As  a  result  of  the  reci- 
procliy  treaty  of  1875.  those  islands,  on  the  highway  of  Oriental  and 
Australasian  traffic,  are  virtually  an  outpost  of  American  commerce  and 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific,  •  *  •  Qm- 
treaty  is  now  terminable  on  one  year's  notice,  but  propositions  to 
abrogate  it  would  be,  in  tny  judgment,  most  ill-advised.  The  para- 
mount inl^uence  we  have  here  acquired,  once  relinquished,  could  only 
with  difficulty  be  regained,  and  a  valuable  ground  of  vantage  for  our- 
selves might  he  converted  into  a  stronghold  for  our  commercial 
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petitors.     I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  existing  treaty  stipulations 
be  extended  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years." 

ll  thus  appeared  that  in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  President 
Cleveland  modified  his  prejudice  against  reciprocity  on  the 
express  ground  that  the  treaty  with  that  country  had  enabled 
us  to  gain  an  important  political  advantage  in  the  East  as 
agaitist  certain  of  our  rivals  in  the  competition  for  trade.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  apparently  altered  opinion  concerning  reciprocity 
in  the  case  of  Hawaii  was  in  no  sense  an  abandonment  of  his 
general  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  policy  as  such.  It  was 
only  on  military  and  strategic  grounds,,  including  in  the  latter 
tenn  commercial  strategy,  that  President  Cleveland  viewed  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  in  an  exceptional  light.  This 
is  of  importance  because  of  the  claim  frequently  made  that  the 
reference  to  Hawaii  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  indicated  a  leaning  toward  reciprocity,  as  a  policy. 

Thus  seconded,  the  treaty  of  renewal  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Senate,  January  20.  1S87,  was  ratified  by  the  President 
on  the  7th  of  the  following  November  and  by  the  Hawaiian 
King,  October  20,  of  the  same  year.  The  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  Washington,  November  9,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  long-delayed  document  was  at  last  proclaimed. " 

Certain  articles  supplementary  to  the  treaty  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  executive  session  on  December  6, 
1884,  "    In  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted,  the  treaty 


"  Senate  Execntire  Documents.  No.  77,  53d  Confess,  ad  irssion,  p.  i66- 
'*  Smatc  Miscellaneous  Ducumetitsi,  soth  CDUgreafl,  t&t  seasion,  No.  64*  Thi* 
document  contains  th«  report  at  the  Ccntimiiiet  on  Fofeign  Relations  on  a  reaotii- 
tioo  stibmined  m  executive  i,»SLon  calling  for  co|iies  of  omcial  correHpondcnce  con- 
ceraing  Lhe  ratification  of  the  treaty  bctw«n  Hawaii  and  (be  United  SlAtes.  The 
trcatr  as  finally  adapted  ran  a<i  fqllows: 

Supi^lemeniary  cotiventiQn.to  limit  the  duration  of  th»  convention  respectinE 
CQUimtrcia]  fcviprgcity  between  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  His  iiajttty  the 
KiAC  of  tbt  Hawaiian  Islands  concluded  Januaiy  30,   1875." 

ARTICLE  r. 
"The  hiah  contractinff  parties  agree  that  the  tJme  fi3(ti3  fof  Ibe  dufation  of  the 
«id  convctitiDTi,  ^ball  be  definitely  cjiientlcd  for  a  period  af  mv«i  years  irom  the 
date  of  exchAnge  of  ratiRcation^  hereof,  and  further,  until  the  expiration  uf  twelve 
month*  after  either  of  the  higli  contracting  parties  sliall  tivt  notice  to  tbt  other  0* 
its  with  to  terminate  the  same,  each  of  the  high  ci>ntracting  parties  being  at 
liberty  to  p've  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  efld  of  the  aaid  term  of  seven  years 
or  at  anj  time  tliercafter." 
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was  extended  for  another  period  of  seven  years  and  was  to 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
lits  should  give  notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate  it-  In  such 
case,  the  agreement  was  to  expire  twelve  niontJis  after  notice, 
Moreover,  the  bait,  which  it  had  earlier  been  proposed  bjT 
Hawaiian  tntert'sts  to  offer  to  the  United  States,  was  now 
dcnunUed  by  this  country-.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  final  draft 
that  we  should  be  given  a  coaling  and  repair  station  ia  the 
harbor  of  Pearl  River.  We  thus  acquired  a  nutitar>'  foothold 
in  the  Islands  as  an  additional  compensation  for  Uic  free  sugar 
and  free  markets  which  we  granted. 

The  debates  in  the  public  press  and  the  general  Station 
concerning  reciprocity,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future 
cliapter,  acquired  peculiar  acuteness  during  1883-1885,  com- 
bined shortly  after  1 884  with  the  cfTort  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  to  force  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  document 
upon  public  notice.  A  strong  party  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  opposed  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  also  to  all  reci- 
procity of  a  kind  which  involved  one-sided  concessions  like 
those  of  the  treaty  in  question.  The  views  of  this  grotip  were 
dearly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill^  in  a  resolution  offered  by  him 
when  the  reciprocity  question  w^s  first  beginning  to  assume  a 
serious  phase.  This  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  Jan^ 
uary  7.  18S5,  ran  as  follows:** 

"Rfsoh^d,  Thai  so-called  reciprocity  tmtics  b»ving  no  possible 
Ittsis  of  rcd|in3city  with  natioDS  of  iaferior  popuUtioa  and  wealth 


I 


'His  U*j»tr  the  King:  of  the  H&wuuui  liluidt  grmnte  to  Ute  Goremi&cnt  of 

Tnhed  States  ^e  cxcFusive  rivfat  t»  enter  tbw   harbor  of   Fvarl  River,  m  t^ 

Iilutd  of  Oahu,  utd  lo  «4Ublbli  and  fnumiin  ibrr«  i  coiJiiig  uid  repair  s^ioa  for 


tlic  ii»  of  vdwts  of  the  United  Slates,   ui<l  \o  ihit  end  the  United  Stata 
improre  Ibe  tnitMUx  to  uid  lutbot  and  do  all  other  thiacs  ncedfut  lo  tbe  fmpow 
•for«!4i4." 

AKTtCLE  lit. 

**The  present  coo'vmtMKi  alnU  be  ratified  and  tbe  ratificatkai  txchaficed  Bt 
Waahinitoa  as  aooa  mu  potoibl*. 

'^In  Titnea  vfaercof  tbe  tvwoctire  plenipotrntiuies  have  dgned  tbe  i^rFieat 
cosTvntioii  in  dapUeale,  aad  liare  aereunlD  afind  their  revcctiTr  Kala. 

"Lkine  M  tht;  City  oi  WaibiogioOt  tbe  ^Ok  ^ty  of  Pcccfltber,  in  ihc  r**f  <*'  <"tf 
Lord  1S&4." 
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inrolving    the    surrender    oE    enormously    unequal    sums   of   revenue, 

iiTolving  the  surrender  of  immensely  Utger  volunics  of  home  trade 

are  offered  to  us  in   return,  and   involving  constitutional   ques- 

Itions  of  the  gravest  character,  are  untimely^  and  should  everywhere 

[lie  regarded  with  disfavor." 

Later,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Morrill  re- 
irked:" 

"Such   treaties   are   unrepublican   in   their  origin   and    character, 
jhaving  bten  sternly  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  earlier  statesmen 
rof  our  country^  and  because  they  obviously  tend  largely  to  the  in- 
crease   of    the    executive   power    by   making;    Congress    the    obedienit 
rasters  of  its  will." 

This  growth  of  hostile  sentiment  in  America  was,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  pressure  for  closer  relations  with  us  due 
|to  the  constantly  increasing'  tendency  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment to  slip  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
"missionaries"  and  of  the  American  capitalists  in  the  Islands. 
l"he  annexation  idea  was,  in  fact,  stimulated  by  the  growing 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  the  Hawaiian 
variety  was  unjust.  The  planters  saw  that  their  differential 
advantage  could  not  be  defended  on  economic  grounds,  and 
they  likewise  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  time  wheti  they  would 
either  have  to  surrender  their  claims  or  secure  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  political 
situation  in  the  archipelago  speedily  developed  to  a  very 
critical  point.  The  antipathy  of  the  natives  who  were  revolted 
by  the  attempt  to  exploit  their  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
who  disliked  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  orientals^ 
culminated  in  an  "anti-missionary"  movement  which  came  to 
a  head  in  1886.  This  was  followed  by  a  reactionary  revolu- 
lion  in  1887,  set  on  foot  by  the  sugar  planters,  it  was  supposed, 
but  meeting  with  only  partial  sviccess.  Two  years  later  oc- 
curred  an  effort  at  a  native  reaction,  but  this  attempt  met  with 
total  failure.  The  measure  of  power  regained  by  the  planters 
in   1887  partially  reassured  the  annexationists,  whose  fears 
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was  extended  for  another  period  of  seven  y^are  and  was  to 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  of  the  contracting  par-  H 
lies  should  give  notice  of  ils  desire  to  terminate  it.     In  such 
case,  the  agreement  was  to  expire  twelve  months  after  notice. 
Moreover,  the  bait^  which  it  had  earlier  been  proposed  byB 
Hawaiian  interests  to  offer  to  the   United  States^  was  now 
demanded  by  this  country.    It  was  stipulated  in  the  final  draft 
that  we  should  be  given  a  coaling  and  repair  station  in  the  H 
harbor  of  Pearl  River.    We  thus  acquired  a  miliUry  foothold 
in  the  Islands  as  an  additional  compensation  for  the  free  sugar 
and  free  markets  which  we  granted. 

The  debates  in  the  public  press  and  the  general  agitation 
concerning  reciprocity,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future 
chapter,  acquired  peculiar  acuteness  during  1883-1885,  com- 
bined shortly  after  1884  with  the  effort  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  to  force  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  document 
upon  public  notice.  A  strong  party  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  opposed  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  also  to  all  reci- 
procity of  a  kind  which  involved  one-stded  concessions  like 
those  of  the  treaty  in  question.  The  views  of  this  group  were  ^| 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  in  a  resolution  offered  by  him 
when  the  reciprocit)^  question  was  first  beginning  to  assume  a 
serious  phase.  This  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  Jan- 
uary 7,  1885,  ran  as  follows :  ** 

"Rfsohfdf  That  so-called  reciprocity  treaties  having  no  possible 
basis  of  rcciprocitj  with  oations  of  laferior  population  and  wealth 

ARTICLE  11. 
"Hi*  Majatjr  ihc  Kioi  of  the  Hiw«iian  Islands  gnuita  to  tbe  (jorernm«nt  of 
(1w  United  Sucm  Ibt  cxcluiive  richt  lo  enter  the  tuutMr  of  Pearl  River,  in  tbe 
Island  o{  0»lm,  »n(!  lo  rsiablisli  «o3  maintMni  ibere  t  co*ling  fend  fti  ait  ii*ii<iii  for 
the  use  of  vKxeli  of  tbe  United  Stfttes,  and  to  that  «nd  tfae  Uotied  States  waj 
improve  the  Kntr^nce  tn  HiiJ  lurbar  and  do  aJl  other  ibirLgm  Dcciilfui  In  tbe  purpose     ^_ 

ARTICLE  IIL  ^ 

"The  present  conTention  shall  be  ratified  and  tbe  ralificatiims  eRchangcd  U 
Wa*biiigton  as   UM>a  as   pobiblc. 

"In  witnrM  wbcri^f  tbt  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  preKnt 
eoQvei»i«ti  m  durbtieiie,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  stain. 

'^'I>oae  at  the  Ctt;  of  Wa»htagtoa,  the  6th  ity  ttt  Detonhcr.  in  Uw  year  pl  our 
Lord  iBS4'" 

»  C^mgrttnotuil  Rtc9r4,  iStfa  CCDSRB.  jd  tM^n.  p.  S04. 
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involving  the  surrender  ot  enormously  unequal  sums  of  revenue, 
I  involving;  tht  surrender  of  iniTnensely  larger  volumes  of  home  trade 
jlhaii  are  offered  to  us  in  return,  And  involving  constitutional  ques- 
liions  of  the  gravest  character,  are  untimely,  and  should  everywhere 

be  regarded  with  disfavor/' 

Later,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Morrill  re- 
marked:" 

"Such  treaties  are  unrcpublican  in  their  origin  and  character, 
havins  been  sternly  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  earlier  staiesmen 
of  our  country,  and  because  they  obviously  tend  largely  to  ihe  in- 
crease oi  the  executive  power  by  making  Congress  the  obedient 
rasters  of  its  will." 

This  growth  of  hostile  sentiment  in  America  was,  however, 
more  than  oifset  by  pressure  for  closer  reJations  with  us  due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment to  slip  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
"missionaries"  and  of  the  American  capitalists  in  the  Islands, 
The  annexation  idea  was,  in  fact,  stimulated  by  the  growing 
kfeeling  in  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  the  Hawaiian 
."variety  was  unjust.  The  planters  saw  that  their  differential 
advantage  could  not  be  defended  on  economic  grounds^  and 
they  likewise  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  time  when  they  would 
dther  have  to  surrender  their  claims  or  secure  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  these  facts»  the  political 
situation  in  the  archipelago  speedily  developed  to  a  very 
critical  point.  The  antipathy  of  the  natives  who  were  revolted 
hy  the  attempt  to  exploit  their  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
who  disliked  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  orientals, 
culminated  in  an  "anti-missionary'"  movement  which  came  to 
a  head  in  1886.  This  was  followed  by  a  reactionary  revolu- 
tion in  1887,  set  on  foot  b)'  the  sugar  planters,  it  was  supposed, 
but  meeting  with  only  partial  success.  Two  years  later  oc- 
curred an  effort  at  a  native  reaction,  but  this  attempt  met  with 
total  failure.  The  measure  of  power  regained  by  the  planters 
in   1887  partially  reassured  the  annexationists!   whose  fears 
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was  extended  for  another  period  of  seven  years  and  wa; 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  give  notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate  it.  In  such 
case,  the  agreement  was  to  expire  twelve  months  after  notice. 
Moreover,  the  bait,  which  it  had  earlier  been  proposed  byj 
Hawaiian  interests  to  offer  to  the  United  States,  was  now 
iiemanded  by  this  country.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  final  draft 
that  we  should  be  given  a  coaling  and  repair  station  in  the 
harbor  of  Pearl  River.  We  thus  acquired  a  military  foothold 
in  the  Islands  as  an  additional  compensation  for  the  free  sugar 
and  free  markets  which  we  granted. 

The  debates  in  the  public  press  and  the  general  agitation 
concerning  reciprocitj%  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future 
chapter^  acquired  peculiar  acuteness  during  1883-1885,  com- 
bined shortly  after  1884  with  the  effort  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  to  force  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  document 
upon  public  notice.  A  strong  party  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  opposed  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  also  to  all  reci- 
procity of  a  kind  which  involved  one-sided  concessions  like 
those  of  the  treaty  in  question.  The  views  of  this  group  were 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  in  a  resolution  oflFered  by  hira 
when  the  reciprocity  question  was  first  beginning  to  assume  a 
serious  phase.  This  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  Jan-i 
uary  7,  1885,  ran  as  follows:"  ' 

"Rcsoh'fd,  That  so-called  reciprocity  treaties  having  no  po^ible 
basis   of  reciprocity  witli  nations  of  inferior  population  ajid    wealth 

ARTICLE  II. 

"Hii  MajcstT  tlie  Riiiff  at  the  HAw&uan  Islands  gruntft  to  tlie  Goverriment  of 
the  United  bUtta  tbe  cjccluaive  riFbt  lo  enter  tbe  harbor  of  F^arl  lUvx^r,  m  tbe 
Island  at  Oaiiu.  and  ID  cntahliali  ana  mnintaii)  there  a  cQaliflA  And  repair  stfLliod.  iof 
tht  UAe  of  vcsfteli  of  the  Unitrd  Statrs^  and  (o  that  «-nd  Lhc  Cmt^  StaiM  muf 
improve  ibe  cninnce  in  said  harbor  and  du  all  other  tliinKi  needful  la  the  puipoic 
■fomaid." 

ARTICLE  III. 

"Tbe  pr«Mat  canvention  ihall  be  r&tificd  and  the  ntificaticmt  cxchanctd  it 
Washington  as  soon,  ns  possible. 

"Iti  witiic-Bs  whereof  \ht  r«ipecttve  plenipotentiaries  ha'rc  siKned  the  preaent 
coBveniion  in  duplicate,  and  have  hereunto  afllixed  iheir  respective  scaXa. 

"Done  at  [he  City  of  Waahm^Oo,  the  6th  day  of  December,  id  the  ytMX  ot  our 
Lord  iSt4." 

■*  ComtrtititfMl  Retord,  48lh  CodfrtU,  2d  tCsSion.  p.  £06. 
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inrolving  the  stirrcnder  of  enormously  unequal  sums  of  revenue, 
involving  the  surrender  of  immensely  larger  volmncs  of  home  trade 
than  are  offered  to  tts  in  return,  Rnd  involving  constitutional  ques- 
tions  of  the  gravest  character,  are  unliniely,  and  should  everywhere 
be  regarded  with  disfavor.*' 

Later,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Morrill  re- 
marked : " 

"Such  treaties  are  unrepublican  in  their  origin  and  character, 
having  been  sternly  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  earlier  slalcsmcn 
of  our  country,  and  because  they  obviously  tend  largely  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  executive  power  by  making  Cougrcsa  the  obedient 
registers  of  its  will." 

This  ^owth  of  hostile  sentiment  iti  America  was,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  pressure  for  closer  relations  with  us  due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  Hawaiian  Govem- 
ment  to  sHp  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
"missionaries"  and  of  the  American  capitalists  in  the  Islands. 
[llie  annexation  idea  was,  in  fact,  stimulated  hy  the  growing 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  the  Hawaiian 
variety  was  unjust  The  planters  saw  that  their  differcnttal 
advantage  could  not  be  defended  on  economic  grounds,  and 
they  likewise  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  time  when  they  would 
either  have  to  surrender  their  claims  or  secure  annexation  to 
the  United  Stales,  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  political 
,  situation  in  the  archipelago  speedily  developed  to  a  very 
■  critical  point.  The  antipathy  of  the  natives  who  were  revolted 
by  the  attempt  to  exploit  their  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
who  disliked  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  orientals, 
culminated  in  an  "anti-missionary"  movement  which  came  to 
a  head  in  1886.  This  was  followed  by  a  reactionary  revolu- 
tion in  1887,  set  on  foot  by  the  sugar  planters,  it  was  supposed, 
but  meeting  with  only  partial  success.  Two  years  later  oc- 
curred an  effort  at  a  native  reaction,  but  this  attempt  met  with 
total  failure.  The  measure  of  power  r^aincd  by  the  planters 
in  18S7  partially  reassured  the  ^imexMvmtf^Bf  whoce  iatn 
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was  extended  for  another  period  of  seven  years  and  was  to 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  of  the  contracting  par-  ^M 
lies  should  give  notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate  it.    In  such  ^^ 
case,  the  agreement  was  to  expire  twelve  months  after  notice. 
Moreover,  the  bait,  which  it  had  earlier  been  proposed  by  ^M 
Hawaiian  interests  to  offer  to  the   United  States,  was  now  ^^ 
demanded  by  this  countn^.    It  was  stipulated  in  the  final  draft 
that  we  should  be  given  a  coaling  and  repair  station  in  the 
harbor  of  Pearl  River.    We  thus  acquired  a  military  foothold 
in  the  Islands  as  an  additional  compensation  for  the  free  sugar 
and  free  markets  which  we  granted.  H 

Tlic  debates  in  the  public  press  and  the  general  agitation  ^^ 
concerning   reciprocity,  which,  as  will  be  seen   in  a  future 
chapter,  acquired  pecuHar  acuteness  during  1883-1885,  com-  ^M 
bined  shortly  after  1884  with  the  effort  for  the  renewal  of  the  ^* 
Hawaiian  treaty  to  force  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  document 
upon  public  notice,     A  strong  party  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  opposed  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  also  to  all  reci- 
procity of  a  kind  which  involved  one-sided  concessions  like 
those  of  the  treaty  in  question.    The  views  of  this  group  were 
clearly  stated  by  Mr,  Morrill,  in  a  resolution  offered  by  him 
when  the  reciprocity  question  was  first  beginning  to  assume  a 
serious  phase.    This  resolution  introduced  in  tlic  Senate  Jan- 
uary 7»  18S5,  ran  as  follows:" 

"/ffjokrd.  That  so-called  reciprocity  treaties  having  no  pc»5{ble 
basis  of  reciprocitjr  with  oations  of  inferior  popuUtioQ  and   wealth 


ARTICLE  II. 

*W«  Majctty  tbc  Kins  of  the  Htwviiaa  IdAtidi  gnitts  to  the  GovenuncDt  of 
the  UnibM  SkUttA  th«  «Kf:rut.iv«  ti^h.t  lu  tattt  tbc  b&rbor  of  Pearl  River,  in  tfae 
lslin<t  of  Omhu,  and  to  establish  Ana  mxintiin  there  a  coaling  inil  rci>a.ir  ststHKi  tar 
Ibe  nw  of  vmcli  of  tbc  United  Slato,  and  (o  that  end  the  Upii^t  Sut«*  nay 
improve  Uw  entrance  lO  laid  barbor  and  do  all  c^thtr  thinfft  it«cdful  to  ihe  purpoM 
aioTcsaid." 

ARTICLE  IIL 

'"The  turcKBl  cuiveoHon  abatl  be  ratified  and  the  rattficattons  eachangcd  at 
WadioKtoiii  ai  HMHt  at  pcviibte. 

"In  witaesa  wbcrcof  tlic  rCtpecfit^  plecipoieniiariti  have  stgned  the  prewnt 
CDnTention  in  dupljmle.  and  htirt  bereunlo  affiiifrd  ihetr  ret(fective  aeali. 

"bone  at  the  Otj  ot  W^^hiagton,  tbc  fith  dajr  of  December,  in  the 

Lord  i&a4-" 


« 


**  ConcfViiioMif  Rtcvnt.  ^Slh  CcnKrcss,  id  icnwnt  p.  sq4. 
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imrolving  the  Burrender  of  enormoqsly  unequat  sums  of  revenue, 
involving  the  surrender  of  immensely  larger  volumes  of  home  trade 
than  are  offcfed  to  us  in  return,  and  involving  constitutional  qucs- 
'  bona  of  the  gravest  character,  are  untimely,  and  should  everywhere 
be  regarded  with  disfavor." 

Later,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Morrill  re* 

marked :  *** 

'*Such  treaties  arc  unrepublican  in  their  origin  and  character, 
havtng^  been  sternly  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  earlier  statesmen 
of  our  country,  and  because  they  obviously  tend  largely  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  executive  power  by  making  Congress  the  obedient 
registers  of  its  wilL" 

This  growth  of  hostile  sentiment  in  America  was,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  pressure  for  closer  relations  with  us  due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  Hawaiian  Goverti- 
ment  to  slip  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
"missionaries"  and  of  the  American  capitalists  in  the  Islands. 
The  annexation  idea  was,  in  fact,  stimulated  by  the  growing 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  the  Hawaiian 
variety  was  unjust.  The  planters  saw  that  their  differential 
advantage  cotild  not  be  defended  on  economic  grounds,  and 
they  likewise  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  time  when  they  would 
either  have  to  surrender  their  claims  or  secure  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  political 
situation  in  the  archipelago  speedily  developed  to  a  very 
critical  point.  The  antipathy  of  the  natives  who  were  revolted 
by  the  attempt  to  exploit  their  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
who  disliked  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  orientals, 
culminated  in  an  "anti-missionary"  movement  which  came  to 
a  head  in  iSS6.  This  was  followed  by  a  reactionary  revolu- 
tion in  1887,  set  on  foot  by  the  sugar  planters,  it  was  supposed, 
but  meeting  with  only  partial  success.  Two  years  later  oc- 
curred an  effort  at  a  native  reaction,  but  this  attempt  met  with 
total  failure.  The  measure  of  power  regained  by  the  planters 
in   1887  partially  reassured  the  annexationists,  whose  fears 
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was  extended  for  another  period  of  seven  years  and  was  to 
remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
lies should  give  notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate  it.  In  such 
case,  the  agreement  was  to  expire  twelve  months  after  notice. 
MoreovtT,  the  bait,  which  it  had  earlier  been  proposed  by 
Hawaiian  interests  to  offer  to  the  United  States,  was  now 
demanded  by  this  country.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  final  draft 
that  we  should  be  given  a  coaling  and  repair  station  in  the 
harbor  of  Pearl  River.  We  thus  acquired  a  military  foothold 
in  the  Islands  as  an  additional  compensation  for  the  free  sugar 
and  free  markets  which  we  granted- 

The  debates  in  the  public  press  and  the  general  agitation 
concerning  reciprocity,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future 
chapter,  acquired  peculiar  acuteness  during  1883-1885,  com- 
bined shortly  after  1884  with  the  effort  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  to  force  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  document 
upon  public  notice.  A  strong  party  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  opposed  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  also  to  all  reci- 
procity of  a  kind  which  involved  one-sided  concessions  like 
those  of  the  treaty  in  question.  The  views  of  this  group  were 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  in  a  resolution  offered  by  him 
when  the  reciprocity  question  was  first  beginning  to  assume  a 
serious  phase.  This  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  Jan- 
uary 7,  1885,  ran  as  follows:'* 

"Resolved,  That  so-called  reciprocity  treaties  having  no  possible 
basts  of  reciprocity  with  nations  of  inferior  p<^pu]ation  afid  wealth 

ARTICLE  ir. 
"'His^  Majesty  the  Kina  of  the  Hawaiian  Iilanda  grants  to  the  Governctent  of 
tile  Uaited  States  the  excltisiive  right  to  cntrr  the  harbor  of  Pearl  Rivtfr.  in  the 
UUnd  of  Oaliu,  and  to  ettiiMttli  and  Tnaintain  ih«r«  a  ci^aling  and  Tei>air  ^tatkn  fi>r 
the  us«  ni  vc^scli  of  tbc  United  Statei,  and  \o  that  end  the  United  State*  taij 
Impruve  the  entrance  lo  aaid  barbcit'  imd  du  alt  aliitt  Liun^  needful  to  the  purpose 
afqrr^aid." 

ARriCLE  HI. 

"The  present  convention  ahall  be  ratified  and  Xht  ntificatioiij  CRcluaged  Kt 
Waahington  at  aoon  m  ihO»->i)jie. 

"'J  a  witness  whereof  the  respective  picnipotcniiariea  have  »Kncd  the  preienl 
coDventian  in  duplicate,  and!  have  hereunto  affixed  their  rcspeciive  khI^ 

"Done  at  ibe  Citjr  cS  WasStiBgion.  the  titb  da^  of  December,  in  Ifac  ffu-  cf 

**  Con^teuiotuil  RttotA,  4Sth  Ccnsreis,,  ^A  scssioa,  p.  so& 
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invoWing    the    surrender    of    enormously    unequal    sums    of    revenue, 

involving  the  surrender  of  immensely  larger  volumes  of  home  trade 

^  than  are  offered  to  us  in  return,  and  involving  constitutional  qucs- 

I  tions  of  the  gravest  character,  are  untimely,  and  should  ever3nvhere 

be  regarded  with  disfavor." 

Later,  in  speaking  o£  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Morrill  re- 
f  marked :  ** 

*'Siich  treaties  are  unrepubHcan  In  their  origin  ancj  character, 
having  been  sternly  and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  earlier  statesmen 
of  our  country,  and  because  they  obviously  tend  largely  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  executive  i>oweT  by  tnaking^  Congress  the  obedteat 
registers  of  its  will." 

This  growth  of  hostile  sentiment  in  America  was,  however, 
more  than  offset  by  pressure  for  closer  relations  with  us  due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment to  slip  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
"missionaries"  and  of  the  American  capitalists  in  the  Islands. 
The  annexation  idea  was,  in  fact»  stimulated  by  the  growing 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  the  Hawaiian 
variety  was  unjust.  The  planters  saw  that  their  differential 
advantage  could  not  be  defended  on  economic  grounds,  and 
they  likewise  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  time  when  they  would 
eitlier  have  to  surrender  their  claims  or  secure  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  political 
situation  in  the  archipelago  speedily  developed  to  a  very 
critical  point.  The  antipathy  of  the  natives  who  were  revolted 
by  the  attempt  to  exploit  their  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
who  disliked  the  constantly  Increasing  numbers  of  orientals, 
culminated  in  an  "anti-missionary"  movement  which  came  to 
a  head  in  1886.  This  was  followed  by  a  reactionary  revolu- 
tion in  1887,  set  on  foot  by  the  sugar  planters,  it  was  supposed, 
but  meeting  with  only  partial  success.  Two  years  later  oc- 
curred an  effort  at  a  native  reaction,  but  this  attempt  met  with 
total  failure.  The  measure  of  power  regained  by  the  planters 
in  1887  partially  reassured  the  annexationists,  whose  fears 
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were,  moreover,  quieted  by  the  final  exchange  in  the  same  year 
of  ratifications  of  the  new  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Curiously  enough  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  of  1890, 
in  which  the  duty  was  taken  oS  from  raw  sugar  and  the 
exceptional  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  planters  thus  de- 
stroyed, almost  coincided  with  a  movement  which  again  put 
the  native  party  into  control  of  tlic  government.  Thus  a 
double  impetus  was  a  second  lime  given  to  the  annexation 
schemes  of  the  planters.  They  not  only  feared  native  rule,  hut 
they  suddenly  saw  their  prosperity  snatched  away,  in  prospect 
at  least,  by  the  McKinley  act.  •*■ 

The  rcadoption  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  had  carried  it  for- 
ward, of  course,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  subsequent  to 
1884,  the  date  from  which  its  life  was  reckoned,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  ratifications  were  not  exchanged  until  1887. 
The  agreement  would  thus  expire  in  1891  and  would  then  con- 
tinue subject  to  abrogation  on  one  year's  notice  from  either 
party.  When  the  McKinley  bill  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
abrogating  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  arrangement,  for  it  con- 
tained a  clause  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  bill  itself.  Wliether  this  would  have  operated  as  was 
feared  is^  of  course*  a  legal  question  which  could  have  been 
determined  only  by  actxtal  test  before  courts  of  law.  The 
question,  however,  did  not  corae  to  this  acute  stage,  for  a 
special  bill  designed  to  set  aside  any  such  fear  by  directly 
providing  against  it  was  presented.  The  clause  of  the  McKin- 
ley bill  from  which  difficulty  was  expected  was  the  usual  clause 
inserted  in  bills  of  all  kinds  and  had  no  exceptional  meaning. 
That  such  was  the  case  Mr.  McKinley  himself  bore  evidence. 
On  December  4,  1890^  he  introduced  the  bill  just  referred  to, 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


**  A  t«viev  of  Ut«  potitici  of  the  nawmiun  situilion  from  titf  tsativt  (t&iidl- 

Eiin:  nay  ht  faand  in  the  stutetficm  of  ihc  tlAwaiian  rattiotic  Lcacuc  m  Foreign 
eliTionB  of  th«  United  £tat«*  for  i^,  pp.  91^19.  tU, 
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Means  on  January  13,  1891.     In  recommending  it,  the  Com*^ 
mittee  stated  that  ''the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  that 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  King  of  thfi  Hawaiian  Islands 
ihall  not  be  impaired  bv  the  act  approved  October  I,  1890." 
It  also  sigjnificantly  hinted  that : 

"lE  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  act  alluded  to  niBy 
abrogate  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  There  are  special  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaty  at  this  time.'' 

These  special  reasons  were  known  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  concession,  which  was  of  particular  im- 
portance, in  view  of  the  annexation  sentiment  then  so  strong 
in  Hawaii. 

The  bill  came  up  for  debate  on  February  16,  1891,  and 
finally  passed  the  House  on  the  same  day,  when  Mr.  McKinley 
himself  explained  that : 

"The  only  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  m^e  certain  that 
nothing  in  the  tariff  act  of  1B90  shall  be  held  to  Impair  the  treaty 
which  the  United  States  has  wiith  the  Hawaiian  Islands."" 

ThuSj  Confess  did  everything  in  its  power  to  maintain 
our  grasp  upon  the  archipelago,  while  at  the  same  time  riding 
roughshod  over  the  economic  interests  of  the  sugar  planters  in 
order  to  secure  a  basis  for  new  reciprocity  treaties,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  placate  tbe  sug;ar  refining  interests  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  which  had  long  regarded  withvife  envy  the  cheap 
and  abundant  supplies  of  raw  sugar  shipped  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Spreckels  refineries  in  California. °® 

The  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  admitted  sugar  free  was, 
of  course,  a  severe  blow  to  the  men  who  had  been  profiting 
so  largely  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  It  placed  sugar 
on  the  free  list,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and 
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**  Congrtssional  Rrcord,  gist  ConfTTsi,  2A  stsiwn,  p.  3620. 

"Tte  Bill  itself  read  as  "foUowa:  "Be  il  tnacled,  ^tc.  Tliat  rothing  in  the  act 
■pptovtd  Oct.  1.  ifi^o,  entirled  'A-n  Act  10  r^educe  tbe  rcvcTiue  and  coiialiie  duties 
on  ifflpOftJ  and  for  oilier  ^lufposes,"  shalE  be  hdd  to  repeal  qf  impair  the  pfoviaiona 
of  the  cotivrr.lifirj  respecting  commercial  reciprocity  coticldded  January  30,  l875i 
with  the  KinsE  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  extended  by  ih*  convention  proclaimed 
\o*.  9,  r887f  and  the  provisiona  of  Faul  convtntidHi  shall  b*  ia  iuW  force  aiia 
effect  u  ii  uid  act  tud  not  iKoi  pasud." 
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lUe  duty  it  imposed  on  rice  from  other  countries  formed  a  very 
poor  compcnsaiiou  for  the  differential  advantag^e  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers.  The  planters, 
indeed,  early  protested  most  vigorously  against  the  action  pro* 
posed  in  the  McKinley  bill : 

"In  the  opinion  of  all  well-infornied  persons  here."  wrote  Mr. 
Stevens,  our  Minister  to  Hawaii,  to  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  under  dale  of  May  20,  1890,"  ''to  place  sugar  on  the  free  list 
would  be  the  virtual  annuhiitnc  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  aod  the 
destruction  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  there  i&  so  deep  an  anxiety  among  business  men  of 
Hawaii  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  sugar  question  in  Congress. 
They  clearly  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
Hawaiian   kingdom." 

Enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  act,  with  its  treatment  of  sugar,  upon  the  treaty 
as  such.  The  real  difficuhy  which  troubled  the  minds  of 
Hawaiian  business  men  was,  of  course,  no  quibble  over  inter- 
national lawj,  but  the  other  fact  stt^gested  by  Mr.  Stevens — 
that  the  new  attitude  towards  sugar  would  destroy  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Islands.  The  protest  of  the  American  interests 
in  the  archipelago  availed  nothing,  and,  as  already  indicated, 
the  formal  life  of  the  agreement  came  to  a  close  about  a  year 
thereafter. 

As  early- as  September,  1891,  therefore,  Minister  Stevens 
reported  a  project  for  the  revision  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
and  late  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mott  Smith  was  appointed  Spe- 
cial Envoy  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  such 
an  agreement  as  would  somehow  restore  the  Islands  to  the 
favorable  position  they  had  lost, 

Mr.  Smith's  mission  proved  to  be  without  result.  There 
was  no  way  in  which  the  sugar  of  the  Tslands  could  regain 
its  former  exceptional  market  in  the  United  States,  nor  could 
Hawaiian  producers  enjoy  llie  benefit  of  the  bounty  which 
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we  had  accorded  to  our  own  planters,  inasmuch  as  the  Islands 
did  not  lie  within  our  jurisdiction.  It  was  this  situation  which 
in  part  led  to  the  vigorous  annexation  movement  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  revolution  of  1802-1893.  The  time  which  had 
tiapscd  since  the  McKinley  act  had  not,  however,  been  long 
enough,  nor  had  the  suflfering  of  the  planters  been  sufficiently 
severe  to  produce  such  a  movement  unaided  had  there  been 
no  Other  causes  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  annexation  had 
long  been  a  favorite  idea  with  a  large  party  in  the  Islands 
and  with  many  persons  in  the  United  States.  This  sentiment 
was  stimulated  by  the  critical  state  of  things  produced  or 
threatened  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  sugar  in  the  McKinley 
act.  Without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  Hawaiian  politics, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  on  January  17,  1S93,  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  was  overthrown  and  a  provisional  government 
formed  with  San  ford  B.  Dole  as  President.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  government  was  to  seek  for  annexation  with  the  United 
States  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  negotiated  in  Wash- 
ington, February  14,  1893,  but  failed  of  ratification." 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  offensive  action  on  the  part 
of  Hawaii  would  be  useless.  It  would  have  availed  nothing 
to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  political  situation  had  been  changed  by  the  elec* 
tion  of  President  Cleveland  in  1892,  and  the  evident  intention 
of  his  administration  to  abandon  the  idea  of  reciprocity.  While 
the  administration  was  favorable  to  free  raw  materials  it  was 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  the  sugar  bounty,  which  had  had  so 
disastrous  an  eifect  on  our  national  finance.  Besides,  a 
duty  on  sugar  would  be  productive  and  would  give  a  much 
needed  relief  to  the  Treasury,  already  so  severely  strained*  It 
was  not  hard  to  foresee,  therefore,  that  Hawaii  stood  a  good 
chance  of  recovering  her  old  position  in  the  sugar  market 
should  she  simply  remain  quiet  and  give  no  offense  to  the 
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United  States.  The  provisional  government  understood  thes? 
conditions  perfectly  well,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  ensued  an  era  analogous  to  tliat  which  had  occurred 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  act  But  the  annexation 
movement  had  gone  too  far  to  be  checked  by  the  restoration 
of  satisfactory  economic  conditions.  Moreover,  Hawaiian  pro- 
ducers did  not  feel  like  taking  the  chance  of  another  era  of 
free  trade  in  sugar,  during  which  they  would  be  unable  to  get 
the  advantage  of  any  bounty  that  might  be  handed  out  to  do- 
mestic producers  in  compensation  for  duties  taken  from  them. 
They  continued  actively  to  stimulate  annexation  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  and  in  this  they  were  cordially  seconded  by 
the  sugar  refining  interests  of  this  countrj*-  Whether  an- 
nexation could  have  overcome  the  older  objections  to  it,  if  un- 
aided by  any  outside  circumstances,  may  be  doubted.  At  ail 
events,  that  such  circumstances  did  forcibly  forward  the  an- 
nexation movement  is  now  notorious.  From  the  time  that  we 
entered  upon  the  Spanish  war  with  its  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quences in  the  way  of  territorial  expansion,  the  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  1900  we  formally  an- 
nexed the  archipelago,  and  the  conditions  as  to  trade,  which 
had  practically  obtained  prior  to  that  time,  now  formally 
prevailed  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Islands  had  become 
a  part  of  our  domestic  territory.  Thus  the  prediction  that 
reciprocity  with  Hawaii  would  ultimately  lead  to  annexation 
was  nominally,  at  least,  realized. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  was  not  accomplished  without  much  political  schem- 
ing, both  on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed,  as  well  35  those 
who  favored,  annexation.  New  interests  had  arisen  in  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  1890-1900.  The  sugar  situa- 
tion had  assumed  an  aspect  very  diflFerent  from  anirthing  it 
had  presented  in  previous  years.  An  entirely  new  set  of  forces 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  when  annexation  finally 
be^me  a  tjuestion  of  immediate  moment. 
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In  the  accompanying  chart,  the  history  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  traced.  From  this 
representation  it  appears  that,  subsequent  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty*  our  relations  with  Hawaii  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  periods.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends from  1875  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  in  1890. 
The  second  period  covers  the  life  of  the  McKitiley  act  1890- 
1894.  The  third  continues  from  1894  to  the  present  time. 
The  course  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  treaty  was 
broken  by  the  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar  under  the  McKinlcy 
act  which,  in  a  measure,  deprived  Hawaii  of  her  differential 
advantage.  Looking  at  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  which  covered  tlie  years  1876-1890,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  steadily  growing  volume  of  imports 
and  a  volume  of  exports  which,  although  not  so  steady  in  its 
growth,  and  although  not  so  large  as  the  imports,  nevertheless 
displayed  a  constant  and  definite  upward  tendency.  After 
1891,  when  the  McKinley  act  with  its  reduction  of  duties 
began  to  have  its  full  eflPect,  exports  to  the  Islands  fell  off 
contemporaneously  with  the  decline  in  imports.  They  recov- 
ered again  after  the  retmposition  of  duties  in  1894.  and  con-* 
tinued  to  increase,  parallel  with  the  growth  in  imports,  up  to 
the  time  of  annexation.  From  this  chart,  the  direct  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  on  our  trade  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  at  once  apparent.  It  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  stimulus  which  was  given  to  imports  from 
the  Islands  by  the  differential  advantage  accorded  them  in  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  They  grew  at  once  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  our  exports,  for  whereas  there  had  been  prior  to  1876 
very  little  difference  between  the  amount  of  exports  and  that 
of  imjiorts  the  lines  at  once  began  to  diverge  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  would,  in  fact,  almost 
seem  as  if  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate growth  of  imports  except  the  absorption  of  all  the 
arable  lands  in  the  Islands,  had  not  a  stop  suddenly  been  put 
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to  the  movement  by  the  abrupt  repeal  of  the  stigar  duties  in 
order  to  reduce  revenue.  One  thing  which  is  of  special 
interest  in  this  chart  is  the  fact  that  tlie  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duties  by  the  McKinley  tariff  did  not  give  the  same  check  to 
exports  as  to  imports.  While  exports  declined  for  a  year  or 
two  they  shortly  after  took  an  upward  trend  and  were  ap- 
parently but  .slightly  affected  by  the  falling  off  in  imports. 
What  this  means  is,  of  course,  abundantly  clear.  The  Islands 
were  drawing  upon  us  for  their  supplies  of  certain  kinds 
of  goods  and  were  likely  to  continue  doing  so  almost  irre- 
spective of  our  commercial  policy  with  reference  to  them. 
Certainly  our  failure  to  take  a  large  surplus  of  imports  from 
them  meant  nothing  except  that  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
was  no  longer  poured  into  the  pockets  of  owners  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  lands  at  the  expense  of  our  consiuners  and  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

The  influence  of  our  commercial  arrangements  with 
Hawaii  becomes  much  more  striking  when  our  attention  is 
confined  to  sugar.  Whereas  the  imports  of  this  article  from 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States  had  reached  enormous  proportions 
prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  tliey  had  fell  off  in  a  marked  way 
during  the  life  of  that  act.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  in  1890  was  234,457,0:1  pounds, 
while  in  1891  it  grew  to  307,255.016  prounds.  This  large  figure 
declined  to  262,612.405  in  1892  and,  although  it  recovered 
somewhat  in  1893  and  ]894»  it  did  not  continue  to  take  a  strong 
upward  course  until  1896.  when  it  rose  to  352,175,260  pounds, 
and  again  in  1S98  to  nearly  500^000,000  pounds. 
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The  tariff  contest  of  1883  was  in  reality  the  first  in  which 
the  issue  had  been  squarely  put  since  the  Civil  War.  It  had 
not  been  desired  ky  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  to  force 
this  question  to  the  front.  That  party  would  have  preferred 
to  preserve  the  sectional  difFereitces  which  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  alignment  of  parties  previous  to  1S83 
and  to  keep  economic  questions  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground. When  Mr.  Kerr  became  Speaker,  in  1875,  and 
appointed  Mr  Morrison  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  it  had  been  intended,  however,  to  make  the  tariff 
question  the  principal  issue.  Only  the  death  of  Mr,  Kerr 
and  the  failure  of  his  successor.  Mr.  Randall,  to  reappoint 
Mr.  Morrison  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
finally  threw  the  question  once  more  to  the  rear.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Democrats  came  into  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  issue  was  more  clearly  put.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  a  considerable  section  of  the  Democratic 
party  which  was  notoriously  protectionist,  but  it  had  not 
been  supposed  that  their  leanings  toward  protection  would 
overbalance  the  general  welfare  of  the  party,  if  that  should 
turn  out  to  require  opposition  to  the  Republicans,  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Carlisle's  election  as  Speaker  of 
the  Forty-eighth  Congress  was  largely  due  to  his  attitude  on 
tariff  reform.  It  was  believed  that,  the  Democrats  being 
in  control,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  having  accepted  the  Chair  n?i  pre- 
siding officer,  while  other  revenue  reformers  were  in  con- 
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trol  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  a  tariff  bill,  leaning 
at  all  events  toward  reform,  might  be  passed.  The  reform 
measure  which  was  proposed  by  Representative  Morrison  in 
1883  found  forty-one  Democratic  votes  solidly  against  it  in  the 
House  when  it  came  to  a  vote  during  the  following  year.  But, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  drift  of  events  was  such  as  to 
force  a  tariff  reform  policy  upon  the  Democratic  party.  The 
forty-one  who  had  opposed  tariff  reform  in  1884  dwindled  to 
thirt}'-sjx  in  1886,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  had  fallen  to 
twenty-six.  In  1888  there  were  only  eight  Democrats  who 
voted  against  the  Mills  bill  and  before  the  close  of  the  decade 
there  was  scarcely  a  Democrat  who  would  have  venttired  to 
vote  with  the  Republicans  on  a  protectionist  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  the  Senate  somewhat  the  same 
conditions  had  been  produced,  although  the  change  had  not 
gone  so  far  as  in  the  House.  This  development  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  lai^ly  attributed  to  the  work  done  by  President 
Cleveland  and  to  his  influence  in  building  up  a  party  upon 
whom  he  could  depend  and  which  would  accept  tariff  reform  as 
the  leading  issue  of  the  day.' 

There  were  several  reasons  why  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was 
necessary  in  1883.  As  often  happens,  the  period  of  currency 
discussion,  which  was  immediately  produced  by  the  bad  Treas- 
ury and  l>anking  conditions  prevailing  after  1873,  and  which 
was  followed  by  the  measures  for  resumption  and  other 
changes,  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  trade  expansion  which 
almost  necessarily  developed  a  tariff  discussion.  Among  other 
circumstances  which  immediately  tended  to  excite  interest  in 
the  subject  was  the  great  increase  in  Treasury  receipts  from 
customs.  The  average  surplus  was  more  than  $ioo,ooo»ooo 
annually  for  the  next  few  years  after  the  resumption  of  specie 
pa\inents  in  1879.  As  usual,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  rev- 
enue bv  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.     The  time  was,  moreover, 
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apparently  favorable  for  the  process  known  as  "revision  of  the 
tariff  by  its  friends."  A  strong  protectionist  majority  waa^ 
control  of  Congress  anil  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  an^ 
free  trade  ideas  would  be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  revision. 
The  act  of  1SS2  was  therefore  a  sufficiently  safe  step  for  the 
Republicans7"'it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission which  should  recommend  desirable  changes  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  Commission 
was  chiefly  composed  of  high  protectionists,  but  when  Con- 
gress met  in  December,  1882,  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  the  passage  of  any  measure.  The  House  could  not 
agree  upon  a  tariff  bill  and  it  was  only  through  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  amending  an  internal  revenue  reduction  meas- 
ure, by  the  addition  of  the  recommendations  of  the  tariff  com- 
mission in  a  modified  form,  that  the  tariff  question  was  again 
brought  before  the  House,  Protectionists  in  the  House,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  their  own  tari£E 
commission,  and  the  measure  sent  back  by  the  Senate  was  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  committee  which  raised  many  of  the 
duties  and  finally  left  the  act  much  more  nearly  in  harmony 
with  the  existing  schedules  than  it  had  been  when  passed 
by  the  Senate.  This  bill  was  finally  forced  through  both  houses 
by  a  strict  party  vote.  It  really  produced  but  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  protective  duties.  The  tariff  on  steel  rails  was 
materially  cut,  but  only  because  the  new  schedule,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  steel,  was  still  practically  prohibitive.  Some 
changes  in  wool  and  woolen  goods  had  taken  place,  the  tariff 
on  the  former  article  receiving  a  genuine  reduction ;  but,  all 
in  all,  the  tariff  act  of  1SS3  contained  no  consistent  principle 
and  was  animated  by  no  real  desire  to  give  up  the  policy  of 
protection,  even  where  it  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was,  in 
fact,  simply  a  concession  to  the  general  feeling  that  the  tariff 
needed  revision.  About  as  much  was  gained  in  very  many  of 
the  duties  as  was  lost  by  others.  In  short,  the  agitation  had 
been    without   substantial   result.      As   Mr.   Hayes,   who  was 
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sident  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  who  had  been  an 
iportant  figure  in  the  legislative  manoeuvers  leading  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  remarked : 

"It  was  a  concession  to  public  sentiment,  a  bending  of  the  top  and 
branches  to  the  wmd  of  public  opmion  to  save  the  trunk  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  In  a  word,  the  ob/ecl  was  protection  through  re- 
duction. We  were  willing  to  concede  only  to  save  the  essentials 
*    *    *    We  wanted  the  tariff  to  be  made  by  our  friends." 

From  this  outline  of  events,  k  can  readily  be  understood 
that  fEe^crof  1S83  was  not  likely  to  yield  much  satisfaction^ 
to  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  see  our  export  trade 
developed*  It  was  being  recognized  more  and  moreTEat  we 
could  not  hope  to  shut  our  markets  to  all  the  world  and  yTt 
have  other  countries  continue  willing  to  trade  with  us,  Somc^ 
concessions  must  necessarily  be  made  if  we  were  to  gain  open- 
ings for  our  products  abroad.  Foreign  countries  had  for 
some  time  shown  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  our  tariff  policy, 
and  had  taken  more  or  less  direct  steps  toward  discrimination 
against  us.  The  free  trade  period  in  Europe  had  come  Jo  an 
end  and  the  era  of  tariff  warfare  had  fully  set  in.  Our  mer- 
chants were  realizing  this  fact.  They  were  beginning  to  see, 
also,  that  our  tremendous  natural  resources  must  inevitably 
enable  us  to  produce  upon  such  a  great  scale  that  we  would 
be  compelled  to  seek  for  trade  opportunities  outside  our  own 
market.  However,  we  were  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  compete 
actively  with  foreign  manufacturers  upon  equal  terms.  This 
fact  naturally  gave  increased  strength  to  the  jdea  of  pur- 
chasing openings  for  our  goods  abi"6a3^  by  making  corre- 
sponding concessEons  to  certain  kinds  of  goods  when  admitted 
to  our  markets. 

Another  force  was  at  work  tending  to  stimulate  the  demand 
for  some  effort  designed  to  bring  us  into  closer  trade  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  This  was  the  situation  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  There  had  been  a  sharp  rise  of  general 
prices,  in  i88o  and  the  succeeding  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
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general  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  the  stronger 
demand  for  our  goods.  The  increase  led  to  higher  expenses 
of  production  for  the  farmer  without  materially  assisting  him 
in  marketing  his  product.  It  seemed  as  if  some  concessions  to 
the  agricultural  interests  ought  to  be  made,  by  finding  new 
openings  for  the  products  of  our  farms  abroad  and  thus  raising 
prices  to  correspond  with  those  of  manufacturers*  This,  of 
course,  stimulated  the  wish  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries,  and  by  that  means  to  open  a 
market  to  our  manufacturers  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions,  white  also  oflfering  at  least  a  nominal  field  to  our 
farm  products.  Such  a  policy  had  an  attractive  sound  and 
speedily  attained  a  certain  popularity  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  well  received  by  politicians  because  it  held  out  the 
promise  of  a  lengthy  period  of  investigation  with  no  action 
for  a  long  time  to  come  and  no  definite  results  at  the  end.  The 
kind  of  reciprocity  to  be  adopted,  the  nature  of  the  agreements 
to  be  made,  being  left  vague,  it  was  clear  that  the  reciprocity 
idea  committed  them  to  nothing  in  particular.  It  would  always 
be  possible  to  reject  any  given  reciprocity  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unfair  to  us.  None  of  the  protected  interests  had 
anything  to  say  against  the  general  principle  and  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  high  time  to  offer  objections  to  any  particular 
agreement  that  might  be  proposed,  when  that  agreement  should 
become  a  question  of  immediate  importance. 

It  was  evident  at  the  start,  therefore,  that  either  one  of 
two  kinds  of  reciprocity  might  be  pursued  as  a  policy.  We 
might  arrange  for  reciprocity  In  manufactured  goods  or  for 
reciprocity  in  agricultural  products;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  might  enter  into  such  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries as  would  permit  us  to  exchange  our  manufactured 
goods  against  their  agricidtural  products  or  our  products 
of  agriculture  against  the  output  of  their  factories.  It 
was  also  clear  that  the  choice  between  these  kinds  of 
reciprocity  and  the   selection   of  one  which   would   actually 
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be  pursued  as  a  policy  must  not  merely  depend  upon  the 
stipulation  of  a  treaty  agreement,  but  also  upon  the  nature 
of  our  commercial   relations  with  the  country   in  question. 
For  example,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity   with   such   a   country   as   Germany,   whereby   we 
should  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  both  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  into  this  country  in  exchange  for  similar 
treatment  of  our  goods  by  our  competitor.     Yet.  in  this  case, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  import 
cereals  from  Germany,    We  should  continue  to  send  than  our 
grain  and  they  would  continue  to  send  us  their  manufactures. 
Reciprocity,  in  other  words,  cannot,  as  was  seen,  ordinarily 
cbang:c  the  course  of  international  trade  save  in  very  limited 
respects;   it   can   at   most   only   promote   its  progress   along 
^lie  lines  which  it  has  marked  out  for  itself. .  In  our  experience 
/  with  Canada,  wc  had  tried  lo  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
(     t'xchange  of  products  of  similar  kinds  on  similar  terms  between 
\^wo  areas  of  substantially  the  same  general  character.    In  our 
/Experiment  %nth  Hawaii  we  had  shown  what  could  be  done 
{    toward  stimidattng  tlic  export  both  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
I    factored  products  to  a  country  needing  both  and  sending  us 
/    m  exchange  tropical  products  of  a  kind  raised  only  to  a  limited 
Lexicnt  within  the  borders  of  the  United   States.     The  gain 
to  be  secured  in  the  latter  trade  accrued  in  a  degree  both  lo  tiie 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer,  though  in  a  larger  measure 
to  the  latter.     The  consumers'  interests  were  not  at  all  con- 
sidered.    In  the  Canadian  treat>'  the  main  benefit  had  come 
to  the  consumer,  being  transferred  to  him  by  a  competitive 
process.    As  in  the  histon.'  of  most  cases  of  protection  and  of 
new  experiments  in  the  control  of  international  trade,  the  first 
step  away  from  the  interest  of  the  consumer  wras  very  speedily 
The  Hawaiian  treat)',  as  just  shown,  had  roneemed 
itsdf  primarily  with  the  interests  of  the  producn^  class.    Bat 
the  stn^gle  over  the  bctHits  of  reciprocal  trade  could  not 
i4op  at  thts  point.     It  itccessarilv  passed  with  little  dday  to 
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another  stage  amt  developed  into  a  contest  between  different 
classes  of  producers.  There  were,  of  course,  not  many  coun- 
tries in  which  the  peculiar  conditions  characteristic  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  could  be  found  to  exist,  and  no  careful 
student  of  reciprocity  as  a  policy  could  have  failed  to  see  that 
in  future  efforts  to  extend  our  trade  through  this  means  there 
would  inevitably  come  a  time  when  the  interests  of  some  must 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  promote  those  of  others.  Onty  in  the 
case  of  tlie  most  limited  kind  of  industry,  only  in  the  case  of 
countries  possessing  no  variety  of  occupation,  could  it  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  reciprocity  policy  which  would  be  injurious 
to  none,  which  would  benefit  all  producers  alike,  and  which 
would  not  inj  ure  the  consumer. 

That  this  problem  was  early  realized  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce had  beforehand  determined,  in  effect,  the  outcome  of 
the  controversy.  Not  only  was  the  manufacturer  stronger 
than  the  agriculturist  politically,  but  he  was  weaker  com-  | 
mercially,  so  that  both  from  a  theoretical  and  from  a  practical  I 
standpoint  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  difference  of  interest 
between  these  two  classes  of  producers  would  terminate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Our  agriculturists  were,  of  course, 
enjoying  an  enormous  and  apparently  limitless  export  trade. 
In  the  early  eighties  they  felt  little  need  of  protection  against 
foreign  products,  for  the  European  market,  not  yet  attacked 
by  the  competing  wheat  fields  of  Russia  and  South  America, 
offered  a  practically  unimpeded  field  of  operations  to  the 
American  farmer.  They  suffered  somewhat  from  foreign 
tarilTs  and  most  severely  from  our  own.  Our  manufacturers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  possi- 
bility of  manufacturing  expansion.  Exports  were  growing 
in  volume  and,  while  they  were  not  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  gomls  on  their  own  ground,  it  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  secure  control  of  competitive  markets,  could  the 
markets  in  question  be  fenced  off  by  some  differential  advan- 
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tage  for  Americans.  It  was  ^tnost  a  foregone  condusioti» 
therefore,  that  in  seeking  for  a  field  within  which  to  secure 
trade  concessions  our  statesmen  should  look  with  interest  to 
countries  which  would  offer  a.  free  field  for  our  factory  output, 
and  which  would  perhaps  take  from  us  some  partly  manufac- 
tured goods  like  fioiir,  salt  meats,  canned  packing  house  prod- 
ucts and  others  of  the  same  general  nature.  Once  the  policy  of 
fostering  manufactures  even  at  tlie  expense  of  certain  kinds 
of  agricultural  production  had  thus  been  contemplated, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  we  should  be  willing  to  go  a 
step  further  and  grant  concessions  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  agricultural  producers,  while  shaping  them  in  such 
a  way  as  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  interests  of 
manufacturers.  The  demand  for  free  raw  materials  was 
already  growing  very  strong.  If  these  could  be  admitted  to 
our  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  manufacturers  with 
what  they  needed  in  the  effort  to  produce  cheaply  and  thus 
conquer  ever  more  and  more  markets,  a  double  result  would 
have  been  gained — we  should  have  found  an  opening  for  the 
output  of  our  factories  abroad  and  we  should  have  enabled  our 
producers  to  take  a  position  of  advantage  from  which  they 
would  be  able  to  invade  other  markets  in  competition  with 
foreigners.  It  was  true  that  this  step^  if  taken  at  all,  must 
be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  the 
latter  already  had  a  sufficiently  strong  hold ;  while  it  was  no 
more  than  a  logical  outcome  of  protectionism  that  that  system 
should  develop  along  selfish  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster 
more  and  more  particularly  the  interests  of  a  specialized  class. 
In  treating  of  reciprocity  heretofore  we  have  seen  that  as 
a  determinate  {Kjlicy  it  had  obtained  no  great  hold  upon  the 
public  mind.  Its  principal  supporters  had  advocated  it  merely 
in  isolated  instances  in  which  it  was  desired,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  improve  our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  This 
was  the  case  with  Cana<b»  where,  as  has  been  shown,  reci- 
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procity  was  advocated  only  partly  on  the  gfround  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  from  it  to  the  consumer.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii,  reciprocity  had  been  supported  confessedly 
upon  the  chief  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
political  influence  which  we  were  striving  to  build  up  in  the 
Islands,  The  advent  of  a  conscious  reciprocity  policy  was 
postponed  until  after  1880.  Its  appearance  at  that  time  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  was  now  definitely 
before  the  public  as  an  issue  and  that  in  view  of  the  industrial 
situation  already  outlined,  the  Republicans  scarcely  dared  to 
go  to  the  polls  with  a  policy  of  unmodified  protection,  in  the 
face  of  their  promises  ever  since  the  Civil  War  to  remove 
duties  imposed  upon  manufactured  goods  chiefly  because  of 
military  necessities. 

In  the  search  for  some  countries  which  could  be  induced 
to  go  into  reciprocity  negotiations  in  a  way  which  would  pro- 
duce the  desired  results  in  the  United  States,  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  place  much  reliance  upon  Europe.  As 
has  been  &hown,  the  European  free-trade  movement  had 
already  terminated,  and  in  its  place  there  had  come  an  era  of 
dijscriminating  tariffs  and  a  war  of  duties.  Eastern  trade  had 
not  then  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  effort  to 
get  into  better  commercial  relations  with  Canada  had  been 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  ever  since  the  close  of  our  earlier 
reciprocity  treaty.  In  short,  the  only  part  of  the  world  which 
seemed  thoroughly  available  as  a  place  in  which  to  develop 
markets  was  the  continent  to  the  south  of  us.  We  had  long 
sought  to  get  a  greater  control  in  South  America  than  ha<l 
actually  fallen  to  our  share,  and  some  persons  in  the  United 
States  had  been  disappointed  that  our  vigorous  enunciation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  had  failed  not  only  to  wean  the  South 
American  covuitries  from  their  allegiance  to  the  European 
nations  with  which  they  were  most  closely  allied  by  bloody 
but  also  draw  them  to  our  side,  both  commercially  and  politi- 
cally.    It  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  during  the  period  from 


U4  RECIPROCITY 

1880  to  1885  the  idea  that  we  niiglit  succeed  in  using  reci- 
procity very  much  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  case  of  Hawaii 
was  very  popular  with  some  statesmen.  This  point  of  view 
was  manifested  in  the  discussions  over  t!ie  renewal  of  the 
Httwaiian  treaty  as  well  as  in  many  pub!  ic  utterances  of 
the  time.  President  Cleveland  himself,  while  strongly  antago- 
nizing reciprocity  as  a  whole,  nevertheless  felt  called  upon 
to  concede  to  it  a  certain  success  in  the  case  of  Hawaii* 
and  this  later  led  him  to  favor  the  renewal  of  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  even  in  the  face  of  his  own  declarations  on  the  general 
policy  therein  involved.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  men,  who 
were  not  imbued  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  general  notions  on 
free  trade^  or  with  his  general  opposition  to  all  efforts  after 
foreign  dominion,  should  have  readily  grasped  at  reciprocity, 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  promoting  commercial  expansion, 
but  also  as  a  scheme  for  gaining  a  footliold  in  foreign  countries. 
The  nature  of  the  movement  which  was  thus  actively  mak- 
ing in  favor  of  reciprocity  may  be  understood  from  a  study 
of  our  efforts  to  secure  reciprocity  with  Spain  in  regard  to 
certain  of  her  possessions.  These  efforts  came  to  a  head  in 
1884  when  a  treaty  was  finally  negotiated  providing  for  tlic 
grant  of  concessions  to  us  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  return 
for  similar  concessions  to  the  inhabit^its  of  those  Islands  trad- 
ing with  the  United  States,  There  were  some  features  involved 
in  this  treaty  besides  those  which  related  merely  to  commercial 
concessions.  It  was  desired  to  supplement  the  old  treaty  of  1795 
fwith  Spain)  by  some  more  modern  provisions  as  to  commer- 
cial freedom,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  that  document.  The  main  object  was,  how- 
ever, to  extend  our  trade  to  the  Islands  and  to  obtain  such 
mutual  arrangements  in  regard  to  shipping  as  would  stimulate 
our  commerce.  In  the  treaty,  as  actually  negotiated,  American 
vessels  were  granted  the  same  pri\-tleges  as  Spanish  vessels  in 
trade  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  tliis 
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privilege  aj^plying  both  to  our  own  goods  and  to  foreign  prod- 
ucts re-exported  from  American  ports.  Certain  restrictions 
and  oppressive  regTjlations  to  which  our  trade  had  always  been 
subjected  in  the  customs  houses  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
were  abrogated  by  Articles  4,  17  and  18,  Moreover,  the  levy- 
ing of  new  export  duties  on  the  profJucts  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  was  prohibited.  Tonnage  duties  were  to  be  abolisheil 
and  it  was  agreed  that  no  greater  internal  revenue  charges 
should  be  levied  upon  American  products  in  the  Spanish 
Islands  than  upon  native  products.  The  abolition  of  consular 
fees  was  stipulatedj  and  it  was  also  ordered  that  tonnage  fees 
imposed  on  all  American  goods  shipped  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  against  which  we  had  for  some  time  past  protested  (as 
equivalent  to  the  levying  of  an  export  duty  on  our  merchan- 
dlsej  should  also  be  withdrawn.  Full  protection  to  life,  prop- 
erty and  capital  of  American  citizens  m  the  Island*  was 
guaranteed,  and  the  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  interpreted 
according  to  our  traditional  policy,  was  recognized.  On  the 
basis  of  these  more  or  less  elaborate  stipulations  there  was  built 
up  a  structure  of  mutual  commercial  concessions.  Cuban 
tobacco,  both  leaf  and  manufactured,  was  granted  a  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent  and  sugar  was  relieved  of  a  like  proportion  of 
duty.  In  return  for  this  concession  free  admission  into  Cuba 
was  granted  to  all  kinds  of  meat,  fish  and  fowl,  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  except 
wheat,  the  duty  on  which  was  reduced  from  $3.15  per  hundreil 
kilograms  to  fifty  cents,  while  flour  was  reduced  from  $470 
to  $2.50  and  $1.65  per  barrel  of  different  grades.  Cattle,  hogs 
and  various  agricultural  products  were  to  be  free.  Thus  ati 
excellent  show  of  securing  openings  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  tnade>  The  only  trouble  was  that  most  of  these 
articles  were  not  imported  by  Cuba  at  all  or  were  imported  in 
very  limited  amounts.  The  real  point  of  the  treaty  was  found 
in  the  concessions  guaranteed  to  American  manufactured  goods. 
They  inchidcd  almost  every  kind  of  material   intended   for 
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The  Mexican  treaty  of  18S3  was  of  much  greater  impon- 
ance  in  showing  the  direction  in  which  convnercial  opinion  was 
growing  than  it  was  as  a  political  measure.  As  indicated^  tiie 
treat}-  was  still-ixjrn  and  never  stood  any  chance  of  being  rati- 
,  fied.  It  was  negotiated  by  General  U.  S-  Grvit  and  William 
1  S.  Trescott  on  belialf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Matias 
Romero  Estanislas  Canedo.  wbo  acted  as  delegate  for  Mexico  at 
Washington,  Jt  was  signed  by  the  respective  plcnipcrtentiarks 
January  20,  1883,  and  was  first  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Arthur  with  a  message  dated  February  3,  1883. 
iu  which  he  stated  ootain  slight  amendments.  Speaking  of 
the  treaty.  President  Arthur  said : 

*Tftrhilc  the  treaty  docs  not  contain  all  the  provisions  desired 
by  the  United  States,  the  difficulties  in  ifae  way  of  a  full  and  com- 
plete settlement  of  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  cotinlrtes 
were  such  as  to  make  mc  willing  to  approve  it  as  an  important  step 
toward  a  desirable  resulL" ' 

The  treaty  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  Senate  and  ordered 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  be 
printed  in  confidence  with  accompanying  doctiments  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate.* 

On  February  19,  18S3,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  re- 
moved from  the  text  of  the  treaty.  President  Cie\xland,  as 
will  later  be  seen,  regarded  it  with  much  more  fa\TDr  than 
be  did  otir  other  reciprocity  treaties*  for  he  did  not  order  it 
WEtbdrawti  after  he  had  taken  office.  In  Februan--,  1885,  the 
tone  of  ratification  was  extended  one  3'ear  and  the  President 
tn^^  that  the  treaty  be  adopted  and  put  Into  e^ect  by 
legislation/    The  necessary  legislation  not  being  forthcoming. 


"  "If  r  Mljl  I  I  uid  lepers  of  iht  Pmidents,"  Vol.  Vfir.   pp.   1$4-15. 

*  Scmjilc  uccurtre  Docamrnts,  No.  75.  47th  Conffress,  ad  icffsioa^  p^  1. 

^  The  Mexican  tncaty  would  bavc  resulted  in  practicjj  tree  trtde  between  the 
II^mI  Statci  kad  MrjucO.  The  foUtJwing  lcb«duJc  of  Afticici  WA$  to  be  Mlinitled 
duty  irtt  iaiit  the  UaitCil  Stfttei:  Anluala  <livc — for  breeduig  purptna;  h^rlcTk  not 
peari;  beef;  co^ee;  4sp;  cnuno.  And  utber  cruacs,  uod  pulp  nf,  far  Ae  amaatmc- 
tgrc  vt  ptficr;  flnwvn.  all  knidd  of  natural;  mdti,  iD  kmb  of  satutl:  CMi  ikiiu. 
nm:  beiwqueA,  iigal,  bem^  ami  oifai;r  like  nibrtitatei  fbr  heiopi  llMl«  Tapc>:  Mdei, 
nw  or  uncured,  etc  (sane  9%  ninglcjr  ind  McKinJe^  law  veciiaai) ;  india  rubber, 
mn^i  iit4ifc;  taapim  fibre;  jaUp;  leatbcr,  old  *cnp;  Jogw9odi  bcrria  uid  uthcr 
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th«  time  of  ratification  was  again  extended  (May  14,  1886) 
until  May  20,  1887, 

Our  well-known  attitude  on  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  was  very  clearly  reaffirmed  in  the 
negotiations  with  Spain,  and  was  also  developed  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1884.  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mexican 
delegate,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiations  in  behalf  of 
Mexico,  used  the  following  plain  language: 

"While  this  government  cannot  agree  with  that  of  Mexico,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  another  nation 
becomes  entitled  to  privileges  granted  by  reciprocity  treaty,  still  as 
there  are  various  considerations  affecting  the  question  as  now  pre- 
sented. I  content  myself  with  3  courteous  denial  that  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  applies  to  reciprocity  treaties,  without  now  entering  jntQ 
any  argument  upon  the  subject.*' ' 

Moreover,  in  a  communication  addressed  by  the  same  Sec- 
retary to  Mr,  Foster,  who  had  been  charged  with  certain  diplo- 
matic negotiations  involving  reciprocity,  it  was  stated  that : 

"this  govemtnetit  h^s  always  assumed  that  Spain  held  the  same 
view  as  ourselves  respecting  the  effect  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  m  con- 
nection with  the  most  favored  nation  clause  in  other  treaties.  This 
country  ha;  that  clause  in  many  of  its  contracts  with  foreign  states 
but  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  or  to  us  ta  suppose  that  we  were 


vc^tatile  9ubstitice<(  for  dyeing:  Tnolissn;  palm  or  cocaiinut  oil;  qtiiclcBilvtr:  saru* 
parilU,  crude;  flhrimps  and  other  iihell  fish;  Btraw^  unmanufactured :  Bugarr  not 
ahove  number  i6,  Dutch  ftandard  in  c^olor;  untnamifnctured  tobacco^  fresh  veaeta- 
bl«ft;  unm&nufacturfid  wood  unii  timber. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fcUowiiig  articles  were  to  he  admitted  wttfaout  duty  mto 

Atijofdsoni  and  haftHonieas;  anvils;  anhestos  for  rnofF*  hars  of  steel  for  mines; 
baJTDWi  and  hand  trucks;  briclcs  of  all  kinds;  boolc;;  ir^m  beams  or  rattctji  tat 
roofs:  coal  of  all  kinds;  car*  and  carls  with  BtiTings;  coacbe*  and  cara  (railway); 
crucjbtes  and  TnelttiiE  pots:  caue-l*n!ves  and  tfotUs:  cfirriages  ami  dynamite;  fire- 
pumpB  and  engines,  and  other  pumps;  faucets;  mine  fuses  and  wick»;  feed;  fruits 
(fre»b);  fire-wood;  fttsh  fiah:  Kuano;  hoes  and  mattocks  wilb  handlts^  bouses  of 
wpod  or  iixin;  ugricultnra]  implemeots;  hcneqyCft  tags,  fof  subsequent  exportation; 
ice:  iroT)  and  "iteel  rails:  ■sdentifie  instruments;  prtntinn  ink*  iron  beams;  time; 
Imromotiv^;  lithcpr^raphif  atones;  masts  and  anchors;  msrhle  in  blocLs  and  Ha^a  for 
pavement!!;  machines  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds;  window  blinds, 

The  Hirbt  tu  change  its  tariff  legislation  at  discrelion  was  reserved  by  mcb 
cotiittfy,  attnouRh  such  a  change-  T<5tciwed  upon  the  other  party  the  Hf[ht  to  serve 
notice  of  «  termination  of  the  treaty  within  six  months.  Tbe  treaty  was  to  be 
mti^ed  within  twelve  xDonthi^  frari  thf  dale  of  its  signatUTe  and  waf  fa  remain 
in  force  six  jeari  froru  the  date  of  raiificatii^n.  (Senate  Executive  Dacument,  No. 
75.  47th  Con^eii,   Jd  session.) 

'  Wfaarton'R  "Digest  of  International  I^aw,"  Vol.  i,  p.  4I. 
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thereby  cotistra.itied  to  grant  to  those  treaty  powers,  without  equivalent, 
the  prtvilcgcs  which  we  had  by  specm]  engagcmenls  stipulate  to 
concede  to  countries  like  Hawaii  and  Canada,  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration," ' 

In  short,  the  reciprocity  negotiations  of  1882-84  showed 
no  advance  in  policy  over  those   which  had  preceded  tliem. 

The  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  market  with 
Ihe  South  American  countries  which  would  be  profitable,  botli 
to  our  farmers  and  to  our  manufacturers,  however,  did  not 
attain  its  full  growth  until  1884.  The  act  approved  July  7, 
in  that  year,  provided  for  the  consulEir  and  diplomatic  service, 
and  added  a  special  appropriation  in  order  that  the  President 
might  appoint  three  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  *'to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  seciu-ing  more  intimate  inter- 
national and  commercia)  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  countries  o£  Central  and  South  America/*" 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  act*  President 
Arthur  promptly  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
members  and  a  Secretary.*^  The  Commission  organized  and 
had  its  first  meeting  in  New  York,  September  i6»  1884,  where 
it  held  a  hearing  at  which  various  men  interested  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Soutli  and  Central  American  states  appeared  and 
gave  their  views  on  the  subject.  Other  meetings  of  the  same 
kind  were  held  in  Baltimore^  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St 
Louis  and  New  Orleans.  After  the  hearings  at  San  Francisco. 
the  Commission  visited  Mexico  and^  subsequent  to  the  New 
Orleans  session,  it  went  to  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  Republics  of  La  Plata.  Neither 
Brazil  nor  the  other  states  in  Central  America  were  visited. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  the  Commission  rendered  a 
series  of  reports  under  various  dates  in  1884-1885.     On  tlie 


**  H«uj«  ExecutiTe  Documtni*.  No.  336,  48(It  Congress,  td  wsSiion.  p.  1. 

"  The  members  tit  ihe  Comtnis.sion  were  George  H,  Sharpc,  o(  New  York; 
Thomas'  C  Reynoltji,  of  Missouri;  and  Solon  O.  Thatcher,  of  Kansas.  William  E. 
Cunis  o(  lllitiDU,  was  tpfotated  Secretary  in  the  ComoiiuiDn:  hut  Jater.  wben  Mt. 
Reyn^^lds  returned  in  tbe  UniEcd  States,  he  was  apiKjlated  iiis 
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I2th  of  February,  1885,  these  were  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  President  Arthur," 

The  visit  of  this  Commission  developed  all  of  the  objections 
to  reciprocity  which  were  subsequently  argued,  and  placed 
the  South  American  trade  situation  in  an  unmistakable  light 
before  the  country.  Several  of  the  countries  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  distinct  statements  of  their  hostility  to  the  reciprocity 
idea — notably  Ecuador.  Others  seemed  to  favor  reciprocity, 
but  it  nearly  always  turned  out  that  the  reciprocity  desired  by 
them  was  o£  a  kind  which  we  shouM  not  be  likely  to  grant 
because  of  its  possible  bad  effect  upon  our  producers.  Others 
gave  an  academic  e^cpression  of  approval  to  reciprocity,  and 
vaguely  spoke  of  taking  up  negotiations  later  on.  Several  of 
the  countries  found  considerable  difficulty  in  entertaining  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  on  any  terms,  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  national  revenues  consisted  almost  wholly  of  returns  from 
customs ;  and  their  imports  being  simple  and  few  in  number, 
they  could  not  see  any  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of 
taxed  articles.  But  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reci* 
procity  were  put  most  clearly  by  the  President  of  Uruguay, 
who  remarked  that  the  main  trouble  was  to  find  products  of 
his  country  which  were  not  produced  in  ours  and  that,  inas- 
much as  we  already  admitted  hides  and  cattle  products  free, 
the  main  change  in  our  tariff  which  was  desired  by  Uruguay 
would  be  the  free  admission  of  wooL  Very  much  the  same 
point  of  view  was  taken  by  Peru,  which  seemed  to  feel  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  reciprocity,  provided  that  the  sugar  anrl 
wool  produced  in  Peru  should  be  placed  on  our  free  list.  Of 
these  suggestions  the  Commission  mildly  remarked  that  "we 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  intimate  that  our  country  would 
modify  its  duty  on  wool,  and  left  the  matter  with  the  general 
understanding    *     •     *     tj^at  if  a  mutually  favorable  basis 


1*  The  first  three  reports  may'  b*  found  in  House  Executive  DomTnt^ntii,  No, 
aaC,  48th  ConsTMj,  2d  «irion.  Hauge  Executive  DiKinn*nl  No.  50.  49th  CotiBreaB. 
tit  KBsion,  rantainfl  the  Anal  report,  tbe  lotal  of  all  three  t^am  hmg  about  one 
til«lisanil  |iaEC3. 
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coukl  be  found,  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  taken 
up  hereafter."  Chili  took  an  exirenit'ly  uns^-mpathetic  view  of 
the  whole  reciprocity  idea.  According  to  the  Commission's 
report,  our  representatives  were  informed  "that  in  the  matter 
of  reciprocity  there  couM  be  tto  control  by  any  convention  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  tliat  men  would  buy  and  sell  where  it 
was  most  to  dieir  advantage  and  that  this  could  not  be 
aided  or  materially  influenced  by  national  compacts."  It  thus 
could  not  be  contended  tJiat  the  ideas  of  the  L'nited  States 
regarding  trade  relations  with  the  South  American  countries 
coutd  be  developed  at  our  wtlL  The  South  American  repub- 
lics, in  fact^  manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  ask  for  compen- 
sating concessions  from  us.  in  return  for  what  they  them- 
selves granted,  as  well  as  a  natural  desire  to  buy  in  tJie  markets 
where  they  could  secure  the  most  advantageous  openings. 

The  other  favorite  idea  of  those  who  believed  that  we  could 
easily  draw  near  to  South  America  was  the  notion  of  an  inter- 
national American  conference  at  which  we  should  discuss  the 
Ijossibility  of  a  customs  union  and  of  various  measures  de- 
signed to  stimulate  trade  relations.  While  this  plan  was  re- 
ceived  with  a  certain  sort  of  approval  by  the  governments  to 
which  opr  representatives  suggested  it,  it  did  not  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  which  many  Americans  had  anticipated. 
Many  of  the  states  were  careful  to  specify  that  such  a 
conference  must  be  strictly  non-political  in  character  and 
must  consider  only  commercial  questions,  yet  they  were  will- 
mg  to  send  delegates  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  could  be 
done  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  United  States.  The  onJy 
country  which  was  really  hostile  to  the  proposal  was  Chili, 
All  that  our  Commissioners  could  Icam  from  the  authorities 
of  that  Republic  was  that  past  experience  had  not  encouraged 
them  in  the  belief  that  any  practical  result  could  be  obtained 
by  such  congresses,  and  they  therefore  retained  the  privilege 
of  settling  the  question  of  their  attendance  at  a  later  date, 
without  committing  themselves  beforehand. 
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In  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  South  American  cown- 
trics  to  express  any  definite  ideas  upon  reciprocity,  the  South 
American  Commission  was  not  at  aJl  discourag^ed  in  its  report 
on  that  subject.  It  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  "there  was 
a  unanimity  of  views  among  merchants  and  exporters  in  the 
seaports  of  the  United  States  where  hearings  had  been  held, 
concerning  the  mode  of  securing  closer  trade  relations  with  the 
South  American  countries/'  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
modes  was  '■commercial  treaties  with  actual  and  equivalent 
reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff  duties."  It  firmly  believed  that 
reciprocity  treaties,  could  they  be  negotiated,  would  be  of 
great  service  in  promottng"  our  export  trade,  but  it  was  obliged 
to  recogTiize  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  main  obstacle 
seemed  to  be  the  impossiblity  of  finding  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
'*In  every  instance,"  said  the  report,  "we  pursued  the  line 
indicated  to  us  in  our  instructions  on  this  subject  and  in  no 
case  could  we  find  a  complete  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
matter.  In  any  convention  we  on  our  part  must  admit  wool 
or  sugar  free  of  duty  or  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  *  •  * 
Had  we  been  at  liberty  to  bring  on  a  discussion  as  to  them, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  residt  in  every  case,  except,  perhaps, 
Qiili,  would  have  been  a  very  favorable  reciprocity  treaty. 
*  *  *  If  our  country  sees  its  way  clear  to  the  abatenrtent  of 
its  irnposts  on  these  products,  then  by  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America  can  be  effected  a  very 
persuasive  tendency  to  more  intimate  national  relations." 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  found  itself  compelled  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  any  great  gain  made  by  our  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  be  compensated  by  corresponding  con- 
cessions to  our  neighbors  with  whom  we  might  enter  into  an 
agreement  This  concession  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  necessarily  based  upon  one  of  the  staples  of  South  America. 
Willie  we  might  be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  such  a 
roiintrv  as  Brazil  by  merely  admitting  coffee,  it  would  he 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  concede  the  free  entry  of  wool. 
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sugar  or  other  articles  which  would  interfere  with  the  market 
of  our  domestic  producers  of  the  same  articles,  while  one  of 
t]iem — sugar — would  not  only  conceivably  compete  with 
the  domestic  product,  but  would  also  infringe  upon  the  monop- 
oly privileges  which  we  had  seen  fit  to  grant  to  Hawaiian 
producers. 

The  lack  of  success  in  reaching^  any  basis  of  agreement 
made  the  Commission  more  than  ever  certain  of  the  desir- 
ability of  holding  such  an  international  conference  as  had  t>een 
proposed.  **The  general  opinions  of  tlie  governments  visited/' 
said  the  report,  "point  to  the  propriety  of  this  country's  issuing 
the  call  for  the  convention^  fixing  time,  place,  membership 
and  also  suggesting  in  the  invitation  a  list  of  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, at  the  same  time  conceding  to  every  state  represented 
the  right  to  bring  forward  such  other  subjects  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all  as  it  may  deem  best," 

The  result  of  the  attempt  to  reform  the  tariff  in  18S3  had 
proved  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  the  country  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ineffectual  effort  to  introduce  a  policy  of 
reciprocity  which  we  have  just  sketched  tended  very  strongly 
to  deepen  the  unfavorable  impression  produced  by  the  hesi- 
tancy shown  toward  reform  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  by  the 
evident  determination  of  the  protectionists  manifested  in  that 
act  to  give  up  not  the  slightest  portion  of  the  advantage  they 
were  enjoying.  The  result  was  that  when  the  two  parties  went 
before  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1884  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable verdict  against  the  "conservatism"  that  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  Republicans.  While  it  was  perfectly  true  that 
Mr.  Elaine's  personal  characteristics  had  an  important  influence 
in  defeating  the  party  whose  candidate  he  was,  and  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  Democrats  who  liad  been  instrumental 
in  defeating  the  Morrison  tariff  refonn  bill  in  1884  were  un- 
favorable to  serious  changes  in  the  tariff,  these  factors  in  the 
situation  must  be  considered  overbalanced  by  the  vigorous 
declarations  of  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  Presidential  cam- 
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paign.  These  unmistakably  committed  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  tariff  reform  idea,  and  so  gave  a  distinctly  partisan 
character  to  the  controversy.  In  1885  Mr.  Cleveland  took  office. 
The  personal  hostiJjty  of  President  Cleveland  to  rcciprocitjf 
as  a  recognized  policy  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion; 
but  probably  it  had  not  been  realized  how  strong  an  attitude 
of  opposition  would  be  taken  by  him  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
administration.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  slow  to  announce  him- 
self on  the  subject  in  an  official  way.  In  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage he  made  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  statement  concern- 
ing his  views  on  the  whole  reciprocity  question.  He  reviewed 
the  situation  in  the  following  terms : 

"Following:  the  treaty  of  i88j  with  Mexico  which  rested  on  the 
basis  &f  a  reciprocal  exemption  from  customs  duties,  other  similar 
treaties  were  initiated  by  my  predecessor.  Recognizing  the  need  of  less 
obstructed  traffic  with  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  met  by  the  desire 
of  Sp^tn  to  Succor  languishing  interests  in  the  Antilles,  steps  were 
taken  to  attain  those  ends  by  a  treatj^  of  commerce.  A  similar  treaty 
was  afterwards  signed  by  (he  Dominican  Republic.  Subsequently  over- 
tures were  made  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  for  a  like 
mutnal  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British  West 
Indian  and  South  American  dependencies,  but  without  rcsuU." 

Mr.  Cleveland  further  stated  his  own  action  regarding  the 
treaties  as  follows: 

"On  taking  office,  T  withdrew  for  re -exam  [nation  the  treaties  si^ed 
with  Spain  and  Santo  Domingo  then  pending  before  the  Senate.  The 
result  has  been  to  satisfy  me  of  the  inexpediency  of  entering  into  en- 
gagements of  this  character  not  covering  the  entire  traffic.  These 
treaties  contempl^Lted  tbe  surrender  by  the  United  Slates  of  large 
revenues  for  inadequate  consideration.  Upon  sugar  alone,  duties  were 
surrendered  (o  pn  amount  far  exceeding  all  the  advantages  offered  in 
exchange.  Even  were  it  intended  to  relieve  our  consumers,  it  was 
evident  that  so  \oi\g  as  exemption  but  partially  covered  our  importa- 
tion, such  relief  would  be  illusory.  To  relinquish  a  revenue  so  essential 
seemed  hiRhly  improvident,  at  a  time  when  new  and  large  drains  upon 
the  Treasury  were  conicmpLiied,  Moreover,  embarrassing  questions 
would  have  arisen  imdcr  Ihc  favored  nation  clauses  of  treaties  with 
oilier  nation^.     As  a  further  objcciion.  it  is  evident  that  tariff  rcgula- 
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tion  by  treaty  diminishes  that  independent  control  over  its  own  revenues 

which  is  essential  for  the  safety  and  weiiare  of  any  government." 

The  attitude  of  gt'iicral  disapproval  thus  exhibited  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  toward  reciprocity  with  Cuba  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  likewise  shown^  though  in  a  more  moderate  degree^ 
with  regard  to  Mexico,  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  bad  been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Foster  and  was  pending 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cleveland  took  office.  Even  those  who 
ordinarily  opposed  the  plan  of  entering  into  reciprocity  rela- 
tions with  countries  outside  the  North  American  continent  had 
almost  always  favored  the  improvement  of  our  trade  with 
Mexico  and  Canada  by  reciprocal  agreement.  This  difference 
m  point  of  view  was  likewise  clearly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land with  reference  to  the  pending  Mexican  treaty.  In  his 
message  sent  to  Congress  December  6,  1886,  Mr.  Cleveland 
spoke  as  follows  concerning  that  document: 

"Our  commercial  treaty  of  1831  with  Mexico  was  terminated, 
^ccorditig  to  its  provLsiQns  in  iBSi»  upon  notice  given  by  McjcicO 
in  pursuance  of  her  announced  policy  of  recasting  all  ber  conimercial 
treaties.  *  •  •  Our  yet  unexecuted  reciprocity  convention  of  J883, 
covers  none  of  these  points,  the  sclMemcnt  of  which  is  so  necessary 
to  good  relationship.  I  propo<-e  to  initiate  with  Mexico  negotiations 
for  a  new  aad  enlarged  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation." 

This  statement  at  once  indicates  the  less  hostile  attitiide 
of  llie  President  toward  reciprocity  with  Mexico  and  at  the 
same  time  indicates  with  clearness  that  the  mutual  reductions 
of  duties  made  by  the  Mexican  agreement  with  the  United 
States  did  not,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  cover  the  essential 
features  of  an  international  agreement  designed  to  promote 
good   fcUowahip  and  proper  commercial    intercourse*'*     In 


"  Thb  does  not  mcwi.  af  covirM.  llui  Pmtdrat  Qrv^uiit  disapproml  of  Ibr 
ex«endftl  i4««»  of  I  he  iroprticitjr  tTratT-  wish  Mexico.  Ttat  trCAtf  irMtM,  ia  fmct*. 
bjivc  iactituted  KMUewbat  Ibe  fame  rcUti^'a  t>vtwv?a  us  aBd  Ucxieo  u  foimcrljr 
CsUtod  wilb  fi^yfa  Hr.  Oerel'nd.  in  faei^  r«mafk>pd  <AiiiiuaI  Ucssft^e  of  l>cc. 
ftt  lUi:   "Mcmff  1  Vld   PlpM*  oi  the   Prrai%i«il«,"    \\J.    VIH.,   p.   jjj*: 

"Ai  Uijft  CoAvemloD^  so  importuit  to  tbe  commcmiftl  wcUtn  (>1  ibc  fwa  «diain* 
ia^  cmstriov  haiA  bccu  cotutJtuthMiklJy  coa^rmed  by  tbc  trc^l^  miilpiiiif  brvAch.  X 
CMTii*   the   IkApc   th»t   Icfulatum   needed  to   nuin   it   elective    ouy   not    be   lone 

In  otbcr  words,  Prexideiit  CVrcUnd  t«(ird«d  Att  d^bonH  tmaSt^  •!  tkia  tptti 
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Other  words,  while  the  idea  of  reciprocity  with  Mexico  was 
less  repugnant  to  President  Cleveland  than  that  of  reciprocity 
with  some  otlier  countries,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  such  tariff 
concessions  did  not  constitute  the  chief  element  of  tlie  inter- 
national trade  problem. 

By  iS8>y,  president  Cleveland  was  able  to  present  to  Con- 
gress his  own  remedy  for  the  existing  tariff  difficulties.  He 
had  futly  discarded  reciprocity  and  he  now  felt  prepared  to 
suggest  a  definite  and  positive  policy.  In  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  December,  1S87,  he  discussed  the  question  of 
tariff  reform  in  elaborate  detail,  urging  especially  the  removal 
of  duties  on  raw  products.  This  was  a  distinctly  courageous 
step,  for.  although  Mr.  Cleveland  had  in  a  certain  senselieen 
elected  on  a  tariff  reform  platfonrlj  the  verdict  had  not  been 
so  unmistakably  in  favor  of  that  reform  as  to  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  of  al!  doubt  regarding  the  possible  effects  of  forcing 
a  tariff  repeal  policy  upon  an  unwilling  Congress.  Within  the 
Democratic  organization  there  was  already  an  active  party 
in  opposition  to  President  Cleveland  which  had  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  effort  made  in  1S84  to  push  through  a  tariff 
measure.  In  that  >'ear,  as  we  have  seen,  the  solid  opposition 
of  the  Republicans  was  aided  by  forty-one  Democratic  votes 
and  so  defeated  the  Morrison  proposition.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Cleveland  believed  that  in  the  new  Congress  which  gathered 
in  December,  1887,  the  country  had  rallied  strongly  to  his  sup- 
port. As  later  events  proved,  he  was  able  to  enlist  very  nearly 
the  full  strength  of  his  own  party  in  the  House.  Nevertheless 
the  field  was  by  no  means  clear,  and  it  was  practically  certain 
that  tariff  reform  efforts  would  meet  with  very  serious  op- 
position both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  even  though  some  Demo- 
crats might  not  deem  it  best  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  voting 
against  their  own  party.    Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  expect 


¥«Tr  diffcrcntlr  from  tho«  in  wTiich  we  adtiiirted  a  few  irticl^a  to  (tee  United 
SulM  pn  sucli  lerms  as  In  ipve  a  diffrr*ntial  advantage  to  foreifrn  prodacer*.  white 
we  (Al»liied  from  fhein  only  a  Umjted  or  even  hjrptrfiictieBl  mafltet  for  a  trntU  hoiik 
bcr  of  expoita. 
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ihat  anything  practical  could  immediately  be  done.  A  RepuLli 
tan  majority  existed  in  the  Senate,  so  tliat  whatever  might  be 
passed  in  tile  House  would  serve  merely  to  put  the  party  on 
record  for  the  coming  Presidential  struggle.  This  was,  in  fact, 
what  happened.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1S87-1S88  the  so-calh'd  Mills  bill  was  prepared,  and  later  on  in 
the  session  was  passed  by  the  lower  chamber.  At  the  same 
time,  an  opposition  measure  was  made  ready  by  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  and  was  put  through  in  that  body  just 
as  had  been  done  with  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House.  The  Mills 
bill  carried  out  some  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  favorite  ideas  and 
threw  a  strong  sidelight  upon  the  reciprocity  question.  Its 
main  point  was  found  in  its  treatment  of  raw  materials.  It 
placed  on  the  free  list  not  only  lumber,  tlax,  and  hemp,  but 
also  raw  wool»  while  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  specific  duties 
on  woolen  goods — a  change  wliich  naturally  foHowed  from  tlic 
action  taken  in  placing  the  raw  wool  upon  the  free  list.  As 
opposed  to  the  Mills  bill>  the  Senate  plan  simply  aimed  to  carry 
out  the  protective  idea,  \Vool,  which  formed  the  test  com- 
modity, in  all  the  tariff  bills  of  the  eighties  was  even  raised 
above  the  rates  laid  down  in  1883. 

Reflection  shows  what  were  the  more  or  less  concealed 
bearings  of  the  Mills  bill  upon  the  reciprocity  idea.  It  admitted 
free  precisely  those  raw  materials  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  concessions  to  the  South  American  stales.  In  other 
words,  it  gave  to  those  states  all  the  advantage  they  could 
wish  in  sending  us  commodities  whose  free  entry  would  be 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  our  nianufactures  and 
our  home  industry.  It  made  those  concessions  without  any 
attempt  at  bargain  for  favors  in  return^  and  it  trusted,  in  the 
way  advocated  by  President  Cleveland,  to  the  development  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  natural  build- 
ing up  of  trade  with  them  by  making  our  markets  the  best  for 
their  products.  Neglecting  sugar,  for  the  most  part,  and 
confining  its  attention  to  the  other  lines  of  goods  in  which  it 
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had  been  recommended^ — by  those  who  had  considered  the 
tariff  question — that  concession  should  be  made,  the  Milb  bill 
endeavored  to  promote  friendly  feeling  for  us  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries  without  entangling  our  commercial  system 
with  theirs. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  fact  that  President  Cleveland  ami  his  party  had  trieff 
lo  fulfill  the  agreenients  and  obligations  they  had  accepted 
when  they  took  office  in  1884,  the  Presidential  election  of  1888 
turned  against  Ihem.  The  defeat  was  far  from  severe,  and 
since  it  was  largely  broitgbt  about  by  political  scheming  in  one 
or  two  States  whose  votes  were  very  influential*  it  might  be 
claimed  with  some  degree  of  justice  tliat  the  outcome  had  no 
especial  bearing  on  the  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  tariff  issue  was  much  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  would  have  furnished  considerable  warrant  for  the 
belief  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  justified  the  Republican 
party  in  considering  the  reform  policy  repudiated.  Some  at- 
tention»  also,  had  been  paid  to  reciprocity  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  was  feared  that  higher  protection  would 
result  in  still  further  alienating  the  countries  with  which  we 
wished  to  stimulate  trade  relations.  Wherever  the  policy  was 
spok^i  of,  it  was  put  forward  as  a  means  for  advancing 
the  exporting  interests  of  the  United  States  by  extending 
to  foreign  countries  advantages  in  our  markets  which  would 
induce  them  to  grant  similar  advantages  to  our  products  en- 
tering their  own,  without  at  the  same  time  doing  anything 
tliat  could  deprive  our  manufacturers  of  their  selling  ground 
at  home. 

President  Geveland,  however,  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. The  defeat  of  1888  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  from  office  did  not  prevent  him  from  leaving 
a  last  word  with  Congress  in  his  annual  message  sent  to  that 
body  December  3,  18S8; 

'"A  just  and  sensible  revision  of  our  tariff  laws,"  said  he,  "sliotild 
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be  made  for  the  relief  of  those  of  our  counlrymen  who  suffer  tinder 
present  conditions,  Such  a  revision  should  receive  the  support  of 
all  *  *  *  who  desire  to  see  the  products  of  American  skill  and  in- 
genuity in  every  market  of  the  world  with  a  resulting  restoration  of 
American  commerce.  The  necessity  of  the  reduction  of  our  revenues 
is  so  apparent  as  to  be  generally  conceded,  but  the  means  by  which 
this  end  shall  be  accomplished  and  the  sum  of  direct  benefit  which  shall 
result  to  our  citizens  present  a  controversy  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  should  be  no  scheme  accepted  a&  satisfactory  by  wbicb  the 
burdens  of  the  people  arc  only  apparently  removed/' 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  expect  any  even  forma! 
action  by  Congress  in  support  of  this  rceommendation.  The 
party  was  too  much  dispirited  by  the  reverse  it  had  already 
m^  to  take  a  step  which  might  only  serve  to  embitter  the 
coiantry  S'till  further  against  it. 

A  Republican  majority  appeared  in  the  Congress  which 
luet  in  1889.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  first  fruits  of  it5 
efforts  would  be  a  tariff  measure  and  this  was  in  fact  the  case. 
Yet  there  was  no  very  great  enthusiasm  for  higher  duties 
even  in  the  Republican  ranks.  The  election  of  18S8  had  been 
too  nearly  a  drawn  battle  for  the  party  to  feel  any  assurance 
that  higher  protection  was  really  what  was  wanted-  Never- 
theless the  Republican  party  stood  fully  committed  by  its  plat' 
form  pledges,  and  by  its  oQicial  statements  in  tlie  course  of  the 
contest,  to  the  enactment  of  some  measure  of  tariff  change. 
Granting  that  there  was  to  be  tariff  legislation,  it  followed 
that  the  most  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  improvement  was 
3  more  equitable  arrangement  of  duties.  These,  although 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  high  point  they  had  already  reached,  or 
even  raised  a  notch  or  two  in  the  scale,  might  still  be  reclassJhed 
in  such  fashion  as  to  inllict  a  less  degree  of  hardship  upon  the 
consumer,  and  to  deflect  a  less  amount  of  differential  profits 
into  certain  favored  purses.  The  forthcoming. bill,  however, 
was  not  to  grant  even  this  small  measure  of  reform.  It  became 
evident  that  its  schedules  would  be  largely  dictated  by  the, 
special  iiiterests  which_they  were  desired  to  serve;  and  the 
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manifest  character  of  the  measure  necessarily  lo  be  adoplod, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  interests  which  harl  promoted  the  success 
of  the  Republicans  In  the  autumn  of  i888j  was  of  such  ati 
alarming  character  as  to  frighten  even  the  men  who  were 
in  charge  of  Its  preparation. 

This  recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  new  tariff  hill, 
which  would  probably  lay  it  open  to  criticism,  made  it 
doubly  necessary  that  some  eflfort  should  be  made  at  palliating 
its  worst  characteristics  by  throwini^  some  bone  of  concession 
to  the  exporting  industries  which  were  certain  to  find  them- 
selves hampered  by  the  enactment  of  such  a  tariff  law.  Circum- 
stances had  apparently  favored  the  Republicans  by  providing  an 
open  door  to  such  an  apparent  concession,  Wc  have  seen  how 
the  South  American  Commission  had  recommended  the  calling 
of  a  Pan-American  conference  and  how  the  reciprocity  idea 
had  been  discredited  by  President  Cleveland  among  tlie  first 
acts  of  his  administration.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
sentiment  surrounding  the  idea  of  close  relations  with  South 
America,  combined  with  the  apparent  desire  of  business  Inter- 
ests (quite  independent  of  tariff  changes  and  relating  very 
largely  to  questions  of  banking,,  shipping,  port  regulations  and 
other  commercial  matters  of  the  same  sort)  for  certain  changes 
in  our  connection  with  those  countries,  to  force  through  a  bill 
for  the  summoning  of  such  a  Pan-American  conference  m 
Washington.  This  bill  passed  and  became  a  law  without  the 
approval  of  the  President  earlv  in  1888,  In  hi*  message  sent 
to  Congress  on  December  3,  of  the  same  year,  President  Cleve- 
land  was  able  to  say  that : 

"As  authoriKed  by  the  Consress,  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  for  the  assemblage  at  this  capital  during  the  coming  year  of  the 
representMiT«  of  South  and  Central  AiDcrican  statt'i.  (ogclher  with 
tbose  of  Mexico,  Hayti,  and  Santo  Domingo,  lo  discusa  sundry  im- 
portant ironetary  and  commerciat  tcFpic^." 

While  thus  informing  Congress  of  the  steps  taVen  tn  obedi- 
ence to  its  orders*  President  Cleveland  did  not,  however,  hesi- 
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tate  in  the  .same  document  to  reiterate  his  continued  feeling  of 
opposition  to  reciprocity: 

"Excepting  in  those  cases,''  ran  the  message  of  i8S8,  "where,  from 
reasons  of  contiguity  of  territory  and  the  existence  of  a  common  border 
line  incapable  of  being  guarded,  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  may 
be  found  cxpedictit.  it  h  believed  that  commercial  policies  inducing 
freer  mutual  exchange  of  products  can  be  most  advantageously  arranged 
by  independent  but  co-operative  legislation.  In  the  mode  last  mentioned 
the  control  of  our  laxa:lion  for  revenue  will  be  always  retained  in  our 
ovin  hands  unrestricted  by  conventional  agrccmeDts  with  oUier  gov- 
emnients." 

The  divergence  in  feeling  on  the  question  of  South  Amer- 
ican reciprocity  had  been  very  well  reflected  in  the  report  made 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the  several  governments  of 
the  American  continent  to  meet  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  a  conference,  and  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to 
attend  the  conference  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, appropriating  therefor  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  when 
that  measure  was  under  discussion. 

In  this  report,  the  Committee  adverted  to  the  existing  de- 
pression of  business  and  the  low  price  of  farm  products,  which 
it  said  was  due  very  largely  to  the  limited  character  of  the  mar- 
ket for  our  surplus  of  goods.  The  South  American  markets, 
the  committee  argued,  naturally  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
for  not  only  were  they  in  need  of  our  goods  of  all  kinds,  but 
transportation  charges  would  be  much  less  costly  for  American 
goods  than  for  British.  Notwithstanding  tliis  fact,  as  stated, 
about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in 
Central  and  South  America  were  furnished  by  England^  which 
monopolized  the  trade,  largely  l>ecausc  of  her  special  lines  of 
steamers  plying  to  South  American  ports  and  because  of  the 
care  taken  by  her  mill  owners  to  turn  otit  those  goods  which 
were  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  South  American  con- 
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sumcrs — goods  whose  production  had  never  even  been  at- 
tempted by  American  mills.  A  Democratic  minority  reported 
adversely  upon  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  suggested 
no  policy  for  carrying  out  the  reciprocity  object  which  it  had  in 
mind.  According  to  the  minority  it  was  an  entirely  academic 
proposal  so  long  as  we  were  imwilling  to  surrender  our  tariff 
policy.  The  whole  idea,  it  was  claimed^  was  an  absurdity  since 
it  took  for  granted  that  we  could  successfully  compete  in  South 
American  markets  with  goods  against  which  we  could  not 
make  headway  in  oitr  own  markets  except  by  the  aid  of  a  highly 
protective  systf^m.  If  we  were  asking  Sout!i  American  coun- 
tries to  make  special  concessions  to  us,  which  would  enable  us 
to  make  headway  in  these  markets  against  our  foreign  competi- 
tors, notwithstanding  that  they  produced  more  cheaply  than 
we,  it  would  be  necessary  that  discriminating  tariff  rates  should 
be  offered  to  us.  Should  such  rates  be  gp'anted,  the  result  would 
be  that  they  must  be  paict  for  by  corresponding  concessions 
made  by  us  to  the  export  trade  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  would  be  tolerated 
by  the  producers  of  those  staples  which  would  be  most  severely 
injured  by  a  reciprocity  policy.  A  large  part  of  the  South 
American  prodijttions  which  did  not  interfere  to  an  appreciable 
extent  were  already  admitted  free.  In  other  words,  South 
America  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a 
reciprocity  policy  with  regard  to  American  goods. 

The  opposition  to  a  Pan-American  Congress  had,  as  already 
seen,  been  overruled  by  the  passage  of  the  act  for  its  organiza- 
tion, but  the  "International  American  Conference,"  which  came 
together  in  Washington  in  i88g,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  proved  to  be  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who 
had  been  confidently  hoping  for  some  progress  in  the  direction 
of  South  American  reciprocity.  After  elaborate  deliberations, 
a  report  was  hnally  rendered  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  no  such  idea  as  that  of  a  customs  union  could  be  enter- 
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tallied.  The  report  of  the  majority  of  tlie  delegates  first  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  term  "customs  union"  as  follows: 

"The  inclusion  of  several  nations  m  3  single  customs  territory  so 
diat  the  nations  forming  the  miion  collect  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  under  subslantially  the  same  tariff  laws,  divide  the  proceeds 
thereof  ia  a  given  proportian^  and  reciprocally  receive  as  domestic 
goods  and  therefore  free  of  duty,  their  respective  natural  or  manu- 
faclurcd  products,'*" 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  such  a  customs  union  would  have 
implied  a  much  closer  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  South  American  countries  than  could  be  deemed  prac- 
ticable. It  would  have  meant  practically  that  we  had  succeeded 
in  forcing  our  tariff  system  upon  the  smaller  countries  asso- 
ciated with  us,  and  that  we  had  secured  the  territor>'  of  these 
smaller  states  as  a  field  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures.  Re- 
ciprocally it  would  have  implied  that  we  had  consented  so  far 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  our  farmers  and  cattlemen  as  to 
admit  free  the  supplies  of  such  things  as  wool,  sugar,  hides, 
etc.,  which  couM  be  sold  under  advantageous  conditions  in  our 
markets  by  the  South  American  countries. 

Three  reasons  were  assigned  by  tlu-  majority  report  for  not 
proceeding  with  the  idea  of  a  customs  union.' It  would  have 
involved  a  fundamental  change  in  tlie  laws  of  the  nations  adopt- 
ing it ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  decide  upon  a  basis  of 
representation  in  any  board  to  which  the  control  of  such  a 
customs  system  might  be  confided  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  smaller  countries  concerned ;  and  finally,  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  even  under  favorable  circumstances  to  put 
such  a  scheme  into  operation.  The  verdict,  veiled  in  diplomatic 
language,  was  in  fact  a  most  destructive  criticism  on  the  idea 
of  a  customs  union.  There  was  certainly  not  much  left  of  the 
idea  if  it  was  both  undesirable  and  impossible  from  a  legal 
standpoint ;  if  it  could  not  be  arranged  on  any  basis  of  interna- 
tional comity;  and  if  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  the  plan  out. 


"f*  Report  of  the  majorftr  of  the  Cdtnirrittec  Oh  Ciurtoms  Uaion^  IntcrutiOB^ 
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A  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  whole  question  of 
South  American  reciprocity  by  the  debates  in  the  convention- 

Altiiough  thf  niafority  thus  foitnrf  the  notion  of  an  unrestricted 
tariff  union  impracticable,  it  did  conclude  that  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocity  treaties  by  gradual  steps  would  be  a  desirable 
plan  of  action.  It,  therefore,  recommended  this  course,  sug- 
gesting that  the  free  list  should  be  extended  as  fast  as  such 
extension  appeared  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  various  nego- 
tiating nations.  As  a  practical  proposal  the  committee  made  the 
following  clear-cut  recommendation : 

"The  first  and  most  efficient  step  *  +  ♦  is  ihe  negotiation  of 
partial  reciprocity  treaties  among  the  American  nations  whereby  each 
may  agree  to  remove  or  reduce  the  import  duties  levied  by  it  on 
some  of  the  natural  or  manufactured  products  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other  nations,  in  exchange  for  similar  or  equivalent  advantages, 
*  •  •  H,  after  thts  has  been  iricd  for  some  time,  ihc  results 
should  be  as  satisfactory  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  articles 
on  the  free  list  might  he  enlarged  in  each  case  from  time  to  time 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  when  the  development  of  the 
natural  elements  of  wealth  should  have  enabled  each  nation  to  obtain 
or  increase  its  revenue  from  domestic  sources^  unrestricted  reciprocity 
or  a  free  trade  among  some  or  all  ol  the  American  nations  should 
at  last  be  attained."  ** 

Not  even  this  suggestion,  which  would  have  practically  en- 
dorsed tlie  system  of  reciprocity  already  attempted  by  the 
United  States,  was  acceptable  to  all  of  the  delegates.  A  mi- 
nority report  was  presented,  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that  the  proposal  for  a  customs  union  should  be  rejected  and  no 
substitute,  not  even  that  of  restricted  reciprocity,  offered  in  its 
stead.  The  report  of  the  majority  in  fact  received  a  vote  of 
only  twelve  delegates  in  the  affirmative,  there  being  three  nega- 
tive votes^ — those  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  nolivia^  (ind  Chili, 
while  the  representative  of  Paraguay  abstained  from  voting.*'' 


1*  Ibid.,  p.  iD4<t- 
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The  debates  of  Uic  Inttrnational  AniGrican  Conference  are 
of  chief  utility  in  throwing  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  South 
American  reciprocity  when  based  on  the  principles  upon  which 
we  had  been  endeavoring  to  establish  it.  The  obstacles  were 
set  forth  very  clearly  by  tlie  representative  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  the  following  words : 

"It  is  a  mystery  to  no  one  that  the  nations  of  [South]  America 
sustain  and  develop  iheir  trade  by  thtiir  relatiotis  with  Europe.  The 
ecpnomic  phenomenon  is  explained  naturally  and  without  effort.  Our 
wealth  consists  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  if  there  be  on  the  con- 
tinent a.  market  which  at  the  sanit;:  tirne  is  a  manvifacttirmg  one,  it 
should  deserve  especial  considerations.  •  *  »  The  reciprocal  trade 
of  our  countries  will  develop  sJowly,  without  conflict  between  the  pro- 
ducing and  the  manufacturing  markets.  *  •  ♦  j  am  far  from  oppos- 
ing free  trade:  I  only  combat  the  sumptuary  declarations  that  would 
be  35  unfavorable  as  tbcy  would  be  profilless  to  the  commerce  of 
America,"  "^ 

The  same  delegate  sketched  the  conditions  of  the  Pan- 
American  market  with  regard  to  manufactures  as  clearly  as  he 
had  the  agricultural  situation,  sliowing  that  trade  in  manu- 
factures must  be  the  basis  for  international  relations  between 
tlic  American  republics: 

^'Commercial  statistics,"  said  he,  "show  Ihat  all  the  intercon- 
tinental trade  is  due  to  this  one  factor,  namely,  the  manufacturing 
market  of  the  North.  But  has  that  trade  reached  that  degree  of 
development  which  it  has  the  right  to  expect?  Docs  it  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  continent  in  tM  far  as  its  desire  to  sec  its  re- 
sources increased  and  transformed  within  its  own  borders  is  con- 
cerned?   Figures  answer  in  the  ncgativt" 

It  was  shown  that  the  total  importations  of  Latin-America 
at  the  time  amounted  to  $560,000,000,  while  the  total  exports  of 
tlie  United  States  were  $740,000,000.  Of  tliis  latter  sum  $52*- 
000,000  or  about  seven  per  cent,  went  to  Latin-America.  From 
South  America  we  imported  $120,000,000  ^vorth  of  articles, 
thus  leaving  an  unfavorable  balance  of  twde  of  $68,ooo,ooa 

^'Report,  antt  eU.,  y.  tij. 
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Commenting  upon  tliis,  the  Argentine  delegate  came  dose  home 
to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  manufactures  the  same  good's  we  bviy  of 
Europe.  From  furniture  to  clothing,  from  the  implements  that  tiEl 
our  fields  to  the  wire  which  fences  them,  and  even  to  the  rails  which, 
at  no  distant  day,  will  connect  the  three  Americas,  everything  is 
found  and  produced  m  this  prodigious  centre  of  human  industry ; 
everything:  exists  and  can  be  fully  worked  up  on  ouf  soil.  Why  then 
ybotild  raw  materials  change  their  course  toward  Europe?  What 
reasons  exist  for  our  commercial  currents  being  sluggish  when  the 
rest  of  America  produces  what  the  United  States  need  to  elaborate 
and  to  command  with  their  resources  the  commerce  of  the  world? 
*  *  *  Three  systems  suggest  themselves  and  arc  rejected  at  the 
same  time.  The  truth  is  the  real  difHculty  is  not  ascertained,  perhaps 
because  the  remedy  would  be  too  violentj  or  because  it  is  judged  easier 
to  correct  the  institutions  of  others  than  our  own."  " 

After  this  home  thrust  at  the  tariff  system  of  the  United 
States,  the  speaker  went  on  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  the  three 
kinds  of  tariff  systems  to  which  he  had  referred,  namely, 
absolute  free  trade,  a  customs  union  including  both  American 
continents,  and  reciprocity  treaties  covcrin;;;  the  same  ground. 
In  every  case  he  showed  that  thorough-going  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  liberality  were  of  necessity  thwarted  by  the 
tarifF  x>o]tcy  of  the  United  States,  This  charge  was  made  most 
clearly  in  connection  with  the  plain  question  *'Wou!d  the  United 
States  modify  its  tariff?**  To  that  question  he  himself  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

"It  might  be  believed  they  would,  since  tbey  have  proposed  to 
us  the  discussion  of  this  subject :  but  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  agree 
to  the  abolition  of  custom  houses  in  the  states  of  the  Zollvcrein  [in 
South  Americal  and  to  tariff  reforms  with  states  not  included  in  the 
union  this  latter  resolution  would  of  itself  have  brought  about  the 
desired  end.  When  protection  shall  be  removed  from  the  producer  of 
raw  materials  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  work  at  the  same  cost  as 
that  prevailing  tn  the  rest  of  the  world;  when  the  customs  laws  shall 
cheapen  the  products  which  are  auxiliary  to  manufacture,  the  latter 

»/Wii.,  p.  114. 
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will  be  fully  armed  for  competition,  will  have  dominated  the  continent, 
and  Europe  will  have  surrendered  the  post  without  struggles  between 
different  duties,  without  disagreeable  attacks,  without  coo  federations 
or  uncertain  compacts."  " 

Further  on,  the  position  of  the  American  agriculturist  was 
.  thus  discussed : 

"The  wool  grower  [American]  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  forty-five 
per  cent,  which  reaches  sixty  per  cent  as  against  the  Argentine 
growers.  The  manufacturer  pays  without  resistance  because  he  charges 
it  to  the  consumer  and  in  turn  enjoys  a  protection  of  twen^-five  per 
cent,  on  his  manufeictures.  So  long  as  the  exchanges  are  made  in  the 
home  market  the  values  maintain  a  proportional  relation  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  all;  but  when  the  article  crosses  the  frontiers  and  meets 
with  similar  articles  introduced  by  Europe  the  manufacturer  enconnters 
the  forty-five  per  cent  he  has  paid  the  producer  and  appreciates  the 
.    absence  of  twenty-five  per  cent  which  protected  his  fabric." 

While  there  were  few,  if  any,  delegates  who  came  out  as 
clearly  as  the  author  of  the  remarks  just  quoted,  there  was 
a.  general  feeling  of  approval  for  this  point  of-view  which 
'V*  augured  very  ill  for  the  future  of  the  customs  uiiiori  ladt^Tt 
became  perfectly  evident  that  the  kind  of  reciprocity  which  the 
United  States  had  sought  to  practice  in  its  commercial  treaties, 
with  tlie  South  American  states  subsequent  to  1880  was  thor- 
oughly well  understood  by  those  countries,  and  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  be  led  into  surrendering  their  own  markets  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  without  an  equivalent  return. 


CHAPTER  V 


RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  SUGAR  SITUATtON 


It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  the 
history  of  the  reciprocity  controversy  during"  the  decade 
iBgo-igoo  did  wc  not  take  into  account  the  condition  and 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  world  and  the 
subsequent  effort  in  the  United  States  to  Stimulate  beet 
sugar  culture  during  the  ten  years  in  question.  The  South 
American  Commission  had  reported,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  in 
attempting  to  secure  reciprocity  with  the  South  American 
countries,  it  was  necessary  for  u&  to  admit  either  free  or  on 
favorable  terms  their  principal  staples.  Among  such  staples 
the  commission  mentioned  most  prominently  the  two  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  sugar.  With  the  strong  upward  tendency  of 
the  protectionist  spirit  as  regards  wool  and  wool  growing  in 
the  United  States^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  such 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  wool  imports  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Of  the  two  articles  mentioned  by  the  South 
American  Commission,  therefore,  there  remained  but  one — 
sugar — which  could  safely  be  expected  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties.  This  expectation,  it  will 
be  recalled,  might  he  based  upon  the  fact  that  little  or  no  sugar 
was  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  that  sugar  was,  there- 
fore, a  commodity  which  could  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
reciprocity  without  exciting  the  opposition  of  any  strong 
domestic  interests.  Yet,  by  1890.  it  must  have  been  clear  to 
every  one  who  thought  carefully  over  the  subject  that  the 
free  introduction  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  would  neces' 
sarily  affect  European  conditions  in  the  production  of  that 
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article,  anJ  that  a  similar  infiuence  would  be  indirectly   felt 
by  the  sugar  industry  of  the  South  American  countries. 

Not  much  need  be  said  concerning  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  in  tropical  countries.  In  tlie  beginning  of  tiie  sugar 
industry  this  was,  of  course,  the  principal — practically  the  only 
— source  of  supply.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  methods 
of  cultiviting  the  sugar  beet  and  of  extracting  its  saccharine 
product  reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  they  could  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  sugar,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  t>ounties.  That  being  the  case,  the  cane  sugar 
industry  was,  during  its  earlier  stages,  permitted  to  develop 
itself  naturally  and  easily  in  the  tropical  countries,  where  it 
was  an  indigenous  product.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  in 
this  connection  concerning  its  history  than  concerning  that  of 
many  other  kinds  of  tropical  commodities  produced  for  export 
to  temperate  countries.  Sugar  gradually  became  a  much- 
desired  commodity  of  wide  usefulness  and  extended  consump- 
tion. As  such  it  was  naturally  a  tit  subject  for  taxation  from 
the  revenue  standpoint.  Many  countries  early  imposed  sugar 
taxes  when  they  learned  how  large  and  permanent  a  revenue 
could  be  earned  by  them  from  this  source.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  the  cane  sugar  industry,  in  its  later  historj',  was  not 
allowed  to  develop  without  competition  from  other  sources. 
A  good  many  causes  led  to  the  growth  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  European  governments  to  introduce  tlie  sugar  industry  into 
their  home  territory.  After  the  consumption  of  cane  sugar 
had  reached  a  tolerably  advanced  stage  it  became  a  hardship 
to  many  classes  to  do  without  the  product,  and  it  was  felt 
that  in  case  of  war.  or  other  interference  with  imports  from 
outside  sources,  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  at  hand  a 
regular  and  steady  supply  of  domestic  sugar.  Beginning  in 
this  way  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  some  countries  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  on  a  phenomenal  growth  until  stimulated  by  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  forces.  After  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  our  exports  of  agricultural  products  came  to  be  more  and 
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more  the  reliance  of  Europe.  Their  importation  meant  that  thu 
producers  of  agricultural  products  in  those  countries  must  be 
subjected  to  very  severe  competition  or  must  go  out  of  the 
production  of  those  staples  entirely.  It  became  evident  that 
our  cheap  and  fertile  land,  aided  by  the  enormous  growth  in 
steam  transportation  both  by  water  and  by  the  extension  of 
railways  over  the  plains  of  the  West,  gave  us  a  differentia! 
advantage  in  the  production  of  cereals,  against  which  tlie 
European  agriculturist  could  scarcely  hope  to  struggle.  That 
being  true,  it  seemed  wise  for  him  to  pursue  the  cultivation  of 
some  other  crop.  In  the  search  for  such  a  crop  the  sugar 
beet  naturally  suggested  itself  with  renewed  force,  and  thus 
again  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  beet  sugar  industry.  When 
once  the  interests  of  European  countries  had  become  thoroughly 
enlisted  in  this  way  on  behalf  of  the  beet  industry,  political  con- 
siderations speedily  became  involved  in  the  policy  of  assistance 
through  bounties.  Moreover,  as  is  always  the  case,  an  entan- 
glement with  the  bounty  system  naturally  led  the  various  gov- 
ernments into  deeper  and  deeper  difficulties,  until  at  last  the 
sugar  problem  became  involved  with  the  general  question  of 
protecting  home  industry.  In  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  book 
we  have  seen  that  subsequent  to  1873  a  wave  of  protectionism 
rolled  over  Europe  with  irresistible  force.  The  great  atten- 
tion given  to  beet  culture,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  bounties 
which  had  been  built  up,  date  from  somewhat  the  same  period, 
although  they  had  begun  in  a  moderate  form  much  earlier, 
and  although  they  did  not  reach  the  extreme  until  somewhat 
later.  The  rise  of  the  spirit  which  produced  the  bounty  sys- 
tem is,  however,  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  great 
protectionist  revival  after  the  Franco- Prussian  Wan 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  sugar  industry  more  than  of  others,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  discussion  of  reciprocity,  had  the  beet  sugar  ques- 
tion not  been  developed  to  so  acute  a  stage.  It  has  been  seen, 
however,  how  sugar  was   thought  of  from   the  beginning. 
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We  had  already  an  experience  with  that  product  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii,  which  had  become  utterly  dependent  upon  us  for 
her  sugar  market.  It  had  been  inferred  by  our  statesmen 
from  this  experience  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  concessions 
in  sugar  we  might  buy  the  commercial  allegiance  of  countries 
whose  industrial  welfare  was  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
that  commodity.  Moreover,  since  we  did  not  produce  sugar 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  United  States,  it  was  to  be  expected 
tha.t  the  opposition  to  free  raw  sugar  would  be  much  less 
vigorous  than  to  the  free  introduction  of  goods  which  were 
produced  in  this  country  in  competition  with  foreigners.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  sugar  was  a  commodity  naturally 
marked  out  for  use  in  reciprocity  treaties.  That  it  had  already 
been  mentioned  in  some  unratiiied  reciprocity  treaties,  we  have 
already  seen.  The  South  American  Commission  had  specifi- 
cally pointed  to  wool  and  sugar  as  the  two  articles  on  which 
treaties  with  the  South  American  countries  must  be  based. 
Had  it  not  been,  therefore,  for  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to 
the  beet  sugar  indiistry  in  Europe  and  later  in  this  country^ 
we  might  at  least  have  preserved  sugar  as  a  basis  for  reci- 
procity ;  but  this  was  rendered  impossible,  partly  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  sugar  problem  to  an  acute  stage  and 
partly  by  the  double-faced  attitude  adopted  by  the  McKinley 
Act  in  1890.  This  act,  as  will  be  seen,  admitted  raw  sugar 
free,  and  thus,  as  it  later  turned  out,  held  forth  false  hopes 
to  beet  sugar  countries-— -hopes  which  were  not  permanently 
justified— while  at  the  same  tinie  it  created  the  beginning  of 
a  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  country  by  the  offer  of  a  large 
bounty.  Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  difficulty,  which  after- 
ward resulted  in  cutting  us  off  from  sugar  as  a  reciprocity 
commodity.  At  the  same  time  we  became  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  European  countries  with  the  sugar  problem  and  hos- 
tility was  aroused  between  them  and  ourselves  when  we  later, 
largely  in  response  to  questionable  private  influences,  refused  to 
grant  them  the  free  use  of  our  market  and  unposed  a  counter- 
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vailmg  duty  upon  their  product.  Our  (!ifficulties  with  the  colo- 
nial situation  after  we  had  absorbed  Porto  Rico,  conquered  the 
Philippines,  and  made  Cuba  dependent  upon  us,  were  also 
largely  attributable  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  sugar  market. 
Thus  it  appears  that  an  economic  problem  of  great  complexity 
is  approached  when  we  undertake  the  study  of  reciprocity  in 
relation  to  the  sugar  industry.  While  it  is  impossible  in  a 
work  of  this  character  to  treat  of  this  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated subject  with  the  detail  it  deserves,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  present  chapter  briefly  to  review  those  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  so-called  "sugar  problem/'  which  reached 
its  critical  point  at  about  the  time  when  we  made  our  fatal 
misstep  in  the  McKinley  Act.  We  will  first  undertake  to 
review  very  briefly  the  bounty  system  as  it  has  grown  up  in 
four  principal  beet  sugar  countries — France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  It  will  also  be  desirable  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  problem,  after  which  some 
description  may  be  given  of  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  escape 
from  present  difficulties.  Of  the  sugar  problem,  as  such, 
something  more  will  be  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present 
work,  where  we  shall  deal  with  the  future  prospects  of  red' 
procity. 

"The  European  sugar  industry,"  it  has  been  recently  stated, 
"owes  its  very  inception  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  by  reason  of  the 
continental  blockade,  the  importation  of  colonial  cane  sugar 
to  the  European  continent  became  impossible.  When,  with 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  normal 
trade  conditions,  cane  sugar  began  to  be  imported  again,  it 
was  only  through  the  favors  shown  by  the  governments  of 
these  days  that  the  young  industry  was  able  to  continue  its 
existence.  Both  in  France  and  Germany,  for  some  time  at 
least,  cane  sugar  was  subject  to  an  import  duty,  while  the 
sugar  obtained  from  domestic  beets  was  left  free  of  taxes. 
Such  a  situation  naturally  resulted  in  a  bounty  to  the  domestic 
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grower  and  manufacturer,  the  extent  of  which  was  measured 
by  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  imported  cane  sugar.  Inasmuch, 
however>  as  the  sugar  obtained  from  beets  during  the  earlier 
period  ot  tlic  industry  did  not  constitute  an  article  of  export, 
the  existence  of  the  bounty  could  not  give  rise  to  any  inter- 
national complications.  This  state  of  things  was  at  once 
changed  when  beet  sugar,  in  its  turn,  began  to  be  exported. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  development  was  seen  in  the 
struggle  of  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  interests  in  Germany  and 
more  especially  in  France." ' 

The  general  state  of  things  thus  briefly  sketched  requires 
some  elaboration.  The  methods  by  which  the  beet  sugar 
industry  has  been  developed  to  its  present  commanding  posi- 
tion as  a  competitor  may  first  be  traced  in  France,  which  is 
really  the  home  of  the  beet  sugar  industrj'.  France  practically 
originated  not  only  the  .culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  bnt  the 
manufacture  of  refined  stigar  from  the  beet  as  well.  Within 
the  country  itself  there  has  been  a  more  genuine  and  vigorous 
struggle  between  the  beet  and  sugar  cane  interests  than  there 
has  been  elsewhere.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  early  sugar  legislation  of  France.  During  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  there  had  been  imposed  a  high  tariff  on  the  colonial 
(Le.f  cane)  product,  and  certain  bounties  had  been  paid  to 
the  beet  sugar  producer.  Moreover,  the  famous  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  would  alone  have  wiped  out  the  trade  in  sugar 
as  they  did  that  in  all  other  articles  produced  in  the  colonies. 
The  bomities  were  abrogated  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  country  was 
imported.  The  beet  sugar  industry  which  before  very  long 
showed  distinct  signs  of  recovering  from  the  depression 
was,  however,  vigorously  attacked  through  the  operation 
i«f  a  special  advantage  obtained  by  the  cane  sugar  interests. 
■T|if  latter  Jiad  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  refund  of  the 
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tax  paid  on  refined  sugar  when  exported.  Owing  to  defective 
methods  of  estimating  the  relation  between  the  raw  and  refined 
products,  these  refunds  shortly  came  to  absorb  more  than  the 
amount  of  tlic  difference  on  which  they  were  based.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  cane  sugar. 
By  J  835  the  income  to  the  State  from  sugar  had  fallen  from 
50,000,000  francs  to  only  31,000,000  francs,  the  difference 
being  due  largely  to  the  refund  just  described,  which  had  the 
effect  of  a  direct  bounty  on  the  cane  sugar  imported  from 
the  colonies. 

A  continuous  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  followed  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1837.  Altliough  a  tax  of  15  francs  per  hundred 
kilograms  was  imposed  by  that  law  upon  beet  sugar,  the 
production  of  that  article  increased  despite  the  tax.  This 
proved  very  disastrous,  both  to  the  cane  and  beet  interests 
of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  situation  the 
cane  sugar  interests  succeeded  in  getting  a  reduction  of  the 
import  duty  on  raw  sugar,  while  166  beet  sugar  factories  had 
to  go  out  of  existence.  The  improvement  in  price  resulting 
from  these  changes  was  only  temporary.  It  was  proposed 
at  about  the  same  time  that  the  conduct  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  that  a  sum 
of  14,000,000  francs  should  be  paid  to  the  manufacturers  in 
order  to  indemnify  them  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  property. 
Finally  (1840),  it  was  decided  that  a  new  system  of  taxation 
should  be  introduced,  as  a  result  of  which  a  considerable 
indirect  bounty  as  compared  with  cane  sugar  was  practically 
given  to  domestic  sugar  growers  through  a  fiscal  discrimination 
in  their  favor.  This  bounty  was,  howevcrj  cotisidcrably  smaller 
than  the  indirect  bounty  previously  existing.  The  bounty 
was»  in  fact,  reduced  to  20  francs  per  hundred  kilograms,  in 
place  of  49J4  francs;  and,  as  a  result,  a  considerable  number 
of  factories  were  obliged  to  close.  Three  years  later  new 
legislation  placed  both  imported  and  domestic  sugar  upon  an 
equal  footing.     As  a  result  of  the  revolution  of  1848^  slavery 
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was  abolished  in  tiie  French  colonies,  and  a  large  decrease  in 
the  colonial  production  of  sugar  resulted.  This  somewhat 
stimulated  beet  culture  in  France.  Consumption  of  sugar  in 
France  as  cojnpared  with  that  in  other  countries  was,  however, 
ainall.  The  bounty  which  resulted  from  the  earlier  legislation 
wait  almost  wholly  to  the  refiners  rather  than  to  growers, 
owing  to  the  strict  oversight  of  raw  (beet)  sugar  production 
and  the  looser  system  of  inspecting  the  refineries  and  taking 
account  of  their  product.  The  bounties  were  very  distasteful 
to  those  who  were  producing  raw  sugar,  and  who  were  able 
to  attract  to  themselves  none  of  tlie  discriminating  advantage 
gained  by  the  refiners  to  whom  they  sold. 

As  time  went  on  French  sugar  came  into  active  competi- 
tion with  German.  Prior  to  1875  France  had  probably  pro- 
duced more  sugar  than  any  other  European  country.  In  1874- 
187s,  however,  a  radical  change  was  introduced  into  the  Ger- 
man sugar  situation.  Even  before  that  time  the  Gerrnan 
sugar  industry  had  been  developing  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  France  was  also  pressed  in  other  directions  by  competition 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  From  1865  to  i86g  there  is  a 
decided  decline  in  exports.  This  was  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  French  tariff  duties  on  foreign  sugar»  which  resulted 
in  admitting  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  outside  product 
in  competition  with  the  domestic.  After  1870  exports 
increased  sharply,  but  when  tlie  year  1875  was  reached  there 
came  a  turn  in  the  tide,  and  there  was  a  very  distinct  tendency 
of  exports  to  fall  off.  From  1875  to  1885  this  falling  off 
amounted  to  more  than  55  per  cent.,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  exportation  of  German  sugar  was  rapidly  growing. 
The  French  industry  had,  in  fact,  fallen  into  an  exceedingly 
depressed  condition  relative  to  that  of  Germany,  for  there  had 
been  no  such  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  beets  culti- 
vated, as  bad  been  the  case  in  the  latter  country,  while  the 
technical  gains  made  by  Germans  had  not  been  approached  hy 
she  French.    As  late  as  1885-6  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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of  the  factories  in  France  were  equipped  with  the  best  niachiii- 
cry  for  the  production  of  sugar.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the 
beet  grower  in  France  had  been  entirely  different  from  that 
of  his  rival  in  Germany.  The  effort  had  been  made  not  to 
cultivate  the  beets  containing  a  maximum  percentage  of  sugar, 
but  rather  those  which  would  furnish  the  greatest  actual 
weight  of  beets,  and  thus  provide  a  certain  amount  of  feed 
for  cattle  as  well  as  fertilizer  for  the  fields.  Beet  growing  in 
France  had  been  carried  on  in  fact  with  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
but  chiefly  from  the  general  agricultural  standpoint  It  had 
been  a  subsidiary  crop.  This,  however,  was  not  a  policy 
which  was  likely  to  put  the  producer  of  raw  sugar  into  con- 
dition to  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  foreigners,  who 
largely  controlled  the  cultivation  of  beets  in  connection  with 
the  factory,  and  who  had  the  production  of  maximum  quan- 
tities of  sugar  as  their  primary  object. 

Moreover,  the  system  of  taxation  in  France  was  not  such 
as  to  yield  the  same  kind  or  extent  of  bounty  as  that  which 
was  gained  by  the  German  producer.  In  Germany,  this  tax 
was  levied  on  the  presumed  yield  of  sugar  from  a  certain  weight 
of  beets.  If,  by  improved  processes,  the  yield  of  sugar  was 
greater  than  expected,  tlie  German  producer  obtained  a  special 
gain  equivalent  to  a  bounty.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sugar  was  not  taxed  until  ready  for  consumption,  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  variation  between  a  presumed 
and  an  actual  yield  of  sugar  which  might  result  in  such  an 
indirect  bounty.  Thus,  when,  in  1SS4,  the  new  German  system 
of  legislation  went  into  effect,  with  its  fictitious  relation  be- 
tween the  presumed  and  actual  yield  of  sugar  from  a  certain 
weight  o!  beets,  that 'presumed  yield  being,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  lower  tlian  the  actual  average  yield  in  France,  it 
naturally  tended  to  accentuate  the  amount  of  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  German  producer.  In  1884,  this  system  Was 
copied  from  Germany  and  was  Incorporated  into  the  French 
Jfiscal  system,  with  tlie  design  of  putting  French  manufacturers 
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into  a  position  to  compete  with  those  of  Germany.  The  legisla- 
tion went  even  beyond  the  figures  fixed  by  Germany,  reducing 
the  average  yield  of  sugar  upon  which  the  tax  was  to  be  com- 
puted considerably  below  that  which  prevailed  in  Germany, 
and  going  even  below  the  real  average  yield  in  France.  Nat- 
urally the  results  which  had  been  previously  observed  in 
Germany  were  later  to  be  witnessed  in  the  French  export 
trade.  Whenever  sugar  was  now  exported^  and,  under  the 
new  law,  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  (based  upon  the  supposed 
yield)  was  returned  to  tlie  producer,  a  bounty  came  into  ex- 
istence. At  the  same  time  an  equivalent  bounty  was  ordered 
paid  to  colonial  producers  of  cane  sugar  who  sent  their  product 
to  France  to  be  refined.  Internally  bt'neficial  effects  from 
adopting  the  Gcnnan  system  were  also  witnessed.  A  better 
grade  of  beets  was  grown,  and  the  improved  machinery  de- 
signed to  secure  higher  yields  of  sugar  was  rapidly  introduced. 
Thus  it  became  possible  to  pay  more  to  the  beet  grower  and, 
in  consequence,  the  cultivation  of  beets  became  much  more 
popular  tlian  it  had  been.  The  outcome  of  the  whole  process 
was  that  the  bounty  paid  exceeded  the  income  from  the  tax. 
This  led  to  new  legislation,  in  which  the  amount  of  sugar 
expected  from  a  given  weight  of  beets  was  increased,  and  the 
bounty  was  correspondingly  reduced.  All  the  excess  over 
and  above  the  presumed  yield  was  also  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion, although  the  rate  fixed  for  the  taxation  of  such  surplus 
yields  was  very  much  reduced.  At  the  present  time  all  sugar 
*'up  to  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
half  the  normal  tax,  and  quantities  representing  an  excess 
yield  above  10.5  per  cent,  are  taxed  at  one-quarter  of  the 
normal  tax."  Thus,  the  domestic  bounty  is  clearly  recognized 
by  the  law. 

The  history  of  sugar  in  France  shows  that  the  high  internal 
revenue  tax  has  kept  consumption  from  increasing  in  any 
very  marked  degree.  That  being  true,  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  sugar  brought  about  by  the  large  bounty  granted 
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to  producers  necessarily  resulted  in  a  disproportionate  expor- 
tation of  sugar.  The  tendency  to  a  decided  development  of 
sugar  exports,  at  the  expense  of  home  consumption  thus  noted» 
was  also  stimulated  in  1896  by  the  direct  bounty  on  exports 
granted  by  the  French  government,  in  addition  to  the  indirect 
bounty  whose  vsrorking  we  have  already  described^a  step 
llioug-Jit  to  he  rendered  necessary  by  the  similar  action  of  Ger- 
many. This  direct  bounty  was  fixed  at  3.5  francs  and  4.5  francs 
per  hundred  kilograms,  according  to  the  grade  of  sugar  ex- 
ported. At  the  same  time  that  tlie  additional  bounty  was 
granted,  a  fresh  internal  revemie  tax  of  4  francs  on  every  hun- 
dred kilograms  of  refined  and  i  franc  on  every  hundred  kilo- 
grams of  raw  sugar  produced  was  created.  This,  of  course, 
caused  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  production^  liigher  prices 
to  the  domestic  consumer,  and  a  diminished  home  consump- 
tion. In  factj  the  French  sugar  producers  from  year  to  year 
came  into  a  position  of  greater  and  greater  dependence  upon 
the  foreign  market,  relying  very  largely  upon  that  of  England 
and,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  also  upon  that  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  does  not  appear  that  a  regularly  organized 
trust  or  agreement  between  producers  has  been  established  in 
France — not,  at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  either  in 
Russia  or  in  Germany — ^therc  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  a 
system  of  "gentlemen's  agreements"  have  resulted  in  a  highly 
centralized  control  of  the  industry.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
most  Americans  who  are  familiar  with  the  French  sugar 
situation.  Professor  Jenks,  who  devoted  some  time  to  an 
examination  of  industrial  combinations  in  Europe,  expresses 
the  same  view,*  The  closeness  of  this  agreement  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  refineries  in  France  is  very 
small,  amounting  probably  to  not  more  than  ^evcn  as  a  maxi- 
mum. In  general  the  method  employed  in  fixing  the  price 
is  that  of  3  division  of  territory  and  a  limitation  of  production. 
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The  tntst,  if  it  can  be  called  such^  does  not  seem  to  attempt 
to  regulate  prices,  that  being  against  the  law.  The  profits  of 
the  French  refiners  have,  however^  been  extremely,  not  to 
say  exorbitantly,  high.  It  is,  moreover,  confessed,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  they  depend  chiefly  upon  the  export 
t^ade^  their  sales  of  sugar  being  made  to  the  foreigner  at  a 
price  which  perhaps  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  production, 
but  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  domestic  bounty, 
places  them  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

In  the  fallowing  table  arc  given  some  figures  illustrative 
of  conditions  in  France,  and  the  dependence  of  the  sugar 
trade  upon  the  foreign  market : 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  France  of  Sugar  during  the  Yeaes 

1865-1890. 

[In  metric  ions  of  2,204.6  pounds.I 
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FRANCE. 

[i  m«trIcloii=i,,oookUc».    t  kilagmB.^t,soi.6  poaadft.    r  fnac^i^3  ceott.] 

Peoduction,  Imposts,  and  Exports  of  Sugar  from  1884  to  igoo- 

[All  quantities  txprcEsed  in  ttrsaa  of  refined  sugar.) 
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The  great  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Gcr- 
nmny  is,  as  in  most  other  countries,  a  matter  of  very  recent 
date.  There  had  been  a  limited  growth  of  the  product  from 
iSoo  to  i860,  and  down  to  1S40  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
had  not  been  taxed.  The  heavy  customs  duty  on  imported  cane 
sugar  (rowghly  speaking,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury) was  therefore  equivalent  to  a  large  bounty  on  the  ^owth 
of  German  beets.  As  a  consequence  of  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  beet  sugar  so  far  supplanted  that 
produced  from  imported  cane  that,  because  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  customs  receipts  from  imported  cane  sugar,  it  became 
necessary  to  tax  the  product  from  beets.  The  first  internal 
revenue  tax  was  imposed  in  1841,  and  was  gradually  raised 
until  185T.  Two  years  later  it  was  doubled.  Efforts  had 
already  been  made  to  obtain  a  return  of  this  internal  revenue 
tax  on  beet  sugar  whenever  it  could  be  f;hown  that  the  product 
had  been  exported.    The  application  had,  however,  beeii  de- 
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nied,  probably  on  account  of  the  danger  that  sugar,  relieved 
of  the  internal  revenue  tax,  might  be  smuggled  back  into  the 
country  again,  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
puting the  exact  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  given  quanti- 
ties of  beets.  Should  any  miscalculation  take  place  on  the 
latter  point,  the  natural  result  would  be  the  payment  of  an 
indirect  bounty.  The  beet  sugar  industry,  however,  continued 
to  develop  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  that  it  almost  drove 
cane  sugar  from  the  market.  Over-production  caused  serious 
suffering.  At  last,  in  i86i,  it  was  decreed  that  the  domestic 
tax  on  beet  sugar  should  be  returned  to  the  producer  at  a 
specified  rate  when  exported.  Both  the  internal  revenue  duty 
and  the  rate  of  drawback  were  gradually  increased  from  time 
to  time. 

It  had  been  maintained  from  the  start  that  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  production  had  made  the  customs 
drawback  practically  equivalent  to  a  bounty.  The  informa- 
tion available  concerning  the  situation  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  drawback  legislation  arc,  however^  ir\sufficient  to 
supply  trustworthy  data  concerning  the  exact  extent  of  the 
bounty,  if  there  was  one.  There  seems  to  be  much  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  bounty  actually  existed  for  a  good  many 
years  after  the  legislation  aJready  sketched  had  been  initiated. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  quite  apart  from  the  bounty,  the 
great  growth  of  sugar  growing  in  Germany  was  due  to  the 
application  of  more  scientific  principles,  both  in  raising  beets 
and  in  working  them  up.  After  1870,  German  producers  were 
very  successful  in  selecting  the  proper  seed  and  improviog 
the  grade  of  beets  used,  thus  largely  increasing  Uie  sugar  con- 
tent, and  in  applying  processes  which  were  effective  in  extract- 
ing 3,  much  larger  percentage  of  the  sugar  in  a  given  weight 
of  beets.  The  fact  that  the  agriculturists  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing beets  very  soon  came  into  close  financial  relations  with 
the  factories  was  also  a  great  stimulus.  This  enable<l  the 
factories  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  beets  which   were 
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planted,  and  it  also  gave  the  beet  growers  a  direct  interest  in 
securing  as  large  a  product  as  possible,  both  of  beets  and  of 
sugar,  because  they  became  financially  interested  in  the  profits 
of  the  factories. 

In  consequence  of  this  great  development  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  two  distinct  re- 
sults were  brought  about.  By  1875-6  the  importation  of  sugar 
practically  dropped  to  zero,  that  being  the  last  year  when  the 
imports  of  foreign  sugar  were  larger  than  the  exports  of  the 
domestic  product.  The  second  result  was  the  invasion  of  for- 
eign markets  by  doniestic  sugar- — a  process  which  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  assistance  yielded  by 
the  bounty  already  described.  This  bounty  was,  of  course, 
growing  larger  from  year  to  year,  as  the  improvement  in  pro- 
cesses of  production  raised  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured 
from  a  given  weight  of  beets.  It  was  impossible  that  the  sugar 
producer  should  suffer  any  loss  by  shipping  his  product  abroad, 
for  he  was  effectually  protected  by  the  bounty.  Hence  the 
development  of  the  industry  was  progressive  and  the  area 
devoted  to  beet  culture  became  larger  and  larger.  By 
l88o-i  exports  abroad  were  greater  than  domestic  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  industry  had  become  primarily  devoted 
to  manufacturing  for  other  countries.  In  1899-1900  there 
were  produced  in  Germany  a  total  of  1,691,258  metric  tons 
of  beet  sugar,  while  exports  were  976,165  tons,  or  58  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  In  1894-5  they  had  already  risen  as  high  as 
72  per  cent,  of  the  totah 

The  growing  discrepancy  between  the  ratio  of  beets  worked 
up  and  the  sugar  actually  produced  from  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  official  estimate  on  the  other,  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  Treasury  from  the  moment  when  the  export  of 
beet  sugar  began  to  leach  any  considerable  figures.  From  $T0.- 
708,000  in  1882  the  amount  of  the  bounty  to  exporters  grew  to 
$30,572,000  in  1885.  In  the  latter  year,  therefore,  more  than 
$30,000,000  of  the  sugar  tax,  which  had  in  all  amounted  to 
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about  540,000,000,  was  paid  out  again  in  Uie  shape  of  draw- 
backs. The  government  was  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  entire 
income  from  the  taxation  of  sugar,  and  in  order  to  counteract 
this  danger  it  was  detennined  to  alter  the  system  of  taxation. 
On  July  9,  1887,  it  was  ordered  that  the  older  tax  on  beets 
should  be  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  A  new  tax  on 
sugar  consumed  at  home  was  introduced.  In  1892-3  the  tax  on 
beets  was  done  away  with,  and  the  tax  on  sugar  for  home 
constmiption  was  raised  from  12  marks  to  18  marks  per  hun* 
dred  kilograms*  In  1896  this  consumption  tax  was  raised  to 
20  marks  per  hundred  kilograms,  at  which  point  it  remains 
fixed  at  the  present  time.  During  the  period  when  changes 
in  this  system  of  taxation  were  in  progress,  the  indirect  export 
bounties  of  which  mention  has  been  made  were,  at  first,  re- 
duced, and  later  (in  1891)  they  were  superseded  by  direct 
bounties.  Moreover,  a  system  was  introduced  in  1896  whereby 
it  was  sought  to  limit  production  and  thus  to  limit  exporta- 
tion, thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  bounty  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  new  legislation  was  successful  in  its  object  of 
partially  protecting  the  government  from  the  inroads  of  the 
manufacturers,  for  the  output,  although  increasing  slightly 
from  1895  (the  last  year  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
legislation),  was  much  more  largely  consumed  at  home  than 
it  had  been.  Exports  fell  off  somewhat  in  absohite  amount, 
but  relatively  to  total  production  their  decline  was  much  more 
marked,  going  from  72  per  cent,  in  1894-951  ^  already  indi- 
cated, to  58  per  cent,  in  1899-1900. 

The  change  in  the  German  sugar  situation  thus  produced 
aggravated  the  difficulties  with  which  the  industry  had  for  a 
long  time  supposed  itself  to  be  struggling.  It  had  been 
thought  that  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  such  organization 
as  would  put  the  industry  under  a  centralized  control,  per- 
mitting  certain  economies  as  well  as  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  amount  of  the  production.  This  combination  was  at  last 
brought  about  in  the  latter  part  of  1900.     It  consisted  of  two 
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distinct  organizations.  One  included  all  those  sugar  pro- 
ducers manufacturing  raw  sugar  direct  from  beets  and  the 
refiners  who  worked  up  the  raw  beet  sugar  into  a  marketable 
product.  The  other  organization  included  those  producers 
who  manufactured  a  marketable  white  sugar  product  direct 
from  the  beet  and  those  refiners  who  produced  refined  out 
of  raw  sugar.  It  should  be  understood  tliat  there  are,  in 
fact*  three  classes  of  sugar  factories  in  Germany,  One  pro- 
duces raw  sugar  direct  from  the  beet,  a  second  produces 
refined  marketable  sugar  direct  from  the  beet,  while  the  third 
manufactures  a  refined  marketable  white  product  out  of  the 
raw  sugar.  Some  factories  do  two  or  more  of  these  processes, 
but  in  general  they  may  be  classified  as  above  stated.  It 
appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  factories  which  pro- 
duce the  marketable  product  direct  from  the  beets  stand  in 
a  sense  midway  between  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  and  the 
manufacturers  of  refined  from  raw.  In  fonning  the  combina- 
tion^  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  recognize  the  two 
parts  already  spoken  of,  one  of  which  was  to  be  regarded  as 
primarily  consisting  of  those  who  manufacture  raw  sugar,  the 
other  as  consisting  primarily  of  refiners,  while  those  who 
produced  marketable  sugar  direct  from  the  beets  might  be 
classed  either  with  the  raw  sugar  producers  or  with  the 
refiners.  The  object  of  the  combination  was  to  have  the 
refiners — the  second  of  the  groups  mentioned  above — guar^ 
antee  to  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  a  certain  mininium  price 
whenever  the  market  price  of  the  raw  product  falls  below 
a  certain  specified  level. 

In  accordance  with  this  object,  the  refiners  have  estab- 
lished a  normal  price  (on  raw  sugar)  for  home  consumption 
of  12.7s  niarks  per  50  kilograms  of  88  sugar.  Each  month  the 
refiners^  the  factories  which  produce  marketable  sugar  direct 
from  the  beet,  and  those  who  produce  sugar  from  molasses, 
pay  to  the  refiners*  syndicate,  on  the  amount  of  their  produc- 
tion for  home  usCj  the  difference  between  the  normal  price 
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thus  fixed  and  the  price  in  the  world's  market.  To  tlus  sum  lO 
per  cent,  of  such  difference  is  added  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  combination.  This  amount  is 
then  paid  by  the  syndicate  to  the  producers  of  raw  sugar 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  the  latter  are  allowed  by  the 
state  officials  to  produce.  The  service  performed  by  the  raw 
sugar  factories  in  return  for  the  pa^niient  thus  made  to  them 
is  the  acceptance  of  an  agreement  to  produce  no  refined  sugar 
for  home  consumption  and  to  sell  their  raw  sugar  for  home 
consumption  only  to  tlse  factories  belonging  to  the  combina- 
tion. Outside  of  this  agreement  the  factories  are  left  free 
to  sell  their  raw  sugar  abroad  at  whatever  price  they  can  get 
Thus,  if  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  world's  market  rises 
to  the  price  fixed  by  the  combination,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
paid  by  the  refiners  to  tlie  raw  sugar  producers;  again»  if 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  world^s  market  drops  below  a 
certain  point  nothing  further  is  to  be  paid  by  the  refiners  to 
the  raw  sugar  producers,  for  the  total  compensation  for  fall  in 
price  below  the  nonnal  to  be  made  by  the  former  to  the  latter  is 
limited  to  3.40  marks  per  50  kilogran.s  of  production.  The  price 
of  raw  sugar  in  the  world's  market  is,  of  course,  determmed 
by  a  process  of  competition  outside  the  control  of  the  trust. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  combination,  the  details  of 
whose  organization  are  too  complicated  to  be  followed  more 
at  length,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  reported  to  the  Industrial  Com- 


mission 


that: 


"I(  should  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  this  combination  ts  likely  to 
be  felt  chiefly  by  the  home  consumer.  The  prpducer  of  raw  sugar  is 
guaranteed  a  living  profit.  Owing  to  the  command  that  he  has  of  the 
home  market,  the  refiner  can  praciicaUy  secure  for  himself  likewise  a 
living  profit  from  the  consumers,  but  there  seem?  lo  be  no  way  for 
the  consumer  to  avoid  paying  a  high  price  for  sugar  in  order  to  have 
the  industry  maintained-  Ai  ihe  rates  (hat  have  been  given  there  is» 
of  course,  a  possibility  of  competition  arising  outside  of  those  belonging 
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lo  the  combination,  but  with  so  great  a  percentage  as  is  now  in'^Iudcd 
in  itie  combination  working  together,  and  with  the  certainty  that  any 
attempts  to  start  new  refineries  or  new  sugar  factories  outside  would 
be  met  at  once  by  positive  campttition  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  on 
the  |>art  of  the  combination,  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  the  com- 
bination being  broken." 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  tlie  fact  that  the  sugar 
"cartel"  (or  *'Trust'')  is  confessedly  an  institution  for  the 
insurance  of  its  members  against  low  selling-prices,  it  can  be 
seen  how  injurious  it  is  certain  to  be  to  the  consumer.  It 
is  upon  the  consumer  that  the  burtlen  of  the  higher  prices 
must  fall,  for  only  from  such  high  prices  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  raw  sugar  manufacturers  to  gather  in  the  fiuids 
which  are  turned  over  to  them  by  the  refiners  who  draw 
them  direct  from  the  consumer. 

"The  two  conditions  which  enable  the  working  of  such 
a  system  are :  first,  an  agreement  between  the  raw  sugar 
manufacturers,  by  which  tlie  former  are  restricted  to  the 
manufacture  of  raw  sugar  only,  which  they  are  to  turn  over 
to  those  refineries  only,  which  are  members  of  the  Refiners* 
Cotnbination,  and  the  latter  agree  to  buy  raw  sugar  for 
refining  only  from  those  factories  which  are  members  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Combination ;  second,  the  existence  of  a  surtax 
on  imported  sugar — that  is,  an  import  duty  higher  than  the 
domestic  excise  tax.  Without  the  latter,  of  course,  any  ex- 
cessive increase  in  price  would  invite  competition  of  imported 
sugar."*  Just  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  elaborate  and 
highly  organized  scheme  for  mulcting  the  consumer  with  the 
assistance  of  the  government,  thereby  throwing  into  the  hands 
of  German  producers  a  satisfactory  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  sugar  on  low  terms  to  the  foreign  consumer, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  London  price  of  German 
granulated  sugar  varied  between  27.36  and  2I-7S  francs  per 
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hundred  kilograms  during  1901,  while  the  price  of  the  same 
sugar  at  Magdeburg  ran  substantially  from  7-2.375  to  70,500 
francs.  The  excise  tax  and  the  export  bounty  being  reck* 
oned  at  29.4  francs,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  crystals 
in  Magdeburg  and  the  price  in  German  granulated  at  London 
was  from  15.615  to  19-350  francs  during  1901.  In  genera^ 
it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  from 
[5  to  16  francs  per  hundred  kilograms  is  paid  by  the  German 
consumer  to  the  sugar  trust,  a  total  of  about  100,000,000 
francs  annually.  This  sum  is  probably  divided  nearly  equally 
between  the  raw  sugar  producers  and  the  refiners. 

In  the  table  on  following  page  some  of  the  more  important 
figures  for  the  study  of  the  German  sugar  situation  in  its 
bearing  on  the  world's  sugar  problem  have  been  presented. 

Some  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  Austria- Hungary.  In 
this  country  very  much  the  same  course  of  development  has 
been  followed  as  that  which  has  characterized  the  German 
beet  sugar  industry.  Early  experiments  began  about  1830, 
and  from  the  start  it  was  sought  by  the  government  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  industry.  A  false  method  of  estimat- 
ing, for  fiscal  purposes,  the  sugar  product  was  then  in  vogue. 
An  assumption,  based  upon  antiquated  standards  for  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  used  in  extracting  sugar,  rather  than 
upon  the  weight  of  sugar  actually  produced,  was  employed  in 
assessing  taxes.  Then  followed  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
sugar  yield  of  the  beet  and  in  the  machinery  used  for  extract- 
ing the  sugar.  Moreover,  it  shortly  appeared  that  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  centralization.  During  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  in  the  face  of  a  steady  and  rapid  growth 
in  the  output  of  sugar,  there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in 
the  number  of  factories.  The  industry  is  somewhat  highly 
localized,  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  beet  area  being  located 
in  Bohemia.  In  that  province  the  condition  of  the  industry, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  beets  for  sugar,  is  highly 
favorable.     In  the  other  provinces  the  condition  of  affairs 
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is  less  advantageous.  Austria-Hungary  now  exports  some- 
thing' like  two-thirds  of  her  sugar  product  and  imports  but 
Uttle  from  abroad.    As  early  as  1875-6  the  payment  of  boiin- 
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ties  on  sugar  exports  had  created  a  deficit  over  and  above 
the  sum  taken  in  from  internal  revenue  taxation.  Austria 
was  not  in  a  position  to  endure  this  drain,  and  therefore 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  minimum  yield  from  internal 
revenue  taxation  which  was  not  to  be  trenched  upon  by  the 
bounties  paid.  By  1888,  it  had,  moreover,  been  resolved  to 
assess  taxation  on  the  actual  sugar  consumed,  rather  than 
upon  the  estimated  yield.  This,  of  course,  abolished  the 
indirect  bounty  on  sugar  exports  and  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  direct  bounty,  which  was  then  established  at 
a  maximum  sum*  It  was  provided  that  if  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
amount  of  bounties  paid  was  in  excess  of  this  legal  maximum, 
sugar  manufacturers  should  make  up  the  deficit  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  produced  by  them.  Export  bounties  were  made 
considerably  higher  on  refined  sugar  than  on  raw  sugar,  and 
this  tended  to  develop  refined  exports  much  more  rapidly  than 
raw  exports.  Most  of  the  Austrian  sugar  exports  began  early 
to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  tendency  has  continued, 
some  50  per  cent,  being  now  sent  to  that  country.  The  sugar 
output  of  Austria  also  goes  largely  to  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States  and  to  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  British  East  Indies^ 
however,  low  freights  have  had  a  large  influence  in  enabling 
Austria  to  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
has  never  taken  directly  a  very  large  amount  of  Austrian  sufrir, 
although  some  has  come  by  way  of  Hamburg.  A  lack  of  dirjct 
transportation  has  impeded  the  trade.  One  thing  that  has 
given  to  Austria  its  strong  position  in  the  world's  market  has 
been  llie  fact  that  its  producers  were  closely  organized  as  a 
unit  at  a  very  early  day.  It  was  the  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion which  led  the  German  refiners  to  imitate  its  methods  in 
igoo.  Just  what  these  are,  are  sketched  as  follows  by  Prof. 
Jenks  in  his  report  to  the  Industrial  Commission : 

'The  sugar  combination  in  Austria,  which  has  formed  a\so  ihcr 
model  for  the  new  sugar  combination  in  Germany,  has  had  a  varied 
history.    The  first  start  toward  the  formation  of  the  combination  wu 
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apparently  given  in  1S90  by  ihc  great  Hungarian  siigar  refineries,  at 
that  time  newly  erected  The  first  combination  embraced  the  sugar 
manufacturers  of  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian  customs  district,  and 
had  for  its  chief  principle  the  securing  of  the  advantage  which  was 
intended  to  be  given  by  the  protective  tariff.  At  that  time  the  margin 
between  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar  and  the  free  refined  sugar  had  been 
lowered  to  6  florins  and  50  kreutzer  per  meter-centner.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attempt  was  made  to  fit  the  output  of  domestic  refined 
sugar  to  the  actual  demand  by  a  general  agreement,  but  in  July,  1&91, 
the  agreement  was  made  somewhat  more  definite.  Under  the  new 
articles,  to  each  establishment  was  assigned  a  definite  quantity  (its 
contingent)  as  a  maximum  which  it  was  allowed  to  bring  forward 
for  the  payment  of  duty  within  a  determined  period.  This  fimount 
was  supposed  to  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  domestic  demand  Prices 
then  were  not  fixed  under  the  agreement^  although  there  were  often 
verbal  understajidings  regarding  the  price.  This  combination,  made 
for  a  year,  was  later  extended  twice  for  a  period  of  a  year  each.  The 
effect  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  margin  which  in  October, 
1891,  had  dropped  as  low  as  4  fiorins  45  kreutzcr  had  been  Increased 
in  October,  1892,  to  8  fiorms  75  kreutzer;  in  October,  1S93,  to  9  Sorins 
30  kreutzer,  and  in  January,  1894,  to  10  florins  s  kreutzer.  In  1894, 
however,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  world  market  lowered  very 
materially,  dropping  from  some  24  fiorins  at  that  period  to  below 
12  florins  a  year  later.  Besides  this  influence  to  lower  the  profits  of 
the  combination  new  competing  refineries  had  been  erected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  profitable  conditions  brought  about  through  the 
combination,  The  temptation  to  sell  independently  was  strong,  and 
in  J894  the  combination  was  dissolved.  January,  1895,  the  margin  had 
fallen  to  6  florins,  in  July  to  $  florins^  in  September  to  only  4  florins. 
This  effect  brought  about  a  new  combination  in  October,  1S95,  made 
for  two  years,  which  has  since  been  extended, 

"The  form  of  the  combination  was  changed.  The  contingent  of 
each  refiner  was  agreed  upon  as  before,  and  for  every  meter-centner 
entered  above  this  contingent  a  penalty  of  10  florins  was  exacted.  In 
order  to  secure  this  penalty,  shares  of  one  of  thci  prominent  sugar 
refineries,  the  Chropine,  were  secured  jointly  by  factories  and  placed 
on  deposit  as  a  pledge.  In  order  still  further  to  make  the  combination 
Safe,  an  attempt  was  made  not  merely  to  include  the  refineries,  but 
also  the  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar,  by  allowing  them  half  of  the 
profits  whenever  the  margin  between  refined  and  raw  sugar  ex- 
ceeded 6  florins,  it  being  understood  that  the  manufacturers  of  raw 
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sugar  were  not  themselves  to  refine  nor  to  furnish  raw  sugars  to 
refiners  who  were  not  within  the  combination,  This  effort  at  first, 
however,  failed,  largly  because  certain  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar 
felt  that  they  could  not  pay  as  high  (or  bids  a^  could  the  manufacturers 
of  raw  sugar  who  were  also  rcftners  and  included  in  the  combination. 
At  length  the  raw  sugar  manufacturersj  crowded  somewhat  by  th*  con- 
ditions outside  of  Austria  which  kd  to  a  very  decided  fall  in  prices 
in  the  markets  o£  the  world,  organized  ihemselves  in  order  to  enter 
ill  the  markets  of  the  world  on  somewhat  better  terms  than  they  other- 
wise could  do.  Finally,  in  1897-98,  a  joint  combination  including  both 
the  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar  and  refiners  was  organized,  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  present  time.  The  general  plan  of  organiza- 
tion is  substantially  as  follows;  The  total  amount  of  sugar  needed  for 
Austria  is  agreed  upon  each  year.  The  percentage  of  refining  to  be 
allowed  to  each  sugar  refiner  is  determined.  Likewise  the  amount  of  raw 
augar  to  be  taken  from  each  manufacturer  of  raw  sugar  is  fixed.  The 
manuufacturer  of  the  raw  sugar  is  to  secure  for  his  product  whatever 
price  he  can,  that  being  determined  naturally  by  the  condition  of  the 
markeL  In  case  he  receives  less  than  15  florins  for  each  meter-centner, 
the  balance  up  to  that  amount  is  made  up  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 
period  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  a  proportionate  assessment  made  upon 
the  refiners.  The  raw  sugar  producers  on  (heir  part  agree  not  to  become 
refiners  themselves  and  not  to  sell  raw  sugar  to  any  refiners  outside 
the  combination.  In  case  the  raw  sugar  manufacturers  can  secure 
more  than  15  gulden  per  centner  for  their  profit  this  benefit  goes 
to  themselves. 

"The  refiners  can  afford  to  guarantee  this  minimum  price  of  15 
gulden  because  it  keeps  the  raw  sugar  producers  from  becommg  re- 
finers, and  without  serious  competition  the  refiners  can  thus  fix  the 
price  high  enough  to  make  it  pay.  In  this  way  the  raw  sugar  producers 
secure  a  good  price  for,  say,  two-fifths  at  least  of  their  product.  The 
export  price  is  of  course  likely  to  be  somewhat  lower. 

"Nearly  all  of  tht  refiners  and  of  the  raw  sugar  producers  are  ifl 
the  agreement,  which  has  been  arranged  for  a  definite  period  lasting 
about  a  year  longer.  Those  who  object  to  the  combination  arc  mainly 
some  of  the  producers  of  raw  sugar.  Their  demand  has  at  times  put 
up  the  price  of  bids  so  that  the  profits,  even  with  the  guaranteed  price, 
are  not  very  large.  However,  nearly  all  the  persons  in  Austria  who 
are  familiar  with  the  agreement  and  with  the  condition  of  sugar  manu- 
facturing there  seem  to  think  that  the  existence  of  the  entire  sugar 
industry  practically  depends  upon  the  conabination." 
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The  figures  for  the  sugar  movement  in  Austria-Hungary 
have  been  as  follows : 

Production,  Expobts,  ako  Consumption  of  Sugar  frou  1889  to  tgoi. 
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Up  to  the  year  1885-6  Russia  had  not  entered  upon  the 
world  market  as  an  important  exporter  of  sugar.  There  had 
been  high  protection  from  the  very  first,  but  this  had  not 
sufficed  to  keep  out  foreign  sugar.  Occasionally  a  small 
amount  had  been  exported,  but  this  had  occurred  only  under 
unusual  circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
years,  exports  had  never  exceeded   18,000,000  pounds  prior 
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to  1885-6.  In  that  year^  however,  this  figure  was  largely 
ejcceeded.  The  export  of  sugar  then  amounted  to  278,800,000 
pounds.  This  large  increase  in  exportation  was  due  to  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  government  with  the  view  of  stimdating 
the  production  of  sugar. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  had  developed  very  stowly  from 
the  opening  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1851. 
Methods  had  been  primitive  and  tlie  industry  had  been  almost 
strictly  agricultural  in  character.  After  18G0.  however, 
a  change  occurred.  Large  amounts  of  capital  began  to.  be 
invested  in  the  industry,  and  more  and  more  land  was  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  beets.  Moreover,  the  control  of 
the  mdustry  began  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 
who  raised  and  depressed  the  price  of  the  output  according 
to  their  own  conceptions  of  what  would  be  profitable.  A 
large  crop  of  beets  in  1876  reduced  the  price  to  an  exception- 
ally low  level.  Bankruptcy  threatened,  and  it  was  decided 
to  pay  a  bounty  on  exported  sugar  by  returning  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  sugar  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax,  to  which  the  commodity  had  been  sub- 
ject. Moreover^  an  excessive  measure  of  protection  was 
gained  by  the  sugar  producer  when  customs  duties  were,  in 
1877,  for  the  first  time  ordered  paid  in  gold,  which  practically 
raised  the  tariff  rates.  The  act  of  1881,  which  further  in- 
creased the  tariff  by  10  per  cent  on  all  duties,  raised  the 
sugar  schedule  so  high  as  to  practically  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  sugar.  There  arose  an  even  more  striking 
tendency  than  had  previously  existed  to  drive  capital  into 
the  industry*  Russian  sugar  prices  ceased  to  liave  any  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  outside  world,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  an  understanding  had  been  established  between  the  pro- 
ducers  of  sugar  from  beets. 

The  mode  of  taxing  sugar  was  altered  tn  1881-  Instead 
of  a  tax  on  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  there  was  now  levied  a 
tax  on  the  amount  of  the  product  manufactured.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  this  alteration  more  came  to  be  known  about  the 
statistics  of  sugar.  It  appeared  that  over-production  was 
imminent,  inasmuch  as  much  more  of  the  commodity  was 
being  produced,  as  shown  by  the  tax  returns,  than  was  being 
consumed.  The  trade  fell  into  a  depressed  condition  and 
the  price  ultimately  sank  below  the  cost  of  production.  There 
were  780,000  acres  of  beet-land  under  cultivation  in  1S84,  as 
against  600,000  acres  in  i88r.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, the  earlier  policy  of  government  assistance  was  resumed. 
A  bounty  was  granted  on  sugar  exported  to  the  markets  of 
Asia,  and  a  non-interest  hearing  loan  was  made  to  the  whole 
industry.  Bounties  were  paid  on  sugar  thus  exported  to  Asia 
until  May»  1891,  but  the  bounty  to  European  exports  was  cut 
off  July  I,  1886.  The  removal  of  the  bounty  threw  the  indus- 
try back  Into  somewhat  the  same  position  it  had  occupied 
prior  to  1884^  when  the  government  came  to  its  assistance. 
A  request  for  fresh  aid  was  refused,  but  it  was  suggested  to 
the  producers  that  they  might  well  establish  a  syndicate  which 
should  regulate  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  any  given  time.  Acting  in  accordance  with  this 
advice,  the  manufacturers  made  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  spe- 
cified. It  was  agreed  to  put  on  the  market  each  year  thereafter 
only  the  average  annual  production  of  each  factory  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  less  5  per  cent.  The  remainder  of  the  sugar 
output  was  to  be  exported  according  to  very  carefully  specified 
conditions.  A  controlling  agency  or  bureau  was  established  to 
see  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out,  and  to  investigate 
periodically  the  market  situation.  Although  this  agreement 
had  expired  in  1887,  it  was  renewed  for  two  years  in  1888, 
and  again  in  1890  to  last  until  1895.  In  1894  a  new  agree- 
ment, lasting  four  years  longer,  was  established.  In  the 
agreement  of  1894  it  was  undertaken  to  form  a  suga;r  reserve 
to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  case  of  scarcity.  Ex]X)rtation 
was  forbidden  when  the  price  had  risen  to  an  established 
maximum.     During  the  life  of  the  trust  the  rules  by  which 
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shares  arc  allotled  to  the  different  factories  had  been  more 
or  less  modified  and  made  to  conform  to  a  changed  standard. 
From  year  to  year  the  trust  became  more  and  more  popular 
with  maiiufacturcrs.  and  they  more  and  more  readily  agreed 
to  join  the  syndicate.  Whereas,  in  1887-8,  the  total  number 
of  factories  was  219  and  the  number  of  those  in  the  s}Tidicate 
was  171.  the  total  number  in  existence  in  1892-3  was  224^ 
while  those  in  the  syndicate  the  same  year  numbered  203. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  all  factories  in  the  syndi- 
cate  had  grown  from  78  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent,  during  those 
six  years.  Factories  in  the  syndicate  in  1892  represented 
fully  92  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  output  of  sugar  in  Russia. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  trust  was  the  right  to  pro- 
duce as  much  sugar  as  the  members  might  see  fit,  provided 
only  that  they  should  export  the  whole  of  their  product  above 
the  amount  fixed  for  distribution  in  the  domestic  market. 
According  to  the  most  elaborate  and  careful  Russian  study 
on  the  sugar  question,  the  essential  condition  of  the  trust  was 
that  all  the  excess  over  and  above  the  nonnal  quantities  of 
sugar  needed  for  home  consumption  should  be  exported. 
'*There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  this  authority,"  "that  only  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  industry  caused  by  over-production 
and  the  resulting  fall  of  prices  brought  about  its  organization. 
Very  likely  this  over-production  was  considerably  due  to  ex- 
cessive tariff  protection  during  the  decade  beginning  with 
1870  and  1880.  Second,  the  effect  of  the  agreement  among 
the  sugar  manufacturers  was  a  considerable  alleviation  and 
speedy  termination  of  the  sugar  crisis  of  1886.  The  majority 
of  the  sugar  manufacturers  stated  emphatically  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  that  unless  an  agreement  had  been  reached  in 
1887  the  consequence  would  have  been  the  bankruptcy  and 
closing  up  of  *  *  *  about  a  third  of  all  the  factories^  and 
principally  the  weaker  and  smaller  ones.     *     * 


*  Iteport   i^f  t*rof.   J^nxhul.    St.    I'ctcrsbur?,    tS^;,   ^tiotcij   in    Moathljr   Sunh 
tUMTj  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Jan.uary,  190J.  pf*.  -i&iB-if. 
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"These  exports  are  thus  not  an  accidental  feature  of  the 
syndicate  agreement,  but  the  basis  on  which  tlie  sugar  syndi- 
cate is  fomned.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  the  sugar  syndi- 
cate nonnally  engage*  in  unprofitable  exports  it  must  recoup 
itself  in  the  domestic  market  by  charging  higher  prices  than 
are  warranted  by  the  normal  conditions  of  its  existence.  All 
the  foreign  consumer  gains  is  lost  by  the  Russian  consumer, 
and  this  without  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
producer." 

Although  by  1892-3  it  controlled  more  than  90  per  cent. 
of  the  sugar  factories  of  Russia,  the  sugar  combination,  with 
its  elaborate  mechanism,  did  not  succeed  in  making  the  indus- 
try profitable.  In  1894-5,  moreover,  the  internal  revenue  tax 
was  nearly  doubled,  being  raised  from  I  to  1.75  rubles.  At 
that  time  application  was  made  by  the  combined  manufac- 
turers to  the  government  that  it  undertake  the  regulation  of 
the  industry.  In  consequence  of  this  request  the  administra- 
tion assumed  the  work  of  determining  the  quantity  of  sugar 
to  be  marketed  at  home,  the  quantity  to  be  held  as  a  reserve 
stock  (ready  for  sale  in  case  of  an  excessive  rise  in  prices), 
and  also  the  price,  below  which  the  reserve  stock  was  to  be 
held  in  the  factory,  and  above  which  it  was  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  None  of  the  manufacturers  were  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  production  as  to  the  amount  which  they  would  be  able 
to  sell  at  home.  That  was  left  to  he  determined  after  the 
year*s  production  had  taken  place  and  the  relative  proportion 
produced  by  each  factory  was  known.  Each  was  allowed  to 
sell  on  the  home  market  over  and  above  a  small  fixed  minimum 
an  additional  amount  proportionate  to  his  share  of  the  total 
production.  But,  as  matters  go,  the  sale  on  the  domestic 
market  takes  place  at  a  price  which  renders  the  transaction 
very  profitable.  Each  manufacttirer  wishes  to  gain  as  large 
a  proportion  of  these  profitable  sales  as  he  can.  Hence  comes 
a  very  large  output,  much  of  which  has  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  countries  at  an  absolute  loss.    Of  course,  if  all  manu- 
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facturers  should  increase  their  production  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, tlic  share  of  each  in  the  domestic  market  would 
remain  the  same,  and  hence  all  would  lose.  The  uosatisfactory 
character  o{  tlie  present  situation  is  thus  evident 

The  bounty  system,  which  has  thus  been  sketched  for  some 
principal  countries,  and  which  also  spread  into  several  others, 
led  very  early  to  serious  difficulties.  So  long  as  tlie  beet  sugar 
produced  under  it  was  not  sufficiently  large  in  amount  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  export,  the  existence  of  bounties  could  not, 
of  course,  cause  inlemational  difficulties.  It  was  merely  a 
question  of  how  far  the  consumers  of  the  various  countries 
were  willing  to  submit  to  conditions  which  imposed  a  serious 
burden  upon  them.  So  soon  as  tlie  industry  had,  however, 
developed  to  a  point  where  beet  sugar  was  exported,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty  on  successive  units  of  sugar  meant  that  the 
domestic  consumer  was  practically  pacing  manufacturers  to 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  This  was  true,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  the  export  bounty  arose  out  of  techni- 
calities connected  with  tlie  return  of  an  internal  revenue  tax, 
paid  when  the  sugar  was  produced  presumably  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  refunded  when  the  sugar  was  exported. 
It  made  no  diflference  whetlier  or  not  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  aggravated  by  faulty  methods  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  sugar  extracted  from  a  given  amount  of  beets.  The  fact 
of  importance  was  that  tlic  different  countries  were  produc- 
ing for  export  and  were  doing  so  tlirough  the  agency  of  the 
bounty  paid  to  manufacturers,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to 
sell  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  they  sold  at  home.  The 
injustice  to  home  consumers  implied  in  this  state  of  affairs 
will  be  granted  by  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  State  aid  to  private  industry.  Another  consid- 
eration was,  moreover,  added  when  in  some  countries  the 
bounty  payments  became  so  large  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  internal  revenue  realized  from  sugar.  Finally,  the  effect 
of  these  bounty-fed  exports  in  lowering  prices  in  neutral  mar- 
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kets,  and  thus  destroying  the  profits  of  sugar  producers  in 
countries  where  no  bounty  was  paid — ^as,  for  itistance,  in  some 
of  the  cane-producing  countries  of  South  America — is  well 
known.  A  familiar  instance  of  the  economic  disaster  wrought 
by  such  a  system  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  English  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  of  late  years  have  been  practically 
ruined  by  the  sugar  bounty  legislation  of  Europe. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  bounty  system  was  very  early  perceived,  and  that  It  was 
desired  to  get  away  from  it.  As  is  always  the  case,  however, 
the  existence  of  protection  to  the  industry  had  created  a  strong 
party  in  each  of  (iie  bounty-paying  countries,  which  put  for^ 
ward  all  of  the  usual  claims  concerning  vested  rights  and 
danger  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  protection.  There  was, 
of  course,  one  argument  of  force  in  that  connection.  This 
was  that,  inasmuch  as  other  countries  had  adopted  the  bounty 
system,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  in  any  partic- 
ular country  should  its  bounty  be  abolished  while  other  coun- 
tries retained  theirs.  In  other  words,  injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  exporters  of  one  country,  were  they  left  to  com- 
pete on  their  own  responsibility  with  the  exporters  of  other 
countries,  who,  because  of  the  existence  o^  bounty  legislation 
in  the  original  country,  had  obtained  retaliatory  bounty  legis- 
lation in  order  to  hold  their  own  in  the  competition.  To 
abolish  tlie  bounty  in  only  one  country  would  mean,  in  a 
sense,  that  the  government  of  that  countr>'  had  stirred  up 
foreign  competition,  and  had  then  left  its  export  interests  to 
fight  this  increased  competition  unaided.  Moreover,  unless 
a  strong  system  of  countervailing  import  duties  should  be 
enforced  against  bounty-fed  sugars  of  foreign  origin  by  those 
countries  which  might  take  the  initiative  In  abolishing  the 
bounty,  the  manufacturer  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  the 
industry  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  bounty  would  not 
even  be  able  to  compete  in  his  own  market.  Lastly,  if  such 
a  system  of  countervailing  duties  should  be  enforced,  it  would 
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mean  that  the  support  o£  the  overgrown  sugar  industry  of  the 
home  country  would  fall  e^xclustvely  upon  the  home  consumer. 
Manufacturers  would  no  longer  be  able  to  work  off  a  part 
of  their  product  abroad,  even  at  low  prices,  and  they  would 
therefore  be  obliged  to  seek  returns  on  their  investment  only 
by  charging  high  prices  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
units  of  sugar  to  domestic  consumers.  The  latter,  in  sup- 
porting their  home  sugar  industry,  would  thus  lat)or  under 
a  load  even  heavier  than  ever. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  early  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  obtain  an  international  agreement  for  the 
abolition  of  sugar  bounties.  Efforts  to  get  such  an  agree- 
ment began  in  a  tentative  way  many  years  ago.  As  early, 
perhaps,  as  i860,  or  shortly  thereafter,  negotiations  on  the 
subject  were  entered  into  between  France  and  Belgium.  The 
subject  was  also  discussed  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
English  refiners  finding  it  very  hard  to  compete  in  the  French 
market,  owing  to  the  bounty  system  of  that  country.  English 
colonial  sugar,  too.  was  beginning  to  suffer  even  at  that  date. 
Sugar  conferences  were  held  in  Paris  and  L*ondon  in  1863-4. 
November  8,  1864^  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
agreed  to  establish  a  uniform  bounty  system,  so  that  their 
refiners  would  all  stand  on  the  same  basis.  In  order  to  make 
the  agreement  effective,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine with  great  exactness  a  scale  of  equivalents  l)etween  re- 
ined sugar  and  the  different  grades  of  raw  sugar,  so  that  a 
proper  basts  might  be  furnished  for  taxation.  A  commission 
which  met  at  Cologne  undertook  to  establish  these  equiva- 
lents and  finally  established  a  scale  which  was  annexed  to 
the  treaty  of  1864.  This  scale  was  unsatisfactory  to  refiners 
because  the  data  used  by  the  commission  consisted  of  average 
returns,  while  many  refiners  were  in  the  habit  of  working 
with  grades  of  raw  sugar  which  did  not  correspond  to  the 
averages.  Nothing  was  done,  and  anotlier  conference  in  1868 
postponed  the  time  when  the  new  plan  should  go  into  effect 
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until  the  end  of  1869.  In  that  year  the  date  of  enforcement 
was  again  postponed  until  1871.  In  1S71  efforts  to  make  the 
treaty  effective  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  opposition  of 
refiners  in  France  and  England.  The  claim  was  made  that 
the  Cologne  scale,  being  based  on  the  color  test,  would  open 
the  possibility  of  deceptive  work  by  unscnjpulona  refiners 
who  might  artificially  color  their  raw  material.  At  a  con- 
ference in  London  in  1872  it  was  suggested  that  all  manu- 
factured sugar  should  be  placed  in  bond,  and  that  the  return 
of  import  duties  (paid  in  the  form  of  drawbacks  when  the 
sugar  was  exported),  and  similar  payments  of  internal  revenue 
taxes,  should  be  exacted  only  on  equivalent  amounts  of  the 
actual  refined  product.  This  would  have  involved  a  clumsy  and 
expensive  system.  The  conference  came  to  nothing.  In 
1873  another  conference  in  Paris  suggested  a  mode  of  classi- 
fying raw  sugar,  based  upon  a  polariscopic  test.  The  Eng- 
lish delegates  were  disgusted  with  the  delays  and  with  the 
hesitation  about  adopting  specific  measures,  and  even  de- 
clined to  attend  the  conference  in  1874.  In  1875  another 
conference  was  held  at  Brussels,  but  failed  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion. The  application  of  legislation  which  had  been 
adopted  in  France,  for  excise  supervision  of  sugar  refining, 
was  postponed.  A  seventh  conference  began  in  Paris  during 
the  summer  of  1876,  At  the  outset,  however,  it  was  crippled 
by  the  refusal  of  Gennany  and  Austria,  which  were  then  for 
the  first  time  rising  into  importance  as  sugar  refining  coun- 
tries, to  send  delegates.  The  conference  elaborated  a  scheme 
for  refining  in  bond,  but  no  actual  agreement  was  reached. 
In  1884  the  situation  had  become  very  much  worse,  owing 
to  the  immense  increase  of  sugar  production  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  British  refiners  and  colonial  planters  no  longer  suf- 
fered primarily  from  French  sugar,  but  chiefly  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  product.  England  sought  to  hring  about 
a  new  conference  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  system 
of  refining  in  bond.     Just  at  the  same  moment*  the  law  of 
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July  39,  1884,  was  adopted  by  France,  and  thereby  the  bounty 
system,  copied  after  that  of  Gemiany,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
put  into  force  and  French  producers  were  induced  largely  to 
increase  exports.  It  was  finally  proposed  that  England,  being 
in  danger  of  seeing  its  refining  industry  destroyed,  and  not 
succeeding  in  securing  concerted  action,  should  enforce  coun- 
tervailing duties  against  bounty-fed  sugar.  To  this  the  free 
trade  element  objected,  while  a  strong  argument  against  the 
suggestion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  tile  preserve  and  jam 
industry,  which  had  grown  up  on  a  cheap  sugar  basis,  would 
be  heavily  handicapped  by  such  duties.  The  conference  of 
1884  finally  adjourned,  in  order  to  give  more  time  for  thought 
but  at  a  second  meeting  in  1887,  at  London,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  agreement.  This  failure  led  to  an  open 
threat  from  England  tliat  countervailing  duties  miglit  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  British  government.  Nothing,  however,  came 
cither  of  this  threat  or  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference.  The 
United  States  had  been  invited  to  share  in  the  meeting,  but  had 
declined  on  the  ground  that  wc  paid  no  boimty,  and  could 
take  no  steps  in  concert  with  other  countries  merely  through 
our  executive  authority. 

Such  was  substantially  the  situation  when  the  McKinley 
Act  was  passed  in  1890.  From  what  has  been  said  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  McKinley  Act  was  a  most  important  addi- 
tional factor  in  the  sugar  situation.  True,  it  provided  for 
a  bounty  to  domestic  sugar  growers:  but  this  bounty  was  for 
the  moment  unimportant,  because  the  sugar  industrj'  was 
small.  The  prime  importance  of  the  act  lay  in  its  admission 
of  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States  free.  While  this^  of  course, 
did  not  help  in  reaching  the  solution  of  the  refined  sugar 
problem  as  such,  since  we  maintained  our  duties  on  the  refined 
product,  it  opened  our  gates  to  a  large  surplus  of  the  raw 
material.  In  other  words,  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
other  countries  a  market  for  raw  sugar  which  had  hitherto 
been  safeguarded  by  tariff  duties.     This  meant  that  a  larger 
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field  was  opened  for  the  raw  cane  sugar  of  the  tropics,  by 
which  the  overloaded  European  market  was  relieved,  True^ 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  import  the  raw  sugar  in  any 
event,  but  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  necessarily  stimulated 
consumption,  and  thus  created  a  new  deniand.  In  order  to 
understand  the  significance  of  this  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  review,  statistically,  the  sugar  exports  of  the  world  at  the 
tilde.  This  has  been  done  in  the  appendix  to  the  present 
volume  where  the  exports  of  sugar  from  all  producing  coun- 
tries have  been  arranged  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  world  as  it  bears  upon  the  reciprocity  problem, 
it  IS  convenient  at  this  point  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
the  later  developments  of  the  industry  during  the  decade 
1890-igoo.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  Act  on  the  sugar  situation  was  noticeable.  We 
shall  sec  at  a  later  point  that  the  repeal  of  the  act,  and  the 
reimposition  of  tariff  duties  on  raw  sugar,  removed  whatever 
aid  had  come  from  its  operation  and  restored  the  conditions 
which  had  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  Condi- 
tions had,  of  course,  been  growing  worse  in  Europe  in  the 
meantime  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  conditions,  therefore,  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
further  effort  should  be  made  to  come  to  an  agreement  for 
the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties.  Another  conference  was 
held  at  Brussels  in  1898,  but,  like  its  predecessors,  failed, 
opposition  in  this  case  coniiing  primarily  from  France  and 
Russia.  Meanwhile,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  later  point,  the  tariff^ 
act  of  1890  in  the  United  States  had  prescribed  a  counter-,' 
vailing  dajty  against  bounty-fed  (refined)  sugar  in  certain 
cases.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1894  another  step  was  taken,  be- 
cause the  countervailing  duty  was  made  applicable  to  boutity*- 
fed  sugars  of  all  cotinlries  and  all  grades,  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  their  export  bounties  were  higher  on  raw 
than  they  were  on  refined  sugar.     In  the  tariff  act  of  TS97 
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-of  a.  count ervailinjg  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount  of 
4e   bounty   paid   by   any    foreign   countnel^'was"  mfirocDjCcd— 

This  countervailing  duty  was  enforced  under  the  act  of  1897 
ogaiii&t  Auiilria-ilungary,  ilclgiuui^Penmark,  France,  GeF- 
nuny,  Holland,  Russia,  Argentina  and  Chile.  An  additional 
clement  of  difficulty  was  added  by  the^  action  of  India,  whidi 
followed  our  example,  in  1899^  in  enforcing  countervailing 
duties  against  bounty-paying  countries."  ~  " 

The  situation  grew  more  and  more  intolerable  from  year 
to  year,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  make  another  effort  to 
gain  3^  international  agreement  with  regard  to  sugar*  It 
was  felt  that  none  of  the  halfway  remedies  previously  sug- 
gested would  suffice,  and  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
mu&t  be  radical.  The  international  conference  finally  came 
together  at  Brussels  early  in  1902,  and  there  decided  to  do 
away  with  the  bounty  system  in  its  entirety.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Brussels  conference  constitute  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  it  Is  therefore 
deemed  best  to  quote  them  in  full  in  the  appendix.* 

Thus  tlie  whole  tendency  of  European  legislation  had  been 
to  promote  the  development  of  a  system  by  which  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  different  countries  have  been  stimulated  into 
a  condition  of  feverish  excitement,  each  country  striving  to 
outdo  the  others  in  a  volume  of  product  which  could  be  poured 
upon  the  market,  each  seeking  to  exclude  the  others  from 
the  world  market,  and  each  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
high  tariffs  and  domestic  bounties  of  the  others.  The  inevit- 
able result  has  been  that  a  great  volume  of  sugar  flowed  toward 
those  countries  which  have  not  sought  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try by  any  artificial  means,  and  particularly  those  countries 
whose  tariffs  are  low  or  whose  laws  placed  sugar  upon  the 
free  list,  England  had.  prior  to  1S90.  for  a  long  time  been 
enjoying  tlie  benefits  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  German 
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consumers  of  sugar  by  the  system  of  bounties  prevailing  in 
that  country.  So  far,  too,  as  the  United  States  had  not  pre- 
vented itself  tlirough  its  tariff  from  deriving  the  same  advan- 
tages, it  also  had  reaped  the  btnefits  accruing  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  German  consumer  in  favor  of  the  German  producer 
of  sugar  from  beets.  At  the  same  time  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  European  sugar 
bounty  system  had  been  felt  very  generally  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  in  cane  producing  countries,  by  reason  of 
the  extremely  low  price  of  sugar  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy.  About  1890  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition was  being  more  than  ever  keenly  felt  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  cane  producing  world,  and  cane  growers  were 
anxiously  looking  around  for  markets  where  they  would  not 
be  confronted  with  the  evil  results  flowing  from  tlie  bounty 
system. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  Act  in  removing  the  duty  on  sugar 
and  placing  that  commodity  upon  the  free  list  was  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  sugar  interests  of  the  tropical  coun- 
tries. Not  only  was  this  true,  hut,  by  relieving  the  European 
market  of  the  pressure  from  the  cane-growing  countrieSf  it 
necessarily  happened  that  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  sugar 
tended  to  improve  the  price  of  the  article  in  Europe.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  action  of  this  country  in  again  putting  a 
duty  on  raw  sugar  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  bringing  the 
sugar  question  to  a  crisis.  The  amount  of  the  bounty  offered 
to  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States,  although  rela- 
tively large,  was  not  so  considerable  as  to  lead  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  feci  any  alarm,  since  the  amount  of  our  production 
was  then  insignificant  in  comparison  with  our  consumption. 
Probably  no  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  reciprocity 
idea  and  no  more  attractive  bait  could  have  been  offered  to 
the  South  American  countries  than  this  opening  of  a  new 
market    for   one   of   their   principal    staples,    then    so   hard 
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pressed  in  Europe,  coupled  with  the  threat  to  enforce  dis- 
criminating duties  against  any  country  which  shoutd  refuse 
to  grant  to  our  products  entering  its  territory  concessions 
similar  in  amount  to  those  made  by  the  United  States  in 
throwing  open  our  markets  to  sugar  free  of  duty.  The 
South  American  Commission,  itself,  in  dealing  with  reciproc- 
ity after  its  trip  through  South  America*  had  stated  unequivo- 
cally its  belief  that  substantial  concessions,  either  on  wool 
or  on  sugar,  must  he  offered  to  those  countries  before  they 
could  be  induced  to  enter  into  any  reciprocity  scheme.  As 
for  wool,  it  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  had  too  long  been  hampered 
by  high  protective  duties  to  submit  easily  to  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  the  raw  product.  And  the  wool  industry  of  the 
United  States  had  attained  considerable  proportions.  How 
strong  it  really  was  might  be  appreciated  from  the  sole  fact 
that  the  duties  Iiad  been  steadily  advancing,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  be  impossible  to  secure  any  reduction  whatever.  The 
McKinley  bill  raised  them  to  an  unprecedented  height.  But, 
in  the  case  of  sugar,  there  was  no  important  domestic  interest 
to  be  violated — none,  at  leasts  which  could  not  be  appeased 
by  a  relatively  small  outlay  for  bounties.  Sugar,  too,  was 
in  a  much  more  unfortunate  condition  than  wool,  the  world 
over,  and  any  concessions  in  the  matter  of  its  production 
would  gladly  be  accepted  by  countries  which  were  feeling 
even  more  than  the  normal  competitive  strain. 
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RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  MCKINLEY  ACT 

The  defeat  of  President  Cleveland  in  the  autumn  of  1887 

was  interpreted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  Republican  leaders, 
as  a  verdict  against  a  low  tariff  policy.  With  the  impression 
that  tariff  reform  had  been  set  aside,  went  the  belief  that  the 
popular  verdict  at  the  polls  carried  with  it  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  reciprocity,  as  opposed  by  President  Cleveland  and 
favored  by  his  Republican  antagonists.  As  had  been  the  case 
in  iiiS2,  an  eflFort  was  now  made  to  revise  the  tariff,  but  in 
this  instance  the  plan  of  imposing  generally  higher  duties 
was  confessed  and  open.  It  was  intended  to  apply  a  tariff 
schedule  which  would  very  generally  increase  duties  through- 
out the  whole  list  of  protected  commodities.  Yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remember  the  existence  of  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  some  plan  for  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  the  products  of  our 
farms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  to  include  a  reciprocity  clause  when  first  introduced 
was  due  merely  to  the  rather  adverse  verdict  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  and  the  ill  success  experienced  in  securing 
reciprocity  treaties  theretofore.  That  such  a  clause  was  later 
incorporated,  while  the  measure  was  in  the  Senate^  must  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
tariff  reform  movement,  able  to  make  itself  felt  even  against 
the  rising  tide  of  protectionism.  The  fact  that  a  new  adminis- 
tration had  come  into  power»  with  new  views  on  the  reciprocity 
question,  had  been  emphasized  h\'  President  Harrison's  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  transmitted  to  Congress  the  report  of  the 
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InteiTiational  American  Conference.'  In  strong  contrast  to 
President  Cleveland's  pessimistic  and  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  reciprocity  idea,  was  President  Harrison  s  emphatic  recom- 
mendation of  the  adoption  of  reciprocal  commercial  treaties 
between  all  American  republics.  The  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Harrison's  advocacy  of  reciprocity  were  based~are  well  wortKy 
of  note.  He  pointed  out  that  we  already  admitted  free  of 
"Suly  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  al!  SouEh  Am^rtam-prodncts 
imported  to  the  United  States.  The  only  important  articles 
not  already  on  the  free  h'st,  said  he,  were  wool  and  sugar. 
Mr.  Harrison  also  complained,  m  the^tone  later  adopted  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  of  the  fact  that  we  had  in  the  past  been  too 
generous  and  had  given  away  so  mucli  that  it  was  now  hard  for 
us  to  get  that  to  which  we  were  entitled  since  we  had  no  basis 
for  bargaining.  The  expressions*  on  this  topic  contained  in 
the  message  already  referred  to  are  one  of  the  earliest  sug- 
gestions of  a  retaliatory  policy »  and  indicate  clearly  that  the 
retaliatory  system  of  tariff  legislation  in  process  of  adoption  by 
Europe  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by  those  Republicans  who 
recognized  the  need  of  enlarging  our  markets. 

The  new  tariff  act  was  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  April  i6,  1890, 
This  bill  was  H.  R.  9416,  and  was  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce 
the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." It  formed  the  basis  of  what  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  McKinley  .A.ct,  and  was  debated  in  the  House  from 
May  7  to  May  21,  1890.  On  the  latter  dale  it  passed  the 
House  with  \arious  amendments.  On  May  23d  the  measure 
was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  In  the  Finance  Committee  the  Act  was  considerably 
altered  and,  the  changes  requiring  some  time,  it  did  not  reap- 


•■  "MeuBees  »rtd  Paper*  of  the  Presidtd**  o(  the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  y^. 

'  "1  deem  it  proi>rr  lo  call  especial  atiention,"  wrote  Mr,  Htu^soD,  "to  tnc  f*ct 
thaf  more  thaa  87  per  cent,  of  the  products  oi  ihest  naiJun^  (South  Afiieriun)  ceni 
10  onr  pofta  are  now  admittrd  fret.  •  ■  •  -j-h^  ^^^1  dtfficultr  in  the  waj  pf 
negotinting  profitably  ret^iptiKiiy  treaties."'  h«  aidd^  significai^tly.  'i»  ihst  wr  n«vfr 
(tivcQ  freely  m  much  that  wumd  tuve  hid  value  in  the  mutuu  <ODCcswon&  wbicfa 
lUiU)  trutics  imply." 
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pear  before  the  Senate  utiti!  June  17th,  when  it  was  reported 
back,  with  amendments,  by  Mr.  Morrill.  It  was  taken  up 
July  7th,  and  debated  until  the  loth  of  September,  when  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  twenty-nine,  fifteen  Senators 
not  voting.  The  bill  then  went  back  to  the  House  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  EJth  of 
the  month.  By  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  were  nonconcurred  in  and  a  con- 
ference committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge 
on  the  i6th.  The  conferees  required  ten  days  to  make  their 
report,  which  finally  appeared  on  the  26th  and  was  adopted 
on  the  27th.  On  the  ,^oth,  the  report  was  likewise  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  received  the  President's  signature  on 
the  following  day. 

It  would  he  impossible  in  this  discussion  to  go  into  an 
elaborate  aiialysis  of  the  McKinley  bill  as  a  tariff  measure. 
Yet  a  few  points  concerning'  it  must  be  noted  for  the  sake  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  reciprocity  movement.  It  should  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  the  bill  was  passed  only  after 
serious  misgiving  and  Ijfsitation  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
leaders.  The  inconvenience  and  difficulty  involved  in  altering 
the  tariff  were  thoroughly  appreciated  ;  and,  had  iLjaot  been 
for^e  belief  that  the  election  of  1888  was  won  on  the  tariff 
issue,  and  that  its  outcome  was  consequently  a  mandate  for 
the  adoption  of  inorc  highly  protect!  vedutics,  it  is  likely  that 
the  tariff  would  have  been  allowed  to  rest  at  the  point  it  had 
reached  in  18S3.  AH  this  was  clearly  apparent  In  the  long 
and  tedious  debates  which  occurred  during  the  process  of 
pushing  the  measure  through  Congress. 

As  a  whole,  the  McKinley  bill  was  a  large  extension  of  the 
protective  policy.  Tt  raised  duties  on  many  articles,  included 
others  not  previously  subject  to  taxation,  and  altered  in  a 
radical  wav  the  method  of  fixing  valuations.  The  so-called 
'^method  ^f  minimum   yahiations"   was  largely   extended,   in 

[er  to  bide  the  extended  character  of  the  tariffs  now  im- 
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posed  upon  various  articles.    In  its  original  form,  the  McKinley 
bill  made  no  provision  for  reciprocity. 

It  will  be  remembered  tljat  the  South  American  Commission 
had  reported  that  our  trade  with  the  Latin  countries  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  could  be  increased  only  by  granting  to 
Ihem  concessions  on  their  principal  staples,  and  the  commis- 
sion bad  gone  on  to  mention  wool  and  sugar  as  the  most 
important  of  these.  The  McKinlcy  bill,  in  the  face  of  this 
suggestion,  raised  the  duties  on  many  forms  of  wool  and  taxed 
with  special  rigor  the  coarse  wools  which  were  the  particular 
product  of  some  South  American  countries. 

In  studying  the  McKinley  Act  as  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  reciprocity,  its  bearing  on  sugar  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  condition  of  the  international  sugar  market  has  already 
been  sketched,  partly  witli  a  view  to  giving  this  measure  its 
proper  setting  in  relation  to  the  sugar  question.  The  point 
of  connection  between  the  reciprocity  movement  and  the  sugar 
provisions  of  the  hill  is  found  in  the  fact  that  sugar  was  the 
main  commodity  which  later  was  used  as  a  basis  for  reciprSi^ity, 
and  that  its  peculiar  position  in  the*w^r Id-market  at~  file 
moment  gave  the  action  of  the  United  Iffatcs  in  placing  it  upOir^*" 
the  free  list,  under  the  McKinley  Act  a  factitious  Importance, 
At  the  same  time,  it  forced  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  that 
act  into  a  prominence  probably  greater  than  they  otherwise- 
could  have  attained  and  gave  the  policy,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  could  have  been  expected  for  it. 

The  action  of  the  McKinley  bill  with  relation  to  sugar  was 
of  such  surpassing  importance,  not  merely  in  its  relation  to 
national  finance,  but  also  as  concerns  the  reciprocity  move- 
ment, that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  its  sugar  section  in  full. 
Sections  231-241  of  the  McKinley  Act,  as  ultimately  passed, 
read  as  follows:  "- —  " 

2J1.  "That  on  and  after  July  first,  dghtecn  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  and  until  July  firsl^  nineteen  htindrrd  and  five,  there  shall  he  paid, 
from  any  moneys  in  ih^  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  under 
i!ie  provisions  of  section  tfarec  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
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of  the  Revised  Statuies,  to  the  prodttcer  of  sugar  testing  not 
than  ninety  degrees  F>y  the  polariscopc,  from  beets,  sorghum,  or  SUE 
cane  grown  within  the  United  Stales,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  wil 
the  United  States,  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound;  and  upon  s 
auKar  testing  less  thsn  ninety  degrees^by  tlic  pofari'scopef  and  not 
than  eighty  degrees,  a  bounty  o(  one  and  three-foiirdis  cents  per  pot 
under  such  rules  and  rcgu[ations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Intel 
Revenue,  with  ihe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  & 
prescribe. 

332.  "The  producer  of  said  sugar  to  be  entitled  to  said  bou 
shall  have  first  filed  prior  to  July  first  of  each  year  with  the  G>nir 
siotier  of  Internal  Revwiue  a  notice  of  the  place  of  production,  wit 
general  description  of  the  machinery  and  methods  to  be  employed 
him.  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sugar  proposed  to  be  prodt 
in  the  current  or  next  ensuing  year,  including  the  number  of  m 
trees  to  be  tapped,  and  an  application  for  a  license  to  so  produce,  ti 
accompanied  by  a  bard  in  a  penalty,  and  with  sureties  to  be  appr< 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  conditioned  that  he 
faithfully  observe  all  rules  and  regulation'^  that  shall  be  prescribed 
such  manufacture  and  production  of  sngar. 

233.  'The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  upon  rccctvial 
application  and  bond  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  issue  *> 
applicant  a  license  tt^produce  sugar  from  sorghum,  beets*  or  •■ 
cane  grown  within  the  United  States,  or  from  maple  sap  !*•( 
within  the  United  States  at  the  pUi^e  and  with  the  macliinery  M 
the  methods  described  in  the  application;  but  said  licesue  iM 
extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  dale  thereof. 

2.14-  "No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  cnB»|te4  io  *( 
sugars  which  have  been  imported  mto  the  United  State*.  «*■  ^* 
in  the  United  Stales  upon  which  the  bounty  herein  pfowiirf^ 
already  been  paid  or  applied  for,  nor  to  any  pcrftoo  W^t^wt 
have  first  been  licensed  as  herein  provided,  and  only 
duced  by  siich  person  from  sorghum,  beets,  or  sugar- 
the  United  Slates  or  from  maple  sap  produced 
States.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reveniiic, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  from  time  to 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  sutfmr 
or  sugar-cane  grown  wiihin  Ihe  United  SUGei^  ««• 
produced  within  (he  United  State^^.  and  *halt  ■■*^' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exercise  supo^firiiiV -d 
the  manufacture  (hereof. 
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335.  "And  for  the  paymcrit  of  these  bounties  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Treiaury  is  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  ihe  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary,  which  sums  shall  be  certified 
to  him  by  the  ConimissionEr  of  Inltrnal  Revenue,  by  whom  the  bounties 
«hall  be  disbursed,  and  no  bounty  shall   be   allowed  or  paid  to  any 

I  person   licensed  as  aforesaid  in  any   one  year   upon   any  quantity   oi 

\  sugar  less  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

236.  "That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  refine  or  aid  in  the 
refining  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  or  upon  wliich  the 
bounty  herein  provided  for  has  already  been  paid  or  applied  for^  at 
the  place  described  in  the  license  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
terna] Revenue,  and  any  person  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  herein 
provided  for,  who  shall  apply  for  or  receive  the  same^  shall  be  guilty  oi 
a  misd'emeanqr,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

237.  "All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  five-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all 
such  sugars  above  number  Mxleen  Dutch  standard  in  color  sha.ll  pay 
one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  herein  provided 
for,  when  exported  from,  or  the  product  of  any  country  when  and  so 
long  as  such  country  pays  or  shall  hereafter  pay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  sugar  that  may  be  included  in  this 
grade  which  is  greater  than  is  paid  on  raw  sugars  of  a  lower  5ac>- 
charine  strength;  and  the  Sreretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe 
suitable  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect:  And 
provided  further.  That  all  machinery  purchased  abroad  and  erected  in 
a  beet-sugar  factory  and  used  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
United  States  from  beets  produced  therein  shall  be  admitted  duty  free 
until  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two;  Pro- 
vided, That  any  duty  collected  on  any  of  the  above  described  ma- 
chinery purchased  abrn&d  and  imported  into  the  United  Stales  for  the 
uses  above  indicated  since  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety^ 
shall  be  refunded. 

238.  "Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  including  chocolate  con- 
fectionery, made  wholly  or  in  part  of  sugar,  valued  at  twelve  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured, 
colored  or  in  any   way  adulterated,  five  cents  per  pound. 

2J9.  "All  other  confectionery,  including  chocolate  confectionery, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act^  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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240.  "Glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  thrce-fourtbs  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

241,  "That  the  provisions  of  this  act  providing  terms  for  the  ad- 
mission of  imported  sugars  and  molasses  and  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty 
on  sugars  of  domestic  production  shaJ]  lalce  effect  ou  the  first  day  o( 
Aprils  dghteen  hundred  and  ninety-one:  Provided,  That  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  prior 
(o  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  nincty-onc,  sugars  not 
exceeding  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  may  be  refined  in 
hnnd  without  payment  of  duty,  and  such  refined  sugars  may  be  trans- 
ported in  bond  and  stored  in  bonded  warehouses  at  such  points  of 
destination  as  are  provJdcd  in  existing  laws  reJating  to  the  immediate 
transportation  of  dutiable  goods  in  bond,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  provisions  thus  rehearsed  require  some  brief  explana- 
lion.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  pur  sugar 
receipts  had  constituted  the  largest  clement  in  the  incomes 
from  customs  duties,  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  $55,- 
000,000  a  year.  During  the  period  immediately  preceding 
1890  a  large  surplus  had  been  piling  up  in  the  Treasury,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  highly  desirable  that  this  should  by  some 
means  be  disposed  of.  Most  of  our  sugar  had  been  imported. 
Not  more  than  a  tenth  of  it  came  from  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana.  The  duty^  which  amounted  to  nearjjt.two  cents  a 
^pgund^  was  higher  than  was  necessary  for  any  purpose  of 
protection.  It  had  already  been  proposed  to  aher  the  sugar 
duty,  for  the  Miils  bill  of  1S88  had  offered  to  cut  off  fifteen 
per  cent,  from  it.  The  social  injitstice  of  the  high  sugar  tax 
was  admitted,  and  even  the  protectionist  Republicans  con- 
ceded that  something  should  be  done  toward  reducing  it. 
However,  as  appears  from  the  sections  quoted  above,  the 
McKinley  Act  went  farther  than  the  most  extreme  proi>osal. 
At  one  blow  it  cut  off  t!ic  revenue  from  customs  duties  on  all 
raw  sugar  by  placing  that  protluct  on  the  free  list.  At  the 
same  time,  it  offered  a  botinty  of  two  cents  a  pound  to  domestic 
sugar  producers  from  July  i,  189I,  to  July  i,  1905,  It,  how- 
ever, retained  a  duty  of  onejialf  a  cent  per  pound  on  refined 
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sugar,  and  tims  protected  tlie  refining  industry  which,  at  about 
the  same  time,  had  developed  into  a  powerful  "trust/*  em- 
bracing practically  all  the  important  refineries  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  hard  to  state  the  precise  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  legislation.  Political  considerations 
undoubtedly  had  their  weighty  for  the  tariff-reform  movement 
was  strong  in  the  West,  and  the  framers  of  tlie  McKinley  bill 
knew  well  enough  that  high  duties  imposed  on  manufactured 
goods  would  be  unpopular  in  that  section  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  surplus  revenue 
by  some  assured  method  was  also  a  strong  influence  in  favor 
of  the  remission  of  the  duty.  But  there  seems  also  to  have 
been  from  the  first,  an  intention  in  some  way  to  use  the 
sugar  schedule  as  a  mean^  of  obtaining  tariff  concessions  from 
foreign  countries.  Nothing  could  have  been  selected  which 
would  hold  out  to  the  beet  producing  regions  of  Europe,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  practically  all  of  the  continental  countries, 
a  more  tempting  commercial  bait  than  would  free  sugar. 

Yet  the  McKinley  bilU  when  first  introduced,  said  not  a 
word  concerning  reciprocity*     The  measure  passed  through 
ilie  Hoiase  of  Representatives,  went  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  without  any  practical 
steps  having  been  taken.     Even  then,  it  was  only  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr,  Blaine's  influence  that  the  effort  was  made  to 
attach  some  reciprocit)'  provisions  to  the  sugar  schedule,  and 
thus  give  effect  to  one  of  the  original  ideas  connected  with  the 
measure,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  a  basis  for  definite^ 
work  on  the  part  of  the  administration  in  securing  comme 
advantages.    An  additional  motive  with  Mr,  Blaine,  and  those! 
who  supported  him,  was  the  desire  to  gain   some  general] 
authority  which  would  enable  the  administration  to  carry  oaj 
a  vigorous  reciprocity  pohcy  unhampered  by  the  necessity 
constantly  submitting  treaties  to  Congress,    As  we  have  already] 
seen,  the  practice  of  submitting  these  treaties  usually  resulted^ 
m  prolonged  delay^  even  when  they  were  favorably  regarded 
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at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  hands  of  thfir  negotiators  wcro 
sometimes  tied  by  ignorance  concerning  the  attilufle  which 
would  be  taktn  toward  certain  proposed  concessioiifi.  Very 
often  the  most  painstaking-  work  came  to  nothing:,  in  I'onsr- 
quence  of  unexpected  antagonisms  in  Congress,  rcsuUitiff  ni 
the  defeat  of  the  treaties  presented  to  that  body  for  ratification. 
After  granting  full  credit  to  the  administration  for  these 
motives  in  recommending  reciprocity,  the  fact,  however, 
remains  that  the  insertion  of  the  provisions  iti  the  McKinlcy 
bin  was  probably  not  free  from  political  motive : 

"The  trend  of  public  opinion  on  the  tariff  bill."  nay§  I'rofe»iior 
Taussigf'  "while  it  waa  under  discussion  in  the  House,  inurje  loine  of 
the  Republican  leaders  uneasy  aj  to  its  effects  on  llie  parly  proniHzcli 
in  the  West;  and  this  feeling  was  strong:  with  Mr.  Blame,  not  the 
Jeast  shrewd  of  the  Republican  leaders.  The  bill  had  pa»Kd  (he  IfoUR/ 
of  Representatives  without  the  reciprocity  proviiioiu;  they  were  in' 
serted  at  the  last  moment  m  the  Senate,  almoit  Under  prctiUfc  (torn 
Mr,  Blame  and  those  who  shared  his  vicwi," 

In  other  words,  the  main  object  in  formulating^  the  preten- 
tious reciprocity  provisions  was  the  oh)  one  which  ha^l  fo  ofUn 
done  useful  service  in  tariff  cofitestji,  Jt  was  tlut  of  Icadin^^ 
the  ^rmer  to  suppose  that  something  woA  to  be  (\one  for  him, 
and  thus  to  make  less  distasteful  the  higher  (Sutic*  oti  importcfl 
mannfactnred  goods  consumed  by  him. 

However  influenced  by  considerationi  of  rJomeitic  politic*, 
Mr.  Blaine  had  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  felt  (hat  our  tariff 
policy  was  in j  tiring  the  chances  «if  Americana  in  the  market* 
of  the  world.  He  saw  ptafnljr  enough  that  American  maoo- 
^K  factarm  would  not  be  cootoit  for  kng,  ercn  with  the  bomc 
^B  inarlGCC  of  iHikfa  Ihty  alreadf  liad  umSfpntcd  poMCMion.  He 
r  also  MwlfitfonH  that  the  ain^Rs  oi  the  times  indicated  t  grow- 

I  tng  comnerdal  hostiifty  toward  the  trnitcd  States  on  the  pan 

I  <d  European  kgifllalori.    He  rccofcnizcd  that  it  was  innicuriblt 

for  Of  to  expect  to  cctintic  scllinc  o*^  cereals  and  other 
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products  of  the  farm  in  enormous  quantities  in  Europe,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  to  gain  there  a  market  for  our  manufactures, 
while  continuing  to  buy  only  hmitcJ  amounts  of  European 
goods.  This  point  of  view  was  put  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Blaine 
in  his  speech  at  Waterville,  Maine,  August  29,  iSgo*  where 
he  remarked :  * 

"I  wish  to  declare  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  point  whtrrc  one  of  its.  higlieist  duties  is  to  enlarge  the  area  oE  its 
foreign  trade,  •  *  *  I  mtaii  expansion  of  trade  with  countries 
where  we  can  find  profitable  exchanges.  *  *  *  I  think  that  wc 
would  be  unwisely  content  if  we  did  not  seek  to  en^ge  in  what  the 
younger  Pitt  so  well  termed  annexation  of  trade/' 

^f    ^  Mr.  Blaine,  however,  was  hampurcd  I>y  ilie  evident  necessity 
/^f     of  avoiding  any  interference  with  the  existing  tariff^system  as 
I    a  whole.    In  the  same  speech  be  fully  protected  himself  on  this 
\  point: 

"What  I  mean  to  speak  of  briefly  is  a  system  of  reciprocity  not 
in  conflict  with  a  protective  tariff,  but  supplementary  thereto,  and  pre- 
senting a  field  of  enterprise  that  will  richly  repay  the  cflforts  ond 
energy  of  the  American  people." 

From  this  statement  of  his  position  he  went  on  to  rehabili- 
tate the  partially  abandoned  idea  of  South  American  reci- 
procity. He  showed  that  our  exports  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  and  to  Australia,  Canada  and  Hawaii  were  $658,000,000 
in  1889,  while  our  imports  from  the  same  countries  for  that 
year  were  $529,000,000 — a  situation  which  should  have  yielded 
us  a  balance  of  $129,000,000,  Yet,  when  the  accounts  for  the 
year  were  closed,  we  owed  $13,000,000  to  foreign  countries. 
This,  said  Mr.  Blaine,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  bought 
from  South  America  $142,000,000  worth  of  goods  more  than 
we  exported  to  them.  From  this  statement  of  the  situation^ 
it  was  easv  to  draw  the  inference  that  should  we  he  able  to 
improve  our  trade  with  Soutii  America,  we  should  reach  the 
much  desired  goal  of  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade." 


*  NttD  York  Daily  Tritnutt,  August  jd,  jS^. 
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He  also  set  fortli  with  great  clearness  the  peculiar  form  of 
reciprocity  which  was  finally  incorporatetl  in  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Act.  Ailvcrting  to  the  reduction  which  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  certain  of  the  tariff  duties  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  contended,  as  had  President  Harrison,  that  a  serious 
error  had  been  committed  in  not  using  tliese  reductions  as  a 
means  of  securing  equtvaJent  concessions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Yet.  according  to  him,  it  was  not  too  late  to  alter  this 
unwise  policy.  In  future,  all  reductions  of  tariff  duties  should 
be  offered  only  on  condition  of  similar  and  ccrapcnsating  con- 
cessions made  by  others  to  us.  Mr,  Blame  also  anticipated  m 
this  important  address  many  of  the  objections  later  urged 
against  the  reciprocity  policy  when  the  question  actually  came 
imder  active  debate.  He  pointed  out,  pursuant  to  our  attitude 
on  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  that  reciprocity  with  one 
country  docs  not  mean  reciprocity  with  all  countries,  and  hence 
indirectly  free  trade. 

"We  may  decline  to  enter  into  reciprocily  with  another  nation,** 
he  remarked^  "because  we  see  no  advantage  in  it  Reciprocity  is  simply 
3  policy  of  circumstance  to  be  determined  favorably  or  adversely 
according  as  its  operation  may  make  or  lose  for  us." 

Thus  was  clearly  expressed  the  idea  that  reciprocity  is  not 
a  commercial  policy,  like  that  developed  under  the  European 
interpretation  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  but  is  a 
scries  of  special  bargains  made  by  us  according  as  our  interest 
may  seem  to  dictate. 

In  another  important  manifesto — the  open  letter  to  Senator 
William  P.  Frye.*  dated  July  25^  1890— Mr.  RIaine  pointed  out 
howt  in  his  opinion,  the  remission  of  the  sugar  duty  should  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  reciprocity.  After  recalling  the  reciprocity 
treaties  negotiated  with  Spain  and  Mexico  in  1883,  which 
failed  to  get  the  approval  of  Congress*  partly  because  ihey 
called  for  free  s-ugar,  the  Secretary  exposed  what  he  considered 
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the  absurdity  of  giving  away  our  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty  for 
nothing : 

**And  now  the  proposition  is  lo  open  our  ports -free  to  everybody's 
su^r»  anif  lo  do  it  with  such  rapidity  that  wc  arc  not  to  have  a  monient's 
time  to  see  if  wc  cannot  make  a  better  trade—a  trade  by  which  Wf 
may  pay  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  sugar  in  the  products  of  American 
fatiTis  and  shops,    ♦    •    • 

"The  value  of  the  sugar  we  annually  consume  is  eiiDrmous.  Shail 
wc  pay  for  it  aU  in  cash,  or  shall  wc  seek  a  reciprocal  arrangement  by 
which  a  large  part  of  it  may  be  paid  for  in  pork  and  beef  and  flour, 
in  lumber  and  salt  and  iron,  in  shoes  and  calico  and  furniture,  and  a 
thousand  other  thintfs?  In  short,  shall  we  pay  for  it  all  in  cash^  or 
try  friendly  barter  for  it  in  part?  I  think  the  tatter  mode  is  the 
highest  form  of  protection," 

The  ideas  thus  set  forth  in  public  utterances  were  also 
reiterated  in  a  less  didactic  and  more  detailed  form  in  an  oScial 
document  prepared  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress.  In  this  document  Mr.  Blaine  rehearsed 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Pan-.\mcrican  Congress  con- 
cerning reciprocal  trade  with  South  America,  and  undertook 
to  show  how  they  might  be  put  into  effect.  While  he  conceded 
that  one  reason  for  the  sniallness  of  our  trade  with  South 
America  lay  in  tlie  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  their 
control  by  Europeans,  he  thought  that  reciprocity  treaties 
would  have  an  important  influence  on  intercourse  with  those 
countries. 

"The  twelve  per  cent,  of  our  imports  from  South  America  upon 
which  duties  are  still  assessed  consists  only  of  raw  sugar  and  the 
coarse  grades  of  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpels." 

From  this  tt  readily  followed  that; 

*The  sugar-growing  nations  comprise  four-fifths,  or  40,000,000  of 
Latin -America.  *  *  *  A  slight  discrimination  in  their  favor  would 
grealiy  stimulate  their  agricultural  interests,  enlarge  their  purchasing 
power,  and  tend  to  promote  friendly  sentiments  and  intercourse."' 

Here  was  clearly  put  the  proposal  that  reciprocity  should  be 


*  ScTute  ExectiHre  Docafnent,  No.    158.  ^tt  Congress,    iBt  seaaion.     See  alto 
Applctoa'a  Annual  Cydupjz^ip,   ii!pu,  pp.  Juj-$. 
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attached  as  a  sort  of  "rider"  to  our  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar.  But  Mr.  Blaine  was  more  specific  in  his  suggestions. 
He  recommended  1 

"An  amendmenc  to  fhc  p^ndiiig  tariff  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  declare  the  parts  of  the  United  States  free  to  all  ihe  products  of 
any  nation  of  the  American  hemisphere  upon  which  no  export  duties 
are  imposed  whenever  and  so  long  as  such  iialion  shall  admit  to  its 
pons  free  of  all  national,  provincial  (state),  municipal  and  other  taxes, 
our  flour,  corn-meal  and  other  breadstuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  cotton  seed  oil.  rice  and  other  provisions,  including 
all  articles  of  food,  lumber,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  wood,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery, 
structural  steel  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  cars  and 
supplies^  street  cars,  and  reBned  petroleum/' 

What  were  the  political  hearings  of  Mr.  Blaine's  ideas  on 
reciprocity  were  very  plainly  indicated  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Col,  W-  W.  Clapp,  the  editor  of  Hie  Boston  Journal,  a  partisan 
Republican  newspaper.  In  this  letter,  under  date  of  September 
15,  1890,  he  practically  served  notice  on  some  persons  in  New 
England  (who.  he  thought  or  pretended  to  think,  were  adverse 
to  reciprocity  because  it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  "protective 
principle,*")  that  their  hostility  must  subside.  The  Secretary 
showed  that,  under  the  new  tariff,  the  New  England  States 
would  receive  protection  for  all  their  industries,  and  that  they 
could  do  no  less  than  stand  aside  and  withdraw  any  possible 
opposition  to  a  plan  intended  to  promote  western  interests. 
These  western  interests  were  intimately  involved  in  larg^er 
exports  of  flour  and  wheat,  which  would  go  to  Cuba  under  a 
reciprocal  agreement  and  to  South  America  in  return  for  free 
sugar.* 

Mr.  Blaine,  while  serving  his  notice,  also  thought  it  worth 
while  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  manufacturer  by  reminding  him 
that  a  suitable  reciprocity  scheme  might  be  so  worked  out  as 
also  to  open  up  an  export  trade  for  manufactures  : 

"I  do  not  mean  in  anything  I  have  said  to  imply  that  rwrprocity 

'Wm-  Yorlt  Daily  Tribune.  Sept.  17,  iSqo. 
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is  onJy  a  Western  interest.  As  I  remarked  in  a  note  to  Senator  Fryc. 
it  will  prove  beneficial  and  profitable,  both  to  the  farm  and  the  shop. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  natural  or  more  just  than  that  in 
givipg  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  lo  hides  from  ihe  Argefitin* 
Republic,  we  should  ask  the  Argentine  Republic  to  give  a  better  market 
than  we  now  have  for  the  product  of  leather  from  the  United  States." 

He  further  sought  to  reassure  the  high  protectionists  who 
had  taken  fright  at  tlie  reciprocity  proposals,  and  who  regarded 
them  as  an  attack  on  protectionism,  by  showing  tliat  tlie  reci< 
prodty  policy  was  repudiated  by  free  traders. 

"Finally,  iherc  is  one  fact  that  shouM  have  great  weight,  especially 
with  protectionists.  Every  free  trader  in  the  Senate  voted  against  the 
teciproctiy  provision.  The  free  trade  papers  throiigSiottt  the  country  are 
showing  determined  hostility  to  it.  *  *  *  They  know  and  feel  that 
with  a  system  of  reciprocity  established  and  growing,  their  policy  of  free 
trade  receives  a  most  severe  blow.  The  protectionist  who  opposes 
reciprocity  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  knocks  away  one 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  his  system.  The  enaclment  of  reciprocity 
is  the  safeguard  of  protection.  The  defeat  of  reciprocity  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  trade," 

This  important  letter,  in  fact,  revealed  in  a  most  striking 
way  the  whole  thought  of  tlie  Republican  leaders  with  reference 

)to  reciprocal  commercial  treaties.  They  saw  that  the  burden  of 
protection  was  becoming  too  heavy-  They  recognized  that  the 
discontent  already  manifested  in  the  West  was  full  of  meaning. 
They  believed  that  by  improving  the  demand  for  certain 
western  staples  ilie  discontent  of  the  West  could  be  quieted. 
At  the  same  timCf  it  was  necessary  to  buy  trade  openings  for 
western  goods  and  this  coithl  only  be  done  by  giving  something 
in  exchange.  The  manufacturers  of  tlie  East  were  too  strong, 
politically,  for  anv  rational  Republican  to  expect  that  they 
would  give  up  a  jot  of  their  protection.  In  fact,  the  McKinley 
bill  had  been  passed  with  tlic  express  idea  of  increasing  it. 
Evidently,  there  was  no  chance  for  buying  openings  in  Europe 
by  concessions  on  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
hardly  do  to  attempt  to  buy  advantages  for  the  West  by  giving 
away  the  protection  already  enjoyed  by  that  section  on  certain 
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of  its  products.  Yet,  in  a  measure,  that  was  precisely  what  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Blaine.  He  aimed  to  produce  general  satis- 
faction among  the  farming  class,  the  millers  and  others,  by 
purchasing  as  he  supposed,  an  opening  for  their  gcx>ds  through 
the  offer  to  sacrifice  the  protection  of  certain  other  less  im- 
portant western  interests.  How  difficult  was  the  choice  thus 
presented  to  the  party  leaders  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
They  were  obliged  to  find  commodities  upon  which  concessions 
might  be  made.  Nevertheless  they  felt  themselves  debarred 
from  action  which  would  ang'er  any  important  body  of  voters 
or  producers.  Tropical  products,  sugar,  tea,  coflfee  and  the 
like,  were  the  only  ones  which  could  be  counted  upon  with 
confidence.  It  was  strange  that  in  addition  to  these  the  reci- 
procity advocates  were  able  to  list  hides  among  the  conces- 
sionary commodities. 

As  already  understood,  the  bill  had  contained  no  reciprocity 
clause  when  it  first  appeared  and  none  was  added  to  it  until  it 
reached  the  Senate  from  the  Finance  Committee.  On  June 
19,  1890,  two  days  after  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate* 
the  question  of  reciprocity  first  made  its  appearance  in  a  formal 
way.  President  Harrison  transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  message 
and  the  report  from  Mr.  Blaine,  just  described.*  In  harmony 
with  the  executive  wish  thus  expressed.  Senator  Hale  shortly 
after  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  pending  tariff  bill : 

"And  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized, 
without  further  legislation,  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
free  and  open  to  a!l  the  products  of  any  nation  of  the  American 
hemisphefc  upon  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed,  whenever  and 
as  long  as  such  nation  ^hall  admit  to  its  ports,  free  of  all  national, 
provincial  (state),  municipal  and  other  taxes,  flour,  corn-meal  and  other 
breadstuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton-seed 
oil,  rice  and  other  provisions*  including  all  articles  of  food,  lumber, 
furniture  and  all  other  articled  of  wood,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery,  structural  steel  and  iron> 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  cars  and  s«pplies»  street  cars,  refined 


*  CongnMsionai  Ricord,  51st  Conffms^  iit  Kuios,  p,  Gi^j' 
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petroleum,  or  such  products  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  agreed 
upon." ' 

Senator  Hale's  amendment  is  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance because  of  the  source  from  which  it  came.  Ordinarily 
it  is  assumed  that  the  reciprocity  provisions  ultimately  incor- 
porated into  the  McKinley  Act  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
work  and  practically  embodied  his  suggestions.  Th(s>  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Senator  Hale,  in  fact,  explicitly 
s-tated  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  June  29,  1894,  that  the 
reciprocity  amendment  to  the  McKinley  Act  introduced  by  him 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  State  Department  and 
might  consequently  be  supposed  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
executive  authority.^"  Had  the  Hale  amendment  been  accepted, 
a  much  larger  field  for  reciprocity  would  have  been  opened. 
Reciprocity  would  then  have  amounted  to  practical  free  trade 
in  our  agricultural,  and  heavy  manufactured  products  on  tlie 
one  side,  and  to  all  the  output  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
South  American  states  on  the  other.  It  would  have  meant 
not  merely  free  sugar  and  free  hides»  as  actually  provided  in 
the  reciprocity  provisions,  ultimately  adopted,  but  it  would 
also  have  granted  the  free  wool,  over  which  so  bitter  a  struggle 


*  /friV.j,  n,  6159. 

**  Mr.  Ulainc,  in  tlie  famous  Mter  to  Senator  Fryc,  written  from  Bar  Harborj 
/uljf  X3^  "?9C|  offered  aom<  laterescinf  details  canternmg  his  effort  in  behall  of 
reciprcKity: 

"I  lougbt  an  inteiTiew,"  wrote  Mr.  Blaine,  "with  the  eight  Republican  in*ni- 
ben  of  Ibe  Coromiitec  od  Ways  and  Mcbxti,  tdotc  than  five  nionui»  agf* — ^°  "*= 
ffxact.  nn  the  roth  day  of  last  February,  f  entleavoied  ti>  convince  them  tbat  it 
wDuld  be  exiwdjent  and  wJbc  to  leave  la  the  President,  &s  tbc  treaty- ma  king  power, 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  advantiig^uiii  armnxemrnts  at  ret'ipfoc^l  trnde  could  be 
eH'efied.  1  was  unable  to  pcreuad^  tbc  Cotniniiiee  ta  take  my  view.  1  mention  this 
circuiTiB'tanOc  u(>W  bccatiSe  it  baa  been  cbar^rcd  in  many  guartcra  tUat  tile  tiUggeailfi'n 
for  recipFu^jty  aunt  too  laic.  In  f^gt,  my  effort  w49  m^dc  !K^fi>rc  (he  laritf  bill  wbb 
TejKjrtcii  to  the  [[ousc,  or  eveo  franrfcj  complete." 

CoTi) meeting  u|x>n  this  atalcmcnt  Ly  bccrctary  Ulalnc,  tlic  tftm  Yofh  Daily 
THbutf  EcmgrV^d  (Jt^'V  f7t  '^''.  P-  6,  cui.  a): 

"When  he  ^Sccrrtary  BlainrJ  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
5ve  nii.mthi  ago,  h<:  advLcsled  the  fratning  of  a  tariff  bill  upon  lines  which  would 
enable  the  administration  to  ascertain  whether  advaniageouft  arrartg^mcnts  fpr 
rectprcxral  tratle  could  be  tffvctvd.  He  opposed  in  particuldr  the  impasition  of  k 
duly  on  hides  and  the  removal  oi  the  sugar  duties.  The  House  Committee  made 
one  concessinn  to  him  in  keeping  hides  on  the  free  list,  ^^t  ^withheld  the  otKef* 
In  his  report  on  reciprocity,  he  again  advocdlcLJ  the  retention  of  the  existing  BU^r 
schedules  in  the  interest  of  reciprocity,  ond  discussed  the  practicabitity  of  makiit^ 
some  kind  of  (fade  with  the  Plate  coiintries  on  »vlh>1,  ei(>eciaUy  ttie  coarwr  grade*. 
In  his  last  letter  to  Senator  Frye  he  asya  nothing  about  wool,  but  bases  his  argU' 
ment  cjtcJusivcIy  upon  excbangcs  to  be  mad^  on  tbc  baaia  of  free  sugar." 
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had  always  been  carried  on.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  so  close 
an  approach  to  free  trade  as  this  could  have  been  tolerated  by  a 
statesman  of  Mr.  Blaine's  expressed  views.  It  would  have 
restored  the  earlier  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  would  have 
extended  it  in  like  measure  to  Sontii  America  and  Mexico.  It 
would  have  been  a  practical  application  of  the  idea  of  free 
raw  materials  and  would  not  have  subjected  our  manufacturers 
to  any  stress  of  competition,  since  nowhere  in  the  American 
hemisphere  had  manufacturing  reached  the  advanced  stage 
attained  by  it  in  the  United  States  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials,  thus 
applied,  would  more  than  ever  have  subjected  certain  interests 
to  competitive  pressure.  While,  of  course,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  with  the  producers  of  cereals  and  other  agicnl- 
tural  products  which  were  regularly  exported  from  this  country 
in  large  quantities,  it  would  have  home  very  heavily  upon  the 
lumber  monopoly,  the  wool  growing  interests,  and  the  owners 
of  coal  mines.  These  influences  were  far  too  strong  to  permit 
such  a  step  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  the  Hale 
amendment  received  comparatively  little  attention  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  introduction  of  the  Hale  amendment,  however,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  interests  that  would  have  been  attacked  by  it. 
Western  stockmen  were  much  aroused  by  the  proposal.  Ex- 
pressing their  views  in  the  mattar.  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon, 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  designed  to  warn  those  who 
were  nging  Canadian  and  South  American  reciprocity  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  West  toward  the  fundamental  ideas  involved 
in  such  a  step,  Mr.  MitchelFs  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  served  its  purpose  as  an 
injunction  against  interference  with  western  protection.  It 
read  as  follows : 


"iVftereas,  The  United  States  would  hail  with  approbation  any 
reciprocal  arrangement  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  any  op  all  of  the  Republics  of 
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South  America,  and  the  Govcrnmciits  of  the  Ccntrgl  Americari  States, 
whereby  there  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ports  of  such  nations,  free  from 
aJI  nationsLl,  municipal  and  other  tariiTs  or  taxes  the  products  of  this 
country^  including  flour,  cornmeal  and  other  breadstuffs,  preserved 
meals,  fruits,  bides,  vegetabJes,  colton-sced  oil,  rice  aad  other  pro- 
visions, including  nil  articles  of  food,  tutnber,  furniture  and  all  other 
articles  of  wood,  agricultura!  implements  and  machinery,  mining  and 
mechanical  machinery,  structural  steel  and  iron  and  steel  rails,  locomo- 
tives, railway  cars  and  supplies,  street  cars,  refined  petroleum  and  such 
Other  products  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  yet  it  is  not 
the  sense  of  the  United  States  that  in  any  such  treaty  or  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement, the  articles  of  foreign  wool  or  hides,  in  any  form,  should  be 
admitted  free  into  the  ports  of  this  country:  Therefore,  be  it 
Rfjohcdt  That  in  any  treaty  or  reciprocal  arrangement  that  may  be 
entered  into  looking  to  the  opening  of  these  foreign  ports  to  the 
products  named,  it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  United  States  that  the 
articles  of  wool  or  hides  produced  in  any  of  said  countries  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to  omit  ♦  *  * 
from  the  list  of  products  o£  such  countries  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  free  the  article  of  wool  in  any  of  its  forms, 
also  bides,"" 

Nothing  serious  was  done  in  the  direction  of  formulating 

reciprocity  provisions  until  tJic  subject  was  attacked  by  the 
Finance  Committee  itself.  When  the  bill  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee it  included  the  reciprocity  provisions  which  subsequently 
became  a  part  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  which  ran  as  follows : 

"Sec  3,  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with  coun- 
tries producing  the  following  arlicl^s,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
whenever,  and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  thai  the 
Government  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting  sugars,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea,  and  hides*  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles, 
imposes  duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other 
products  of  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction 
of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United  States 
h^  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall 
have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamatioa 
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^^Hvftiiat  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  free  iirtrHaduc- 

^Hpfi*  of  such   stigar,   molasses,   coffee,  tea,   and  hides,  the  production 

of  auch  country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such 

case   and    during    such   suspension    duties   shall    be   levied,    collected 

and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hidts,  the  product  of 

tor  exported  from  such  designated  country  as  follows,  namely: 
"All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  color 
shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic  tests  as  follows,  namely : 
"All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  m  color, 
all  tank  bottoms,  simps  of  cane  juice  or  of  beet  juice,  raelada,  con- 
centrated   mclada,    concrete    and    concentrated    molasses,    testing    by 
^^  the  polariscope   not   above   seventy-five   degrees,    seven-tenths   of   one 
^V  cent  per  pound ;  and  for  every  additional  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree 
shown  by  tbc  polariscopic  test,  two  hundredths  of  one  cent  per  pound 
^^  additional. 

^b  "All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  shall 
^^  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  pay  duty  as  follows, 
namety:  All  sugar  above  number  ihirteen  and  not  above  number 
^^  sixteen  Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound, 
^f  '*AU  sugar  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above  number  twenty 

Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  five-eighths  cents  per  pound. 
^^  "All  sugars  above  tiuniber  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  color,  two 

^H  cents  per  pound 

^^L'  "Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  cents  per  gallon. 
^V  "Sugar  dratnlngs  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty 
cither  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may*  be,  according  to  polari- 
acopic  test. 

"On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 
"On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

"Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry.  salted,  or  pickled.  Angora 
goat-skins,  raw.  without  the  wool,  unmanufactured,  asses*  skins,  raw 
or  manufactured,  and  skins,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on, 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  poimd."*^ 


"Tbc  preciBP  form  in  whicli  the  Finance  ConiiiiiU«  amendnienl  wa  intro- 
duced di(!cr>ed  oTily  trvm  the  lansujiEe  of  tbc  McKinlejr  Act  aa  fumlty  passed,  in 
jU  ojiHiiog  srnteticc  wflich  ran  k&  fnTlows: 

"S*e.  3,  Thai  th*!  ^KCiripUi^ns  from  duly  at  sugar,  moluscSj  coflcc,  t*a,  and 
hides  i^rovidcd  for  in  this  act  are  mad*  with  a  view  td  secure  rieciprflcsl  trade  with 
countries  proditcing  tl)«e  articles,  and  for  this  purpose  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July.  iByi,  wlicd«vcr  and  so  often  as  the  Prwidcnt  shall  be  Mtisfied,  clc." 

Thi«  langLiase  wos  arocndrd  in  ihc  course  of  the  deb,ite  ^u  49  to  read: 

"That  with  M  view  to  Accuriag  reciprocal  trade  with  cuuatries  prtxIucinB  the 
ruilowing^  articl»,  and  fur  tbb  puiptisc,  «n  and  after  the  tint  day  oi  July,  1&91, 
wJlCDcver,  etc" 
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An  effort  had,  moreover,  been  made  to  do  something 
looking  toward  reciprocity  with  Canada  as  sug-gcsted  by  Mr. 
Blaine.  Senator  Sherman  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
tariff  bill  which  was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  British  North  America.  This  amendment 
provided  for  the  mutual  free  admission  of  coal,  and  added  that : 

"Whenever  it  shall  be  duly  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  deglartd  a 
dcsirp  to  enter  into  such  commercial  arrangemcntg  with  the  Untied 
States  as  wHl  result  in  the  complete  or  partial  removal  of  duties  upon 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  shall  appoint  three 
Commissioners^  to  meet  those  who  may  be  designated  to  represent  the 
Govertimcnt  of  Canada,  to  consider  the  best  method  of  extending 
the  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  to 
ascertain  on  what  terms  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  coufttrics  can  best  be  secured*  and  said  Commissioners  shall 
neport  to  the  President,  who  shall  lay  the  matter  before  Congress. 
And  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commissignera  appointed  by  the 
President,  including  ihetr  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $io  a  day  each, 
for  the  time  necessarily  employed  in  said  duty,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  employed  of  the  customs  revenue."" 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  has  already  been  suggested, 
it  was  litterly  impossible  that  reciprocity  with  Canada  should 
be  secured.  The  Hale  and  Sherman  amendments  were  out  of 
the  questioti."  There  remained  only  -reciprocity  with  South 
America,  in  tropical  products  chteflyi:^  ^et,  even  here  there 


tn  ibc  conference  between  the  Senate  and  Home  ■  fuctlier  amendment  wu 
toMde  as  follows: 

"In  line  a  of  said  awcndmtnt  strike  out  the  words  'July.  1891'  and  Insert  »o 
lieu  thereof  V»iu«fyr  >89j/  anrt  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame.'^ 

Thus  the  reciprocity  provision  mssumed  iti  fioal  farm  and  was  made  tec  3 
of  Ibe  bJIl  ultimately  adopted. 

"  iJnd.,  p.  gjy- 

»*  When  Ihc  Finance  CommlHee  amendment  was  be^ng  voted  upon.  SeiUltor 
Gt*T  of  Delaware  made  a.  moiion  to  strike  out  that  amendmeni  and  insert  tht  ttnt 
vrhleh  he  w^9  Eendini?  to  the  de^k.  Thi«  amendment  wa^  Th«  idffitieal  Ii.ile  ameod- 
mcnt  as  nhove  qunltd-  Ix  W3$  |ogt  by  a  vote  of  3S  to  19.  Curiously  cnau^b 
Senator  H:ile  bimwlf  voted  aipinat  it. — ifrid..  p.  ^qi>9. 

*'  Senatof  Edmunda  of  Vtrmont  submitted  on  the  id  of  September  a  re<ipr<>rity 
■mcndmenr  de^Kried  to  base  the  whole  plan  upon  the  free  itixar  already  proTldea 
tor^    This  atnendfnciit  read: 

"That  wbcncver  the  Frcsidcrrt  of  the  United  States  shaH  be  «atlsf^^  tbar  any 
MgaT  producing  coutitry,  whence  *iig»r  is  exported  to  tlie  Uiiilsd  Statts,  haf  abol- 
isfaed  ill  duties  r»r  trtxen  upon  the  importation  of  the  principal  airriciihural  product! 
of  the  United  States,  he  may  by  proclamation  dunimah  ar  wholly  rcouc  tlic  djttet 
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appeared  a  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  effort  to  select  commodities 
upon  which  concessions  might  be  granted  passed  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  tropical  products*  Conflicting  forces  were 
set  at  work  the  instant  it  was  sought  to  include  commodities  of 
another  kind  which  were  produced  in  this  country.  It  was,  of 
course*  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  the  reci- 
procity section  should  center  about  sugar.  That  was  already 
on  the  free  list.  Coffee  and  tea^  too,  were  free.  It  cost 
nothing  to  insert  a  threat  tliat  unless  suitable  tariff  reductions 
were  granted  by  foreign  countries  in  return  for  what  we  offered 
in  the  way  of  free  trade  in  these  commodities^  duties  would  be 
imposed  upon  those  commodities  at  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive. This  left  it  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  President  to 
determine  precisely  what  concessions  he  deemed  adequate,  and 
it  could  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  threat  would  be  enforced 
against  cotmtries  where  the  enforcement  of  such  a  threat  might 
involve  us  in  serious  international  complications.  The  only 
article,  therefore,  which  was  really  selected  by  the  McKinley 
bill,  for  the  sake  of  reciprocal  neg"otiations,  primarily,  was  hides, 
and  even  here  an  exception  was  made  of  "sheep-skins  with  the 
wool  on,"  so  as  effectually  to  safeguard  the  American  wool- 
grower.  The  use  of  sugar  as  a  basis  for  reciprocity  was  cer- 
tainly most  important  and,  as  already  remarked,  no  single 
commodity,  perhaps,  could  have  been  found  which  would  have 
served  more  effectually  in  that  capacity.  Yet  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  determination  to  admit  sugar  free  was  reached 
entirely  without  reference  to  any  arrangement  for  reciprocal 
trade,  and  that,  stripped  of  all  nonessentials,  the  only  inno- 
vation introduced  by  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  McKinley 
Act  into  the  conditions  which  would  have  existed  without  it, 
was: 

(i)  The  retention  of  hides  on  the  free  H-sl;  and^^. 


I 
I 


Imposed  hy  Irw  upon  ttipirA  op  any  gIi^s  tliereof  produced  in,  and  ocported  cfircct 
from  any  such  countrjr.  to  the  United  Slates  for  auch  [waod  of  time  *»  he  ahall 
Ihiak  &t.  so  lonff  as  aacfa  products  nf  the  United  States  are  admitted  free  of  duty 
«f  tiJt  into  such  country,  and  no  lonfer."— Jfrid'.j  p.  9547- 
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(2)  The  Unreal  to  impose  duties  upon  certain  articli:s 
otherwise  listed  as  free,  unless  the  producers  of  those  articles 
should  grant  us  such  concessions  as  the  President  might 
approve.'* 

The  discussion  of  the  reciprocity  provisions  thus  inserted 
into  the  McKinley  bill  was  the  first  genuine  congressional 
debate  on  reciprocity  as  a  policy  that  had  taken  place.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  discussion  of  the  Canadian  question  during 
the  life  of  the  old  treaty  had  been  complicated  by  political 
prejufjices  between  the  two  countries.  The  Hawaiian  treaty 
was  also  largely  affected  by  the  same  forces,  and  its  passage 
influenced  by  the  outcries  of  special  interests.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  treaties  w!uch  had  been  recommended  by  the  executive 
authority,  debate  had  always  been  concentrated  upon  some  one 
or  two  special  points.  Now^  however,  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  legislation  which  would  free  the  executive  from  ibe 
dependence  upon  Congress,  which  had  proved  such  a  barrier 
to  action.  A  considerable  extension  of  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments must  necessarily  occur,  should  the  McKinlcy  bill  go  into 
effecL  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  real  contest  over 
reciprocity  begins  with  the  introthtction  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
had,  in  conception  at  least,  originated  with  the  executive, 
there  were  many  Republicans  in  the  Senate  who  were  not 
pleased  with  an  unrestricted  reciprocity  proposal.  Senator 
Spooner  clearlv  laid  down  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
extreme  Republicans  took  their  stand  :*' 

"I  am  in  favor,  as  1  think  everyone  now  is,  who  is  in  favor  of  this 


■*  An  intercBtine  Mtlelight  on  the  rCCipr<)CitT  oi  tbe  McKinlcy  Act  was  thrown 
by  Rcprcjientatlvc  Grosvcnon',  pf  Otio,  in  igoj,  durii^g  tht  debate  on  r^procity. 
Mf.  GroiWcn.t^r  ut  that  tinw  remarked:  {Cangrtuional  Record,  jjtli  Congrrw,  ist 
Mision,  p.  3945J : 

"The  great  question  as  ttr  the  nutrar  sflieHule  of  tbnt  day  grew  out  of  the 
(ilffcrenct  uf  Opinion  Setween  Mr.  iHaiuc.  wiin  Imd  been  far  ■.  lon^  time  an  Advo- 
cate oi  recififii^ity.  and  William  McKinley.  who  was  at  that  early  day  also  a, 
diactplc  of  Pliiine  rcciprociiy,  bin  not  cntrmittfd  lo  all  ihe  details  of  DInmc't 
]iq>iitian,  U  w  liapprncti  that  I  myself  hearct  in  the  State  DcpartmBnt  an  almost 
rxriinonioii:;  diuuMion  iMtwcca  Mr.  McKiiiJcy  and  Mr-  Btaiae  upua  this  (jucbUoDt 
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bill  or  ^ny  bill  protective  in  character,  of  incorporating  in  it  some  pro- 
vision for  reciprocal  commercial  arrangements  with  other  countries.  I 
am  not  in  favor  o£  any  such  reciprocity  as  that  *  *  *  which  would 
open  our  ports  to  the  competitive  products  of  other  countries  without 
any  regard  whatever  lo  its  effects  upon  our  industries,  or  to  its  effect 
upon  our  labor.  *  *  *  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  ready  »o 
vote  for  the  Canadian  rcdprocity  proposition  which  is  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman).  I  am  not  attracted  by  the  notion 
that  we  can  with  any  profit  to  our  industries,  or  to  our  labor,  or  wUh 
commercial  atlv^ntagcs  to  our  country,  enter  at  this  time  into  a  ficn- 
era;I  commercial  union  with  Canada.  *  *  *  Mr,  President,  IwilJ 
vote  for  the  reciprocity  proposition  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  am  satisfied  with  it  in  its  scope.  I  am  sntisfic-d  with  it  in  Us 
form.  It  is  Republican  reciprocity  in  contradiction  from  Democratic 
reciprocity.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  protection  instead  of 
an  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade."  ^ 

Thus  Mr.  Spooncr  very  clearly  indicated  what,  in  his 
opinion^  was  the  distinction  between  the  "tropical  reciprocity" 
o£  the  Finance  Committee's  amendment  and  the  notion  of  the 
freer  trade  with  the  American  hemisphere  advocated  at  first 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  The  reciprocity  which  constituted  an  extension 
of  the  principles  of  protection  was,  however,  precisely  the  kind 
of  reciprocity  desired  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  theory.  It  was  the 
admission  to  this  country  of  noncompetitive  products  and  the 
purchase  by  sitch  concessions  of  differential  advantag'es  for 
our  exports  in  markets  where  wo  found  oxtrselves  obliged  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  who  produced  in  competition  with  us. 

Senator  Spooner  took  this  point  of  view  in  an  even  more 
plain-spoken  way  and  showed  that  his  antagonism  to  broader 
reciprocity  did  not  depend  upon  prejudice  against  Canada  or 
in  favor  of  South  America.  The  outlet  for  our  products  shouhl 
be  opened  wherever  it  was  possible  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  protectinK,  as  we  are  doing  by  *hi^  bill,  our 


one  side  fBvoriiiiEj  a  tan'fT  an  siipar.  hide*,  *tc.,  nil  put  inlo  (he  aclKtIule,  and  tticn 
left  coTni>etcnt  lor  tlie  PrMidetit  of  tlic  United  Slate*,  in  casf  of  rtciprocity.  tr» 
take  tbc  tax  off  sugar." 

"  CflH^rtstio'iai  Record.  51st  Conffrew,  Jtt  4«-Bioii,  p.  gE78. 
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-itrics  and  caring   for  the  well-being  of  our  neighbor   an 
-.oping  the  home  market    for   our  products;    and   with  the  sur-l 
plus  products  of  farm  and  factory  and  mine,  for  which  we  have  ndr 
market,   1    would  trade  with   any  government  under  the  shining  sun 
for  those  things  which  they  produce  that  we  want  and  which  we  da 
not  produce.     It  need  not  be  confined  to  Lalin-America,  cither,  thial 
reciprocity  for  which  I  am  willing  to  vote."  " 

Reciprocity,  according  to  the  true  Republican  view,  thus 
contained  the  foTltJWing  elements!"  "^^ 

{ I )  The  products  admitted  to  the  United  States  must  nc 
compete  with  those  prodticcd  by  us. 

(2)  The  countries  traded  with  must  be  such  as  would  take] 
our  surplus  of  manufactures  and  of  farm  produce. 

(3)  The  concessions  obtained  by  us  must  be  fully  equiva- 
lent in  the  volume  of  trade  thereby  gained  to  those  made  by^| 
the  countries  with  which  the  arrangements  were  entered  into.    ^^ 

Much  the  same  attitude  was  taken  by  Senator  CuUom,  who, 
like  Senator  Spooner,  seized  the  opportunity  to  lay  down  the 
Republican  platform  on  reciprocity,  while  in  general  endorsins^H 
the  finance  committee's  amendment.^"*  ^B 

"I  am  ijj  favor  of  snch  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations,  especially  with  the  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Central 
and  South  America,  as  can  be  agreed  upon  and  as  will  open  up  new 
markets  to  the  people  of  this  country,  ♦  •  •  What  we  desire 
is  to  find  a  market  for  whatever  surplus  we  may  have,  either  in 
agricultural  productions  or  in  manufactures ;  and  to  secure  such 
market  we  should  be  willing  to  lake  from  the  people  who  lake  our 
surplus^  a  suf&cicnt  amount  of  the  surplus  of  such  productions  or 
articles  as  we  do  not  produce  to  the  extent  of  our  Deeds  to  pay  for 

Mr.  Cullom  also  antagonized  the  notion  of  reciprocity  wttb^^ 
Canada,^*  although  he  went  further  than  Mr,  Spooner  in  the 
weight  he  gave  to  political  considerations :  ^M 

"The  attitude  of  that  country  [Canadal  toward  the  United  Stata^ 
and  our  trade  relations  with  the  people  of  that  country  are  such  that 
in   my    judgment   we   arc   not   called   upon    I0    Itastcn    to   open    new 


^*Ibi4Lf  p,  9879^ 


»*/6id..  p.  9870. 
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negotiations  with  tbcm  for  reciprocity  agreements.  The  Dominion 
Govfimment  has  steadily  pursued  a  policy  of  aggression  towards  the 
United  States.  They  have  done  so  in  many  ways  and  for  many 
years." 

Mr,  Morrill "  based  his  argument  against  reciprocity  with 
Canada  upon  econoinit:^  grounds : 

"The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  demonstrated  *  *  *  the  profit- 
Icssnpss  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  countries  whose  products  of 
exchange  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  which  we  do  not  want." 

Certain  Senators,  however,  while  accepting  reciprocity  in 
its  innocuous  form,  were  inclined  to  sneer  at  what  they  con- 
sidered the  futility  of  the  whole  plan.  Even  Mr,  Cullom  him- 
self had  admitted  "  that : 

"The  eslablishnient  of  steamship  lines  and  of  railroads  and  of 
telegrapliic  communication  with  them  [the  countries  South  of  us]  [is] 
of  more  certain  and  lasting  henefit  to  the  country  than  any  circum- 
scribed reciprocity  arrangements  we  can  make  with  each  separate 
republic/' 

And  Senator  Stewart  threw  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  hy  remarking  that :  •* 

"Treaties  and  reciprocity  go  for  nothing,  Brazil  and  every  other 
South  American  country  will  buy  where  they  can  get  the  best  accommo- 
dations," 

Senator  Vest  made  the  principal  assault  upon  the  Finance 
Committee's  amendment  from  the  Democratic  side.  Disregard- 
ing the  well  marked  principle  laid  down  b>'  Mr.  Spooner,  that 
true  reciprocity  is  an  extension  of  Reptiblican  principles, 
rather  than  of  those  of  free  trade,  Mr,  Vest  made  the  claim, 
so  often  heard  during  the  past  ten  years  from  a  certain  class 
of  Democrats,  that  reciprocity  is  no  more  than  an  attempt  at 
"free  trade  in  spots."    Mr.  Vest  contended  that:  " 

"The  howl  about  free  trade  so  long  and  persistently  lifted  up 
against  the  Democratic  parly  should  now  subside.  The  high  priests 
of  protection  arc  burning  incense  upon  the  atlarg  of  free  trade  with 
an  earnest  devotion  characteristic  of  all  new  converts." 

Much  more  logically.  Mr.  Vest  sharply  criticised  the  man- 


"Thid..  p.  7SS9.       «» ?WJ..  Ph  oRr*.       "  f^'J-.  P-  9840.       "  'fr'rf..  P-  ?803- 
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ner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  new  polic 
Reciprocity,  he  argued,  was  taking  altogether  the  wrong  direc- 
tion when  it  sought  its  field  in  South  America  rather  than  in 
Europe.  If,  as  had  been  claimed,  reciprocity  with  South 
America  was  intended  to  gain  an  opening  for  our  agricultural, 
and  not  for  our  manufactured  products,  tlie  amendment  was 
a  sham,  for : 

"Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  agricultufa]  products  from  this  countiy 
go  to  Great  Britain ;  *  *  *  fand]  the  South  American  states,  instead 
of  bcmg:  in  3.  condition  for  reciprocity,  are  to-day  becoming  our 
great  rivals  in  the  agricultural  products  necessary  to  human  life."" 

Mr.  Vest  also  pointed  out  some  serious  contradictions  in 
the  argument  of  the  pro-reciprocity  advocates : 

"Mr.  Blaine  says  that  the  relief  for  the  present  depression  of  ihe 
agricultural  interests  of  the  United  Stales  is  to  find  a  market  for  the 
agricultural  exports  in  South  America,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mom  [Mr,  Morrill]  tells  us  that  this  is  not  possible  because  they 
are  exporting  from  South  America  to-day  after  sttpplying  their  own 
home  market  and  the  European  market."" 

Rather  than  endeavor  to  develop  an  impossible  market  in 
South  America,  Mr.  Vest  pointed  out  that  the  real  field  for 
our  exports  was  to  be  found  in  Canada.*^ 

**Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  hunt  for  markets,  our  markets  for 
agricultural  products  must  be  found  rather  in  Canada,  if  we  arc  to 
go  to  countries  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  which  will  soon  become  our  rivals  in  agricultural  products,,, 
*  •  '  yet  Mr,  Blaine  says  that  we  must  have  no  reciprocity  with 
Great  Britain  because  that  country  is  our  great  rival  in  manufactured 
goods.  We  have  already  fostered  and  promoted  our  manufactures  m' 
this  country  until  they  cguld  run  six  months  in  the  year  and  supply  the 
whole  home  market,  and  until  they  are  able  to  sell  their  manufactured 
products  to  foreigners  for  one-half  less  than  they  do  to  our  own 
people.     Mr.    Blaine's  market   is  in   the   wrong  place.**     The  people 

*•  Tbid..  p.  jtoi. 
*^  ttfid.,  p.  yens- 
"■  /bid.,  p.  (j^a. 

>■  Mr.  Blain*.  in  a  letter  to  Col.  W.  W.  CJipp,  editor  of  the  Sotlon  Uinrtut. 
writtei)  frcrn  Bar  H»rbor.  Scptembtr  15.  iSgo  (New  York  0aOy  Thlnine,  Septem- 
ber 17,  i^vu.  p.  1,  co],  6>  answcrcit)  the  argumeiii.  thai  no  agricultural  prwlucls 
could  be  raid  in  Soutli  Aiuerka,   with  tbrM  words: 

''CcrUlm  wise  itico  aslc:   How  can  w£  mU  Utm  pfixluets  ia  South  Amcriu, 
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of  the  West  cannot  give  up  the  market  in  Great  Britain.  They  art 
bound  to  have  our  com  and  our  wheat.  The  South  American  people  do 
not  want  it  and  will  not  take  it. 

*'These  people  will  take  our  goods  when  we  can  undersell  Great 
Britain  and  not  before.  *  •  *  We  want  to  get  the  largest  price 
for  our  corn  and  wheat,  and  intend  to  have  it  if  we  can.  We  know 
thai  we  can  get  it  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  wc  know  that 
we  cannot  get  it  from  these  Latin  people  to  the  south  of  us." 

One  difficulty  with  the  bill,  which,  however,  did  not  later 
arise,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the  supposed  ground 
that  the  reciprocity  section  was  really  to  be  enforced.  This 
was  of  some  importance,  because  it  applied  particularly  to  the 
retaliatory  character  of  the  measure.  The  fear  was.  that  should 
the  section  be  rigidly  applied,  a  number  of  countries  would 
secure  free  admission  of  their  sugar  by  granting  concessions  to 
us,  while  others  would  fail  to  obtain  similar  favors,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  consumer  would  get  his  sugar  no 
cheaper  than  before.  In  this  case,  the  Hawaiian  experience 
would  be  repeated  and  the  result  woidd  be  merely  that  the 
American  consumer  would  pay  roundly  for  trade  concessions 
secured  by  our  manufacturing  export  interests: 

"Now,  if  we  agree  here,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  "to  provide  that  th(Ke 
sugars  shall  be  subject  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  the 
existing  law,  we  shall  not  only  be  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  sugars  coming  to  this  country  from  some  places  free,  and  from 
others  subject  to  a  duty,  but  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country  will 
receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  rclatton  to* 
free  sugar,  because,  unless  we  receive  from  those  countries  which  im^ 
pose  no  duties  a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar  to  supply  our  demand^  then 
the  prices  of  sugar  wil!  be  the  prices  of  the  sugar  which  pays  a  duty."* 

The  passage  of  the  committee  amendment  by  the  Senate 
without  the  provision  for  Canada  was,  of  course,  a  foregone 


»hen  the  same  thmffs  are  prodlTice*^  tliere?  Cti^hIh  are  undoubtedly  ^own  in  tbe 
southerrnioiit  parts  pf  Rnutn  America,  hut  the  wise  men  will  remember  that  cereals 
and  4U»T  do  not  (rrow  in  the  snmc  frail,  and  that  the  supar  countries  of  South  and 
Central  Amerita,  and  thr  \\rs%  Itidia  Tslanrls,  contain  forty  millicn  of  pcnple  who 
finpoft  th*  largest  p3,rt  of  thtif  breads! uff it.  Indeed,  the  largest  pHrt  of  the  sugar 
product  yf  all  Latiti-Amcnca  is  iit  our  doors,  and  we  cam  preatly  enl^rjc  out 
ckchanKe^  there  if  Confir^as  vrilj  glvt  ua  the  oppartanity  for  reciprocaJ  traole." 
**  l&irf.,  p,  sB^a. 
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conclusion.     By  a  vote  of  37  yeas  to  28  nays,  19  members 

being  absent  or  not  voting,  the  reciprocity  section  was  adopted. 
In  the  House,  the  debate  followed  very  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  tlie  Senate,  except  that  more  was  said  concerning 
the  retaliatory  aspect  of  the  section,  Mr.  Hitt  set  forth  the 
familiar  Republican  attitude  toward  the  bill  rather  magnilo 
quently,  as  follows :  *' 

"Wc  would  be  glad  to  maintain  relations  and  intercourse  with  all 
cotintrics.  This  bill  contemplates  and  provides  for  reciprcwHty,  espe- 
ciatly  with  nations  to  the  south,  in  those  artides  which  they  produce, 
and  we  do  not  produce  but  need,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  etc^«  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  which  we  have  a  surplus,  such  as  our  farm  products, 
meat  and  grain,  which  they  do  not  ptodtice,  and  from  which  we  expect 
them  to  remove  the  high  duties  they  now  impose,  and  thus  make  a 
wider  market  for  our  farmers, 

"Reciprocity  is,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  by  friendly  negotiations. 
But  this  great  republic  does  not  forget  its  dignity,  nor  go  beseeching 
favor«  •  ♦  *  The  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Republican  party  i$  friendly, 
liberal,  comprehensive,  but  firm,  and  first  £ind  always  for  our  own 
Amencan  people." 

Similarly  vague  expressions  indicating  satisfaction  with  the 
f>olicy  of  retaliatory  reciprocity  were  used  by  Mr.  Gear  and 

others." 

'-'"-'  The  dearest  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  protectionists 
was,  however,  offered  by  Mr,  Andrew,  of  MassachiRtTtsTwho 
described  their  views  on  the  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : "  ' 

*'Thc  Merchants'  Association  of  Boston,  an  organization  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Repubtieans,  has  passed  the  following  resoltitioa; 

*"That  recognizing  a  tariff  or  a  duly  laid  upon  foreign  goods  to  be 
a  tax  which  in  its  practical  effect  depreciates  the  price  or  value  of  the 
ffOOdiS  in  the  foreign  port,  as  well  as  increases  it  in  our  Own,  we  bdievc 
it  to  be  just  in  principle  and  wise  in  policy,  *  ♦  *  to  promote 
better  commercial  relations  in  such  adjustment  of  duties  as  shall  stimu- 
late and  increase  our  trade  with  other  prople."    *    *    * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Home  Market  Oub  in  a  published  com- 
munication uses  this  lan^age: 


■i/Wtf.,  p<  lejsr. 


■■  IbiJ,,  p-   10617. 
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"'What  I  said  was  that  I  £avor,  and  so  do  members  of  this  dub, 
so  far  as  1  know,  reciprocity  limited  to  such  articles  as  are  not  com- 
petitive between  the  contracting  nations,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  each  has  a  natural  advantage  over  the  other.  *  *  *  If  this 
is  free  trade,  then  I  am  guilty;  but  it  looks  to  me  like  enlarged  pro- 
tection. We  desire  all  markets  and  products  that  do  not  impair  our 
own.'" 

"This  evidence  from  high  Republican  authorities^"  continued  Mr* 
Andrews,  "shows  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  absolutely  antago- 
nistic to  the  needs  of  the  people." 

"In  order  to  allaji'  opposition  and  to  seem  to  meet  the  popular 
will,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  this  bill  by  adding  a  section,  which 
pretends  to  grant  reciprocity  of  trade  with  foreign,  countries.'' 

That  the  bill  was  desired  to  aid  manufacturers  and  not 
farmers,  was  very  plaitily  argued  by  Mr.  Brookshire:  ^* 

*!  contend  that  reciprocity  with  the  Southern  countries  will  not 
materially  assist  our  farmers,  because  they  will  not  there  secure  mar- 
kets of  snch  consequence  for  their  surplus  products.  The  people 
who  will  receive  the  bcneBts  of  reciprocity  in  the  main  will  be  manu- 
facturers who  desire  raw  materials.  The  people  of  South  America 
want  manufactured  goods,  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili  desire  agricultural  implements,  and  all  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  desire  street  cars  for  their  cities,  roHing  stock  for  their  rail- 
TOadSj  and  al!  manner  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  they  want  petroleum ; 
so  that  reciprocity  would  furnish  a  market  for  some  of  the  output 
of  the  great  Eastern  manufacturers.  It  would  furnish  a  good  market 
for  the  goods  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. *  *  •  Reciprocity,  as  here  proposed,  is  a  scheme  to  per- 
petuate the  life  of  this  protective  policy^ 

In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Herbert  reviewed  the  motives 
which  ltd  Secretary  Rlainc  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
the  reciprocity  amendment.**  Other  members  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  extraordinary  power  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  vesting  him 
with  authority  to  negotiate  and  proclaim  treaties.^"  Retalia- 
tion was  denounced  by  many  Democrats  because  it  was  said  to 
**tax  otir  own  people  on  what  they  must  consitme,  to  punish 


■■  Fbid.t  P-  10587. 
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others  for  an  existing  or  supposed  grievance."  '^  The  Senate 
amendment,  however,  suffered  no  change  in  the  House,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  sent  to  conference,  from  which  the  reciprocity 
clause  emerged  imaltered.** 

*' Ibid.,  p.  10638. 

'■The  hill  passed  the  Senate  September  10,  iSj>o;  yeas  40,  nays  39,  absent  iS- 
Conferees  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  on  September  10,  by  the  House  on 
September  16,  {Ibid,,  p.  9943  and  p.  10114);  conference  report  made  and  debated 
in  both  Houses  (pp.  10114-10727);  agreed  to  bv  the  Senate  September  30,  1890, 
jeaa  33,  nays  37,  absent  24  (p.  10740);  a^cea  to  by  the  House  September  2j, 
189O1  7CU  15<i  U7«  Si,  not  voting  94  (p.  io64i)* 
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OPERATION   OF  THE   MclCINtEY  ACT. 

There  were  some  persons  who  conceived  their  interests 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  reciprocity  sections  of  the 
McKin!ey  Act.  As  we  have  seen,  the  claim  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  would  not  bear  Congress  out  in 
conceding  to  the  President  authority  to  make  and  ratify  treaties 
without  further  approval  from  tlie  legislative  body»  had  been 
raised  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses  at  intervals,  ever 
since  reciprocity  was  first  discussed  as  a  policy.  The  McKinley 
Act,  however,  was  the  first  definite  attempt  at  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  reciprocity,  and  hence  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
passed  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  bringing  the 
relative  powers  of  the  President  and  of  Congress  to  the  test. 
Not  long  after  the  act  had  gone  into  operation,  cases  were 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  its  constitution- 
-ality  was  involved. 

In  Fields  vs^  Oark,  which  came  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  and  in  Boyd  v.  United  States 
and  Stembach  vs.  the  United  States,  which  came  from  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
substantially  similar  points  were  raised.*  It  was  contended 
that  section  three  of  the  McKinley  Act  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  in  effect  it  granted  to  the  President  both  legis- 
lative and  treaty  powers. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  pre- 
cedents supported  the  right  of  the  President  to  exercise  such 

1  United  States  Repoftfl,  V<^  143,  pp.  649  t*  "S*. 
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powers  when  authorized  by  Congress  to  do  so.    Speaking  of 
the  constitutional  point  at  issue,  the  court  held,  as  follows : 

"Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative  power  to  the  President. 
•  ♦  *  The  act  of  October  !»  1890.  in  the  particular  under  <  -nsidcra- 
tioa  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  principle.  It  does  not  ir  any  real 
sense  invest  the  President  with  the  power  of  legislation.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  reciprocal  trade  with  countries  producing  and 
exporting  sugar,  molasses,  tea^  coffe«  and  hides.  Congress  itself 
determined  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  i,  1S90.  permitting 
the  free  introduction  of  such  articles  shouJd  be  suspended  as  to 
country  producing  and  exporting  them  that  imposed  exactions  and^ 
duties  on  the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  United  States  which 
the  President  deemed — that  ts,  which  he  found  to  be — reciprocaMr 
unequal  and  unreasonable.  Congress  itself  prescribed,  tn  advance,  the 
duties  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea, 
and  hides  produced  by  or  exported  from  such  designated  country  while 
the  suspension  lasted. 

''Nothing  iRvolving  the  expediency  or  the  jast  operation  of  soch 
legislation  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the  PresidenL  *  •  * 
He  had  no  discretion  in  the  premises  except  in  respect  to  the  duration 
of  the  su^>ension  so  ordered.  »  •  •  He  was  the  mere  agent  of  the 
law-matdng  department  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  event  upon  which 
its  expressed  will  was  to  take  effect,"  * 

The  Supreme  Court  also  held  tliat  the  constitutionality  of 
the  McKinley  Act  was  entirely  in  hannony  with  many  prece- 
dents to  be  drawn  from  our  diplomatic  and  executive  history. 
More  particularly  it  referred  to  the  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Arthur,  in  1884,  concerning  our  tariff'  relations  with 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  and  to  the  proclamation  of  President 
Cleveland  of  October  13,  1886,  which  revoked  the  orders  of 
President  Arthur  given  in  the  proclamation  issued  two  years 
earlier.  Altogether  the  decision  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  contentions  of  the  administration  with  regard  to  reciprocity. 

The  most  important  application  of  reciprocity  which  actu- 
ally took  place  tmder  the  McKinley  tariff  was  the  treaty  signed 


*  Chief  JuBtife  Fuller  uid  JastiH  L^mar  dissented  front  tbis  opinion,  holding 
liuil  no  p«rt  qT  Ibc  Icffistativc  powu-  caa  Ik  ddet^tcd  t^  any  otbcr  dcplrtibciit  of  the 
KuvpTDTnent  mnd  ibat  (be  nciprcii^tJF  ttcHoti  at  the  SIcKinlej  Act  did  dckctW  suck 
auttk^rity. 
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with  Brazil  on  February  5,  1891.^  In  the  amount  of  trade  in- 
volved, thts  treaty  was  of  much  larger  importance  than  that 
negotiated  with  any  other  of  the  South  American  countries 
with  which  we  entered  into  relations.  Both  our  imports  and 
exports  in  the  Brazilian  trade  were  greater  than  those  concerned 
in  any  other  reciprocity  agreemerjt,  except  the  one  made  with 
Germany,  As  has  been  seen,  our  negotiations  with  Brazil  had 
been  begun  in  1889,  and  their  continuance  under  the  McKinley 
Act  was  nothing  more  than  the  camming  out  of  what  had 
already  been  previously  undertaken.  The  negotiations  were  in 
fact  resumed  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  and,  as  already  stated,  a  treaty  was  signed  February  5, 
1891,  which  went  into  effect  on  April  1  of  the  same  year.  By 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Brazil  retained  the  advantage  ot 
the  free  admission  of  sugar,  hides,  molasses,  coffee  and  tea 
to  the  United  States  as  provided  in  the  McKinley  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  secured  the  admission  to  Brazil  of  a  lengthy 
list  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  goods.  The  former  in- 
eluded  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  lumber,  flonr  and 
grain.  The  latter  comprised  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  all  machines  for  manufacturing  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  railway  material  and  equipment.  Brazil  also  added 
a  schedule  of  articles  upon  which  duties  had  been  reduced 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  list  comprised  certain  hog  products, 
manufactured  cotton,  wagons,  cars,  carriages,  etc.,  and  all 
manufactures  of  iron  and  stee!  not  included  in  the  free  list. 

The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act  were  car- 
ried further  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  their  accept- 


•  The  aSTMtnent  Willi  Brazil  waa  the  first  megoKate^  unJrr  necHon  3  of  the 
McKinley  Act.  Jt  was  concluded  on  the  srst  of  Januaiy,  proclaimetl  the  5II1  of 
February  and  went  into  eflftct  on  the  ist  of  April,  ifigt.  As  with  crrtaiirt  othfT 
South.  American  countries,  comniercc  was  injuren  by  the  panic  oi  "Bgt,  which  had 
tilth  ifiitastroua  effects  in  the  countrlea  a.lTetted  by  !t.  (Rfrnate  Executive  Docu- 
metit,  So.  Tig,  s?d  Confreis,  is:  iwsion.)  The  ovcrturcB  came  from  Secretiirv 
Bljine.  "The  gnvernmeiit  of  ITir  United  Stjiteii  cjf  America."  ht  wrote,  "heinff 
dcsironi  of  mainUininR  with  (he  Uniited  States  uf  Brazil  such  trade  relationi  ba 
iliall  he  reHprncallv  «^ti.il,  T  ilioul^l  he'  friad  to  receive  (ram  you  an  aisufaTice  that 
the  govcrnnierit  oif  BrariJ  will  meet  the  goTcrAiaent  itt  the  United  States  iD  a 
Spirit  of  ainccre  fricndahip." — Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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ance  generally  tliroughout  South  America.  Mr  John  W. 
Foster,  representing  the  Secretary  of  State,  succeeded  in 
negotiating  treaties  with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico/ 
and  with  England  for  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Guiana^ 
the  Leeward  and  the  Windward  Islands.*  Treaties  were  also 
signed  with  Santo  Domingo,*  Guatemala/  Salvador,*  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras  •  and  Nicaragua.^^  These  treaties,  carrying  into 


*  The  reciprocitT  aKiranent  with  Spain,  acting  on  b«bAlf  of  Cdb4  and  Forto 
Rica,  was  coni^Iudca  June  16,  prixlaiBicd  August  1,  and  went  |i:irtiaJly  intu  cAcct 
Septcinbct  1,  t8o>.  "Owing  (o  existing  treatic*  with  ott<;r  nations,  it  bf^tarae 
pc^eisjry  to  adopt  a  provLsioiial  rr  transirory  schctJuW  and  tbe  arran g^mrnt  did 
not  acquire  its  Full  force  until  July  i,  lit^-i.  UbiiJ^t  ii-i^.j  The  Irraty  it«clf  was 
negotiated  br  Mr.  BUinc  tlir>ou£U  ibc  Siiaoiih  Lcxatioa  at  Wubiofton,  tbc  iDitu,- 
tive  beiRff  tsKtn  hv  Mr*  DIaine.     (Jbid.,  p.  39,} 

*■  Tbc  trraty  for  the  British  colttnies  yvas  concluded,  nnjclaimed  and  went  into 
effect  oa  Fehruaj-y  i,  1S93.  The  nuoLiatioos  were  conducted  in  Wssbinfnon  by 
&«i;ret»fy  Bl^ioe  and  the  Driiish  Minisler^  Sir  JuHaa  Pauncefote.  It  did  atut 
jncludr  Guiana^  and  its  defend cncics.      ^ilpia,,  pp.  &(i-S&.) 

*  Tht  treaty  with  Santo  Duminsa  was  concluded  June  4,  proctHcned  Auffuit 
I,  and  went  iiita  e^ect  SeiJtemb^r  i,  1891,  It  was  uc^oti^ied  by  Jghd  W.  Foster, 
Spc'^^'B'l  CommtuiDntr  on  behalf  of  the  Cnitedi  Stales,  Santo  DomJDgi}  being  tvvrp- 
seated  by  its  Minister  at  Wailiingtoa.  Sefiar  Galvsn.  The  initialise  was  taJccn 
by  Santo  Domin^io  after  Uiat  tountry  md  fcccived  ofScial  notifieatiaii  vi  the  jias- 
!aij<  nf  t^e  McKmlty  Ai;!t.  By  a  decree  at  July  4,  1SS7,  s  Dooiiatcflin  ^vemtnent 
had  placed  vgriruhurst  implements  and  auppliea  for  »uj[ar  estates,  etc.,  upon  the 
free  list;  mtisical  instruments  vi  all  fciqds.  building  tiutcrials.  panama  bats,  rcvol- 
*cra,  carts,  thovcla,  «c.,  wer«  tharped  a  <luiy  of  tea  ptr  teat.  In  order  to  put 
inW  effect  thn  Utt,  of  special  lecipn^al  rclatiotia  mtb  the  United  States,  tbe 
Ihreudafit  of  &aato  Dominsro  by  a  decree  dated  August  f,  i^gt,  placed  aKricuUura.1 
implements  and  panama  bats  on  tbe  tariff  list,  fixed  duties  of  iz  on  revolvert  and 
%.3  per  hundrM  on  revolver  caps,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  musical  instrunaents. 

1  The  treaty  with  Guatemala  wai  concluded  Etecmbcf  30,  1891,  proclaimed 
May  i3i  1S9',  md  vent  into  eHect  Majr  sa,  iS^a*  Tbe  reciprociijf  provisipns  tti 
the  Mi^Kiniey  Act  were  broMfht  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Guatemalaia  eovemmcnt  at 
tbe  instan<:c  of  Mr.  Blatnc  on  January  22,  i6^i,  by  Sarancl  Kimberiy,  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  the  Unitrd  States  at  Guatemala  City.  Tbe  ^vemment  Tcxp<ondcd 
favorably  thn.<Ligh  its  Minister  at  Washington,  submitting  a  icheiJiile  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  t'nited  Statei  wbic^h  wH  agi^d  to  and  made  legal  by  the  act  of 
tbe  Icgiilature  of  Guatemala,  April  30.    iSgl.      (,Ibid.^  pp.  pS-Ioi.) 

■  The  treaty  with  Sdlvid&r  vas  concluded  December  ^o,  i8;»],  was  proclaimed 
December  jt,  1691,  and  went  into  efTcct  February  1  iS^j,  The  negotiations  were 
nude  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  SeRor  Morales^  Mii3,ister  of  Salvador  at  Washing- 
ton, 'l&e  treaty  was  at  first  pravisiona),  and  it  was  understocid  ttut  "should  the 
Conpres*  of  Salvador  take  no  aciioo  en  the  subjeirt  befurc  iis  adjotimrocnt,  the 
government  of  tbc  United  Strifes  may  t^tminate  the  provi^ienal  afrangement  •  *  • 
%y  giving  the  gOTCrnnent  of  Salvador  thirty  days'  notice  *  *  *  ^mj  {f  q(j 
definite  afnngctncnt  shail  have  been  made  befitrc  January  j,  1893,"  the  government 
pf  tbe  United  States  could  liVewise  terminate  the  tfeaty,      KlbiJ^,  pp.  89-93.) 

■Tht  tceaty  \vith  Uonduzas  was  concluded  April  3g»  iS^j,  proclaimed  April 

Jo,  and  went  into  operation  May  2s,  1^92.  The  reciprocity  provisions  O'f  the 
IcKinlcy  Act  iFer«  brought  to  the  atteotii'^n  of  the  gk>verntncnt  of  Ilonduraa  by 
Mr^  Kimherly,  The  govemnient  responded  favorahly  through  its  Consul  General 
at  Kcw  York,  Jacob  Baix,  proposing  a  provisionall  treaty  to  take  effect  Mar  35, 
•bhjcct  t*  tht  further  action  of  the  ConK^ess  of  Hondaras,  the  United  Stales 
liaviBff  tbe  right,  should  the  Congress  take  no  acticn,  to  terminate  the  treaty  on 
thirtir  day«*  notice,  or,  if  no  permanent  treaty  should  be  ncgotiaied  liefDrc  January 
I.  t^S      (Jfriii.,  pp.  ick4-«.) 

<^  Tbe  treaty  with  Nicaragua  wa?  canctudcd  March  it.  iK^a,  proclaimed  M*rrh 
J*,  and  went  into  effect  April  15,  183J.  il  wa*  negotiated  hv  Secretary  Hlaine  and 
^jlw  Uinifttf  of  Kicamgua  at  Wathin^on,  ^jitar  {JiutmaA.     (ilwf.,  pp.  94-9f.} 
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»  effect  the  idea  of  '*tropicalrcciprocity/'  were  closely  similar 
in  their  nature  one  with  anolEe^~~^ey,  of  course,  were  all 
alike  in  their  being  based  upon  the  admission  of  the  same 
class  of  products  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  that  class 
being  the  general  one  provided  for  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Tlie 
products  to  he  admitted  from  the  United  States  to  the  various 
countries  in  question  did  not  differ  materially  among  them- 

^kaelyeSj  although  they  varied  somewhat  according  to  the  needs 
of  our  trade  with  the  several  countries  as  demonstrated  by 
experience.  The  treaties  all  included  live  animals,  especially 
those  intended  for  breeding ;  some  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley. 
rye,  and  corn,  the  latter  being  in  some  cases  subjected  to  a 
moderate  duty ;  meat  products  of  various  kinds ;  bridge-building 
materials;  cotton  seed  and  its  products;  cars,  wagons,  etc.; 
railway  material,  and  timber  and  iron  for  ship  building  and 
engines.  Some  of  the  treaties  were  more  inclusive  than  others 
and  enumerated  a  much  longer  list  of  articles.  In  some 
instances,  there  were  exceptions  to  the  schedules  provided  by 
other  countries,  these  exceptions  being  due  to  some  peculiarity 
of  the  industry  of  tlie  particular  country  in  question.  In  every 
case,  the  treaty  countries  naturally  desired  to  protect  their  home 

_  producers.  1 

Almost  uniformly  the  reciprocity  idea  was  based  upon  the     1 
notion  of  admitting  all  those  manufactured  goods  which  we  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities,  but  which  they  were  obliged  to  import 

Bieither  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe.    The  underlying 
principle  was  to  gain  the  South  American  market,  so  far  as 
possible,  at  the  expense  of  European  sellers,  and,  in  return 
therefor,  to  admit  to  our  own  markets  the  reciprocity  com-, 
modities  enumerated  by  the  McKinley  bill,  which  were  eitherj 
not  produced  at  all  In  the  United  States,  or  in  insignificant  I   « 
quantities  only,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  dreaded  as  VjiO 
possibly  injuring  American  prorTucers.    From  what  has  been 
said,  therefore,  it  is  seen  how  the  tropical  reciprocity  of  the 
McKinley  bill  actually  worked  out  as  a  bargain,  whereby  Wff 
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secured  openings  for  our  manufactures,  but  in  return  gave  BO 
special  advantage  to  any  of  the  treaty  countries  as  against  each 
other.  The  openings  for  manufactures  were,  in  short,  obtained 
by  the  use  of  what  amounted  to  a  direct  threat  of  retaliation, 
since  we  offered  not  a  differential  advantage  to  the  countries 
concerned,  but  presumably — should  our  reciprocity  policy  be 
canitd  far — only  3  differential  disadvantage.  While  we  stood 
ready  to  admit  the  reciprocity  commodities  free  from  all  the 
world,  we  refused  to  admit  them  fr^  from  those  countries 
with  whose  tariffs  we  were  not  satisfied. 

There  were  some  South  American  countries,  indeed*  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  show  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  reciprocity. 
After  the  tariff  act  of  1890  had  gone  into  eff^ect,  the  attention 
of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Washington  was  drawn  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  were  invited  to  discuss  treaties 
of  reciprocity  between  their  countries  and  tlie  United  States. 
This,  of  course,  practically  amounted  to  a  threat  that  if  the 
countries  did  not  accept  such  suggestions  they  would  find 
themselves  the  subjects  of  discrimination,  in  consequence  of  the 
power  granted  by  the  McKinley  Act  to  reimpose  duties  on 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides  imported  to  the  United 
States. 

Special  overtures  had  been  made  to  Colombia  at  the  outset. 
Not  only  had  the  usual  invitation  been  sent  to  the  Colombian 
Minister  at  Washington,  but  John  T.  Abbott,  our  Minister  at 
Bogota,  had  been  directed  to  discuss  the  question  of  reciprocity 
with  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Nothing 
came  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  therefore, 
notified  the  Colombian  Minister  (January  7,  1895)  that  "unless 
some  satisfactory  commercial  arrangement  (should  be]  entered 
upon  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Colombia  on  or  before  tile  I5Eh  of  March, 
1892,"  the  President  would  enforce  the  retaliatory  priovisions 
of  the  McKinley  Act  This  threat  finally  aroused  Colombia, 
and  her  Minister  sought  to  take  refuge  behind  a  most  favored 
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nation  clause  contained  in  an  early  treaty  signed  in  1846}  but 
promised  that  the  President  of  Colombia  would  endeavor  at  the 

next  meeting  of  the  Colombian  Congress  to  obtain  tariff  conces- 
sions for  the  United  States.  Not  statement  of  changes  to  be 
recommended  in  the  Colombian  tariff  was,  however,  forthcom- 
ing, and  no  weight  was  assigned  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  *'most 
favored  nation"  claim,  already  referred  to.  The  threat  made 
in  January  was,  therefore,  put  into  effect,  and  President  Har- 
rison issued  a  proclamation  March  isth,  reimposing  the  old 
duties  upon  the  reciprocity  commodities  of  the  McKinley  Act, 
so  far  as  related  to  Colombia. 

Similar  experience  was  had  with  Hayti.  It  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  secure  any  attention  to  our  communications 
concerning  reciprocity,  and  that  country  was  consequcntty  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  as  Colombia  by  the  proclamation 
of  March  15th,  Our  relations  with  Venezuela  were  somewhat 
different,  but  had  the  same  result.  A  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon  in  Washington^  and  was  forwarded  to  Caracas 
for  the  approval  of  the  home  government.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  however,  no  action  was  taken  on  this  treaty, 
although  the  President  of  Venezuela  transmitted  it  to  the 
Congress  of  that  country,  which  thereupon  authorized  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  continue  the  negotiations.  No  steps 
being  taken  by  him  or  the  executive  authorities  of  Venezuela, 
the  proclamation  of  the  igth  of  ifarch  was  also  inade  applicable 
to  that  country,  and  the  original  duties  were  imposed  upon  its 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  bides. 

There  are  certain  important  bearings  of  this  kind  of  reci- 
procity which  deserve  to  be  specially  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
as  has  already  been  made  clear,  the  reciprocity  provided 
for  was  negative  and  not  positive.  It  mipfht  militate  in  favor 
of  the  consumer  by  assuring  him  lower  prices  for  the  articles 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  it  might  mean  the  admission  of  these 
commodities  from  practically  all  the  world.  This  followed 
from  the  substantial  assurance  that  all  countries  producing 
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the  articles  in  question  would  come  into  the  agreement,  since 
they  could  not  afford  to  find  themselves  left  out  by  the  enforce- 
ment o£  our  retaliatory  tariff  against  them.  The  situation 
produced  was  thns  very  different  from  that  which  had  existed 
under  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty*  since  the  presumption 
now  was,  that,  ail  countries  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the 
lower  duty,  a  general  competition  would  take  place  in  the 
American  market.  This  mav  be  contrasted  with  the  Hawaiian 
treaty,  which  merely  assured  to  the  sugar  producer  of  the 
Islands  a  market  for  his  product  with  practical  guaranty  of 
continued  high  prices,  since  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
largest  portion  of  our  supply  from  countries  against  which  we 
enforced  a  tariff.  The  new  kind  of  reciprocity  (under  the 
McKinley  Act)  benefited^  rather  than  injured,  the  American 
consumer  and  held  out  some  hope  of  advantage  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  justice 
or  dignity  of  chibbing  our  way  into  foreign  markets  by  a 
tariff  threat  of  such  a  nature,  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would,  at  all  events,  prove  effective. 

There  was,  however,  one  phase  of  the  McKinley  reciprocity 
section  which  opened  up  an  apparently  much  more  important 
field  than  any  which  could  be  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
us.  Treaties  were  negotiated  under  it  with  Germany  **  and 
with  Austria-Hungary."    The  former  of  these  countries  gave 

"The  tfcaty  with  Germany  wm  cwn^lodcd  Jvitwry  \q,  jflsi,  pfoclaltned  Feb- 
ruary If  iSijiJ.  iirtd  tuMit  iniLi  tfffcct  On  ih*  ^anic  day,  TTi*  McKinley  reciprocity 
promi'Diis  were  bruught  to  the  attentiDn  of  the  German  ctuirgf  d'tiiSfaiired  At  Wuh^ 
la^Ton  by  John  W*  1'05?ct,  August  jj,  [B91.  The  German  govemmem  reipoudnl 
fftVOrahLy.  It  off*i*A  to  grant  the  *Atat  trnna  10  th£  United  States  upon  its 
iCricuIturaJ  exports  to  Germany  as  were  KninteiJ  to  Aii£triA'lIun(ta.ry,  with  irhich 
I.  iLkc  treaty  was  thm  brin^  DcjcoliMcd.  Tlipsc  terms  wcfr  dccc^'ittd  by  Mt.  Votttt. 
Tbe  treaty  thus  di^^rrd  frotn  tho#e  negfltiMcd  with  the  Soutb  American  countries, 
oiace  it  waa  not  a  special  agreement,  but  merely  v^^^"^^  i^^  upon  the  ^me  footing 
with  reference  to  Grrmipy  m  tome  other  countries  *iijoy«d  in  cuteriajt  ber 
□ufkeu.     ilbid.,  p^^  m.) 

^^  The  tresty  with  Austria-Hungsry  was  concluded  Bda?  35,  iS??.  proctaimrd 
May  i6,  1 69 J,  and  went  intj  eSect  mi*  the  sauie  day.  It  was  n^SotJatcd  by  Secre- 
t«ry  Blaine  and  Che^^a^^r  4c  Tavcra,  tlir  Austro-Uungariati  representative  at 
Wmihinj^Dn.  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  (tinrd  up  hy  Democratic  sncerj  and  inquirin 
t*  lo  why  he  did  not  afply  the  retaliatory  prijvisiuns  of  the  M>tKin!n  Act  to 
European  countries  In  ■  note  of  January  7.  1891*  he  stated  that  unless  stHoe 
concewiuns  were  ftranied  by  the  AysEn^Hunsarian  fotfemmenl  before  Mardl  15, 
the  Frexideni  of  the  United  States  would  issue  9  retaliatory  proclxmatioa  a^ai^st 
Austiia-Uungary  pursuant  lo  the  authorily  bwtowcd  hy  the  jicikinlej  Act.     l>u 
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us  a  reduction  of  her  tariff  on  certain  enumerated  articles,  some 
few  of  Ihem  being  placed  on  the  free  list.  The  latter  country 
gave  us  the  advantage  of  the  general  low  rates  of  duty  which 
had  been  granted  to  Germany  and  other  nations  in  the  com- 
mercial treaties  negotiated  with  them  by  Austria-Hungary, 
The  articles  upon  which  we  secured  a.  reduction  in  the  German 
trade  included  cereals  of  various  kinc!s,  among  them  corn  and 
wheat,  meat  products,  except  pork  and  bacon,  most  kinds  of 
cheese,  oleomargarine,  flour  and  certaiTi  live  animals.  On  the 
free  list  were  placed  undesignated  agricultural  products,  hides 
and  skins,  tan  bark  and  wool. 

The  treaty  i^'ith  Austria^  by  which  we  were  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  sundry  other  nations,  gave  us  considerable 
reductions  on  machinery,  manufactures  of  cotton,  chemicals, 
brass,  earthenware,  fruits,  glass,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
paper,  wood  and  wood  manufactures,  woolen  yam  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  Thus  the  treaty  made  with  Germany  was 
primarily  favorable  to  our  agTicitltt^ral  interests,  wliile  that 
with  Austria  gave  essential  advantages  to  manufacurers,  but 
did  little,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  American  farmer. 
No  other  reciprocity  treaties  were  negotiated  wkh  European 
countries  under  the  McKinley  Act.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
again  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  Germany  and  Austria 
were  willing  to  enter  into  such  agreements  was  wholly  a 
desire  to  secure  an  opening  for  their  sugar.  Neither  of  the 
countries,  of  course,  was  a  proditcer  of  coffee  or  tea,  and 
neither  had  hides  for  export.  The  fact  that  they  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  bcet-siigar 
industry  was,  however*  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to 
undertake  reciprocity  arrangements.     That  being  the  case,  it 


Maj  3  th*  Aiisirri-HiiTi^arfaTi  MimslCr  proposicd  cOnceMioiis  an  the  baaia  of  the 
"f^V'orcd-natinTi"  pnnci]ile  which  w«:rc  acCfiJlcd  hy  the  UfiiitStl  Slates.  "The 
Auatr^-Hun^r^naTt  gijvertinient,"  wrntr  Mr.  ■dc  Tavfpa  <Ni'tt  e*f  May  a,  iS^j,  Ibid., 
p.  IJ3>,  "is  tonsequently  ijrcparcij  lo  gram  sm-li  rcduciior*  of  diiliira  as  have  been. 
or  may  hereafter  be,  Rrant«d  tt  otlier  State*  by  coTnniercial  ireaiips  hd  far  a^  finch 
TVducnotia  arc  applicable  to  '3II  countries  enjoying  the  usage  of  the  movt-lfavomj 
Oation,  Id  timilnr  nroductionf  from  the  Uaited  StatCa  oE  America  on  their  UDporCa* 
tiOn  itito  Ati!itria-Hinigary»" 
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would  naturally  have  been  expected  that  some  of  the  other 

European  countries  would  have  sought  the  saxnc  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  sugar  industry.  Such  an  eflfort 
waSj  in  fact,  made  hy  France,  but  without  success. 

Some  of  the  controvtrsy  that  has  arisen  concerning  the 
actual  effects  of  reciprocity  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  often  been  altenipted  to  discuss  the  subject  on  the  basis 
of  aggregate  export  and  import  statistics.  It  requires  no 
elaborate  discussion  to  see  that  whatever  might  be  the  justice 
of  this  point  of  view,  under  circumstances  where  reciprocity 
had  been  secured  either  in  all  of  our  main  exports  and  imports^ 
or  in  so  large  a  group  of  them  as  was  represented,  for  instance^ 
in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  it  would  be  distinctly  unfair 
to  base  the  discussion  solely  upon  such  grounds,  in  those 
instances  where  the  reciprocity  in  question  was  confined  to 
a  single  limited  group  of  commodities  imported  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  group  of  exports  fonncd  of  similar  and  not 
widely  extended  classes  of  goods.  The  general  course  of  trade 
is  important,  but  it  requires  interpretation  in  the  light  of  special 
statistics. 

It  is  necessary,  in  considering  reciprocity  of  the  kind  which 
existed  under  the  McKinley  Act,  to  study  tlic  exports  and 
imports  of  special  kinds  of  commodities  whose  movements  were 
likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the  treaty,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  some  instances  an  increased  exportation  of  particular 
kinds  of  goods  almost  necessarily  implied  a  decreased  exporta- 
tion of  other  goods  to  those  same  comitries,  so  that  what  was 
gained  in  one  direction  was  lost  in  another.  As  we  have  seen 
in  reviewing  the  McKinley  treaties,  those  which  were  nego- 
tiated with  the  South  American  countries,  while  admitting  their 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides  free  from  the  countries 
in  question  to  the  United  States,  provided  for  the  admission  of 
two  general  groups  of  commodities  from  the  United  States  to 
tliese  countries.  The  first  of  these  groups  was  agricultural 
in  its  nature  and  included  certain  grains,  flour,  sundry  meat 
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products,  and  ordinarily  certain  fomis  of  lumber.  The  second 
grotip  was  of  a  nianufactured  character  and  comprised  chiefly 
building  materials,  railway  iron  and  equipment  and  machinery. 
It  would  naturally  have  been  expected,  therefore,  tliat  the 
advantage,  if  any,  gained  by  our  producers,  would  have  been 
gained  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  producing  these  par^ 
ticular  classes  of  commodities. 

Considering  first  the  gross  statistics  of  trade  with  the 
South  American  countries  which  entered  into  reciprocity 
agreements  with  its  under  the  McKinley  Act,  it  seems  in 
most  cases  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  recognize 
any  particular  effect  directly  traceable  to  our  new  treaty 
arrangements.  Cuba,  however,  forms  an  exception.  In  the 
case  of  that  Island  it  appears  that  during  a  treaty  period 
lasting  from  September  i,  1891,  to  August  27,  1894,  exports 
from  the  United  States  largely  increased,  rising  from 
$13,084,415  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  and 
$12,224,888  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  to 
$17,953,570  during  the  fiscal  year  1S92,  and  to  $24,157,698 
during  1S93.  Exports  fell  off  again  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  when  they  were  only  $20,125,321,  but  the  effect 
of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  was  apparently  seen  during  the 
year  July  i,  1894  to  July  i,  1895,  when  exports  amounted  only 
to  $12,807,661,  although  a  part  of  this  decline  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  general  disturbances' in  the  Island,  There  was  thus  a 
marked  upward  increase  of  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  life  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty.  Taking  the,  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1893,  when  our  trade  reached  its  largest  proportions,  some 
idea  of  the  effects  of  the  ag^reement  may  be  gained  by  examin- 
ing the  detail  s  of  our  exports.  Of  the  $24, 1 57 ,698.  which  repre- 
sented our  gross  shipments  to  Cuba,  the  largest  items  were 
wheat  flour  to  the  amount  of  $2,821,557,  general  machinery 
$2,792,000,  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
$T,344,ooo.  lard  $4^024,000.  lumber  $1,192,000,  hams  $761,000, 
illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  $546,000,  bacon  $557,000,  and 
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potatoes  $554,000."  In  short,  it  thus  appears  that  our  large 
increase  in  exports  to  Cuba  was  really  found  in  tliose  particular 
lines  which  were  favored  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  On  the 
other  hanti,  our  otlier  exports  to  Cuba  were  in  exceedingly 
small  amounts.  As  to  imports  from  Cuba  during  1893  (when 
the  gross  amount  brought  to  the  United  States  was  valued 
at  $78,706,506  as  against  at  total  of  $53,801,591  in  1890). 
it  appears  that  the  increase  was  narrowly  confined  to  a  very 
few  articles.  Sugar  alone  in  1893  amounted  to  $60,637,000, 
or  more  than  the  gross  aggregate  of  our  imports  from  Cuba 
prior  to  the  treaty,  while  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  about 
$g,ooo»ooo,  a  result  which  makes  it  evident  that  little  else 
besides  these  two  commodities  came  from  the  Island  during  the 
year  in  question.  The  falling  off  in  American  exports  after 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  occurred  cltiefly  in  flour,  meat 
products  and  machinery,  while  the  decUne  in  imports  (which 
fell  to  $53,871,259  in  1895)  was  largely  a  falling  off  in  sugar. 
That  commodity  again  reached  substantially  the  level  it  had 
found  bffore  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  a  study  of  Cuban  trade  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  reciprocity 
further.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  were 
able  to  develop  our  export  trade  to  that  country  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
we  sent  Brazil  merchandise  valued  at  $11,972,214,  while  for  the 
following  fiscal  year  this  amount  rose  to  $14,120,246.  The  new 
treaty  went  into  effect  April  i,  1S91.  Yet  for  the  year 
July  I,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892,  the  gross  exports  to  Brazil 
were  but  $14,291,873,  or  substantially  what  they  had  been 
during  the  previous  year.  For  the  following  year  they  even 
declined  to  $12,388^124  and  only  slightly  recovered  in  1894, 
when  they  amounted  to  $13,866,006.  The  treaty  with  Brazil 
was  abrogated  August  27,  1894,  yet  for  the  year  July  i,  1894- 
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June  30,  1895,  the  trade  grew  to  $15,165,079,  a  figure  consider- 
ably larger  than  any  attained  during  tho  life  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement.  For  the  years  1896,  1897  and  1898  exports  con- 
tinued substantially  what  they  had  been.  On  the  other  hand» 
a  certain  direct  result  of  the  treaty  seems  to  be  traceable  in 
the  imports  from  Brazil,  These  had  amounted  to  $59,318,756 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890 — a  sum  which  was  about 
normal,  as  the  trade  was  then  moving  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Yet,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1891,  imports  grew  with  a 
sudden  bound  to  $83,230,595  and  for  1892  to  $118,633,604. 
They  fell  off  in  1893  to  $76,222,138  and  in  1894  to  $79,360,159, 
Much  may  be  learned  concerning;  the  Brazilian  trade  by  a 
detailed  consideration  of  its  statistics.  From  such  a  com- 
parison, it  appears  that  the  main  export  articles  in  which  a 
slight  increase  during  the  years  iSgr  and  1892  occurred  were 
wheat  flottr,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  mineral 
oil  and  provisions.  Yet  nearly  all  of  these  articles  show  a 
decline  from  1893  to  1894,  and  a  more  marked  decline  during 
the  following  year.  Turning  to  imports,  however,  the  effect 
of  the  treaty  in  certain  specified  articles  is  at  once  manifest. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  coffee.  Imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil 
rose  from  $45,664,127  in  1890  to  $95,751,724  in  1892,  thus 
more  than  doubling.  Hides  and  skins,  however,  showed 
little  or  no  increase,  nor  did  India  rubber  and  crude  gutta 
]>ercha  do  better.  Wool  imports  were  substantially  unchanged. 
and  sugar  showed  only  a  moderate  movement  which,  however, 
had  really  been  inaugurated  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty.  Upon  a  strict  analysis  of  the  figures,  there  appears  little 
evidence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  reciprocity  treaty 
affected  imports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  in  any  way  whatever. 
Practically  the  only  result  produced  by  it  was,  as  has  just 
been  seen,  in  coffee. 

Trade  with  British  Guiana  showed  a  barely  perceptible 
effect  resulting  from  the  treaty.  During  the  years  1888.  1889 
and  1890  our  exports  to  that  country  had,  as  a  rule,  been 
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well  under  ^,000,000  per  annum.  During  1891  and  1892  very 
little  change  in  Ihc  export  figures  is  observable,  but  they 
finally  rose  in  1893  to  about  $2,000,000  and  in  1894  to  $24I4»- 
720.  The  treaty  ceasing  its  operation  on  August  27th  of  that 
year,  this  slight  Improvemertt  was  lost  and  exports  felJ  id 
1895  to  $1705,631,  substantially  the  figure  reached  by  the 
trade  in  1888.  On  tlie  side  o£  imports,  not  very  much  better 
results  were  secured.  They  amounted  to  ^,326,975  in  1890, 
and  189a  found  the  quantity  of  goods  sent  out  practically  un- 
changed. In  1893  it  rose  to  $5,029,178,  fell  off  as  quickly 
in  the  following  year  to  its  old  level,  and  in  1895  received  a 
severe  setback,  possibly  owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
agreement.  From  the  detailed  statistics  it  appears  that  the 
small  gain  made  by  our  trade  with  British  Guiana  in  1893 
and  1894  is  to  l>e  found  on  the  side  of  exports  chiefly  in  wheat 
flour,  provisions,  and  manufactures  of  wood,  and  on  that  of 
imports  for  the  most  part  in  sugar,  which  constituted  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  merchandise  coming  from  that  country. 
Quite  the  same  showing  was  made  by  Porto  Rico.  Our 
exports  to  that  Island  were  $2,297,538  in  1890  and  were  very 
little  higher  in  any  successive  year  until  1894.  when  they  rose 
to  $2,720,508.  They  fell  only  slightly  upon  the  termination 
of  the  agreement,  being  $2,102,094  in  i8y6.  Imports  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  even  declined  during  the 
life  of  tiie  agreement*  Thev  were  $4,053,626  in  i8go,  sank  to 
$3,248,007  in  1892,  rose  slightly  in  1893  and  fell  again  to 
$3,135,634  in  1894.  The  termination  of  the  treaty  seemed, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  other  countries,  to  have  the  effect 
of  administering  a  sharp  check  to  trade.  In  1895  our  imports 
from  Porto  Rico  were  only  $1,506,512,  an  amount  less  than  any 
taken  by  us  from  the  Island  for  several  years  prior  to  the  reci- 
procity negotiations.  In  1893  a  slight  increase  in  sugar  imports 
is  observable,  other  commodities  falling  off  at  about  the  same 
time.  Reviewing  the  detailed  exports,  il  appears  that  some 
gains  were  made  in  bread  stuffs  during  1892.  1893  and  1894, 
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and  that  there  was  a  slight  growth  in  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steeK  Other  commcKlitics  showed  httle  or  no  change,  the 
tendency  being  even  to  decline  during  the  treaty  period. 

With  the  British  West  Indies  a  larger  volume  of  trade 
was  carried  on  than  with  any  other  of  the  South  Ameican 
countries  except  Cuba  ami  Brazil.  Yet  there  was  little  per- 
ceptible result  from  tlie  reciprocity  treaty  even  here.  Exports 
to  the  British  West  Indies  were  $8,288786  in  1890  and  $9,- 
779,138  in  1891,  Inasmuch  as  the  reciprocity  treaty  went  into 
effect  February  I,  1892,  its  results  should  have  been  clearly 
perceptible  during  the  fiscal  year  July  r,  7892-June  30,  1893. 
Yet,  for  this  year,  our  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies 
amounted  to  only  ^,044,^46.  The  treaty  like  the  others  came 
to  a  close  on  August  7.  TS94.  and  onr  exports  for  the  year 
July  I,  i8Q4-June  30,  1895,  fell  slightlv,  amounting  to  $7,764,- 
T7S,  about  the  same  figure  thev  had  reached  in  1888,  They 
rose  again  in  1896  and  continued  on  substantially  the  same 
level  as  before  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  Imports  from 
the  British  West  Indies  bad  been  anywhere  from  $12,000,000 
tc  $15,000,000  annually  during  years  just  prior  to  the  reci- 
procity negotiations.  They  were  $16,293,184  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  189T,  and  fell  to  $12,440,132  for  the 
following  year^  the  treaty,  as  already  remarked,  having  gfone 
into  effect  February  i,  1892.  For  1893,  exports  were  $16,- 
028,592 — a  figure  smaller  than  that  for  1891.  The  termination 
of  the  agreement  reduced  imports  to  $9,777,444,  but  they 
recovered  speedily,  reaching  $12,285,885  in  1897,  or  only  a 
little  less  than  the  returns  for  1892.  Detailed  figures  for  the 
export  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  show  a  slight  in- 
crease in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  during  1892-1895,  and 
another  slight  increase  in  cloth  for  the  same  years.  Provisions 
also  rose  very  sligfhtly,  and  a  perceptible  increase  occurred  in 
tobacco.  On  the  side  of  imf>orts,  sugar  rose  very  perceptiblv 
in  1893*  at  which  time  it  amounted  to  $9,487,434-  Fruits  and 
nnts  also  increased  in  1803.  and  the  succeeding  year  there  was 
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a  slight  upwfirti  trend  in  cocoa.  Other  articles  declined  heavily 
M  the  same  time. 

The  tra<l<*  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador 
&nd  Santo  Dotnitigo  cxliibjls  no  features  of  any  special  interest. 
In  nmic  of  thciii  is  there  any  clear  and  unmistakable  effect 
traceable  to  rt'ciprocily ;  in  each  of  them  there  are  the 
same  inexpheablc  declines  in  some  lines  of  exports  from 
the  United  Slates,  and  although,  here  and  there,  there  is  a 
marked  growth  in  the  trade  of  some  particular  article  g'oing  to 
or  coming  from  one  of  the  countries,  this  is  almost  always 
conipcnsated  by  a  similar  decline  elsewhere.  Guatemalan  trade 
actually  grew  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  that  with  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 

Turning  from  the  statistics  of  trade  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  to  those  representing  our  dealings  with  Europe, 
an  explanation  of  the  course  of  events  seems  harder  than  ever 
to  fin<l.  Our  ex|X)Hs  to  Germany  had  been  growing  rapidly 
from  1888  to  1891.  In  the  latter  year  they  reached  $92^795,456. 
The  treaty  with  Germany  went  into  effect  on  February  z,  1892, 
and  ovir  ex[)orts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892  (which 
thus  included  about  five  months  of  reciprocity),  were  $io5r 
521,558.  Yet.  (hiring  the  year  next  succeeding^  they  were  only 
$^3,578,988,  or  less  than  they  had  been  during  any  year  since 
1889,  in  i8t>4  our  exports  rose  again  to  about  $92,357,165, 
but  this  sum  was  not  so  large  as  the  amount  we  had  sent 
abroad  in  1891^  So  of  imports.  These  in  1890  were  $98,837*- 
683.  yet  in  189a  they  were  only  $82,907,553.  They  rose  again 
in  1893  btit  fell  off  heavily  in  the  fiscal  year  1894^  just  prior 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  termination 
of  the  agrccntcnt  sccnied  to  help  more  than  it  hurt  them,  for 
they  rose  to  $8i»oi4,o65  in  1895.  Almost  e^^ctly  the  same 
story,  both  as  regards  exports  and  importSp  is  seen  in  the 
trade  with  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  accompanying  charts*  the  course  of  events  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  various  reciprocity^ 
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countries  of  the  McKinky  Act  has  been  traced.  As  will  be 
seen,  by  following  the  lines  marked  on  the  charts,  it  usually 
appears  that  both  exports  and  imports  fall  off  in  1893  and  1894, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  bad  commercial  conditions  of 
those  years,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  For 
example,  in  the  case  o£  Santo  Domingo  there  is  an  increase,  both 
in  exports  and  imports,  from  1892  to  1894  inclusive,  and  the 
decline  does  not  come  until  1895,  after  tlie  abrogation  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  In  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  the  highest  point 
in  exports  is  reached  in  1892  and  a  fairly  steady  decline  there- 
upon ensues.  Imports  from  Porto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  their  highest  point  in  1893,  and  immediately  declined 
yery  heavily,  reaching  low  water  mark  in  1895.  The  course  of 
trade  with  Porto  Rico,  however,  must  be  explained  by  political 
and  other  conditions  which  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reciprocity  question.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  statistical  and  graphic  summary  thus  given  is  that  little  or 
no  direct  influence  on  trade  can  be  attributed  to  reciprocity. 
The  commercial  conditions  of  the  time  were  so  much  disturbed 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
that  trade  would  in  any  event  have  been  likely  to  suffer  some 
severe  fluctuations.  There  were  also  circumstances  tending 
to  have  an  iitiportant  influence  which,  of  themselves,  would 
probably  have  sufficed  to  obscure  the  effect  of  the  reciprocity 
policy. 

That  the  trade  situation  Just  sketched  was  deeply  disap- 
pointing to  the  adherents  of  the  reciprocity  doctrine  goes 
without  saying.  Pursuant  to  the  request  embodied  in  a  Senate 
resolution  of  April  6,  1892,  relative  to  commercial  agreements 
made  with  other  countries.  President  Harrison  transmitted  a 
message  in  which  he  sketched  the  outlook  for  the  growth  of 
commerce  under  the  new  agreements.  The  message  indicated 
at  the  start  some  degree  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  reci- 
procity situation  was  unsatisfactory.  "It  is  proper  to  suggest/* 
wrote  the  President,  **that  the  practical  effect  of  these  arrange- 
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ments  cannot  be  measured  by  the  cotnmerce  of  3.  month  or 
year,  for  die  result  must  depend  not  alone  upon  the  character  of 
concessions   secured   by   diplomatic  negotiations  but   by   the 
degree  to  which  they  are  utilized  by  private  commercial  enter- 
prise,"    In   other  words,   the   President   recognized   that  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  the  countrj'  was  correct  in  feeUng  that  the 
results  attained  under  the   reciprocity  treaties   were  proving 
more  or  less  unimportant.  In  the  opening  words  of  the  message 
just  quoted,  he  unmistakably  indicated  a  disposition  to  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  treaties  to 
create  an  immediate  growth  in  our  trade  to  the  unreadiness  of 
our  business  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  openings  said  to 
be  held  out  to  them.  As  if^  however,  to  take  oflF  the  sharpest  edgi 
of   the   rebuke   thus    implied,    the    President    further   point 
out  tliat  American  business  men  were  not  wholly  to  blame  sin 
"their  European  rivals  are  entrenched  in  the  markets  of  tb 
southern  countries  by  the  experience  of  a  century.    They  ha 
built  up  their  trade  by  the  establishment  of  agencies  and  loca 
branches  of  their  home  establishments,  by  strict  compHan 
witli  the  tastes  and  arbitrary  requirements  of  consumers,  b 
furnishing    lines   of    communication    and   transportation,    b 
establishing  banking  facilities  and  sj^stems  of  credit,  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  frequent  contact  with  their  customers 
President  Harrison  also  made  the  recommendation  which  natu 
rally  followed  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Pan- American  Coi 
gress,  and  which  had  so  long  been  reckoned  a  part  of  th 
reciprocity  policy.    This  was  the  demand  for  artificial  stimulu 
to  transportation  connections  with   South   America,  and  t< 
international  banking  agencies  which  should  make  it  easier 
to  pay  money  in   South   America.     "Before  the   full   results 
of  the  reciprocity   arrangements   can   be   realized,   we   must 
provide  the  means  of  transacting  our  own  business,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ships  and  banks  and  capital  of  our  commercial 
rivals,"  wrote  the  PresidenL    Mr.  Harrison,  in  fact,  was  able 
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establish  but  a  very  slender  thread  of  connection  between 
the  course  of  trade  and  the  reciprocity  treaties.  In  the  case 
of  Brazil,  he  found  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
treaty  our  exports  had  increased  as  compared  with  the  twelve 

■  months  ending-  March  31,  1890  (the  corresponding  date),  by 
about  $3,307,640,  while  as  compared  with  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  31,  1891,  which  thus  immediately  preceded  the 

■p  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  treaty,  they  were  less  by  $1,052,573 
than  during  the  first  twelve  months.  This  increase  of  a  trifle 
ever  a  million  dollars  was  chiefly  in  wheat  flour  and  nianu- 
factnres  of  steel  and  iron.  There  was  a  heavy  falling  off  in 
wheat  as  well  as  in  pork  products.  Naturally  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  explain  why  the  treaty  had  thus 
strengthened  the  manufacturer,  but  had  done  nothing  for  the 
farmer.  Mr.  Blaine  furnished  the  following  reasons  for  the 
movement : 

"The  falling  off  In  wheat  is  due  to  two  reasons:  firsts  an  ^.ttempt  on 
;the  part  of  the  milling  companies  of  Brazil  to  boycott  the  cereals  of  the 

nited  Slates,  and  second,  to  the  enormous  harvest  during  the  Ust 
year  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  was  larger  than  ever  was  known 

fore  and  could  be  sold  at  Rio  at  prices  much  below  the  ruling  rates  at 
Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  *  •  *  The  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
lard,  bacon  aad  other  pork  products  is  explaiaecl  by  the  foltowiitg  facts: 
The  corn  crop  in  Brazil  for  the  year  1890  was  almoLSt  a  complete  failure. 
The  result  was  a  tremendous  decrease  of  the  native  hog  products  of  the 
Southern  provinces,  and  conscquentlx  there  was  an  unusually  large 
importation  of  these  articles  in  1890  and  l8gi/' 

There  was  tittle  to  say  of  trade  with  Cuba,  because  the 

reciprocity  agreement  had  not  gone  into  effect  upon  any  terms 
until  September  i»  1891.  a  date  so  recetit  as  to  leave  very  little 
time  for  a.  test  of  what  it  could  do.  Even  on  that  date,  more- 
Over,  it  had  not  gone  into  full  operation  because  the  treaty 
nrrang^ements,  which  had  been  entered  into  with  other  countries 
by  Spain  prior  to  the  reciprocity  negotiations,  had  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  so-called  "transitory  schedule"  pending  the 
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expiration  of  these  agreements.  It  was  impossible,  tlierefore. 
for  the  arrangements  to  go  into  effect  in  full  until  July  i»  1892^ 
a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  analysis  then  being  made  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Of  Porto  Rico  Mr,  Blaine  could  not  say  anything  en- 
couraging. The  financial  condition  of  that  Island  subsequent 
to  the  going  into  effect  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  on  the  first 
of  September.  1891,  had  not  been  such  as  to  stimulate  com- 
mercial relations.  The  sugar  crop  was  a  partial  failure  during 
the  first  year  of  the  treaty,  while  the  low  price  of  sugar  com- 
bining with  the  unfavorable  sugar  situation  had  greatly 
depressed  affairs  in  the  Island. 

Apologies  were  also  necessary  for  the  trade  with  Santo 
Domingo.  There  had  been  an  actual  decrease  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  life  of  the  treaty,  while  during  the  first 
eight  months  this  loss  had  barely  been  made  up.  This,  also, 
was  attributed  by  Mr*  Blaine  to  a  poor  sugar  crop  and  conse- 
quent depression. 

The  British  colonies  had  not  been  trading  with  us  long 
enough  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  their  treaty,  which 
became  effective  only  oti  February  I,  1892,  to  make  it  possible 
to  state  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  agreement.  For  the 
two  months,  however,  no  results  whatever  had  been  perceptible, 
our  exports  even  falling  ofT  in  the  trade  with  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  while  trade  with 
Guiana  showed  but  a  very  moderate  increase. 

It  is  now  time  to  state  our  own  inferences  concerning  the 
working  of  the  reciprocity  policy  as  applied  in  the  McKinley 
Act  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  a  fair  conclusion 
that: 

(1)  Only  a  very  slight  general  effect,  if  any,  was  produced 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  under  the  McKinley  Act 
upon  our  foreign  trade. 

(2)  So  far  as  an  effect  is  perceptible,  it  is  confined  to  a 
few   countries,   and    in   these   countries   it   almost   uniformly 


appears  that  our   imports   increased   much   more   than   our 

exports.'* 

(3)  So  far  as  our  exports  were  assisted  at  all,  the  assistance 
wfas  confined  to  two  limited  groups — one  containing  certain 
cereals,  and  the  other  certain  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
machinery,  etc. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  therefore,  that  tlie  persons 
who  would  be  chiefly  favorable  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  of 
1890  would  be  the  producers  and  exporters  of  wheat  flour  and 
the  nianufacturers  of  machinery  and  of  various  iron  and  steel 
products.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  The  most  vigorous  of 
those  who  applauded  the  reciprocity  treaties  were  either 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  one  of  these  two  general  lines  of 
industry.  The  one  principally  affected  was  that  of  milling, 
and  it  was  from  the  northwestern  millers  that  the  loudest  com- 
plaints concerning  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  were  heard. 
At  a  later  date,  various  representatives  of  the  millers  expressed 
themselves  most  unequivocally  on  this  subject.  Speaking  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Jones,  the  President  of  the  Southwestern  Winter  Wheat 
Millers'  Association,  put  the  argument  very  plainly: 

"Wc  want  reciprocity  with  the  nations  that  wish  it  with  us,  and 
statutory  authority  for  prompt  and  effective  retaliation  against  those 
that  rear  insurmountable  barriers  against  our  commerce.  The  merits 
of  oiif  products,  Dur  ability  to  phice  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  breadstuff  producers  abroad  do  or  can, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade  entitle  us  to  all  we  ask.  •  •  * 
The  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  abrogation  of  our  reciprocity  trea- 
ties with  several  nations  have  impressed  upon  the  breadstuff  exporters 
of  the  United  States  very  forcibly  the  ff>Ily  of  abandoning  a  system 
that  admits  of  profitable  interchange  of  products  between  this  and  other 
countries  in  lieu  of  a  system  that  has  most  seriously  interrupted  inter- 
national traffic  without  any  promise  of  future  gain  in  any  direction." 

While,  however,  it  is  thus  true  that  some  gains  were  made 


^*  Mr,  Wofthlnrton  C  Ford  explsEns  this  prqiond*rance  by  the  fact  tint  the 
imparts  werv  vtluM  br  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  In  drprcctatcd  Soath  AmericUl 
currency. 
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in  our  flour  exporting  trade  in  consequence  of  the  treaties,  and 
while  it  is  uiunista-kably  the  case  that  the  millers  and  flour 
exporting  interests  vigorously  favored  reciprocity  in  1896, 
there  are  several  matters  which  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  witli  the  alleged  stimulus  given  to  our  flour  exports 
under  the  McKinlcy  Act.  The  truth  is  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  flour  exports  after  1 890,  which  reached  the  total  of 
16,859,533  barrels  in  1894,  was  only  to  a  limited  extent 
due  to  the  working  of  the  reciprocity  agreements.  There 
had  been  a  marvelous  growth  in  tlie  milling  industry 
between  18S0  and  1890,  during  which  time  our  export 
of  flour  had  more  than  doubled.  The  total  gain  in  flour 
exports  to  the  South  American  countries  during  the  reci- 
procity period  was  only  950,346  barrels,  while  total  exports 
of  fiour  in  1891  were  11^344,034  barrels  and  in  1894  16,859*533 
barrels^  a  gross  gain  of  5.515,499  barrels.  Hence  not  more  than 
17,2  per  cent,  of  the  gain  was  due  to  increased  exports  to  the 
South  American  reciprocity  countries.  The  fact  is  that  tlie 
increase  In  our  exports  to  these  countries  during  the  reciprocity 
period  was  hardly  proportionate  to  the  genera!  increase  in  our 
flour  exports  the  world  over.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
immistakable  decline  in  exports  which  appeared  to  follow  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaties  was  due  to  some  cause  quite  apart 
from  these  agreements  themselves.  This  cause  is  found  in  the 
growth  of  strong  competition  with  the  United  States  in  wheat 
growing  and  flour  milling.  With  such  a  country  as  Brazil,  for 
e3cample>  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  practically  powerless  to  put 
the  American  seller  into  a  position  where  he  could  compete  on 
favorable  terms  with  the  Argentine  miller.  The  crop  of 
wheat  in  Argentina  was  increasing  enormously  during  the  years 
subsequent  to  1890,  and  tlie  exports,  both  of  wheat  and  of  wheat 
flour,  from  that  country  to  the  other  South  American  countries 
were  such  as  to  drive  the  American  miller  from  the  market  as 
soon  as  time  for  the  strength  of  the  movement  to  show  itself 
had  been  granted.    Not  only  was  the  product  o£  our  northwest- 
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em  mills  subjected  to  freight  rates  vastly  higher  than  those  paid 
by  citizens  of  Argentina,  but  the  Argentine  miller,  being  in 
close  connection  with  the  consumer  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, was  able  to  save  a  broker's  conimission  and  interest  on 
the  capital  tied  up  in  the  wheat  during  its  long  journey  from 
the  United  States  to  find  a  market  in  South  America.  In  short, 
it  seems  enough  to  say  that,  whatever  advantages  seem  to  he 
due  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  in  our  flour  milling  trade,  they  are 
no  greater  than  were  contemporaneously  gained  in  trade  with 
noo-reciprocity  countries,  while  the  disadvantages  apparently 
accruing  from  the  later  abrogation  of  the  treaties  with  those 
countries  were  as  clearly  due  to  the  growth  of  "an  aggressive 
competition  and  improved  local  conditions  of  supply." 

In  the  case  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  the  course  of 
our  trade  was  very  clearly  explained  by  the  minority  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who,  in  the  report  of  1896  already 
referred  to,  made  the  following  remark: 

"In  1S91  the  crops  of  Europe  were  extremely  poor  and  we  exported 
in  1R92  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour.  Later  than  this,  a  tariff 
ivar  between  Germany  and  Russia  broke  otH,  and  Germany  bought 
grain  from  us  instead  of  from  Russia.  Then,  the  Argentine  Republic 
appeared  as  a  gr^at  exporter  of  wheat  and  Germany  was  one  of  her 
best  customers;  what  she  bought  of  Argentina,  of  course,  diminiBhing 
I  her  requirements  from  us.  Finally,  the  tariff  war  with  Russia  was 
[terminated  and  Gcrrnatiy  resumed  buying  ip^ain  as  uiiual  from  Russia 
land  her  purchases  from  us  fell  off  rapidly." 
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Act.  It  now  started  upon  a  new  era  of  its  history  and  assumed 
a  distinctly  political  aspect.  This  is  so  important  a  phase  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  one  wliich  grew  to  such  massive  propor- 
tions at  a  later  date^  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  review  the  precise  position  which  had  been  reached  by  the 
political  world  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  Prior  to  1884, 
r  there  had  been  no  mention  of  reciprocity  as  such  in  political 
platfofml  In  1884  the  Democratic  party,  apparehtly^ot 
knowing  precisely  where  it  stood,  had  vaguely  expressed  itself 
on  the  subject,  merely,  it  would  seem,  to  indicate  its  unwilling- 
ness to  be  left  behind  by  the  Republicans  in  the  struggle  for 
South  American  trade.  The  Democratic  national  platform 
adopted  at  Chicago,  July  It,  1884,^  contained  the  following 
curious  plea: 

"Wc  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based  upon  more  inti- 
mate commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister  Republics 
of  North,  Central  and  South  America/' 

We  have  seen  that  in  1888  the  sharpness  of  the  contest  over 

reciprocity  had  been  dulled  for  various  reasons,  partly  because 
the  verdict  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  was  rather  dis- 
couraging, partly  because  reciprocity  with  Hawaii  had  fallen 
into  such  bad  odon  It  has  also  been  seen  how  Mr.  Blaine,  at 
the  last  moment,  once  more  forced  reciprocity  upon  his  party 
in  1S90,  with  the  design  of  making  a  nominal  concession  by 
dropping  something  to  the  pursuing  wolves  of  tariff  reform. 
But,  between  1890  and  1893,  reciprocity  rose  into  unwonted 
prominence.  It  became  perfectly  plain  that  the  Republican 
party  must  offer  some  compensations  for  the  iniquities  of 
certain  overgrown  tariff  schedules.  Beginning  with  1890,  the 
era  of  the  growth  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  had 
fairly  set  in  and  the  Democrats  were  not  slow  to  point  out  how 
h  was  that  these  contblnations  took  refuge  behind  the  tariff 
schedii!es  and  used  them  for  the  purpose  of  fiinlcting'  t!ie  home 

^  "N'ntiQnal  Party  Platforms  of  LTnitcd  States/'     Cdmpiled  by  J,  M.  IL  Fml* 
wick,  p.  SB, 
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consumer  hy  charging  him  higher  prices  tbaiLthose  asked  of 
the  foreigfners  who  wore  lieginning  taiake^-our_niapufactures 
iiTlarge^j^uantities.  This  gave  a  new  sfatus  to  reciprocJI^, 
which  had  been  so  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  party  m  aeier- 
ence  to  the  Cassandra-like  warnings  of  Mr.  BlainCj  as  voiced 
m  his  letter  to  Senator  Frye  and  in  the  document  addressed  by 
him  to  Colonel  Clapp.  It  became  a  habit  with  the  Republicans 
to  "point  with  pride"  to  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  and  the  philosophy  of  Blaine  became  the  philosophy  of  the 
party.  This  attitude  had  appeared  during  the  two  years 
previous  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1892,  The  results  of 
it  were  made  clearly  apparent  in  the  national  political  platform 
adopted  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  Republicans,  meeting  in 
cQpvention  at  Minneapolis,  again  "pointed  with  pride"  as 
follows ; ' 

"We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  ouf  export  trade  has  vastly  increased  and  new  and 
enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  for  the  producU  of  out  farms  and 
workshops,  Wc  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  this  practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  HepubJican  administration^  our  present  laws  will  eventu- 
ally give  us  control  of  the  trade  of  the  world." 

The  Democrats  were  ready  to  meet  the  reciprocity  issue ; 
but  they  found  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  views  of  those 
who»  in  looking-  up  the  history  of  their  party,  had  Jtoun4-J]^f' 
ferson  and  others  favora'ble  to  reciprocity  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  country's  history,  with  the  views  of  those  who 
feared  it  as  a  Republican  innovation  designed  to  catch  votes. 
The  plank  adopted  by  the  Dernocratic  platform  indicated  this 
desire  to  placate  all  factions.    It  said:  ■ 

"Trade  interchange  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  advantage  to  the 
countries  participating  is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
faith:  but  we  denounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which  juggles  with  the 
people's  desires  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  freer  exchanges,  by 
pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a  country  whose  articlea 


•  tbidi,  p,  74. 


>  Fbid.,  p.  76' 
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of  export  are  almost  ewlusively  agncultsral  products,  with  other  coun- 
tries that  are  also  agricultural,  while  erecting  a  custom  house  barrier  o( 
prohibitive:  t.intf  ta.\c>  against  the  richest  countries  of  tht-  world  that 
^s^  Maud  ready  to  take  our  entire  surplus  of  products  and  to  excban^e 
therefor  commodilics  which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  amotif 
our  own  people" 

This  declaration  was  certainly  stifficlently  specific,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  reciprocity  of  Mr.  Blaine,  embodied  in  the 
McKinley  Act,  It  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  directed  against 
the  pretense  under  which  South  American  reciprocity  had  been 
worked  up,  and  against  the  failure  to  carry  it  farther,  than 
against  what  had  actually  been  done  under  the  act.  This,  of 
conr.sc^  was  natural,  for  it  is  clear  that  when  commercial 
treaties  are  carried  far  enough,  and  made  sufficiently  inclusive, 
they  practically  amount  to  the  introduction  of  a  minimum 
schedule  of  duties.  Once  let  this  schedule  be  extended  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  world,  and  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
tariff  bars  have  been  let  down  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
between  the  nmxtmuni  and  minimum  schedules  that  may  be 
provided  for.  In  other  words,  tariff  reform  will  have  been 
accomplished-  Against  such  a  policy  of  reciprocity  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  the  Democrats  as  a  party  to  protest.  Yet, 
certain  leading  men  in  the  party  saw  clearly  enough,  as  Presi- 
dent Qeveland  had  done,  tliat  there  might  be  serious  objec- 
tions to  reciprocity,  no  matter  how  widely  extended  it  might 
1>e.  since  it  might  involve  a  change  in  our  traditiona]  policy 
regarding  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  and  might  commit 
ns  to  the  entangloncnt  of  our  tariff  system  with  that  of  one  or 
more  foreign  countries.  Then,  too,  they  understood  that  the 
idea  of  retaliation  in  cases  where  reciprocity  was  not  granted 
(wbkh  wa,s  a  constitueitt  element  in  the  policy  itself)  could  not 
be  r^arded  as  consonant  with  Democratic  princifJes  in  any 
\-iew  of  the  case. 

Upon  such  a  platform  and  with  such  interna!  dsverigaices 
of  opinion,  standing  also  upon  the  rotten  revenue  basts  pfo- 
vided  bv  the  McKin1e%  and  Sherman  acts,  which  had  weakened 
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ttie  stahdard  and  thus  sapped  the  fundamental  strength  of  our 
prosperity^  it  was  necessary  for  the  Democratic  leaders  to 
undertake  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  reciprocity  policy. 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  in  1893  brought  to  light  a 
great  number  of  unthought  of  difficulties.  The  party  turned 
out  to  be  much  less  under  control  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Bad  feeling  was  created  by  the  bickerings  of  those  Democrats 
who  believed  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  those  who  stood 
upon  the  gold  basis.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate, 
too,  was  narrow.  But,  worst  of  all,  it  appeared  that  the  tariff 
poison  had  already  done  much  mischief,  even  within  the 
Democratic  ranks.  Many  Senators  had  lost  courage  on  the 
whole  question  of  tariff  reform,  while  others  were  obliged  to 
consult  the  interests  of  their  constituents  regarding  particular 
duties  and  they  stood  ready  to  sell  the  cause  of  general  reform 
to  their  enemies  In  exchange  for  "consideration"  where  their 
own  interests  were  at  stake.  President  Cleveland  made  an 
efifort  to  consolidate  his  forces  and  to  present  an  unbroken 
front  to  his  opponents.  In  this  he  succeeded  but  poorly,  as  the 
event  proved.  Discipline  had  been  produced  in  the  House^  and 
the  membership  of  Committees  had  been  suitably  arranged 
with  a  view  to  beginning  work  in  December,  1893,  but  little 
impression  had  been  made  upon  the  Senate.  When  Congress 
assembled,  the  first  blow  in  the  tariff  reform  campaign  was 
Btnjck  by  Hon,  William  l"__W'l^qr.  then  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  introduced  a  tariff  bill 
on  the  19th  of  December  from  his  committee. 

So  much  political  prejudice  has  been  concentrated  about 
the  action  taken  in  the  Wilson  bill,  in  its  alleged  abrogation 
of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negotiated  under  the  McKin- 
ley  Act,  that  a  sort  of  legend  has  grown  up  based  on  misleading 
assertions  and  without  foundation  in  fact.  It  must  he  perfectly 
plain  to  any  one  that,  if  the  Wilson  bill,  as  originally  introduced, 
took  no  direct  action  looking  toward  the  abrogation  of  reci- 
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procity,  and,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  if  it  made  no  changes  in  duties 
which  would  necessarily  result  in  an  alteration  of  the  red- 
procity  treaties  from  our  side,  it  made  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  reciprocity  as  then  existing. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  therefore*  with  great  care,  what 
it  was  that  the  Wilson  bill  actually  did;  first,  with  reference 
to  reciprocity,  and  second,  with  reference  to  the  commodities 
upon  which  duties  had  been  remitted  by  the  reciprocity  clause 
of  tlie  McKiniey  Act 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  reporting  the  Wilson  bill  to  repeat  the  reciprocity 
provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act,  The  attitude  adopted  by  the 
framers  of  the  bill  toward  reciprocity  as  a  policy  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  that  bill  was  referred. 

This  report  expressed  the  intent  of  the  measure^  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  to  repeaJ  in  tot0  section  three 
of  the  tariff  act  of  October  i^  1890,  commonly  but  most  erroneously 
called  its  reciprocity  provision.  •  •  •  This  scftian  has  btnught  no 
appreciable  advantage  to  American  exporters;  it  is  not  in  intention 
Or  effect  a  provision  for  reciprocity,  but  for  retaJiation.  It  indicts 
penalties  upon  tht  AmeHcan  peopk  by  making  them  pay  bigher  prices 
for  these  articles  if  the  fiscal  necessities  of  other  nations  compel  ihcm 
to  levy  duties  upon  the  products  of  the  United  States;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  are  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreason- 
able.   •    •    * 

"Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  rightly  vest  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  aiv  authority  or  power  to  impose  or 
release  tax^es  on  our  people  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  or  to  snspend 
or  dispense  with  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress."' 

It  tlius  appears  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Wilson  bill 
undertook  to  abrogate  the  provision  Tor  McKmfey  reciprocity 
were  four  in  nunibcr:  firsts  that  it  was  not  property  reciprocity, 
but  a  retaliatory  provision;  second,  that  it  might  easily  result 
in  raising-  the  prices  of  the  reciprocity  commodities  to  the 
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American  consumer  in  those  cases  where  foreign  countries 
had  declined  our  offered  reductions  of  duty  in  exchange  for 
corresponding  reduction  of  their  taxes  on  our  exports,  because 
It  increased  the  duties  on  commodities  coming  from  those 
countries;  third,  the  Internationa!  complications  necessarily 
resulting  from  ill  feeling;  caused  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
most  favored  nation  clause ;  and,  fourth,  a  constitutional  scruple 
as  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  impose  or  release  taxes  by 
proclamation  without  the  specific  consent  of  Congress." 

In  the  form  in  which  originally  presented,  it  was,  as  just 
shown,  supposed  that  the  measure  would  accomplish  the  repeal 
of  the  reciprocity  clause  ipso  facto.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  father  of 
the  bilh  however,  in  order  to  gain  complete  assurance  on  this 
point,  introduced  in  the  House,  on  January  25,  1894,  when  the 
bill  had  already  been  under  discussion  for  some  time,  the 
following  amendment: 

"That  section  56  be  amended  by  in&erting  after  the  figures  gfi* 
'That  section  three  of  an  Act  approved  October  I,  1890,  entitled  'An 


•The  Tiislory  af  th*  Wileait  Tlill  may  be  summarilr  reviewed  as  follow*: 

Mr.  Wilson  from  the  Commillcc  on  Ways  and  Means,  nti  Deecitibcf  rj.  1893, 
Rported  a'hUI  (H,  R.  4CI64)  rntitkd  "A  bill  lo  reclu<?  taxation,  to  Tprovide  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  fof  mher  ptirtjofiea."  {LoHgressioKul  Record.  5jid  CongresSf 
ii  session.  Vol.   36,  P^rt  L,  |i.  415-) 

On  ['chnipry  ],  1894,  i^c  bill  wa*  amended  and  passed  Ibc  House,  the  vote 
telns  lOA  Vf&i  and  iia  Naya^not  vmitnK  8,.     (Ibtd.,  \t.  1796.  > 

On,  rebmary  »,  the  hill  was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  referred  lo  tbe  I'mancc 

On  MAfcfa  30.  It  was  fefeffed  back  to  tin:  Sctiste  by  tile  Cominitte*  oa  Finance, 
¥ith  amendments,     fp.  ivizfi.) 

Il  was  delisted  in  the  Senate  from  April  a  to  July  3,     (pp.  3389-7136.) 

Amended  and  passed  the  Senate  July  j.    {p.  71^6.) 

On  July  6.  the  hill  with  the  Senate  amendments  was  laid  before  ihc  House,  and 
referred  t^i  the  Cfimmiltee  on  Ways  and  Means,     (p.  7161.) 

On  Jnly  j.  the  Ways  and  Means  Coramittec  repurted  baeV  the  hill  with  thr 
recommendalion  that  n  (notion  be  fiasf-ird  of  non-cam^iifrence'  in  the  Senate  amcnd- 
Ricnti  and  a  conference  appointed.     This  was  done.     (pp.  7188-95.) 

On  Inly  7.  Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  Bppoinied  a*  follows:  Mr. 
Wilsfifl,  W.  Vs.,  Mr.  McMiUinf  Tex.,  Mr*  Tumef.  Ga..  Mf.  MontBomtiry,  Kentucky. 
Mr,  Reed,  Main*.  Mr.  BurrowG,  Michiftan,  and  Mr.  Payne,  New  Yorlt,  (p.  7196.) 
Conferre»i  nn  the  part  of  tbe  Senate  were  appointed  on  July  3  as  follows:  Mf- 
Voorlie*5,  ^f^.  Harris^  Mr.  Veat,  Mr.  Jones  of  ATtansas,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  AlKson, 
And  Mr.  Aldrich.    fp,  713^-) 

The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  rejected  bjr  the  House,  and  no  July 
iq.  invited  the  Senatt  (o  £1.  flecnnd  conftrtnce.  apfiointing  the  same  conferees  as 
before  fp.  77i<>:  the  Senate  in^isitd  on  irs  cotiferee*  and  on  July  j?  reappointed  its 
tonferee*  to  uicet  thooe  of  the  House,     (p_  ^jja.) 

On  August  i^,  the:  Hdti^e  nn  mniiun  (if  Mr,  Wilson  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
tnent  to  the  Senate  aniendmenits  ^nd  the  hUl  wa^  paased.     (p.  84.87.) 

Rill  iKCBme  a  taw  without  the  approval  of  the  Priisitlcnt  on  AutfUSt  j8,  1694, 
Ip   S«66.) 
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Act  to  ndace  the  reventie,  to    equalize    duties   on    imports  and  for 
other  purpoies*  is  hereby  repealed'"* 

This  anieiitlmeiil  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  126  to  89.' 
In  speaking  of  ihe  amendment,  Mr.  Wilson  himself  remarked: 

''The  effect  of  that  is  to  repeat  the  language  of  section  three  of 
the  McKinley  bill  which  authorizes  retaliatory  proclamaiioos  by  the 
Preadent-  *  *  *  U  is  the  understanding  of  the  Comnjiltee  that 
the  bill  as  originally  presented  e£Eeas  that  repeal;  but  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  it,  they  put  in  thi^  provision  directly 
repealing  thai  section." ' 

In  the  Senate^  tlie  atnendment  already  referred  to  was  still 
further  amended.  On  Jtine  29  Senator  Vest  called  up  an 
amendment  previously  proposed  by  him  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
This  amendment  consisted  of  tlie  following  words,  which  were 
to  be  added  to  those  already  inserted  by  Mr.  Wilson  hitnsclf* 
while  the  bill  was  in  the  House : 

*'  *  •  *  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  hctd  ID  abre^atc  or 
in  any  way  aflfect  such  reciprocal  commercial  arrangements  as  have  been 
heretofore  made  and  now  exist  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  except  where  such  arraugcracnis  arc  inconsistent  with  the 
provi^oQS  of  this  act-"' 

This  addition  was  inserted  by  the  Senate,  acting  as  a 
Cotnmittce  of  the  whole,  and  then  went  over  for  fnrllier  con- 
sideration, being  finally  brought  up  in  the  Senate  on  July  3d, 
and  concurred  in  by  thai  boiiy.*"  As  it  finally  made  its  appear- 
ance before  the  world,  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  Wilson 
Act  were  contained  in  a  section  numbered  71,  and  which,  as 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said,  read  as  follows : 

"That  section  three  of  an  act  approved  October  first,  eighteen 
hmidred  and  mnety,  entitled  'An  Act  to  reduce  the  Tevennc  and  equalize 
duties  on  imponss.  atid  jor  other  purposes,*  is  hereby  repealed;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  hdd  to  abrogate,  or  in  any  w«y 
aifcct,.  such  reciprocaJ  commercial  arrangements  as  have  been  hercto- 
lorc  made   and   now  exist  between  the    Untied   States  and    foreign 


*Ibid.,f^.  1417. 
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countries,  except  where  such  arrangements  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisiona  of  this  act."" 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Wilson  bill  specificalfy  repudiatcj 
the  idea  of  making  any  changes  in  our  existing  reciprocity  trea- 
ties as  such.  It  did  not,  of  course,  say  anything  o£  the  eflFect 
upon  such  treaties  which  would  be  produced  by  changes  in 
the  duties.  Yet,  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  treaties 
wotdd  continue  in  force  unless  they  were  altered  by  action  on 
our  part ;  and  t!iat  even  when  so  altered  by  the  changes  in  our 
tariff,  wliich  naturally  superseded  the  arrangements  made  in  the 
treaties,  they  could  be  tacitly  continued  upon  the  new  basis, 
if  the  contracting  parties  desired  such  continuance. 

The  leading  ideas  of  the  Wilson  bill  were: 

(i)  Free  raw  materials,  and 

(2)  Reduction  of  duties  on  commodities  of  common  use, 
so  far  as  was  possible. 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  Wilson  bill  naturally  retained  hides 
upon  the  free  list,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  commodities 
not  provided  for  by  the  McKinley  bill.  With  an  equally  good 
grace,  it  also  provided  for  free  coffee  and  tea.  What  it  did 
not  provide  for  was  free  raw  sugar.  The  bill  restored  t!ie  tariff 
on  raw  sugar,  and  by  so  doing  it  took  away  the  most  important 
of  the  commodities  which  had  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties.  It  should  be  stated,  there- 
fore, in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill  as  finally 
passed  upon  reciprocity,  not  that  it  destroyed  reciprocityj  as 
established  by  the  McKinley  Act,,  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  made  a, change  in  duties  which  was  of  such  importance 
as  to  throw  out  of  joint  the  previous  treaty  agreements.  It 
was  not  the  Wilson  bill,  hut  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
^11,  which  prevented  free  sugar. 

The  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill  upon  reciprocity 
was  really  due  to  its  alteration  of  the  sugar  schedule,  makes 
it  of  primary  importance^  before  discussing  the  debates,  to  note 


»i  "tfnitcd  Stiiiea  Statutes  at  Large,"  VpL  38,  sad  Congress,  1893-9S.  P-  569. 
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precisely  what  was  done  with  the  sugar  schedule  by  the  measure 
as  first  introduced  and  how  radically  it  was  later  altered.  The 
act  subjected  sugar  to  a  duty,  although  Jt  made  special  excep- 
tion concerning  the  importations  of  that  product  coming  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  new  provisions  were  contained  in 
paragraph  182  under  schedule  £  in  section  i,  and  were  as 
follows : 

"182.  That  so  mncfa  of  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  reduce  revenue- 
equalize  dulics,  and  for  other  pufpose^/'  approved  October  first  ct^- 
teen  hundred  and  ninety,  as  provides  for  and  authorizes  the  issue  of 
licenses  to  produce  sugar,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  from  bcets^  sorghum,  or  sugar-cane,  grown  in  the 
United  States,  or  from  maple-sap  produced  within  the  Uuited  States, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  hereafter  it  shaEI  be  unlawful 
to  issue  any  license  to  produce  sugar  or  to  pay  any  bounty  for  the 
productioD  of  su^r  of  any  kind  under  the  said  Act 

"[82!  ^.  There  shall  be  levied,  colEected  and  paid  on  al{  sugars 
and  on  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice  or  of  beet  jutce.  melada, 
concentrated  mclada,  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  a  duty  of  forty 
per  ceolum  ad  valorem,  and  upon  aJl  sugars  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  color  and  upon  all  sugars  which  have  been  discolored 
there  shall  be  levied,  coDectcd  and  paid  a  duty  of  one-ctghth  of  one 
cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  and  alt  sugars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice  or  of  beet 
juice,  mdada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  or  concentrated  molasses, 
which  are  imported  front  or  are  the  product  of  any  country  which  at 
the  time  the  same  was  exported  therefrom  pays,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  bounty  on  the  export  thereof,  shalli  pay  a  duty  of  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates:  Fro%nd<cd,  That  the 
importer  of  sugar  produced  in  a  foreign  country,  the  government  of 
which  grants  sncb  direct  or  indirect  bounties,  may  be  relieved  from  this 
additional  duty  under  such  regulations  ^i  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  in  case  satd  importer  produces  a  certificate  of  said 
government  chat  no  indirect  bounty  has  been  received  upon  said  sugar 
in  excess  of  the  tax  collected  upon  the  beet  or  cane  From  which  it  was 
produced,  and  that  no  direct  bounty  has  been  or  shall  be  paid :  Providtd 
further^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
abrogate  or  in  an;*  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  (he  United  States  and 
the  King  of  the  Hawaiian   Islands  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January. 
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riglit*en  hundred  and  sevcnty-fivc,  or  ihc  provisions  of  any  Act  of 
Congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  ertecution  of  the  same.  That  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  on  molasses,  testing  above  forty 
degrees  and  not  above  fifty-six  degrees  polanscopPj  a  duly  of  two  cents 
per  gation;  if  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees  polarbcope,  a  duty  of  four 
cents  per  gallon." 

How  important  the  sugar  question  seemed  to  the  man  who 
originally  fathered  the  bill,  may  be  seen  from  some  remarks 
offered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the 
measure  had  been  returned  by  the  Senate  and  was  imder 
debate.    Mr.  Wilson  then  said  1 

"But  the  great  difficulty  in  (he  pathway  of  an  agreement  has  been 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  sugar  schedule.  This  House  voted  for 
free  sugar,  raw  and  refined.  It  voted  down  the  proposal  of  the 
Committe'e  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  gradual  repeal  of  Che  bounty 
and  a  reduction  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  upon  refined  sugar. 
The  Senate  has  reintroduced  into  the  proposed  tariff  bill  a  sugar 
schedule,  which,  whether  truly  or  not,  has  been  accepted  by  the  country, 
ly  the  press  of  the  country,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  as  unduly 
favorable  to  the  great  sugar  trust.  U  proposes  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  all  grades  of  sugar,  3  differential  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
upon  refined  sugar  in  addition  to  a  differential  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on 
sugar  imported  from  countries  that  pay  an  export  bounty  upon  their 
sugar/*" 

Mr.  Wilson  was  correct  in  this  brief,  and  only  suggestive, 
indication  of  disappointment  with  the  sugar  schedule.  The 
ultimate  result  was  not  at  all  what  had  been  intended.  This 
can  be  understood  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  schedule. 

In  the  bill  as  originally  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House,  a  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  had  been  imposed  upon  refined  sugars  while  the  raw 
product  was  admitted  free.  The  bounty  on  sugar,  allowed  in 
the  McKinley  Act^  was  to  be  reduced,  declining  at  the  rate  of 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  year.  This  was  to  continue 
from  July  T,  1S95  to  July  r,  1902.  at  which  time  the  payment 
of  all  sugar  bounties  was  to  terminate. 

^  Comgrimional  fieeord.  Vol  261  part  8.  sad  Consrcss,  id  jiesBlon,  p.  7711. 
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To  this  provisicHi  an  amendment  was  offered  and  passed 
in  the  House,  whereby  both  refined  and  raw  sugar  were  made 
free  and  the  bounty  to  be  paid  to  domestic  sugar  producers 
was  abolished.  In  the  Senate  a  sugar  schedule  made  its 
appearance  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  imposed 
upon  all  sugar^  and  a  differential  duty  upon  refined  and  upon 
sugar  imported  from  countries  paying  export  boiUJties.  It  was, 
however,  when  the  measure  reached  the  Conference  Committee 
that  its  fonn  was  finally  fixed,  as  already  described.  Although 
the  House  conferees  had  at  first  declined  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments*  they  finally  modified  tliis  decision  and  tlie  sugar 
schedule  of  the  Senate  went  into  effect  substantially  as  it  stood. 

Thus  it  appears  tlsat  the  Wilson  bill  in  its  original  form 
had  sought  to  do  as  mucli  as  the  McKtnley  Act»  if  not 
more,  for  the  domestic  consumer  of  sugar.  It  had  also 
aimed  at  a  reduction  of  the  bounty  upon  domestic  raw  sugar, 
thus  adhering  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials^  and 
doing  its  utmost  for  our  consuming  classes,  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  manufacturers  of  refined  sugar  with  cheap  mate- 
rials upon  which  to  work,  and  giving  to  tbe  forcign^er  as  great 
inducements  for  trade  with  this  country  as  could  be  gained  by 
the  offer  of  an  unrestricted  market  in  which  to  sell  his  com- 
modity. The  fact  that  the  biU^  as  finally  passed,  contained 
radical  alterations,  which  tended  to  give  it  an  entirely  different 
drift  from  that  which  its  franier  had  intended  with  regard  to 
sugar,  must  be  attributed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  sugar  trust 
working  through  certain  friends  in  the  Senate-  As  it  finally 
turned  out,  the  sugar  provisions  of  the  act  were  distinctly  less 
Kkely  than  those  of  the  McKintcy  Act  to  promote  trade  with 
fcM^eign  countries,  and  this  had  con^e  abont  in  the  very  attempt 
to  continue  the  generous  policy  regarding  sugar  contained  in 
the  McKinley  AcL  The  Wilson  bill  had  gone  even  farther  than 
that  measure,  for  it  had  souglit  to  continue  free  trade  in  sugar 
without  exacting  coocessioBis  in  return.** 


TwwBf  M  t^  P"^  *f  tlK  ^*iboa  WtU  wil^  lUumn  to  Che  sdiq^  t 
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It  is  now  possible  to  review  cursorily  the  sugar  debate  in 

the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said.  We  have  seen  that  under 
the  act  of  1890  raw  sugar  had  been  iiiade  free^  a  bounty  given 
to  the  domestic  producer  of  it,  and  the  protective  duty  retained, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  refined  product.  The  bounty  payments 
and  the  loss  of  the  sugar  revenues  had  proved  disastrous  to 
the  Treasury,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  We  really 
stood  in  need  of  the  revenue  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
fair  taxation  of  a  commodity  like  sugar.  The  bounty  was 
beyond  our  means  to  afford,  and  was,  besides,  entirely  opposed 

L  to  every  tariff  reform  principle.  That  it  must  go  was  a  cer- 
tainty. 

That   its  abolition    should   be   accompanied   either  by   a 

[  restoration  of  protection  on  raw  sugar,  or  else  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  refined,  was  also  necessarily  to  be  anticipated. 
Certainly,  the  retention  of  differential  protection  in  favor  of 
the  refining  trust  could  hardly  have  been  apologized  for  by 
a  Democratic  Congress,  The  measure  which  would  meet 
all  difficulties,  do  justice  to  the  domestic  grower,  the  consumer 
and  the  refiner,  and  yet  permit  the  continuance  of  the  reci- 
procity treaties  on  their  old  basis,  was  that  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  a  "gradual 
repeal  of  the  bounty  and  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half 
of  the  duty  upon  refined  sugar,"     Had  this  proposal  been 

(accepted,  the  Treasury  would  have  been  aided,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  refined  sugar  would  have  cut  that  duty 
from  a  prohibitive  to  a  revenue  basis  and  would  have  stimulated 


ditic*  entuncrafpij  in  ihe  McKinlcy  tariff*  it  appears  that  hy  section  4^8  coffee  was 
pliced  upon  the  free  list.^*  -whilt  by  sections  50^-307  '^'bides  and  akins.  nw  and 
tancurcd,  whether  dry,  salted  or  pickl«d;  hide  cuttingB,  taw.  with  and  without  h^iir. 
and  atl  other  rIuc  iincli;  hid*  roiit"  were  all  tilaccd  on  the  frte  list."  Ily  section 
64B  of  the  act  "lea  and  tea  pland"  >"  were  also  placed  on  (he  free  list.  Thus  the 
WJtson  lifit  i)ff«rcd  td  all  <:oiir)tries,  Irading  with  11^.  and  to  the  consumer,  the  satne 
indttcementa  oa  ihnsr  held  nut  by  the  McKinlry  rarilT,  w!lh  lh«  snlc  exception  <if 
aufiar — an  exception  whicb  has  afrcady  hetn  Litiilained. 

""Statulea  ot  Large/'  Chap,  i^^,  VoL  i&,  53(1  Congress,  p.  5351. 
»•  Ibid,,  p.  S4i. 
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the  imports  of  the  refined  prcwluct.  By  gradually  repealing  the 
bounty,  the  domestic  grower  of  raw  sugar  would  have  been 
enabled  to  make  provision  for  the  future,  during  the  time 
allowed  hini.  The  consumer  would  have  enjoyed  cheaper 
sugar  for  consumption.  The  adniission  of  raw  sugar  free 
would  have  left  us  exactly  where  we  stood  with  reference  to 
the  foreign  countries  affected  by  reciprocity  treaties.  All  of 
these  considerations  had  been  noted  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  had  been  taken  into  account  in  making  up 
their  proposal.  Yet  for  several  reasons  this  scheme  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  House  which,  as  we  have  seen,  voted  for  free 
sugar,  both  raw  and  refined,  did  so  partly  under  the  infiuextce 
of  tariff  reformers  who  believed  in  carrying  tlieir  principles 
to  the  extreme  length  regardless  of  consequences,  and  partly 
under  the  influence  of  designing  members  who  desired,  by 
making  the  provision  thorough,  to  call  forth  a  tempest  of 
opposition  which  would  sweep  tlie  new  section  before  it  and 
probably  restore  in  the  Senate  a  sugar  schedule,  reimposing 
the  duties  behind  which  the  trust  had  been  hiding,  in  their  old 
form. 

The  wisdom  of  entering  upon  reform  in  a  conservative  and 
practicable  way  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  Representatives.  The  prominence,  ^vcn  to  the 
sugar  trust  in  contemporary  discussion  had  frightened  many 
men,  while  the  influence  it  exerted  in  Congress  had  led 
others  to  feel  that  a  determined  assault  upon  it  at  all  costs 
was  the  duty  o£  the  Democratic  party.  When  the  proposals 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  their  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  met  witli  vigorous  oppo* 
sttion  from  many  honest  men.  Some  members  made  it  a 
subject  of  reproach  to  the  authors  of  the  bill  that  they  had 
not  dealt  more  hardly  with  the  trust ;  while  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  where  a  trust  was  manifestly  attacked  by  the  reduction 
of  duty,  the  complaint  was  made  that  enough  injury  had  not 
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been  done.  Thus  Representative  Johnson,  speaking  on  tlie  bill, 
the  loth  of  January  (1S94),  remarked: 

"One  trust  this  bill  will  hurt,  but  the  exception  proves  the  nife 
For  this  is  a  trust  so  outrageous,  so  clearly  created  by  a  duty  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  pocket  millions,  that  the  Committee 
could  hardly  ignore  it — that  is,  the  sugar  trust.  For  its  special  benefit 
the  McKinley  bill,  which  properly  made  raw  sugar  tree  of  duty,  im- 
posed a  tax  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar — a  tax  that  yields 
to  the  government  some  $So,ooo  a  year,  and  to  the  Havemeyers  and 
Spreckcls  over  $20^000,000.  What  docs  the  Committee  do?  AboUah 
this  tax?  Deprive  the  sugar  trust  of  $20,000,000  a  year  these  hard 
time^?  No,  it  cuts  the  tax  in  half  and  leaves  the  trust  only  the  power 
to  tax  the  people  $10,000,000.    *    *    * 

"The  only  reason  I  have  heard  given  why  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  should  not  have  made  refined  sugar  free  is  that  the  whole 
force  and  power  of  the  sugar  trust  would  then  have  been  exerted 
against  the  bilL  And  this  fear  of  irritating  the  trusts  seetns  to  run 
through  the  bill,  1  caii  $ee  no  trust  that  it  has  struck  at,  or  at  all 
injured,  except  this  sugar  trust"" 

Representative  Warner,  of  New  York,  also,  after  criticising 
sundry  other  provisions  of  the  Wilson  bill,  spoke  in  somewhat 
the  same  strain : 

'Tn  its  present  shape  the  Wilson  bill  reimposes  the  present  duty 
on  oils,  the  product  of  any  country  which  levies  a  tariff  upon  Ameri- 
can petroleum.  *  •  •  Strangely  enough,  sir,  the  sugar  trust  has 
been  aided  In  the  same  way — given  their  raw  materials  free,  •  •  * 
A  Democratic  Congress  has  compromised  with  the  enemy,  and  offers 
them  for  the  future  half  the  bJackmail  that  they  have  heretofore  been 
permitted  to  levy." 

So,  too,  Mr.  Snodgrass  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  satne 
debate : 

"Another  objection  I  have  to  the  bill  is  that  instead  of  repealing 
the  bounty  on  sngar  at  once  and  absolutely,  it  proposes  to  do  it 
gradually,  so  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  that  illegal  and  un- 
,  constitutional  feature  of  the  McKinley  Act  is  abolished."  " 

Representative  Simpson  was  more  specific  in  hts  charges: 

"The  forty-nine  refineries — ^the  protected  ?ugar  trust" — he  main- 
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tained,  "sold  to  the  people,  in  iSgo,  3,156,996  pounds.  They  CDtlccted 
Ofic  and  one  half  cent^  per  pound  protection  to  pay  tbc  diffprcficr  m 
wages,  or  $47>354>9¥^  The  total  wages  paid  tor  rehomg  this  sugar 
were  H4i9A>4i  leaving  to  the  sugar  irusi  the  sum  of  %4^93S.^4l6  profit 

in  addition  to  its  pauper  labor."  "^ 

The  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  tariff  reformer,  has  thus  beeo  sufficiently  indicated. 
Certainly,  the  measure  needed  all  the  support  it  could  get  from 
those  who  would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be  its  fncods. 
Y«t»  even  among  such  persons — men  who  belonged  to  lite 
Dfinocralic  party  and  professed  to  be  tariff  reformers— the 
idea  of  free  raw  sugar  encountered  many  enemies.  These,  of 
course*  came  from  the  Soutli^  where  sugar  growing  had 
^developed  into  an  industry  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
Confronted  wttb  the  continuation  of  free  raw  sugar  and  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  bounty  paid  the  domestic  grower, 
Louisiana  planters  also  fancied  themselves  menaced  in  some 
nKasure  by  the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  refined  sugar^  which, 
according  to  some,  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  domestic 
refiner  to  economize  very  largely  on  his  cost  of  production, 
in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  refiners,  and  would  prevent 
tfa«  grower  from  finding  as  good  a  market  for  his  outpat  as 
formerly.  The  fears  of  these  men  and  the  factious  opposition 
they  displayed  toward  the  policy  of  tariff  reform,  a  policy 
^itpposed  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  own  party, 
were  in  fact  one  of  the  strong  forces  which  tended  to  render 
the  success  of  the  stigar  provisions,  either  as  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  as  voted  by  the  House,  utterly 
impossible.  A  cmnously  frank  statement  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Louisiana  planter  was  made  by  Representative  Blanchard 
tm  the  jist  of  January-  (1894)  : 

"The  RepresentatiTcs  upon  this  floor  of  the  sugar  producers  of 
Lmusisna,  tnysc^£  included,  protected  against  the  bounty,  not  believing 
in  iU  pARiuncncy  *  *  *  (they)  then  [1S90)  predicted  just  wbat 
has  come  10  pass  i  that  putting  sugar  upon  the  tree  hst,  and  giving  ia 
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Its  stead  a.  Lbounty^  would  result  in  a.  few  years  in  the  bounty  beiog 
abolished,  while  the  sug^ar  would  be  continued  on  the  free  Ust.  *  •  * 
1  will  vote  to  pass  the  bill  here  and  send  it  to  the  Senate,  trustrng 
that  body  will  amend  it  by  placing  a  duty  on  sugar.  I  here  and 
now  protest  against  the  bill  in  the  Tiamc  of  the  people  of  LDuisiana. 
whose  great  industry  of  su^r-making,  worth  $25,000,00(1  a  year  and 
fofraitig  tlie  basis  of  an  interstate  commerce  of  $SOfOOO.ooo  a  year,  is 
disastrously  affected  by  it  I  protest  against  the  policy  which  puts 
sugar  on  the  free  list,  which  denies  to  the  exhausted  treasury  the 
revenue  which  a  duty  upon  that  article  would  bring,  and  which  pros- 
trates a  great  industry  in  my  State."  «    *    *    * 

In  the  Senate  the  same  influences  were  at  work  as  had 
prevailed  in  the  House.  The  pleasure  had  passed  the  House 
on  February  1,  and  had  gone  to  the  Senate  on  the  following 
day,  being  there  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
not  released  from  that  Committee  until  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing March,  and  did  not  come  up  for  debate  until  the  ad  of 
April.  When  it  finally  made  its  appearance,  its  form  had  been 
greatly  altered,  but  there  was  no  portion  of  the  measure  which 
had  suffered  a  more  radical  transformation  than  had  the  sugar 
section. 

In  the  place  of  either  the  provisions  originally  suggested 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  those  passed 
by  ^e  House,  there  appeared,  as  seen  in  an  earlier  part  of 
,  this  chapter,  a  full-fledged  sugar  schedule.  Specific  duties 
were  imposed  on  alt  sugar  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  and 
an  extra  duty  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar 
was  added.  Why  these  changes  were  made  it  would  perhaps 
be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  as  regards  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  refined  sugar, 
that  was  as  certain  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Senate  as 
the  government  was  to  continue  its  existence.  It  would  have 
been  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  grasp  of  so  powerful  a 
trust  would  be  shakcti  off  by  Congress.  As  for  the  tariff  on 
ihe  raw  product,  that  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  two 
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reasons — ^the  requirements  of  the  revenue  and  the  need  of 
gaining  the  votes  of  the  Louisiana  Senators.  Of  course,  the 
trust  would  have  preferred  to  have  raw  sugar  come  in  free,  as 
under  the  McKinJey  Act»  but  its  influence  Was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  conquer  quite  all  considerations  of  finance  aitd  of 
honesty  in  politics.  The  trust,  however,  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  gains  it  had  made  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
Bcfofe  the  bill  came  to  a  vote,  enough  further  progreaa  4iad 
"been  made  by  the  refiners  for  thtni  to  secure  tlie  intrtxluction 
of  a  new  schedule.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar,  instead  of  being 
specific  and  simple,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  cent  a  pound, 
became  a  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty»  while  the  eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  re&ned  sugar  was  also  retained.  Furthermore, 
a  retaliatory  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  iroposed 
on  refined  sug^r  coming  from  countries  which  paid  an  export 
bounty.  This  was  the  shape  in  which  the  sugar  schedule 
finally  got  through  the  Senate,  was  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
passed  into  law.  Not  only  did  tlie  trust  profit  by  the  retaliatory 
duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  over  and  above  what 
the  Finance  Committee  had  already  given  it,  but  jt  was  a  large 
gainer  by  the  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates  in  the 
form  of  the  duty.  Putting  tlie  tariff  at  forty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  meant  that  sugar  of  a  low  degree  of  fineness  and 
purity  would  come  in  subject  to  less  burden  than  sugar  of  a 
high  degree  of  purity,  and  that,  therefore,  more  of  the  process 
of  refining  was  subjected  to  the  protection  of  the  duties  sur- 
rounding the  refined  product. 

The  debate  in  the  upper  chamber  developed  the  same 
tendencies  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  House,  together 
with  several  others  of  a  more  distinctly  undesirable  character. 
Those  ardent  tariff  reformers  who  in  the  House  had  found 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  original  sugar  provision. 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  severe  upon  the  trust,  were  few 
in  number  in  the  Senate.  Their  place  was  taken  by  men 
who  were  outspoken  in  their  admiration  and  support  of  the 
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trust  itself,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  state  their  allegiance 
to  its  interests.  One  of  the  frankest  utterances  on  the  subject 
came  from  the  lips  of  Senator  Quay  : 

"The  sugar  trust/'  said  he.  "th  *  far.  at  least,  has  proved  a  benefit 
and  not  a  detriment  to  the  American  consumer.  And  the  fact  of  con- 
solidation is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  stricken  down.  *  •  •  If 
our  object  is  to  preserve  this  industry  to  our  own  rounlry  and  our  own 
laborers,  protection  should  m  lea^t  go  a  little  beyond  the  advantage 
given  to  the  foreign  refiner  by  any  export  bounty  whereby  the  actual 
cost  of  the  article  is  artifically  decreased,  added  to  the  further  advan- 
tage of  much  lower-priced  tabor  and  lower-cost  machinery  and  factories 
used  in  producing  the  refined  product  abroad.  That  all  these  advantages 
to  the  foreign  refiner  are  together  equivalent  to  the  present  protection 
of  one-haU  to  three-fifths  cents  per  pound  is  shown  by  the  continued 
importations  of  refined  sugar  from  Europe  since  the  McKinley  tariff 
reduced  the  protection  to  this  limit.    •    •    **' 

Elsewhere  also  Mr,  Quay  reiterated  that: 

"The  present  protection  of  one-half  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
is  all  needed  to  offset  the  one-fifth  cent  to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
bounty,  and  the  lowtr  price  labor  and  lower  cost  of  relinerics  and  ma- 
chinery and  cheaper  money  in  that  country ;  about  equivaJenl  to  another 
one- fourth  cent  per  pound,  the  conditions  of  production  m  Europe  to-day 
would,  if  any  protection  were  removed^  open  our  ports  to  such  a  supply 
of  foreign  sugars  as  would  soon  transfer  the  great  refining  indostry  of 
this  country  to  our  European  competitors,  •  *  •  and  also  transfer  lo 
Europe  the  large  exporting  business  to  tropical  countries  of  coil^  ma- 
chinery, railroad  fnpplie^.  and  provisions^  which  we  have  absorbed  in 
mnseqaence  of  bdng  the  chief  buyer  of  thdr  sugar,  and  which  will 
iavarij^y  foUow  and  accompany  their  raw  sugar  wherever  sotd."" 

Senator  Quay,  however,  reached  the  limit  of  the  advocate 
when  he  stated  that : 

"The  only  serious  argument  against  the  trust  Is  its  large  acciuDfda- 
tkm  of  profits,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  introductory  remarfcs,  it  is 
neceiaary  that  a  great  industry  of  this  country  should  have  a  surplus 
of  profit  in  view  of  the  oootumoiuljr  threatened  attack  of  the  Dcrao- 
eiatic  party."  " 

Others,  while  not  so  bold  in  their  apologies  for  the  combine 
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tion,  indicated  very  clearly  the  existence  of  a  belief  that  the 
trust  was  entitled  to  the  maintenance  o£  its  "vested  right"  in 
diflferential  protection. 

Moreover,  the  Louisiana  planting  interest  developed  tre- 
mendous strength,  practically  holding,  on  account  of  tlic  nar- 
row Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate,  the  key  to  the  situattoir. 
AJthough  it  was  reported  that  they  had  sold  out  to  the  refining 
interests,  in  return  for  their  support  in  behalf  of  a  duty  on 
sugar,  loud  outcries  were  often  heard  from  the  Louisiaaians 
and  those  associated  with  them,  concerning  the  grinding 
character  of  the  refining  monopoly,  birt  all  action  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  sole  determination  to  push  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar 
through  the  Senate.  It  was  not  unnatural  tliat  the  Louisiana 
interests  and  their  allies  should  try  to  make  out  the  viciau& 
character  of  the  refining  trust,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  contending  that  the  tariff  advantages  it  enjoyed  were 
nothing  extraordinary. 

A  certain  number  of  men  were  c\'en  found  who  apologized 
for  tlie  existence  of  the  bounty*  maintaining  tliat  it  was  the 
best  way  to  give  such  protection  to  the  domestic  grower  ms 
might  be  needed.  Thus  Senator  Peffer  argued,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  that: 

"Our  home  production  is  now  about  tme  paaiiHj  ia  efcvct  of  our 
consumption  [of  sugar],  so  that  the  whole  tariff  tax  coidks  u|kaa  us. 
•  •  *  If  we  afe  to  protect  the  sugar  industry  at  all  we  caa  da  U 
much  cheaper  by  bounty  than  by  duty*  and  hence  \a  order  ihat  we 
might  procure  free  sugar,  knowmg  that  it  was  impracticable  to  remove 
the  duty  unless  wc  had  a  bounty  for  a  few  years^  I  favored  the  pFacing 
of  a  bounty  upon  domestic  sugar  for  ten  years," "' 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  Senate  which  had  joined  to  defeat  the 
SMgar  provisions  as  tliey  came  from  xhc  House.  No  analysis 
o£  the  debates  on  the  floor  can  ever  tell  the  real  truth  co»- 
ccming  the  fierce  struggle  which  wem  ob  in  the  effort  to 
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reconcile  the  wishes  of  the  trust  with  some  outward  show  of 
decency  and  propriety.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  had  been 
struck,  and  contracts  had  been  niade  for  the  required  number 
of  votes,  the  debates  came  to  a  close.  The  party  of  reform 
was  stupified,  ahnost  stunned  by  the  astonishing  blow  it  had 
received. 

It  is  important  to  note,  for  the  sake  of  the  main  discussion 
of  thi3  chapter,  that  it  was  in  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  just 
outlined,  that  the  real  defeat  of  reciprocity  occurred,  since  it 
was  here  that  the  duty  was  reimposed  on  raw  sugar,  contrary 
to  any  suggestions  originating  in  the  lower  chamber;  and 
it  was  in  this  manner  that  ground  for  breaking  the  reciproetty 
treaties  was  furnished  to  the  foreign  countries  with  which  they 
had  been  negotiated.  The  story  of  the  sugar  schedule  in  the 
Senate  was  very  pointedly  put>  after  the  measure  had  beeiT 
sent  back  to  the  House  of  ReprescntativeSj  by  Mn  HaH,  oi 
Minnesota,  August  13,  1894. 

Mr.  Hall  said: 

"In  its  [the  Wilson  biirs]  path  also  stood  the  preat  Stigar  trust, 
■with  its  accumulated  tnillions,  and  its  army  of  Ifdined  and  conscienceless 
lobbyists.  Senator  Sherman  is  my  authority  for  the  statemeiLt  tbaX  ibb 
trust  tame  into  existence  upon  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law. 
Free  raw  sugar,  encouraged  by  a  heavy  bounty,  and  a  tariff  of  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  refined  sugar,  gave  to  the  trnst  its 
life;  its  opportunities,  and  its  power.  By  closing -our  markets  to  the 
competing  refiners  o£  other  nations  it  compelled  our  people  to  pur- 
chase of  the  home  combination  at  prices  limited  only  by  the  wants  of 
the  consumers  and  the  cupidity  of  the  seller.  *  *  *  So  the  sugar 
trust,  side  by  side  with  the  Democratic  protectionist  atid  tbe  Republican 
obstructionist,  lay  in  ambush  to  assassinate  tlie  'Star-eyed  Goddess  of 

"The  story  of  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  Senate  is  tRe 
most  rcffiarkabte  chapter  in  the  history  of  American   legislation.     I 

speak  not  of  the  fuspicions  which  are  abroad  among  men.     I  do-  not 
wish  to  affirm,   I   have  not   the   temerity  to   deny,  the  unvHolesOme 
rumors  which  have  floated  to  us  from  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol.    I 
Speak  only  of  those  events  which  are  well  known  and  indisputable. 
"Days  passed  into  weeks*  weeks  ripened  into  months*  the  business 
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of  the  country  grew  stagnant,  factories  lay  idle,  men  stood  unemployed, 
our  industries  were  paralyzed — all  awaiting  a  settlement  of  the  tariff 
quesiion.  Yet  nothing  was  done.  Lcgisiauon  was  held  up.  Some 
mighty,  but  invisible  power  blocked  all  progress.  Parliamentary  obstruc- 
tion played  its  hand  in  the  game.  A  distinguished  Senator,  with  a 
Naval  record,  led  the  skirmish  line  of  the  blockadcrs.  The  succeswis 
of  Webster  and  Sumner  stood  waisl-deep  in  garrulous  delay.  The 
prolonged  eloquence  of  Pennsylvania's  favorite  son  and  master  fell  in 
a  nanffled  monotoae  upon  the  slumbering  pages  and  agonized  clerks  of 
that  august  body.  •  •  •  Suddenly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
all  was  changed.  The  filibustering  stopped,  the  talkers  grew  silent, 
the  ten-days'  speech  came  to  an  end,  the  kitkcrs  ceased  to  kick,  the 
obstructionists  ceased  to  obstruct,  •  *  *  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  trust  was  satisfied  with  the  sugar  ^bedule."  * 

Having  considered  the  history  of  tlie  sugar  schedule  in 
Congfress,  we  may  now  review  the  action  and  debates  con- 
cerning reciprocity  as  such.  Owin^  to  the  radical  transfor- 
mation wrought  in  the  sugar  schedule,  the  debates  on  reci- 
procity naturally  assumed  a  different  color  in  the  House  from 
that  which  was  given  to  them  after  the  bill  had  entered  the 
Senate,  and  after  it  had  become  apparent  that  a  sugar  schedule 
was  to  be  inserted.  There  was  no  time  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  Wilson  bill  left  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
complaint  could  have  been  made  against  iu  on  the  ground  that 
it  actually  destroyed  the  reciprocity  treaties.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  retained  coffee,  tea  and  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  added 
many  other  commodities,  including  wool,  thus  carrying  still 
further  the  notion  of  opening  markets  and  encouraging  trade 
with  the  South  American  countries.  It  also  retaineii,  con- 
tinuously* raw  sugar  on  the  free  list^  so  that  there  was  not 
an  instant  when  the  real  foundations  of  existing  reciprocity 
were  jeopardized  by  the  bill. 

After  the  measure  had  entered  the  Senate  and  it  became 
apparent  either  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, reimposing  a  duty  on  raw  sugar  or  some  similar 
change,  would  be  adopted,  the  new  aspect  of  the  situation 
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had  the  effect  of  a  direct  assaultj  not  upon  reciprocity  as 
such,  but  upon  the  main  condition  whicli  rendered  its  working 
practically  effective  in  otir  intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 
It  was  this  outcome,  therefore,  that  gave  a  very  different 
character  to  the  reciprocity  debate  in  the  Senate  from  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  House  oi  Representatives. 

The  House  debate,  of  course,  opened  with  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Republicans  to  maintain  the  claim  that  reciprocity,  as 
laid  down  in  the  McKin!ey  Act,  Jiad  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed 
by  the  unscrupulous  men  who  were  presuming  to  tamper  with 
a  God-given  tariff.  Thus  Mr.  Mahon  remarked,  shortly  after 
the  bill  was  presented  to  the  House : 

"One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Republican  party  was 
accomphshed  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Sist  Congress,  by  the 
adoption  of  Section  3  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law.  I  refer  to  the 
leciprocity  clause.  The  measure  now  under  consideration  wilt  repeal 
Xht  same,  and  with  its  repeal  all  of  the  advantages  secured  in  the  trade 
markets  of  the  countries  we  have  made  treaties  with  will  be  destroyed. 
*  *  *  From  all  the  facts  obtainable  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  measure  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  best  law  in  relation  to  our  trade  and  commerce  ever  enacted 
by  the  American  Congress."  " 

On  the  other  hand^  a  number  of  men  boldly  expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  whole  idea  of  McKinley  reci- 
procity. Their  antagonism  was  largely  based  upon  the  claim 
that  it  was  a  sham,  professing  to  do  what  it  actually  did  not 
do,  and  that  by  pretending  to  aid  the  American  farmer  while 
doing  him  no  good^  and  extending  its  benefits  only  to  the  manu- 
facturer, if  to  any  one,  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
hypocritical  pretense. 

To  this  indictment  It  was,  of  course,  difficult  to  reply  with 
success.  It  was  usually  met  by  general  and  vague  talk  about 
the  struggle  for  foreign  markets  and  the  need  of  promoting 
the  Interests  abroad  of  the  American  producer  (whether  farmer 
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or  manufacturer  was  usually  not  stated) .  Of  this  kind 
of  haxiness  Representative  McCleary^s  argument  was  a  fair 
example.  Mr,  McCleary  came  from  Minnesota  and  numbered 
atuoDg  his  constituents  a  good  niany  of  tlie  wheat-raiser$  and 
flour-uiiliers  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  largely  proEted  by 
McKinley  reciprocity.  Mr.  McCleary  was^  therefore,  able  to 
make  some  argument  concerning  the  benefits  derived  by  this 
class  from  tlie  operation  of  the  "'reciprocity  principle,"  Speak- 
ing on  the  31st  of  Jatiuary,  during  the  early  debate  on  the 
measure,  he  said: 

'^n  our  struggle  for  foreign  markets,  Mr.  Chauuian,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  adopted 
the  protective  system,  and  we  must  keep  ourselves  in  a  poaJlion  to 
KT^nt  fevofs  \i  we  would  receive  any.  •  «  •  Protection  and  reci- 
pnwitT  are  compleroentafy  terms.  They  arc  two  forces  whose  resul- 
tant is  commefcial  triumph.  »  *  *  We  recognise  the  fact  that  this 
free  nde  of  our  markets  is  an  excceding^ly  valuable  consideration  to 
the  countries  exporting  these  articles,  and  the  act  (McKinley]  wisely 
provides  a  way  whereby  we  may  secure  proper  rei;nprocal  advantages- 

"This  illustrates  very  clearly  one  difference  between  free  trade 
and  reciprocity.  The  former  gives  away  items  of  great  value  without 
requiring  anything  in  return ;  the  latter  demands  a  quid  pro 
qmo.    *    *    * 

"^Oar  trade  with  Cuba  increased,  as  shown  by  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, from  an  averaige  of  less  than  $J2,ooo,odq  antiua!ly  for  many 
years  to  nearly  $18,000,000  in  \d^,  and  over  $24,000,000  in  l8^  By 
contrast,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  Cuba  fell  from  over  fourteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  iSgo  to  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
in  iBgi,  and  then  to  $3,390,855  in  1S92.  During  this  time  the  exports 
from  France  to  Cuba  fell  from  nearly  1 2,000,000  francs  in  1S90  to  Ies» 
than  5x100.000  in  1852.  That  is,  while  ihe  sales  of  Great  Britain  to 
Cuba.  Id]  off  over  forty  per  cent.,  and  those  of  France  nearly  sixty  per 
cenL,  ours  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  other  words,  sir,  by 
means  of  our  reciprocity  treaty  we  have  been  acquiHng  the  Cuban 
market"  * 

In  the  cotirse  of  much  that  was  aside  frdm  the  real  issue, 
Mr.  McQcary  made  one  point  with  some  degree  of  force. 
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This  was  found  in  the  claim  tliat  the  McKinley  bill  ga 
tariff  concessions  without  getting  anytliing  in  exchan 
argument  was  thus  a  plea  for  the  retaliatory  principl 
had  been  followed  out  by  European  countries  to  an  in 
extent  ever  since  1890.  The  fact  that  the  Wilson  bill  con- 
tained no  tariiff  threat  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  assaults  of  those  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1894  were  trying  to  destroy 
the  reciprocity  idea.  Evidently,  if  the  Wilson  bill  made  no 
changes  in  the  duties  charged  upon  foreign  products,  6tit 
retained  on  the  free  list  exactly  the  same  commodities  that  hatf 
been  placed  there  by  the  McKinley  Act,  there  was  no  reason 
why  our  imports  from  those  countries  should  be  affected,  nor 
was  there  any  probability  that  the  concessions  granted  to  us 
by  foreign  countries  would  be  interfered  with.  The  main 
argument  against  the  Wilson  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  reci- 
procity, in  fact,  narrowed  itself  in  the  House  practically  to  a 
complaint  against  the  absence  of  the  retaliatory  tariff  provision. 
Mr.  -  Payne,  of  New  York,,  put  thjs^cTaim^  very  pointedly, 
August  13th: 

•TTie  Republican  party,  when  it  made  sugar  free  in  1890,  determmed 
tV  get  someihlng  iar  the  surrender  of  the  duty.  We  enacted  a  duty  on 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  hides  and  rubber,  against  those  cotintries  which  did 
not  give  us  free  trade  relations.  With  the  aid  of  this  clause  we  in- 
creased the  trade  with  (he  South  American  Republic  as  well  as  with 
Cuba,  and  opened  the  ports  of  France,  and  Germany  and  Spain  to  the 
Araetican  hog, 

"You  surrender  the  duty  on  wool  without  any  campensatioa  what* 
ever.  You  might  extend  your  trade  id  the  woot-'productng  countries 
of  South  America,  and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  their  wool  untJ!  they  gave  us  fair  trade  relations;  but  you  go  ftirtfier 
than  this  and  strilce  down  all  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  establisbed 
&r  the  act  of  iSga"" 

This  idea  did  full  duty  in  the  course  of  the  debate.    The 
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obvious  reply  to  it  was  an  effort  to  show  that  the  working  of 
reciprocity  under  the  McKinley  Act  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
That  claim  was  urgL'd  upon  three  different  grounds: 

(i)  That  tlie  reciprocity  of  the  McKinky  Act  conferred 
an  uncoustitutiona!  powtr  upou  the  President — a  claim  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,^*  had  been  denied  by  the  Supreme  H 
Court.  ~ 

J  (2)  That  it  was  bad  policy  to  recognize  the  principle  of 

*T^     7       retaliation,  since  by  so  doing  we  should  tacitly  countenance  the 
action  of  other  countries  in  retaliating  against  our  tariff  duties, 

(3)  That,  in  its  actual  operation,  reciprocity  had  proved  a 
commercial  delusion.  S 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  practice  to  reduce  the  debate  ^" 
to  a  clear  and  distinct  controversy  upon  any  of  these  points, 
although  they  were  the  central  ideas  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,    The  claims  put  forward  concerning  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  act  were  merely  the  old  familiar  arguments 
that  had  been  going  tlie  rounds  in  Congress  for  more  than  forty  ^M 
years  on  every  occasion  when  a  reciprocity  treaty  had  made  its  ^^ 
appearance.     The  contention  that   foreign  countries   would, 
through  our  retahatian,  gain  some  warrant  for  similar  action 
of  their  own,  was  supported  by  discussions  of  contemporary 
European  legislation.    Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Tawney  quoted 
at  great  length  from  English  newspaper  articles,  giving  statis- 
tics concerning  our  trade  relations  with  South  America,  and 
further  citing  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  effect  that  a 
serious  decline  in  British  exports  to  South  America  had  been 
produced  by  McKinley  reciprocity,  and  that  British  retaltatiou  ^ 
was  being  agfitated.*"  H 

But  the  most  controverted  question  was  that  which  had 
already  been  raised  by  Mr.  McCleary — namely,  who  was 
benefited  by  the  reciprocity  policy,  and  to  what  extent? 

Some    Democrats   conceded   that   our   trade   with   South 
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America    had    actually    been    improved    under    reciprocity. 
According  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Georgia : 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  the  countries  to  which  this  provision 
applies  have  given  us  increased  traffic,  but  that  increase  is  not  due  to 
any  such  caramercial  agreements*  so  much  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  containing  the  reciprocity  provision  puts  upon  the  free  list  the 
articles  which  they  chiefly  produce  and  unfetterg  our  commerce  with 
tliose  countries,"'^ 

Others  contended  that  there  had  been  no  such  gains. 
According  to  Mr,  Brookshire  (Independent) : 

"The  fact  is  *  *  *  that  statistics  show  that  of  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  eighty-five  per  cent,  were  purely  agri- 
cuHtural  products  for  the  year  1891 ;  of  our  exports  to  South  America. 
twenty-six  per  cent,  consisted  of  purely  agricultural  products.  If  these 
treaties  have  any  effect  of  increasing  our  trade  abroad,  it  is  to  give 
additional  markets  for  manufactured  goods." " 

The  same  claim  was  also  put  in  very  clear  language  by 
Representative  Warner,  of  New  York,  who  was  inclined  to 
reptjdiate  the  whole  reciprocity  idea  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
opposed  to  Democratic  conceptions  on  the  tariff: 

*'The  whole  idea  of  reciprocity,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  *  *  * 
"looked  at  from  a  Democratic  standpoint,  consists  in  resolving  that  we 
will  make  the  mass  of  people  continue  bearing  the  burdens  which  we 
admit  they  should  not  be  required  to  bear,  until  some  foreign  nation 
consents  to  favor  certain  others  of  our  people  by  giving  them  com- 
mercial advantages.*'    *    *    * 

"In  other  words,  from  a  Democratic  standpoint  reciprocity  looks 
like  selling  the  great  tnass  of  the  consumers  in  order  to  help  a  small 
quota  of  exporters ;  while  from  3  Republican  standpoint  it  seems  to 
me  like  selling  old  friends  to  buy  new  ones."" 

The  Republicans,  of  course,  returned  a  reply  to  the  claim 
made  by  Democratic  members  that  reciprocity  had  proved  an 
actual  failure,  by  saying  that  its  failures,  whatever  they  werc» 
were  due  to  depressed  conditions  in  South  America,  which 
had  happened  to  prevail  during^  the  life  of  the  treaties.  Thus 
Mr,  Tawney  argued,  with  reference  to  Brazil,  that; 

"Had  there  been  a  condition  of  peace  and  domestic  tranquility  in 
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1h»t  coontry  ffc'^l]  during  this  time  (April  i,  iSpr,  to  Jtme  30, 
tSps)  tb<;  improvemenL  in  our  trade  would  no  doubt  have  been  mdi 
greater.  This  iocrease  is  divided  among  the  several  classes  frf  our 
-exports  to  that  country,  as  follows:  In  brcadstufiTs.  over  eigiitecti 
per  cent.;  in  niamifaeturc*  of  iron  and  steel,  over  mncty-lhrcc  per  cent- ; 
in  manufactures  of  wood,  over  eighteen  pei*  cenL;  in  glassware;  over 
nineteen  per  cent.;  and  in  general  trade,  twenty-s  .en  per  cent,  •  •  • 
When  the  authority  for  these  agr^eemctiCs  have  omre  been  destroyed, 
8od  foreign  nations  know  that  they  ean  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our 
markets  without  granting  to  the  American  producers  the  concessions 
in  their  own  market,  which,  by  the  terms  of  these  agreements,  they 
%3ve  already  made,  these  concessions  will  very  soon  be  withdrawn  and 
the  American  producer  practically  excluded  frpm  these  markets  again,  ^ 
Bs  lie  was  prior  to  the  adaption  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity.'*"'  H 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
almost  inevitably  assumed  a  different  form  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  outlook  for  reciprocity,  owing  to  the  alteration  in 
•the  sugar  schedule.  It  was  early  seen  that  with  the  sugar 
schedule  as  it  stood,  there  was  no  outlook  whatever,  even  (or 
the  maintenance  of  existing  ^ecip^ocitJ^  Regardless  of  the 
{act  that  the  sugar  schedule  had  been  reintroduced  into  the  hill, 
•largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  well-known  "sugar  trust 
Senators,"  there  was  speedily  built  up  a  beautiful  legend 
concerning  the  markets  conquered  by  the  McKinley  policy,  and 
which  were  now  to  be  thrown  away  under  the  Wilson  Act. 
In  his  speech,  Senator  Lodge  argued  '"^  that  free  trade  could 
secure  no  foreign  market,  but  would  destroy  the  home  market, 
■while  entrance  into  foreign  countries  was  properly  to  be 
obtained  through  a  reciprocity  policy  like  that  of  the  McKinley 
bin  which,  he  said,  had  resulted  in  building  up  a  trade  in 
manufactured  articles.  So,  also,  there  appeared  a  group  of 
men  declaiming  against  the  sacrifice  of  reciprocity  because  of 
liie  harm  thereby  done  to  the  enormous  trade  in  wheat  and 
flour,  buih  up  on  behalf  of  the  northwestern  wheat-raisers  and 
flour-millers  tinder  the  act  of  1890.   Said  Senator  Hale: 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  strike  down  the  whole  scheme  o! 
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reciprocity  *  *  *  strike  most  severely  at  the  northern  wheat- 
grower  and  the  northern  miller,  and  will  nt  one  blow  destroy  the  trade 
which  has  grown  up  with  Cuba,  and  will  besides  shut  out  from  ihe 
German  market  the  already  established  and  increasing  exportaticm  from 
the  northern  packing  establishments  of  pork  to  that  country." 

But  the  most  vigorous  plea  from  the  flour-milling  interests 
was  offered  by  Senator  Washbum  of  MinnesotH,  April  23, 
1894.  In  this  speech,  he  pointed  out  that  the  principal  benefit 
of  reciprocity  had  been  reaped  by  the  northwestern  farmer 
and  flour-miller  and  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  would 
be  likely  to  put  this  class  of  the  population  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  which  it  bad  occupied  before  the  McKinley  Act,  for 
the  reason  that  the  abrogation  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, to  say  nothing  of  Germany  and  Austria,  This  retaHa- 
tion,  said  Mr.  Washbum,  would  almost  certainly  be  directed 
against  the  American  farmer,  because  it  was  chiefly  in  farm 
products  that  our  trade  with  Europe  and  the  reciprocity  coun- 
tries of  South  America  had  existed.  It  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  he  maintained,*^  that  something  should  be  done  to 
keep  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  the  products  of  the 
American  farmer.  Ignoring  the  claims  of  Senators  who  had 
just  been  regretting  the  terrible  sacrifice  to  be  suffered  by  our 
niMiufacturers  to  the  loss  of  reciprocity,  he  argued  that  the 
American  manufacturer  was  able  to  compete  with  that  of  any 
coimtry  in  the  world.  Moreover,  said  Mr.  Washbum,  the 
repeal  of  the  reciprocity  clause  was  a  great  opportunity  thrown 
away.  We  were  giving  away  advantages  for  nothing  and 
destroying  a  trade  which  furnished  the  sole  instance  of  recent 
incTease  in  exports.  In  spite  of  these  large  claims,  the  advocate 
for  the  flour-milling  interests  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
restilts  of  the  test  of  reciprocity  already  made  had  been  unsatis- 
factory. This,  however,  he  attributed  to  the  interference  with 
indttstry  caused  by  revolutions  in  Honduras,  "Nicaragua  and 
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Brazil,  to  poor  crops  in  the  British  Colonies  and  to  the  low 
price  of  silver  elsewhere.'^ 

The  trade  with  Cuba  and  some  other  countries,  he  held, 
had  been  most  profitable  in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  The 
intercourse  with  Brazil  was  an  unfair  test,  because  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  and  bad  industrial  conditions.'*  Congress, 
moreover,  could  not  in  good  faith  terminate  the  treaties,  nor 
should  it  be  willing  to  do  so,  since  many  European  countries 
were  reaching  out  by  means  of  a  similar  policy,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  capture  the  trade  of  South  America  and  to 
drive  us  from  those  markets.*'^  Senator  Washburn  also  ignored 
the  history"  of  reciprocity  efforts  in  the  past,  for  he  predicted 
great  possibilities  in  the  development  of  our  commerce  through 
a  reciprocity  system  which  should  include  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Chili,  Uruguay,  Australasia  and  Canada.'*' 

A  group  of  naive  historical  speakers  also  appeared,  inter- 
preting history  "not  with  their  eyes  but  with  their  prejudices." 
The  McKinky  mythus  grew  with  astonishin£_s£eed,  andihc 
attempt  was  inadL-  to  show  tli:ii  it  was  our  free  and  generous 
poTTcy  in  removing  the  duty  on  sugar  which  had  opened  to  us 
\tfie  South  American  mar"ket.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  revenue 
considerations  nor  of  the  political  motives  which  together  had 
determined  the  removal  of  the  sugar  tariff  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  long  before  reciprocity  was  ever  thought 
of — the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  McKinley  Act  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  inserted  at  the  last  moment  in  the  Senate, 
Thus  Senator  Proctor,  on  the  29th  oTT^Iay,  restatecf^he  old 
argument  about  the  sacrifice  of  markets,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  McKinley  Act  in  opening  foreign  countries  to  our  manu- 
factured goods;  while  Senator  Gallinger,  a  little  earlier,  had 
maintained  that  the  origin  of  reciprocity  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  European  and  Oriental  competition  had  been 
driving  our  agricultural  products  out  of  European  markets. 
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To  meet  this  difficulty,  he  said,  a  wise  Congress  had  stepped 
in  to  place  articles  whiclt  we  could  not  raise  economicalJy, 
such  as  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  thus  providentially 
opening  to  us  a  new  field  for  our  wheat  and  flour.  Senator 
Gallinger,  however,  having  behind  him  the  New  England 
interests  which  had  always  been  favorable  to  better  trade  with 
Canada,  did  full  justice  to  the  Wilson  bill  in  one  respect.  He 
recognized  that  under  it,  even  as  it  stood,  shorn  of  its  sugar 
provisions  as  passed  by  the  House,  it  came  much  closer  to 
providing  for  real  reciprocity  in  some  directions  than  had  the 
JicKinky  Act: 

r      ^A  comparison  between   the  Wilson  bill  as  it  conies  from  the 

House  and  the  new  Canadian  tartfif  shows  how  dose  an  understanding 
muit  have  existed  between  the  framers  of  the  two  measures.  In  each 
bill,  lumber,  buckwheat,  rye  and  rye-flour,  and  corn  are  put  on  the 
free  list,  when  imported  from  any  country  which  admits  these  articles 
free  of  duty, 

"Canada  offers  to  place  apples,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  hay,  vege- 
tables, and  barley  On  her  free  list  wherever  any  other  countries  do 
the  same;  and  the  Wilson  bil!  places  apples  and  peas  on  the  free  list 
absolutely.  Eggs  and  salt  are  made  free  in  both  countries,  and  the 
United  Stales  offers  Canada  free  oats^  oatmeal,  wheat  and  wheat-flour 
in  exchange  for  like  favors.  Ores  of  metals  are  on  both  free  lists, 
and  so  is  wool.  The  Wilson  bill  is  a  virtual  attempt  to  obtain  by  co- 
ordinate legislation  in  the  two  countries  the  revival  of  the  provisions 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,""    *    *    * 

^  The  question  of  retaliation  was  also  brought  up  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  the  changes  for  better  trade  with  Canada,  supposed 
to  be  opened  by  the  Wilson  Act.  Senator  Squire  argxied  that 
in  return  for  a  reduction  of  duty  or  free  entry  of  Canadian 
coaJ  into  the  United  States  we  should  demand  a  similar  and 
reciprocal  concession.  He  proposed  a  reciprocity  amendment 
to  that  effect.*'  A  similar  outcome  occurred  in  the  case  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Jones,  in  which  he  provided  for 
reciprocal  fishing  concessions   in  the  northeastern   fisheries. 
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was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Jones  m  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 

able  to  get  no  support  for  it." 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  had  comparatively 
little  to  say  concerning  reciprocity.  Senator  Vest,  who  had 
been  a  foremost  speaker  when  the  McKinley  Act  was  tinder 
consideration,  stated  the  Democratic  position  on  the  subject 
in  very  clear  language : 

"The  Demacratsc  party,  as  I  undersland  its  position,  has  never  been 
opposed  to  these  reciprocal  commercial  arrangements.  They  were  com- 
menced or  advocated  originally  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  our 
party.  But  we  •  *  *  are  opposed  irrevocably  to  that  portion  of 
section  three  of  the  McKinley  Act  which  gives  to  the  President  of  the 
United   States  the  power  of  retaliation  against   foreign  countries,"* 

Mr.  Vestj  ignoring  the  export  price  problem,  also  showed 
the  illogical  character  of  the  claim  that  we  could,  by  securing 
a  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  advantage  in  the  Brazilian  market 
for  our  cotton  goods,  gain  the  field  as  against  British  manu- 
facturers so  long  as  it  took  a  protective  duty  of  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  to  safeguard  our  home  market  against  foreign 
invasion.** 

Thus  the  debate  in  both  House  and  Senate  had  been  as 
illusive  and  inconclusive  as  it  had  been  when  the  McKinley 
Act  was  before  the  country. 

The  attempt  at  retaliatory  customs  legislation  whicli  was 
undertaken  by  the  McKinley  Act  had  been  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  probably  fruitful  source  of  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  resent  the  effort  to 
interfere  with  their  systems  of  customs  legislation.  Those 
who  offered  this  plea  probably  did  not  realize  to  what  an  extent 
the  principle  of  retaliation  had  already  been  incorporated  into 
the  customs  systems  of  foreign  countries.  Without  being 
wholly  aware  of  the  extreme  significance  of  our  act  we  had 
gone,  in  truth,  much  farther  liian  was  at  first  appreciated  in 
our  provision  for  free  sugar.     Wlu-n,  therefore,  the  passage 
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of  the  Wilson  bill,  with  its  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  section 
of  the  McKinley  Act  and  its  restoration  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
seemed  assured,  there  arose  a  storm  of  protest  against  the 
change.  These  protests  were,  for  the  most  part,  professedly 
based  on  the  changed  policy  of  our  government  with  respect  to 
sugar,  and  this  was  likewise  unquestionably  the  case  even  in 
those  instances  where  the  protesting  countries  did  not  see  fit 
to  state  the  real  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction.  While  the 
bill  was  still  pending  in  the  Senate,  Germany,  which  was  at 
that  time  feeling  her  sugar  emharrassments  very  severe!y,  filed 
a  protest  with  the  national  government  at  Washington,  Ju!y, 
1894.  In  this  protest  the  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the 
imposition  of  a  raw  sugar  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
with  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  additional  on  all  sugar  above 
number  sixteen  Dutch  standard,  was  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  German  producers.  Inasmuch  as  the  sugar  exported 
by  Germany  was  of  rather  superior  qualitVf  the  additional 
tariff  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  would  necessarily  result 
in  driving  it  from  the  market  by  subjecting  it  to  a  dJscrimi- 
tlating  duty.  As  to  the  fact  that  German  sugar  was  earning 
a  bounty,  it  was  claimed  that  such  bounties  were  purely 
domestic  matters  which  could,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
taken  into  account  between  countries  sustaining  toward  each 
other  the  relation  of  most  favored  nations.  The  protest  con- 
tained a  distinct  threat  of  retaliatory  action  should  the  so-called 
discriminating  duty  be  retained.  Little  or  no  official  attention 
was  paid  to  this  protest,  although  it  aroused  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  an  unofficial  sort.  After  the  Wilson  bill  had  become 
a  law,  a  second  protest  was  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  German  Ambassador.  This  protest  again  complained 
of  the  provision  that  sugars  from  countries  paying  an  export 
bounty  should  he  liable  to  a  dlscriminatint;  duty  of  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  Germany  declined  to  consider  her  export 
L  bounties  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all.    Her  chief  com- 
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involved  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  negotiated  under  the 
McKinley  Act,  Inasmuch  as  it  was,  however,  impossible  to 
make  any  allowance  for  the  German  protest  at  so  late  a  day, 
this,  like  its  predecessor,  was  therefore  necessarily  ignored. 
Germany  undoubtedly  resented  our  action  very  deeply.  It 
necessarily  intensified  the  embarrassment  concerning  sugar  into 
which  she  was  already  plunged.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
growing  strength  of  the  agrarian  movement  was  being  directed 
toward  higher  duties  on  American  agricultural  products 
imported  into  that  country.  This  a^^arian  movement,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  over  our  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  section 
of  the  McKinicy  Act,  combined  to  produce  a  tariff  situation 
very  unfavorable  to  us.  There  was  inaugurated  a  systematic 
attempt  at  tariff  retaliation  which  undoubtedly  tended  to  injure 
our  export  trade,  particularly  after  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  United  States  had  been  once  more  aggravated  by  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act, 

At  the  outset,  the  commercial  warfare  undertaken  by  Ger- 
many was  by  no  means  so  serious  as  it  later  became,  yet  even 
from  the  start  American  merchants  were  made  to  suffer 
severely.  The  agitation  against  American  insurance  com- 
panies whichj  by  their  better  management  and  more  profitable 
opportunities  for  investment,  had  succeeded  in  competing  on 
highly  favorable  terms  with  German  companies,  received  a 
spur  from  the  change  in  our  way  of  dealing  with  sugar.  It 
resulted  in  seriously  hampering  the  American  insurance  busi- 
ness in  GermaJiy  and^  while  this  hostility  was,  of  course,  not 
the  direct  result  of  the  change  of  front  regarding  reciprocity, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  ill-will  toward  us  resulting 
therefrom  made  it  easier  for  Geiman  insurance  companies  to 
push  their  plans  against  American  companies  with  success  in 
the  German  legislative  body.  Many  otJier  methods  of  discrimi- 
nation against  American  industry  were  adopted  in  1894  and 
the  succeeding  years.  American  exports  were  already  suffering 
severely  from  the  bad  commercial  conditions  consequent  upon 
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the  commercial  crisis  of  1893,  and  they  probably  found  it 
harder  to  regain  their  standing-  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
foreign  countries  toward  US.  Matters,  in  fact,  went  so  far 
that  President  Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
for  1895  *^  took  note  of  the  proposals  for  counter-retaliation 
against  Germany,  giving  his  verdict  against  such  a  poHcy  in 
these  words: 

*'In  our  dealings  with  other  nations  we  ought  to  be  open-handed 
and  scrupulously  fair  *  •  *  and  it  plainly  becomes  us  as  a  people 
who  love  generosity  and  the  moral  aspects  of  national  good  faith  and 
reciprocaLl  forbearance." 

A  protest  substantially  similar  to  that  of  Germany  was 
filed  by  the  Austrian  Minister,  who  likewise  complained  that 
the  duty  on  sugar^  anu  the  one-tentli  of  a  cent  per  pound 
additional  levied  as  already  described,  was  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  claim  was 
based  not  only  upon  the  commercial  treaty  negotiated  under 
the  act  of  1890,  but  also  upon  an  earlier  agreement  concluded 
in  1842  and  forbidding  the  imposition  of  discriminating  duties 
on  goods  imported  from  Austria  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  beet-root  sugar  countries  thus  were  inclined  to  rest 
their  contention  chiefly  upon  a  diplomatic  question  concerning 
the  validity  of  treaty  agreements  under  the  most  favored  nation 
clause,  and  refused  to  recognize  their  own  export  bounties  as 
legitimate  ground  for  discriminating  duties,  a  somewhat 
diflFerent  attitude  was  adopted  by  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. They  in  general  complained  of  the  mode  of  terminating 
the  treaties  between  themselves  and  the  United  States.  This 
argument  was  put  in  a  particularly  cogent  way  by  Brazil,  which 
pointed  out  that  the  treaty  itself  had  provided  for  six  months' 
notice  of  termination  on  either  side,  a  claim  which  merely 
produced  from  Secretary  Gresham  the  reply  that  the  act 
of  1890  "did  not  contemplate   the  creation  of  a  condition 
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of  things  which  it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  this 
government  at  any  time  to  alter."  Moreover,  a  very  forcible 
argument  was  presented  by  Gualemalaj  whose  representatives 
complained  of  the  artificial  stimulus  which  had  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  that  country  under  the  impression 
that  the  markets  of  the  United  States  would  remain  open  to 
its  producers.  Now  that  sugar  was  no  longer  free,  the  capital 
invested  in  such  enterprises  would,  of  course,  be  very  much 
less  in  value  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Gua™ 
temala  also  called  attention  to  the  injustice  of  admitting 
Hawaiian  sugar  free,  in  view  of  the  alleged  discrimination 
thereby  imposed  upon  the  sugars  of  all  other  countries.  Like 
Brazil  and  Guatemala.  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica  and  San  Do- 
mingo filed  protests  against  the  change  of  policy  toward  the 
reciprocity  treaties. 

In  a  foregoing  chapter  the  statistics  of  our  import  and 
export  trade  with  the  reciprocity  countries  have  already  been 
sufficiently  set  forth,  and  they  need  not  be  recapitulated  at  this 
point.  Reference  to  the  discussion  there  presented  will  show 
thai,  save  in  one  or  two  special  cases>  to  be  discussed  later  on, 
and  governed  by  exceptional  circumstances,  trade  vrith  these 
countries  showed  no  general  falling  off  under  the  Wilson  Act. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republicans^  as  they  gradually 
regained  power  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill^ 
was  to  announce  their  allegiance  to  reciprocity  as  a  policy.  A 
crop  of  bills  and  resolutions  came  up  in  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity  in  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  the  54th 
Congress^  1895-1896.  and  were  referred  to  the  Committee  oh 
Ways  and  MeansTThis  was  deemed  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  manufacturing  a  little  political  capital.  The  Committee 
undertook  a  labored  investigation  of  llie  reciprocity  policy  and 
finally  presented  a  bulky  report  **  to  Congress,  in  which  it 
discussed  the  whole  subject,  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
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working  of  the  McKinley  treaties  and  the  effects  of  their  abro- 
gation under  the  Wilson  tariff.  Needless  to  say,  the  report 
wasa  glowing  tribute  to  McKinley  reciprocity  and  a  violent 
*'arraigTimenf  *  of  the  Democrats  for  thdr  alleged  action  in ' 
restoring  the  sugar  tariff  and  repealing  the  reciprocity  section 
of  the  act  of  1890.  In  the  course  of  its  inquiries,  the  Com-  I 
mittee  called  before  it  sundry  individuals,  supposedly  con- 
versant with  conditions  in  the  business  world,  and  it  also  sent 
out  circulars  of  inquiry  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  industrial 
organizations,  among  which  not  a  few  political  clubs  were 
included.  The  questions  contained  in  these  circulars  con- 
cerned : 

( 1 )  The  effect  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  under  the 
act  of  1890  J 

(2)  The  results  of  their  repeal  by  the  tariff  act  of  1894; 

(3)  The  wisdom  of  re-enacting  reciprocity  legislation;  and 

(4)  The  methods  which  might  be  pursued  by  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  replies  to  this  circular^  most  were  favorable  to 
reciprocity,  regarding  the  treaties  of  1890  as  beneficial,  the 
repeal  of  the  reciprocity  section  under  the  Wilson  tariff  as 
injurious,  and  its  restoration  by  fresh  legislation  a  desirable 
change.  A  few  were  opposed  to  a  reciprocity  policy.  There  were, 
of  course,  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  various  replies  received. 
Contradictory  and  often  absurd  interpretations  of  recent  com- 
mercial  statistics  were  offered,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  verdict  of  the  organizations  consulted  was 
strong  and  unequivocal  in  its  support  of  the  general  idea  of 
reciprocity.  From  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Boston,  Pittsburg. 
New  York,  Galveston,  St,  Louis,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and 
a  great  number  of  other  important  commercial  centers  came 
clear  and  unmistakable  declarations  of  approval  for  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  McKinley  Act  and  of  disapproval  for  the 
Wilson    repeal.      While    a    lew   persons    and    organizations 
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expressed  the  belief  that  changes  in  tariff  methods  and 
schedules  were  more  injurious  even  than  oppressive  duties, 
the  vast  majority  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  approval  to  the 
idea  of  fresh  reciprocity  legislation, 

A  much  more  lengthy  and  detailed  circular  of  inquiry  was 
sent  to  manufacturers,  and  another  to  commission  and  export 
merchants.  These  circulars  included  all  the  questions  which 
were  comprised  in  the  circular  sent  to  commercial  organi- 
zations, but  they  also  included  very  many  additional 
inquiries.  They  asked  for  the  details  concerning  the  capitaliza- 
tion and  personnel  of  various  plants,  the  changes  in  foreign 
tariflfs,  tending  to  affect  the  industries  in  question,  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  with  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the 
changes  in  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  a  date  six 
years  earlier,  and  made  inquiries  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
person  addressed  in  regard  to  reciprocity.  Almost  uniformly, 
the  answers  returned  to  these  circulars,  like  thosTTent  in  rejiTy 
to  the  earlier  one,  were  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  McKinlcy 
Tariff  Act.  so  far  as  it  related  to  reciprocity.  The  general 
impression  produced  by  these  replies  is»  that  whereas  the  manu- 
facturers who  answered  them  were  in  nearly  all  cases  "good 
protectionists,"  each  of  them  was  well  assured  that  his  own 
infant  industry  ought  to  be  safeguarded  from  outside  competi- 
tion, and  he  was  equally  certain  that  our  *'foreJgn  trade"  (by 
which,  in  nearly  all  instances,  he  meant  the  openings  for  his  own 
goods  abroad)  should  be  "encouraged,"  Very  few  went  so  far 
as  to  specify  the  exact  line  which  this  encouragement  should 
pursue,  but  in  all  minds  there  was  vaguely  floating  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  encourage  an  *'export  trade"  in  the  commodity 
in  question  was  to  open  our  markets  to  some  other  product  than 
their  own,  exported  by  foreign  countries  and  needed  by  our  con- 
sumers. The  manufacturers  were  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice 
each  other's  interests  in  payment  for  concessions  to  themselves, 
*'the  principle  of  protection"  being  adhered  to  because  neces- 
sary  to   account    for   the   protection    which    they    themselves 
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enjoyed.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  answers  were 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  reciprocity  under  the  McKinley  Act. 
One  New  York  firm,  for  example,  stated  decidedly  that  **the 
general  effect  of  the  reciprocity  conventions  in  1890  was  in 
our  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  While 
the  exports  to  certain  countries  of  favored  products,  such  as 
breadstufFs,  machinery,  etc,  may  have  increased,  the  reverse 
was  the  case  with  a!!  other  articles,  the  reason  of  this  being 
the  hostility  engendered  in  many  quarters  and  the  necessity 
under  which  the  treaty  nations  were  of  increasing  the  duties 
on  products  not  favored,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mirtd  that  the 
Latin-American  nations  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  cus- 
toms duties  for  revenue,  and  if  deprived  of  these  on  such 
leading  imports  as  breadstuffs  they  must  make  other 
products  bear  the  burden.  The  treaties,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  were  not  generally  popular,  *  *  *  pjo  little 
feeling  detrimental  to  our  trade  was  also  created  by  the 
apparent  favor  shown  to  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  others,  which  were  not  discriminated  against,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  declined  to  make  treaties." 

There  were  several  such  rifts  as  this  within  the  lute,  and 
it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  the  list  of  manu- 
facturers, to  whom  circulars  were  to  be  sent,  been  selected 
with  less  care  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  would  have 
declared  adversely  to  reciprocity. 
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It  will  be  unpossible  to  discuss  at  length  the  political  con- 
ditions which  grew  up  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
One  after  another  certain  adverse  circumstances  added  each 
a  set  of  conditions  which  rendered  it  less  and  less  possible 
for  the  Democrats  to  regain  power  at  the  close  of  the  term 
for  which  Mr.  Oeveland  had  been  elected  inr  1892.  Yet,  it  is 
necessar}'  to  review  in  a  general  way  the  main  outlines  of  the 
events  which  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  crisis  of  1893  with  its  disastrous 
effects  inherited  from  the  legislation  by  which  the  Republicans 
had  tried  to  temporize  with  the  silver  element  in  1890.  It  was 
a  political  misfortune  to  his  party  that  President  Cleveland 
saw^  and,  in  his  characteristic  way  so  readily  accepted,  the 
moral  duty  resting  upon  him  to  restore  the  credit  of  our 
countr>'  by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  act.  Yet,  this 
was  a  service  for  which  he  received  at  the  time  the  thanks  of 
but  a  small  group  of  patriotic  men.  A  great  body  of  the  people 
had  for  the  moment  been  infected  by  the  false  philosophy  of 
cheap  money — a  seed  which  fell  upon  the  fertile  soil  prepared 
for  it  by  the  commercial  disasters  of  1893  and  the  succeeding 
years.  Had  the  crisis  lightened,  and  had  prosperity  returned, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  avert  the  threatening  political 
storm  and  to  restore  the  mass  of  the  voters  to  their  sensed. 
In  that  case,  we  might  have  continued  upon  the  strait  and 
narrow  tariff  reform  path  which  had  been  mapped  out  by 
President  Cleveland  and  William  L.  Wilson,  for  they  had 
but  made  a  beginning  with  their  efforts  at  the  restoration  of  a 
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rational  system  of  duties.  But  the  situation  did  not  iinprove. 
An  immense  variety  of  cOTiditions  was  developed  which  tended 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  real  issues  at  stake.  The 
income  tax  clause  of  the  Wilson  bill  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bad  commercial  conditions 
which  had  spread  all  over  the  vi^orld  reduced  our  duties  on 
imports,  and  the  inability  of  the  Democrats  to  do  anything 
further  towards  restoring  our  currency  to  a  stable  position 
kept  our  creditors  in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness  and  made 
them  imwilling  to  lend  capital  freely  to  the  United  States. 
Then  grew  up  the  noisy  agitation  for  cheap-money.  It 
attracted  many  unthinking  men  who  were  influenced  by  the 
bad  industrial  conditions  of  the  time  and  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. When  the  Democratic  convention  met  at  Chicago,  in 
July,  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  contest,  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  appeared 
in  great  numbers.  Along  with  them  came  a  host  of  men  not 
knowing  precisely  what  they  wanted,  and  seeking  after  better 
bread  than  could  be  made  of  wheat.  Tariff  reform  had  deeply 
disappointed  many,  for  they  were  not  sufficiently  close  student* 
to  realize  that  the  Wilson  bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  passed,  was  no  more  than  a  caricature.  Having  lost 
their  old  beliefs,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  in  the 
effort  to  allay  popular  discontent^  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
he  led  by  the  first  clever  politician  who  might  make  his  appear- 
ance. Such  a  man  speedily  presented  himself  in  the  person  of 
^  William  J.  Bryan,  who  declared  the  silver  issue  to  be  the  con- 
trolling problem  of  the  day.  Although  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  tariff  reform,  and  when  in  Congress  had  done 
good  work  in  holding  up  the  hands  of  the  tariff  leaders  of 
his  party,  lie  now  practically  laid  the  tariff  question  on  the 
shelf  and  in  all  of  his  utterances  followed  after  silver. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fiscal  situation  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  threatening.  Successive  issues  of  bonds  had  been 
necessary,in  order  to  enable  the  Treasury  barely  to  keep  its  head 
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above  water ;  and  tiie  remarkable  and  necessary  transaction  by 
which  President  Cleveland  had  engaged  a  firm  of  New  York 
bankers  to  attempt  to  control  tlie  exchanges  in  order  to  give 
the  Treasury  a  breathing  space  for  a  few  months,  had  thrown 
an  access  of  odium  upon  his  administration.  Even  by  these 
heroic  efforts  President  Cleveland  had  barely  been  able  to  save 
the  nation's  credit,  and  to  turn  over  the  Treasury  in  a  fairly 
respectable  condition  to  his  successor.  President  McKinley's 
victory  in  the  fall  of  1896  was  due  only  to  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  the  sound  sense  and  moral  uprightness  of  the 
conservative  classes  of  the  conntrvt  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican  in  their  political  faith.  From  1893-1894  to  1896- 
1897  there  had  been  a  regular  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the 
government.  Beginning  with  1893-1894^  this  deficit  amounted 
to  69.8  million  dollars,  declined  in  the  following  year  to  42.8» 
^en  fell  to  25.2  and  finally  to  l3.o  millions  in  the  last  year  of 
the  series.  Facing  these  unsatisfactory  conditions,  it  was 
certain  that  President  McKinley  on  taking  office  must  propose 
special  measures  for  tlie  relief  of  the  Treasury,  It  was  also 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  these  measures  would  not  be  taken 
through  exclusively  revenue  legislation,  but  that  Mr.  McKinley 
would  endeavor,  as  the  Republicans  had  always  endeavored, 
to  couple  with  his  revenue  legislation  the  restoration  of  a  high- 
tariflf  policy.  When  the  extra  session  of  1897  was  summoned^ 
therefore,  it  was  certain  that  a  saturnalia  of  protection  would 
ensue  and  this,  in  fact,  was  exactly  what  happened.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  election  had  brought 
forth  no  distinct  utterance  of  the  popular  will  on  tlie  question 
of  the  tariff,  it  was  easy  to  rally  the  party  on  this  topic  and 
to  get  the  income  needed,  by  a  process  which  would  please 
a  host  of  powerful  and  monopolistic  interests,  even  though 
it  might  cause  vague,  if  general,  discontent  among  the  con- 
suming classes  of  the  country.  With  striking  disregard  of  all 
legislative  proprieties  and  bolstered  up  by  the  feeling  of  security 
based  on  a  knowledge  that  the  conservative  classes  of  the 
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country  had  received  a  terrible  fright,  Mr.  McKiltley  and  his 
party  hastened  to  present  a  bill  whoie  terms  had  evidently 
been  prepared  beforehand.  Many  of  its  schedules  had  been 
dictated  by  special  interests,  whose  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paign test  were  understood  to  have  been  large.  This  bill  was 
the  Dingley  Act.  Mr,  Dingley  had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  54th  Congress^  1895- 1897, 
and  his  Committee  had  doubtless  been  vigorously  at  work  pre- 
paring the  new  tariff  measure  during  the  session  i8t)6-i897,  in 
anEicipation  of  the  Republican  victory  of  the  autumn.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  extra  session  of  1897  began,  the  bill  was 
almost  immediately  presented,  making  its  appearance  in  the 
House  within  three  days  after  the  session  had  been  opened. 
It  was  passed  less  than  two  weeks  later,  March  3ist^  by  the 
House,  after  but  the  barest  farce  of  debate.^ 

It  would  be  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  say  precisely  how 
large  a  part  was  played  by  the  tariff  question  in  determining 
the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  1896.  Yet,  as  regards  reci- 
procity, at  least,  the  lines  had  been  clearly  drawn  and  the 
victory  of  the  Republicans  committed  them  to  definite  action 


^  Tbe  tistorr  af  ihf  Dinxley  hiti  mar  t>c  hrieflj  rcviAred^    On  Marcb  i8,  i^jj, 

Mf.  Dmgley  introduced  a.  bill  (n,  R.  ^79),  entitled  "A  h\\\  to  provide  revenue  ift 
th«  irov«niinei]t  and  to  encourage  the  mduacrtcg  of  the  United  Statei."  Thia  wa» 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu.  {.CoK^reMnoKol  Record,  s^th  Can- 
iresj.  lit  session.  Vol,  jq.  p.  53.)  This  bill  waa  reiJorted  back  favorabfj'  OB  ttw 
totlowing  day  inj  w&i  made  tbe  9i>n:ia]  ordtt-  of  huiinus.  {Ibid.,  ^,  ja.)  Fram 
M;i:rcli  j^d  to  March  jrst  t^e  bitl  was  debated  in  the  House.  {Ibid.,  pp.  i]o->;ig.) 
It  finalljr  passed  the  lower  chamber  on  the  Jist  of  Marcb  by  305  yeas  and  122.  ntyi. 
the  number  nut  votinR  bcms  6,  ilfnd.,  p,  557.)  On  the  same  day  the  W11  wm 
read  twie«  by  tJtl«  and  referred  to  tbe  Senate  Cornniitt««  on  Finance,  (/bid.,  p 
5S9-)  After  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  over  a  trontb  it 
wjii  favorably  rtported  hy  Senator  Aldfich  in  behalf  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Aldrich 
however,  rfierved  tbe  rifibt  tc  present  RinendTnents  for  reciprocal  trade  with,  olhrr 
mintriea,  in  place  of  the  reciprocity  section,  which  tbe  Committee  bad  recommcndrd 
ahoutd  be  ttnclcen  from  the  bill. 

Between  May  6^  iSo?!  fii'd  July  7,  iSg?,  the  tnea^ure  wbj  debated  and  qiTnend''H 
in  the  Senate,  itbtd.,  pp.  4jt)7'J447.>  It  passed  the  Senate  willi  amendments  July 
y,  1897,  by  a  vote  of  j8  vcas  to  iH  naya.  {tbid  ,  p.  ^44?^.)  Oo  the  8th  of  July 
U  wan  decidnl  by  tli?  flonse  to  non-concur  in  the  S^rtAte  Amendments,  and 
con^fer**«  were  appointed.  ThtB.e  wete  H^-firesen  tat  Ives  ninirley,  Fayne,  Dalxell. 
tlopkins,  rirofvcnor,  Bailry,  McMillan  and  Whrcler  of  Ala^roa.      ilbtd.,  p.  ajti.) 

A  Btniilar  at-ep  'waa  talctn  by  tVx  Stnat^  whicll,  on  July  9th,  Appointed  Stnati>rs 
AlHaon.  Alflrich^  Pl.rit  of  Cnnrtecticiii,  BurrouKba,  Jones  of  N«varla,  Vest,  Jonesi  af 
ArlcKnua,  and  White,  a?  (-oufrreve,  A  4;Qnferfni:e  rep^jrt  wai  made,  debated  and 
ajrerd  to  by  (lie  House  on  Joly  19th,  by  a  role  of  187  y*as  to  Ji6  nay».  The  hill 
finally  pa<!ier|  the  Senate  on  tbr  £4th  9?  tbe  followina  July.  40  SeR^tors  rotinf!  in 
the  .liffirmatTVC  and  jo  in  the  nogatlvc  On  tbe  iamc  day  the  measure  waj  approved 
by  the  Pfcaident. 
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on  that  subject,  so  soon  as  the  tariff  should  again  be  taken  op. 
In  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  17,  1896, 
had  occurred  the  following  pledge : ' 

"We  believe  the  repea!  of  the  reciprocity  arrangHnents  nego- 
tiated by  the  last  Republican  administration  was  a  national  calamity, 
and  wc  demaind  their  renewal  and  extctision  on  such  terms  is  ^ill 
ntuitize  our  trade  with  other  nations,  remove  the  restrictions  which 
now  obstruct  the  sale  of  the  American  products  in  the  ports  of  olhtr 
Countries  and  secure  enlarged  markets  for  ihe  products  of  our  farmi, 
forests  and  factories.  Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures 
of  Republican  policy  and  go  hand  in  hand.  *  *  *  Redprodty  buUds 
up  foreign  trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus." 

Thus  the  usual  political  evasion  to  be  expected  in  such 
planks  was  hardly  to  be  found — at  least  in  its  customary  form 
—in  this  *'plank.'*  True,  the  beautiful  encomium  upon  reci- 
procity was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  statement  that  it  must 
necessarily  go  "hand  In  hand"  with  protection,  but  none  the 
less  it  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  path  had  been 
marked  out  too  definitely  to  admit  of  divergence,  and  that 
at  all  events  such  reciprocity  as  would  not  seriously  impair  the 
main  features  of  the  protective  policy  could  be  expected. 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  charged  that  the  reciprocity  of  the 
McKinley  Act  had  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  protective 
system,  and  it  might,  therefore^  be  expected  that  in  living  up 
to  the  platform  pledge  something  as  extensive  as  the  reci- 
procity of  the  McKinley  Act  would  be  restored. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Dingley  Act  contained  the  following 
provisions  for  reciprocity: 

"Sec  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries  and  their  colonies  producing  and  exporting 
to  this  country  the  following  articles: 

"Argols,  or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude:  brandies,  or  other 
spirtts  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grnin  or  other  materials;  cham- 
pagne and  all  other  sparkling  wines;  still  wines  and  vermuth;  paintings 
and  statuary,  or  any  of  them,  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
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ijLcdf  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  td 
time  Ihercaftcr,  to  enter  into  ncgotialions  with  the  governments  of 
those  countries  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  above-mentioned 
articles,  or  any  of  th?ra,  witli  a  view  to  ilie  arrangement  of  commercial 
agreements  in  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  jnay  be 
secured  in  favor  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  \ 
and  whenever  the  government  of  any  country  or  colony  producing 
and  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  above  mentioned  articles,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  or  make  concessions  in  favor  of  the  products  or  manufactures 
thereof,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  shall  be  reciprocal 
and  equivalent,  he  shall  bt,  and  is  hereby,  authofi^ed  and  empowered 
to  suiipend,  during  the  time  of  such  agreement  or  concession,  by  procla- 
mation to  that  e*fec^  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned in  this  act,  on  such  article  or  articles  so  exported  to  the  United 
Stales  from  such  country  or  colony,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the 
duties  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  article  or  articles  shall  be  as 
folio ws»  namely: 

"Argols,  or  crude  tartar,  or  vfine  I«s  cnade,  five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

"Brandies,  or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain 
or  other  material,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  proof  gallon, 

"Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  winc^,  in  bottles  containing 
not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  six  dollars  per 
dozen ;  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than  one-half 
pint,  three  dollars  per  dozen;  containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen ;  in  bottles  or  other  vessels 
containing  more  than  one  quart  each,  in  addition  tO  six  dollars  per 
dozen  bottles  on  the  quantities  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  per  gallon. 

*'Still  wines  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon; 
in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  one  (Jo?:cn  bottles  or  jugs  containing 
each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four 
bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  one  pint,  one  dollar 
and  twenty-fivc  cents  per  case,  and  any  excess  beyond  ihese  quantities 
found  in  such  hoUles  or  jugs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  four  cents 
per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  hut  no  separate  or  additional  duties 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles  or  jugs, 

"Paintings  in  oils  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
and  statuary,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"The  President  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  he  his  duty,  whenever 
be  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  such  agreement  in  this  section  mentioned 
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t3  not  being  fully  executed  by  the  Boveminetit  with  which  U  shall  have 
been  made,  to  revoke  such  suspension  and  notify  such  government 
thcreot 

"And  it  is  further  provided  that,  wjth  a  view  lo  secure  reciprocal 
trade  with  countries  producing  the  fotlowing  articles,  whenever  and  so 
often  as  the  President  shall  be  satiified  that  the  government  of  any 
country,  or  colony  of  such  government,  producing  and  exporting 
'Jircctly  or  indirectly  to  the  United  States  coffee,  tea,  and  tonquin, 
tonqua,  or  tonka  bcana.  and  vanilla  beans^  or  any  of  such  artides, 
imposes  duties  or  olher  exactions  upon  the  agricultural,  manufactured^ 
or  other  prodmcts  o£  the  United  States,  which,  in  view  of  the  inlroduc- 
tion  of  such  cotfee,  tea,  and  tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans,  and 
vanilla  beans,,  into  the  United  States,  as  in  thi$  act  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable, 
he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  procla^ 
matton  to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  free 
introduction  of  such  coffee,  tea,  and  tonquin.  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans, 
and  vanilla  beans,  of  the  products  of  such  country  or  colony,  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  deern  justi  and  in  such  case  and  during  such  suspension 
duties  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  coffee,  tea.  and  tonquin. 
tonqua,  or  tonka  beans,  and  vanilla  beans,,  the  products  or  exports, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  such  designated  country,  as  follows: 

*'0n  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

*'On  tea.  ten  cents  per  pound, 

"On  tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  vanilla 
beans,  two  dolIar^s  per  pound;  vanilla  beans,  eouimcreially  known  A9 
cuts,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

"Sec.  4-  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  secure 
reciprocal  trade  with  foreign  countries,  shall,  within  the  period  of 
two  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  airt,  enter  into  commercial 
treaty  or  treaties  with  any  other  country  or  countries  concerning  the 
admission  into  any  such  country  or  countries  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  and  disposition  therein, 
deemed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such 
treaty  or  treaties,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
United  States  therefrom,  shall  provide  for  the  reduction  during  a 
specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
act,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  thereof,  upon 
such  goods  as  or  merchandise  as  may  be  designated  therein  of  the 
country  or  countries  with  which  such  treaty  or  treaties  shall  be  made 
as  in  th'\a  section  provided  for;  or  shall  prtivide  for  the  transfer  during 
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Auch  period  from  the  dutiable  list  of  this  act  to  the  free  list  thereof 

of  such  goods,  wares,  snd  merehandise,  being  the  natural  products  of 
such  foreign  country  or  countries  and  not  of  the  United  States;  ov 
fhall  provide  for  the  retention  upon  the  free  list  of  this  act  during 
^  specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  such  goods,  wares,  and 
tiierchandi$c  now  included  in  said  free  list  as.  riay  be  designated 
therein;  and  when  any  such  treaty  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  Congress,  and  public  proclamation  made 
accordingly,  then  and  thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected 
by  the  United  States  upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  from  the  foreign  country  with  which  such  treaty  has  been 
made  shall,  during  the  period  provided  for,  be  the  duties  specified  ^nd 
provided  for  In  such  treaty,  and  none  other.*' 

The  bill,  of  course,  was  highly  protective.  It  not  only 
greatly  raised  duties  on  many  commodities  but  it  restored  the 
tariff  on  woo!,  taxed  hides  at  fifteen  per  cent,,  and  established 
an  elaborate  sugar  schedule 

In  studying  the  later  history  of  reciprocity,  this  sugar 
schedule  became  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Just  as  was 
the  case,  therefore,  with  the  Wilson  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
carefully  in  mind  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  Dingley 
Act  on  the  subject  of  sugar. 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  so  far  as  they  reUte  to  stigar, 
ran  as  follows; 

"aog.  Sugars  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete 
and  concentrated  molasses,  tesiing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  seventy* 
five  degrees,  ninety-five  one-hundrcdths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
for  every  additional  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  thirty-five 
onc-thousandlhs  of  one  cent  pw  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  in  proportion :  and  on  sugnr  above  number  si  xtcen  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  and  on  all  augar  which  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  refining,  one  cent  and  ninety-five  onc-hundredths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  molasses  testing  above  forty  degrees  and  not  above  fifty-six 
degrees,  three  cents  per  gallon;  testing  fifty-six  degrees  and  above, 
six  cents  per  gallon:  sugar  drainings  and  sugnr  sweepings  shall  be 
subject  to  duty  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to 
polariscopic  test:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  pro- 
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visions  oi  iht  lrea.ty  of  commerctal  reciprocity  concluded  bctitflcn  the 
United  Srates  and  th«  King  of  the  Hav^iiaii  Islands  on  the  ihirtietb  dzy 
of  January^  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj-fivc,  or  the  provisions  o£  any 
«ct  of  Congress  berctofpre  passed  for  the  execution  of  ibc  same. 

*'2iQ.  Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  four  cents  per  pound;  jocose 
or  irrape  sugar,  one  and  one-haU  cents  per  pound;  sugar  cane  in  its 
tiitturat  state,  or  unmanufactured,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

**3ti.  Saccharine,  one  dollar  and  fifty  Cfznts  per  pound  and  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"212.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  valued  at  tifteen  cents  per  pound  or  le«s,  and  en  sugars 
after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored  or  in  any  way  adulterated, 
four  cents  per  pound,  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  valued  at 
more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  cenltim  ad  valorem.  The 
weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate  covertngs,  other  than  the  outer 
packing  case  or  other  covering,  shatt  be  iadtidcd  in  the  dutiable  wcigfat 
and  the  value  of  the  merchandise." 

Why  this  schedule  was  of  moment  in  its  bearing  on  beet 
sugar  and  the  progress  of  that  industry,  it  will  be  possible 
to  discuss  at  greater  length  later  on.  The  point  of  first  impor- 
tance here  is  to  get  dearly  in  mind  exactly  what  it  was 
that  was  done  by  the  Dingley  Act  on  the  subject  of  sugar. 
Few  Congressmen,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  understood 
even  remotely  what  had  been  done,  and  much  of  the  vagtie 
and  misleading  talk  which  was  heard  during  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity debate  was  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Dingley  provisions.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  duty  of  forty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  had  been  imposed  on  ail  raw  s^ugar 
under  the  act  of  ii@94.  The  price  of  raw  sugar,  however,  had 
steadily  fallen,  owing  to  coatinued  over^-production  in  all 
countries  of  the  world.  In._jgj6  fortj^  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
meant  a  duty  of  less  than  a  cent  a  pound  on  imported  raw 
sugar.  The  revenue  frottTTtris  auiiiCe  had  consequently  been 
relatively  small.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  sugar 
schedule  already  given,  and  a  compatison  of  prices  ruling  in 
the  market,  what  the  Dingley  Act  Hid  wac  .to  suhi^taf^tTaity 
double  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.    To  start  with»  it  was  made 
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sprafic  instead  of  ad  valorem,  AUliougli  it  was  cleverly  fixed 
at  one  cent  a  pound  on  sugar  of  seventy-five  degrees  (polari- 
scope  test)  it  was  gradually  increased  to  1.65  cents  on  ninety- 
five  degree  sugar,  which  was  the  ordinary  purity  of  the  raw 
sugar  of  commerce.  A  great  deal  of  credit  was  assumed  by 
the  Republicans  for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  tlie  West,  but  in  truth  Ihis  protec- 
tion was  no  greater  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  tlie  then  non- 
existent beet  sugar  industry  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
_McKinley  Aet  The  reaJ  motive  for  imposing  liiis  duty  on 
raw  sugar  was  the  need  of  revenue,  raw  sugar  being  a  most 
certain  and  productive  source  of  income.  On  refined  sugar, 
the  Dingley  Act  granted  a  duty  of  1.95  cents  per  pound.  This, 
however,  was  .125  cents  greater  than  the  duty  to  be  imposed 
upon  raw  sugar  of  100  degrees.  For  the  process  of  refining, 
therefore,  an  extra  protection  of  one-eig!ith  of  a  cent  (-125) 
was  given.  This  was  the  so-called  '^diffcrentiar  of  which 
so  much  was  said  during  the  Cuban  sugar  debate.  It  was 
the  excess  protection  given  to  refined  sugar  as  compared  with 
raw  sugar  of  an  equal  grade  of  saccharinity.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  had 
been  granted  upon  all  sugar  coming  from  countries  paying  an 
export  bounty.  In  1897  an  alteration  was  further  introduced 
into  this  provision,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  impose  on  such  bounty-fed  sugars  coun- 
tervailing duties  equal  in  amount  to  the  export  bounties. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897  adopted  a  new  departure  in  the 
method  of  providing  for  reciprocity.  To  the  so-called  "tropical 
reciprocity"  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  a  much  modified  form 
it  now  attempted  to  add  reciprocity  which  would  result  in 
making  certain  concessions  to  some  European  countries  in 
which  it  was  believed  that  our  manufacturers  might  find  a 
market  for  their  goods.  The  articles  selected,  of  course,  had  to 
be  of  a  character  which  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
industries  of  the  United   States.     Thus  two  kinds  of  reci- 
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procity  were  provided  for.  The  concessions  made,  however, 
were  so  limited  and  the  scope  of  the  agreements  which  could 
be  negotiated  was  clearly  so  small  that  the  framcrs  of  the 

act  were  ashamed  to  leave  the  subject  after  providing  for 
reciprocity  on  the  narrow  and  superficial  basis  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded-  It  therefore  added  a  third  kind  of  reci- 
procity. It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  with  some  care  the 
different  classes  of  reciprocitj'  agreement  which  were  tkus 
made  possible  by  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

As  has  just  been  said,  the  Dingley  Act  undertook  to  retain 
the  so-called  "tropical  reciprocity"  which  was  intended  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  trade  with  the  South  American  countries. 
The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  producers  of  certain 
of  the  coQiraodittes  which  were  made  the  foimdation  for  the 
reciprocity  treaties.  It  was,  therefore,  sought  to  omit  the  parts 
of  these  provisions  which  had  caused  offense.  Hides  were 
taken  from  the  list  of  "reciprocity  commodities"  and  hori- 
zontally taxed  at  fifteen  per  cent.  Sugar  was  treated  as  already 
described  and  was  also  eliminated  from  among  the  "reciprocity 
commodities.'*  In  place  of  free  hides  and  free  sugar,  it  was 
provided  that  "tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans  and  vanilla 
beans,*'  should  be  substituted — ^a  pitiful  concession  after  the 
important  articles  of  sugar  and  hides  had  been  removed.  Only 
coffee  and  tea  were  retained  on  the  free  lisL 

After  llie  same  principle,  a  new  kind  of  reciprocity  with 
European  countries  was  arranged  for.  It  was  specified  that 
the  President,  in  return  for  corresponding  concessions  for 
American  goods,  might  admit  at  lower  rates,  argols.  or  crude 
tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude;  brandies,  or  other  spirits  manufac- 
tured or  distilled  from  other  spirits,  champagne  and  all  other 
sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  ^'ermnth  ;  paintings  and  statu- 
ary.  In  case  suitable  concessions  were  not  made,  but  the 
various  countries  should  go  on  charging  unfair  duties  upon 
American  products,  tlie  President  was  authorised  to  order 
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Specified  rates  of  duty  collected  upon  each  of  the  articles  enu- 
merated. Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  offer  of  concessions  in 
these  carefully  selected  and  uiiimjiortant  artlcics  we  wtTe  to  try 
to  buy  openings  for  our  commodities  abroad,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  practically  hopeless  for  us  to  expect  to  secure 
modifications  of  European  tariffs  on  our  cereals — ^so  far  as 
any  existed — by  the  offer  of  such  minute  concessions^  it  was 
apparent,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  the  openings  hoped  for 
were  to  be  for  our  manufactures. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Dingley  provisions 
was  found  in  the  third  kind  of  reciprocity  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
in  the  cases  already  cited  the  discretion  of  deciding  when 
to  place  the  goods  already  mentioned  on  the  Tree  list  was 
left  to  the  President  without  further  action  by  Congress.  But 
in  the  provision  for  tl^e  third  kind  of  reciprocity,  it  was  speci- 
fied that  all  arrangements  were  to  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate.  The  agreements  negotiated 
were  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  upon 
as  favorable  terms  as  possible.  In  return  therefor  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  provide  for  the  reduction,  during  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
Dingley  duties  upon  such  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  the  treaties  were  negotiated  as  might  be 
agreed  upon.  In  any  case,  a  ratification  by  the  Senate  was 
necessary.  Thus  a  large  field  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  a 
reciprocity  policy  was  suggested,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
Congress  would  prove  sufficiently  pliable  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  President  who  had  negotiated  the  treaties  in  question. 
The  Dingley  Act  must  therefore  be  looked  at  from  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  view.  So  far  as  it  actually  took  measures  toward 
the  establishment  of  reciprocity,  it  must  be  ranked  far  behind 
the  McKinley  Act,  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  provisions  for 
potential  reciprocity  it  marked  out  a  field  far  more  extensive 
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moderate  persons  who  saw  plainly  enough  that  protectionism 
could  be  carried  too  far.  and  that  if  loo  extreme  a  policy  were 
accepted,  it  would  inevitably  result  in  alienating  some  interests 
which  otherwise  jnight  be  saved  to  the  protectionist  ranks. 
It  was  practically  necessary  tliat  the  result  of  such  conflicting 
forceSi  both  within  and  without  the  dominant  party,  should 
be  a  compromise  on  tlie  subject  of  reciprocity.  The  Wilson 
tariff  had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  fear  of  an)*thing  approach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  as  applied  to  staple 
articles,  like  sugar,  hides,  etc.  Therefore^  there  was  a  prac- 
tical certainty  that  in  any  legislation  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  more  than  ever  sought  to  avoid  this  danger  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  place  the  reciprocity  plan  upon  a  basis 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  as  many  interests,  and  obnoxious 
to  as  few,  as  possible. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  struggle,  it  appeared  that 
interest  in  the  tariff  question  had  been  almost  wholly  lo«st. 
The  frenzied  outcry  for  silver,  originated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  seemed 
to  have  captivated  the  imaginations  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Democrats,  and  tlie  protests  of  the  conservative  tariff  reformers 
were  drowned  in  the  "silver  chorus/* 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  provided  for  reciprocity 
in  the  following  words : ' 

"Sec.  j.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cqualizinE  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  counI^^cs^  and  their  colonics,  producing  and 
exporting  to  iliis  country  the  folltjwing  articles;  ArgoU,  or  crude 
lartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude;  chicle;  brandies,  manufactured  or  distilled 
from  grain  or  other  materials  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act;  charripagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines:  ^till  wines,  including 
ginger  wine  or  gingi^r  cordial  and  vcrmutli;  laces  made  of  gilk  or  of 
which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value;  all  mineral  waters, 
and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral 
waters,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act:  paintings  and  statuary; 
Kugar,  molasses,  and  other  articles  provided  for  in  paragarph  20S  of 
Schedule  E  of  thia  act,  or  any  of  them,  the  President  be,  and  he  is  herehy, 
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aiithortzcd,  as  ?c*>ii  a^  mav  he  after  the  p-issage  of  this  act,  and  from 
time  to  time  therta(tf_T,  lo  enter  into  ncgaliation^  with  the  government-": 
of  those  countries  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  ahnvc-mcntione*! 
articles,  or  any  of  ihem,  with  a  view  to  the  arrangemi;ni  of  commercial 
agreements  in  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  conTcssions  may  be 
secured  in  favor  of  the  prodi-cts  and  manufactures  o£  (he  United  States; 
and  whenever  the  government  of  any  country,  or  colony,  producins 
and  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  above-mentioned  articles,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  United 
Slates,  or  make  concesiions  in  favor  of  the  pr^riducts  on  manufactures 
thereof,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  (he  President,  shall  be  reciprocal 
and  equivalent,  he  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  suspend,  during  the  time  of  such  agreement  or  concession,  by  procla- 
mation to  that  effect,  tbc  imposition  and  coJlection  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned in  this  act,  on  such  article  or  articles  so  exported  to  the  Uaited 
States  from  such  country  or  colony,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the 
duties  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  such  article  or  articles,  shall  be 
as  follows,  namely: 

"Argols,  or  crude  tartar^  or  wine  lees,  crude,  one  cent  per  pound. 
"Chicle,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

"Brandies^  manufactured  or  distilled  from  gr.iin  or  other  materials 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  two  doUars  per  proof  ^llon. 
"Champagne,  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing 
not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  six  dollars  per  dozen; 
containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than  one^half  pint,  three 
dollars  per  dozen;  containiiig  one-half  pint  each,  or  less,  one  dollai* 
and  fifty  cents  per  dozen :  in  bottles  or  other  vessels  containing  more  than 
one  quart  each,  in  addition  to  six  dollars  per  dozen  hottles  on  the 
quantities  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ninety 
cents  per  gallon. 

"Stilt  wines,  including  ginger,  wine  or  ginger,  cordial  and  vermuth, 
in  casks,  fifty  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  one  dozen 
bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than 
one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than 
one  pint,  one  doMar  and  sixty  cents  per  ca^^e,  and  any  excess  beyond 
these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  Jugs  shnll  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  five  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  addi- 
tional duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles  or  jug*L. 

"Laces  made  of  silk  or  of  which  ?ilk  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  fifty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"All  mineral  waters,  ard  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters, 
and  all  artificial  mineral  wiilers,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
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in  green  or  colored  gUss  botties  containingf  not  mate  thin  one  pint» 
twenty  cents  per  dozen;  if  containing  more  than  on*  pint,  and  not 
more  than  one  quart,  twenty-eight  cents  per  dozen  bodies,  but  no 
Separate  or  additional  duties  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles;  if 
imported  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottle* 
or  if  imported  in  such  bottles  containing  more  than  otic  quart,  twenty 
cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  on 
the  bottles  and  other  coverings  at  the  same  rate  as  would  be  charged 
if  imported  empty  or  separately, 

"Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors^  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawin|^, 
and  statuary,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  cent 
ad  valorem, 

"Sugar,  molasses,  and  other  articles,  provided  for  in  paragraph 
ao6,  of  Schedule  C  of  this  act,  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  duty  imposed 
thereon  in  said  paragraph  20S, 

"And  it  further  provided  that  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  producing  the  following  articles^  whenever  and  iO  often 
as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  government  of  any  country 
or  colony  of  such  government,  producing  and  exporting  to  the  United 
States  coffee,  tea.  and  hides,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or 
other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural,  manufactured,  or  other  products 
of  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  Buch. 
coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United  States,  he  may  deem  to  be 
Tcciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  relating  to  the  free  introduction  of  such  coffee,  tta 
and  hidcSt  raw  or  uncured.  whether  dry»  salted^  or  pickled;  Angora 
goat-skins,  raw,  without  the  wool,  unmanufactured;  asses'  skins,  raw  or 
unman ufactiired,  and  skins,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on,  of  the 
products  of  such  country  or  colony,  for  such  lime  as  he  shall  deem 
]U3t;  and  in  such  case  and  during  such  suspension,  duties  shall  bd 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  the  products  or 
exports  from  such  designated  country,  as  follows  t 

"On  coffec«  three  cents  per  pound 

"On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

"Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled;  Angota 
goat-skins,  raw,  without  the  wool,  unmanufactured;  asses'  skins,  raw 
or  unmanufactured;  and  skiits,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  oi^ 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound." 

When  presenting  the  bill.  Mr.  Dingley  called  attention  to 
the  clause  relative  to  reciprocity  contained  in  it.    In  the  report 
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of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  appeared  the  following 
explanation  of,  and  euIog>'  i3pon,  the  reciprocity  provisions 
therein  submitted :  * 

"The  reciprocity  policy  inaugurated  in  the  tariff  of  i8ga,  which 
proved  so  great  a  success  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  is  not  only 
restored,  btit  enlarged.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  if^.  authDrizing 
the  President  to  impose  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  skins  and  hides^  in 
case  the  conntries  exporting  such  articles  decline  to  extend  equiv^enjc 
concessions  to  exports  from  the  United  States,  are  re-enacted,  sugar 
being  transfered  to  the  schedule  of  attidea  Upon  which  duties  art 
imposed. 

"The  President  is  further  authorized  to  negotiate  with  countries 
exporting  argols,  chicle,  champagne,  brandy,  sugar,  wines,  mineral 
waters,  paintings  and  statuary,  and  silk  laces,  with  a  view  to  secure 
reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  in  favor  of  the  products  or  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  in  which  event  he  is  empowered  to 
suspend  the  duties  imposed  in  the  proposed  revision,  and  thereafter 
such  articles  imported  from  any  country  making  such  reciprocal  con- 
ccs»onB  shall  be  admitted  at  the  lower  rates  of  duty  provided  by  this. 
vbilt. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  extension  of  the  reciprocity  policy  of  the 
tariff  of  1890,  strengthened  by  the  tenders  of  lower  duties  as  a  con- 
cession in  return  for  equivalent  concessions,  will  result  in  even  more 
advantageous  commercial  advantages  than  those  that  were  secured 
under  the  act  of  1S90." 

Thus  the  issue  was  at  once  thrown  before  the  conflicting 
parties  at  the  outset  of  the  debate  in  the  lower  chamber.  At 
once  the  cudgels  were  taken  up  in  favor  of  reciprocity  by  a 
group  of  Republican  representatives  of  moderate  tariff  views. 

The  standpoint  of  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  was  thus 
stated  by  Representative  Hopkins : " 

"What,  however,  in  my  opinion,  wilt  prove  to  be  the  chief  glory  of 
the  bilK  if  enacted  into  law,  is  the  reciprocity  principle  that  was  made  so 
prominent  a  part  of  the  law  of  i8qo.  *  *  *  Jn  the  present  biiil  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  has  been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  France.  Germany,  Belgium  and  other  European 
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countries,  as  welt  as  Mexico  and  the  Ceatral  and  South  American 
States." 

Mr,  Hopkins  also  found  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
reaction  indicated  in  the  Dingley  bill  by  its  failure  to  retain 
sugar  among  the  commodities  forming  subjects  of  reciprocity. 
Every  man  on  the  floor*  of  course,  knew  perfectly  well  why 
sugar  had  practically  been  omitted.  It  had  grown  into  a 
domestic  industry  of  some  importance  during  the  seven  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  thu  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and 
its  producers  were  no  longer  willing  that  it  should  be  used 
as  a  pawn  in  the  reciprocity  game.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  some  colorable  excuse  for  its  omission. 
This  was  done  in  the  following  words :  * 

*'Sugar  IS  to  become  one  of  the  great  pro^lucts  of  this  country. 
*  *  •  We  stand  for  protection  first  and  foremost,  and  we  desire  to 
coup!*  with  that  the  principle  of  opening  foreign  markets  for  our 
goods,  •  •  •  ijut  it  would  not  do  at  all  lo  take  all  the  duly  frofti 
sugar,  because  if  we  did,  Germany  would  furnish  us  all  the  sugar  that 
would  be  consumed  here,  and  would  destroy  the  industry  in  this 
country." 

Mr  Hopkins  also  set  forth  the  general  attitude  of  the 
reciprocity  Repubhcans  in  very  clear  terms : ' 

"Reciprocity  is  scientific  protection  and  is  adapted  to  onr  improved 
tommtfrcial  conditions  and  civilization.  ♦  *  *  It  has  been  found 
to  work  admirably  in  {European]  countries,  U  has  given  ibem  the 
control  o£  the  markets  of  the  world  on  many  of  the  articles  specified  in 
thev  commercial  or  reciprocal  agreements." 

These  views  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  reciprocity  in 
gaining  a  foothold  for  our  products  in  foreign  markets,  were, 
of  course,  sharpjy  antagonized.  On  behalf  of  the  Democrats 
Mr.  Todd  contended :  * 

"An  *  •  •  iniquity  exists  in  ihe  so-called  'reciprocity*  features 
of  this  bilL  *  ♦  •  Who  derived  any  beneiit  from  the  practical 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  McfGnley  law  but  the  pork- 
packing,  and  the  beef-packing,  the  milling  and  the  sugar  trusts?  The 
AUgar  that  thp  Havemeyer  trust  had  bought  vp  in  Germany  and  Cuba, 
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under  the  high-pro  tec  rive  tariff  prior  to  the  arrangeraenta  for  the  rcci- 
prqtity  treaties  was  thus  let  in  free  under  such  reciprocity,  with  an 
advantage  of  several  miUiotis  of  dollars  to  that  trust,  and  resulting  in 
driving  Mr.  SpreckeU,  their  great  competitor  prior  thereto,  into  the 
comfainRtion ;  while  the  pork  and  beef  of  the  packing  trusts  were  then 
admitted  free,  Of  practically  so^  into  Germany,  and  the  flour  of  the 
milling  trust  into  Cuba," 

Thus  the  claim  was  agaiti  made  that  the  gains,  in  our 
foreig;n  trade,  if  any,  accrued  only  to  privileged  classes  in, this 
country  ratlier  than  to  the  consumer.  Some  went  further, 
contending  in  plain  terms  that  McKinley  reciprocity  had  had 
no  perceptible  effect  in  enlarging  trade,  even  along  the  lines 
and  for  the  benefit  o£  the  classes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Todd  in 
the  extract  already  quoted. 

But  there  were  other  speakers  who,  while  apparently  con- 
fessing the  assumed  benefits  of  the  reciprocity  clause,  could 
not  bear  to  see  their  political  opponents  profiting  by  the  accep- 
tance of  what  they  supposed  to  be  Democratic  ideas*  The 
notion  that  the  Dingley  bill  was  an  effort  to  steal  the  Demo- 
cratic thunder  was  openly  advocated  by  Mr,  Bell,  in  his  speech 
of  the  22d  of  March :  * 

*'Our  friends  talk  as  if  they  had  just  discovered  reciprocity.  Why, 
SiFf  it  has  been  a  principlie  of  every  pohtieal  party.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  first  tariff  act.  •  *  *  I  want  to  know  whether  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  want  reciprocity  now,  or  is  this  principle  to  be  perverted, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  some  sugar  monopoly  of  Cuba  or  Hawaii 
jet  their  sugar  into  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  monopoly?  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  what  this  reciprocity  means. 
*  *  *  When  the  Democrats  put  an  article  on  the  free  list,  the  Repub- 
lican party  shouts  'Democratic  free  trade,*  white  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  Republican  wanta  to  put  it  on  the  free  list,  he  has  a  little  scheme 
which  he  calls  'reciprocity.'  but  whieh  is  simple  free  trade  in  its  most 
cunning'  form  under  another  name,  under  which  the  Republicans  some- 
times even  bribe  other  countries  to  join  in  free  trade  with  us." 

So,  also*  Mr.  Talbert"  contended  that: 

"Our  Republican  brethren  say  that  they  will  pry  open  the  foreign 
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tnarkct«  by  their  *recipfocily'  provision.  •  •  •  So»  ^itvr  all.  ihc 
great  Republican  party  is  trying  to  steal  our  Democratic  ideas  away 
from  us  by  caUing  it  by  a  different  natuc.  They  are  trying  to  take  our 
fr«  trade  robe  oft  of  us,  and  don  it  themselves  aod  parade  it  before  the 
country  as  'reciprocity,' " 

A  good  many  members^  however,  recognized  that  the 
Dinglcy  dattse  was  inadequate  to  the  attaitiment  of  even  the 
results  aimed  at  by  its  author.  There  was  a  clear  expression 
of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  tlie  bill  were 
far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  McKinley  Act. 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hold  out  sufficient  inducements  to 
foreign  countries  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  us. 

As  Mr.  Kerr  **  described  the  situation  apropos  of  an  amend* 
ment  in  which  he  sought  to  secure  the  re-enactment  of  the 
reciprocity  clause  of  the  law  of  [890: 

*^he  inducement  in  thh  bill  is  not  oidy  insufllcieat,  wholly  insuffi- 
cient, but  so  far  short  of  a  fair  ^luivaJrnt  of  what  we  must  ask  as  10 
require  a  nation  to  treat  with  us  to  be  without  dignity  or  5«nse. 

"Let  us  rather  adopt  the  McKinlcv  p]an.  •  •  •  Instead  of  offcr- 
itig  to  remit  duty,  let  us  propose  to  put  11  on,  unless  unreasonable, 
excessive  and  unequal  exactions  upon  our  products  are  removed. 
•  •  •  Can  wc  say  to  France,  with  any  hope  of  consideration,  *you 
remit  sixty  per  cent,  of  your  duty  on  American  flour,  and  we  will 
remit  eight  per  cent,  of  our  duty  on  your  stlk  laces,  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  our  duty  on  champagne^  Can  we  say  to  Germany,  with  her 
thousand  grist  mills,  'you  reduce  your  duty  on  American  tlour  sLvty-six 
per  ceni,,  and  we  will  reduce  our  duly  on  mineral  waters  thirty-three 
per  cent,  and  on  beet  sugar  eight  per  cent.?'  Can  wc  say  to  Spain 
regarding  Cuba,  'reduce  your  duty  on  American  flour  tliree  hundred 
per  cent,  in  consideration  thai  we  throw  off  eight  per  cent,  on  su^r?' " 

This  plea  for  retaliatory  reciprocity  on  the  ^IcKJnley  plan 
was  both  logical  and  in  accord  with  the  current  usage  of 
European  countries.  It  was  logical  because  it  involved  a  less 
outlay  of  time  and  strength  tn  negotiation,  and  because  it  put 
the  tariff  threat  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  reciprocity  idea» 
as  then  advocated,  in  a  clear  and  perfectly  distinct  form.    It 
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was  in  harmony  with  existing  usage,  because  it  represented 
the  notions  ^t  the  bottom,  for  example,  of  the  French  minimum 
and  maximum  system  carried  to  their  logical  outcome.  Yet, 
by  1897,  the  interests  which  thought  themselves  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  reciprocity  had  already  developed  too  far  to  permit 
of  the  readoption  of  the  McKinley  provisions. 

Some  Democrats  were  reduced  to  rather  amusing  straits 
in  their  arguments  against  reciprocity  as  a  policy.  In  many 
instances  they  failed  to  combat  the  proposed  plan  upon  obvious 
grounds  and  resorted  to  various  arguments  of  more  than  ques- 
tionable validity.  Thus  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Missouri,  on  the  23d 
of  March,  in  reply  to  certam  Republican  advocates  of  the 
Dingley  bill,  remarked ;  ^- 

"You  propose  to  fiive  us  reciprocity.  Reciprocity  with  whom? 
The  McKinley  law  gave  tts  reciprocity,  not  with  the  great  states 
of  Europe,  that  consume  the  surplus  agricuitural  products  of  this 
country,  but  with  some  o£  the  Spanish-AiTierican  countries,  and  with 
some  of  the  small  islands,  adjacent  to  our  coast.  What  did  we  send  to 
the  Spanish- American  rt-publics?  Agricultural  implements  and  farm 
machinery,  to  be  used  in  developing  their  wheat  fields  that  are  now 
competing  with  our  own.  Who  was  benefited  by  these  reciprocity 
Ireaties  ?  The  same  trusts  and  combines  that  were  benefited  by  other 
features  of  the  McKinley  bill  *  *  *  and  will  be  further  benefited 
by  the  p^^ssage  of  ihc  bill  now  under  consideration." 

However,  the  idea  thus  rather  crudely  put — that  reciprocity, 
while  hypocritically  pretending  to  favor  the  fanner,  was  really 
devised  merely  with  a  view  to  opening  markets  for  manufac- 
tures, was  very  widely  held  atnong  the  members  who  opposed 
the  Dingley  law.  While  the  trust  problem  had  not  then  been 
given  the  attention  which  it  later  received,  it  was  already  com- 
ing into  notice,  and  the  rather  severe  straits  to  which  the  farmer 
had  heen  reduced,  after  the  commercial  troubles  which  followed 
the  crisis  of  1893,  had  again  put  him  tn  the  position  of  chronic 
sufferer,  so  much  heralded  by  his  friends  and  apologises  in  Con- 
j  gress.    The  operation  of  the  McKinley  treaties^  ahhough  their 
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duration  had  not  been  great  in  point  of  time,  had  been  quite 
enough  to  show  that  reciprocity,  as  then  providetl  for,  h^tt  no 
effect  whatever  on  our  exports  of  unmantifactured  cereals. 
It  had  demonstrated  that  those  countries  which  needed  the 
products  of  our  farms  would  get  them  without  effort  on  our 
part  to  force  open  their  markets,  while  it  had  shown  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  results,  if  any,  to  be  attributed  to  ttci- 
pFocity  were  to  be  observed  in  our  exports  of  maaufacturtid 
goods. 

One  thing  which  tended  to  bear  out  the  notion  vaguely 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Cochran  in  the  speech  already  quoted,  was  the 
consciousness  that  the  basis  of  reciprocity  had  actually  changed. 
Mr.  Cochran's  way  of  noting  this  feature  of  the  case  was  to  say 
that  under  the  McKinley  Act  our  manufacturers  had  been 
aided  in  exporting  the  farm  machinery-,  and  that  this  was 
now  used  in  building  up  a  wheat  trade  in  South  America, 
which  effectually  destroyed  the  chance  of  gaining  a  foothold 
for  our  millers  in  Brazilian  and  other  markets.  Behind  this 
dim  suggestion,  however,  was  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  Argentine  wheat  fields  had  actually  given 
us  a  serious  competitor  in  grain,  not  only  in  South  America^ 
but  in  the  world  market.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the 
feasibility  of  any  further  effort  to  control  South  American 
trade  in  cereals  was  dearly  indicated  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
24th  of  March:" 

"We  are  acceding  to  the  requests  from  the  millers,  the  a^culturtsts 
uid  the  manufacturers  of  this  counuy,  ajid  wc  are  rcstoritig;  that 
Irectprodty  with  South  .Ajtnencai ;  although  1  regret  to  »y  Uui  I 
fear  the  opportunity  aad  advantage  conCJLincd  in  the  redprocity  claa$e 
of  189a  ij  lost" 

Mr,  Adams  went  on  to  show  that  the  chance  of  a  flour  trade 
with  Brazil  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  free  admission  of  Argen' 
tine  wheat  into  that  country  and  the  erection  of  mills  there, 
while  the  Cuban  trade  had   been  sacrtiiced  because   of  th« 
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strained  nature  of  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  recognition  of  this  fundamental  factor 
in  the  situation,  Mr.  Adams  and  those  whom  he  represented 
apparently  thought  it  worth  while  to  persevere  in  the  attempt 
to  reconquer  the  South  American  trade,  for  he  highly  praised 
the  results  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  deplored  the  alleged 
falling  off  in  our  exports  to  those  countries  after  the  passage; 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1894. 

The  belief  that  this  trade  could  be  regained  was  likewise 
expressed  by  numerous  others  who  admitted  that  it  appeared 
for  the  lime  being  to  have  been  lost.  Thus,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
already  cited  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  reciprocity  policy, 
expressed  his  views  on  the  Bra2ilian  situation  as  follows : 

"Why  should  not  Brazil  come  to  ihe  United  States  far  the  flour 
and  wheat  and  other  products  consumed  by  her  people,  instead  of 
going  to  Europ-e  or  the  Argentine  Republic?  *  *  *  but  if  it  is  once 
establtshed  that  trade  must  be  reciprocal  and  that  coffee,  hides,  etc., 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  markets  of  this  country  free,  unless 
concessions  are  extended  to  the  farm  ;iiid  other  products  of  this 
country"  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  cxtortiug  a  reciprocity  agreement 
without  delay." 

The  idea  of  limiting  our  reciprocity  negotiations  largely 
to  South  American^  and  to  some  unimportant  European,  prod- 
ucts, even  though  leaving  also  a  certain  possibility  for  manu- 
facturing reciprocity  (to  be  ratified  by  Congress  should  that 
body  see  fit)  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  certain  leading 
Republicans,  These  men  came  from  districts  that  felt  the  need 
of  the  cheap  raw  materials  which  might  be  obtained  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  reciprocity  principle,  or  which  had 
an  abundance  of  such  material  for  which  a  market  was  needed. 
Thus  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  stated  on  the  30th  of  March  ** 
that: 

"What  I  believe  is  just  and  right  is  an  adjustment  of  the  tariffs  be- 
tween the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  ihe  United  States  of  America,  that 
would  reciprocate  between  the  United  States  and  that  section  of  the  Do- 
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nunion  that  produces  no  coal  and  maintain  a  legitimate  and  fair  laiiff  Jn 
that  s«tJon  where  the  Nova  Scotia  coa]  becomes  a  competitor.  It  is  to 
the  interest  o£  Canada  to  buy  our  coal  all  along  the  border  line  of 
Ontario.  *  *  *  If  we  can  have  a  liberal  concession  from  Canada 
in  respect  to  the  coal  that  goes  into  that  section  of  Canada  which 
produces  no  coal  in  competiEion^  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  and  we  will 
alt  favor  it :  but  I  will  not  consent  to  make  concessions  all  on  our  acJc, 
while  they  hold  on  to  the  substance  on  the  other  side." 

This  idea  of  reciprocity,  however,  found  comparatively  little 
favor  on  the  floor,  for  the  coal  and  other  producing  interests 
of  the  East  were  altogether  too  strong  to  make  any  such  notion 
practical,  however  much  it  mig^ht  be  advocated  by  Western 
mine  owners. 

There  were  a  certain  number  of  Representatives  who 
objected  to  reciprocity  on  the  oM  ground  that  it  was  likely  to 
infringe  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  should  power  be 
granted  to  tlie  Executive  to  negotiate  tariff  treaties  involving 
reductions  of  the  duties  fixed  in  the  lower  chamber.  A  con- 
siderable party  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  reciprocity  ought  to 
to  be  secured  by  concurrent  legislation  ratlier  tlian  by  treaty. 
This  notion  was  also  used  by  Democratic  members  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incorporation  of  the  reciprocity  clause  into  the  bill. 
Others  even  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  Representa- 
tive  W.  A.  Smith  baldly  stated  on  the  31st  of  March  :  '* 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  upon  the  reciprocity  clause  in  this  biiL  •  *  • 
The  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  full  and  absolute  power 
to  enter  upon  such  negotiations  with  European  countries  as  will  give 
lis  back  the  fifteen  commercial  treaties  tliat  were  so  cruelly  destroyed 
try  the  Democratic  party  under  the  Wilson  bill." 

Later,  Mr.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  tlie  extended  adoption  of 
the  reciprocity  policy,  further  exclaimed; 

"Tn  the  face  of  this  world-wide  effort  on  the  part  of  the  most 
sdvaiKed  nations  1  reciprocity  negotiations]  •  •  •  how  short* 
sighted  and  unjustifiable  seems  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  p^ty/' 
{in  opposing  the  reciprocity  clause] ! 
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sentiment  which,  while  doubtless  comprehensible  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  exigency,  sounds  strangely  enough 
in  view  of  Mr.  Smiths  opposition  to  Cuban  reciprocity  during 
the  session  of  1901-1902. 

The  debate  in  the  House  had  thus  been  frag^nentary  and 
inconclusive.  This,  indeed,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  so  little  time  had  been  afforded  for  discnsston. 
In  the  Senate,  moreover,  it  appeared  that  there  might  be  little 
or  no  debate  on  the  reciprocity  provision.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  which  the  Dingley  bill  had  gone,  suggested 
that  the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  House  sliould  be  elimi- 
nated, and  left  the  matter  open  for  further  discussion.  The 
situation  was  very  clearly  explained  by  Senator  Aldrich  who, 
on  May  25,  said: 

It  ts  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  provision  which 
will  enable  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  within  certain  fixed 
limits  and  without  further  legislative  action,  to  enter  upon  arrange- 
ments or  to  negotiate  reciprociiy  treaties  looking  to  an  extension  of 
our  foreign  trade.  "In  suggesting  the  striking  out  of  the  Hou^ie  pro- 
vision, the  Committee  had  no  purpose  of  abandoning  the  Republican 
reciprocity  policy.  ■  *  *  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  in  this  respect  would  not  prove  effective."  " 

This  reciprocity  provision  was,  however,  a  long  time  in 
taking  shape.  On  June  30.  Senator  Allison  offered  an  amend- 
tnent  in  heu  of  the  reciprocity  provisions  adopted  by  the  House. 
That  amendment  gave  the  President  full  power  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  reciprocal  agreements  with  other  countries,  but  speci- 
fied that  their  final  ratification  must  depend  upon  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  was  to  negotiate,  within  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  reciprocity  treaties  which 
should  be  eflfective  for  at  least  five  years.  In  these  negotiations 
he  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  list  of  enumerated  articles* 
but  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  from  i1k-  lUitiahlc  to  the  free 
list  such  articles  as  were  the  natural  products  of  the  country 

^^  CfiKgrusiouai  Rrard,  sstli  Coitereu,  int  aosiof),  Voi  3i>,  p.  1333. 
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with  which  the  treat}-  was  made,  or  to  rectucs  the  rates  of  duty 
on  other  articles  imported  from  that  country  to  a  raaxinium 
extent  of  twenty  per  cent*  or  less.^' 

Even  under  tiiese  circumstances  and  at  that  late  date,  the 
reciprocity  debate  did  not  at  once  open.  On  the  2d  of  July, 
however,  a  finance  committee  amendment  was  brought  up  and 
passed,  by  which  the  House  reciprocity  section  was  stricken 
out,  and  in  Heu  thereof  was  enacted  a  retaliatory  reciprocity 
.provision.  In  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  "ordered 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  bounties  or  grants  paid  by 
foreign  countries  upon  exports  to  the  United  States  afTd"^to 
increase  the  duty  on  such  articles  to  a  corresponding  amourif 
when  these  articles  were  imported  by  us."  Thus  was  readied 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  the  reciprocity  matter.  After  a 
struggle  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  reciprocity  had  now  been 
lopped  and  pruned  until  nothing  was  left  save  a  bare  threat — a 
threat  to  impose  retaliatory  duties  upon  the  goods  of  all  coun- 
tries which  encouraged  exports  to  the  United  States,  This 
amendment  as  finally  passed  became  section  five  of  the  Dingtey 
Act.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  apparent  that  to  leave  the  reci- 
procity problem  at  this  point,  and  to  do  notliing  in  the  way  of 
redeeming  the  Republican  pledge,  would  lay  the  j^rty  open 
to  charges  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The  amendment  had 
scarcely  been  adopted,  therefore,  when  tlie  other  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Allison  on  the  30th  of  June,  as  already 
described,  was  called  up.  On  that  same  day  the  real  reciprocity 
debate  was  undertaken  in  the  Senate  apropos  of  the  Allison 
amendment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  was  done  by  the  Allison 
amendment  was  to  carry  out  the  policy,  so  highly  favored 
during  the  McKinlcy  administration,  of  "leaving  everything 
to  the  President."  Of  course,  in  this  instance,  Congress 
retained  the  right  to  nullify  the  President's  action  by  refusing 
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to  ratify  any  treaties  he  might  negotiate,  while  it  furthermore 
failed  to  bestow  any  new  power,  and  simply  limited  the  power 
of  negotiation  previously  enjoyed  by  the  Executive,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  since  it  cut  to  twenty  per  cent,  the  con- 
cessions which  miglit,  under  any  circunistances,  be  offered  by 
him.  It  amounted  to  nothing  whatever  save  a  vague  promise 
that  perhaps  at  some  time  in  the  future  something  might  be 
done,  if  the  President  should  see  fit  and  if  the  Senate  did  not 
object.  Of  course^  with  such  an  amendment  there  could  be 
little  genuine  debate  on  the  tariff  question,  save  in  so  far  as 
related  to  the  wisdom  of  striking  out  the  House  provision  for 
the  sake  of  inserting  the  new  clause.  Yet  even  to  this  problem 
the  different  parties  did  not  vigorously  address  themselves. 
The  Democrats  felt  no  interest  in  reciprocity,  and  word  had 
been  passed  down  the  line  among  the  Senate  Republicans  that 
the  less  said  the  better.  It  was  a  contest  of  indifference  and 
of  inactivity,  the  only  question  apparently  being  whether  to 
leave  out  the  amendment  or  not.  The  main  attack  on  the 
Allison  suggestion  was  led  by  Senator  Vest,  who  had  already 
proved  himself  something  of  a  veteran  in  reciprocity  debates. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  subject  was  first  taken  up  (July  2) 
Senator  Vest  restated  the  classical  argument  against  reci- 
procity : " 

"We  are  attempting  to  fight  suceeasfully  against  the  immutabTe 
laws  of  commerce  and  of  nature.  We  sre  attempting  to  secure  trade 
wi(h  South  American  countries  by  reciprocal  treaties,  when  we  have 
no  carrying  trade,  when  our  commercial  travellers  are  not  amongst 
those  people  seeking  to  know  what  they  want  and  then  fashioning  our 
goods  to  suit  those  w^ntS-" 

The  question  of  the  President's  right  to  negotiate  such 
treaties  also  received  its  measure  of  criticism  from  the  same 
speaker : ^' 

"I  never  beTicved  that  Congress  had  the  right  10-  delegate  the 
trcaly-making"  power  to  the  Executive.     I  wouJd  advance  that  opinion 
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with  some  diffidence  but  for  the  very  high  Republican  authoritr  and 
legal  authority  th;Lt  sustains  mc  in  that  position." 

This  latter  contention  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  sharply  argued  that:^^ 

"The  constitution  gives  no  such  power  to  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  •  •  '  If  that  authority 
can  exist  at  all,  It  must  exist  in  virtue  of  this  act  of  liic'  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and  if  it  be  a  power  that  can  be  enforced  at  ^1, 
it  will  rest  upon  an  abdication,  during  Ihe  term  of  five  years,  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  right  to  legislate  upon  these  subjects 
of  taxation.'" 

Senator  Teller  likewise  stistained  the  same  view." 
Even  those  who  believed  tliat  there  was  no  ejection  to  the 
grant  of  such  authority  to  the  Executive,  saw  clearly  enough 

that  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  incorporate  this  provision 
into  an  act. 

"The  Senate  and  the  President,"  said  Senator  White.**  "acting 
pursuant  to  the  treaty- making  power  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
obtain  from  that  instrument  their  authority,  and  from  that  instrument 
alone;  and  hence,  if  the  constitution  itself  fails  to  give  to  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  acting  pursuant  to  the  treaty -tnafcing  power,  the 
amhority  to  fix  these  duties,  this  act  is  absolutely  void.  But  if  the 
constitution  docs  confer  that  authority,  this  act  i^  absotutcly  unneces- 
sary." 

Perhaps  the  most  rational  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  furnished  hy  Senator  Chandler,  who 
,  contended  that  inasmuch  as  many  European  countries  gave 
to  their  executives  authority  to  negotiate  changes  in  the  tariff 
laws  of  those  countries,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  provide  by 
law  for  a  grant  of  authority  which  would  operate  as  a  sort 
of  mandate  or,  at  least,  suggestion  to  the  President  that  he 
should  take  steps  for  the  adjustment  of  our  tanff  system  to 
those  of  other  nations,  and  shoukl  thereby  secure  for  «s  Die 
benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  in  those  countries  where  two 
schedules  existed,  at  the  same  time  gaining  certain  more  ad^ 
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vantageous  concessions^  which  would  tend  to  increase  our  trade 
wherever  possible,*" 

Enthusiasm  or  spirit  in  the  debate  was,  on  the  whole,  utterly 
wanting,  and  Senator  Stewart  gave  it  a  spice  of  eccentricity 
by  expressing  grave  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  treaty 
whatever,  and  advocating  the  abrogation  of  all  existing  agree- 
ments after  a  year's  notice,^* 

On  the  same  day  upon  which  the  Allison  amendment  had 
been  presented,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  30  to  18,  several 
Democrats  voting  in  its  favor.  When  the  bill  went  to  con- 
ference many  Republicans  boldly  stated  their  opinion  that 
no  such  weai<  equivocation  as  the  Allison  amendment  would 
suflFice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  even  the  provisions 
of  the  House  reciprocity  clause  were  unworthy  unless  greatly 
extended.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  by  reinserting  the 
House  provisions  and  then  eking  them  out  with  the  Allison 
amendment,  enough  would  have  been  done.  The  House  and 
Senate  plans  for  reciprocity  were,  therefore,  combined  with 
sundry  modifications.  It  was,  for  instance,  specified  that  future 
treaties  were  to  be  approved,  not  by  the  Senate  but  by  "Con- 
gress," before  going  into  effect  Moreover,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant commodities  included  in  the  House  reciprocity  clause  were 
stricken  out.  Chicle,  silk  laces,  sugar,  mineral  waters  and 
hides  were  rudely  torn  from  the  list,  which  thus  contained  little 
or  nothing  of  any  importance.  In  the  search  for  some  com- 
modity which  might  be  used  to  fill  up  and  make  an  imposing 
appearance,  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the  men  at  work  upon 
the  bill  finally  hit  upon  tonka  and  vanilla  beans  as  articles 
whose  importation  would  injure  nobody  with  influence  in  this 
country  and  they  were  added  to  the  list. 

When  the  amended  bill  was  thus  reported  back  to  the 
respective  Houses  in  its  revised  form  the  reciprocity  section 
received  little  or  no  attention.    In  the  Senate  a  few  scattering 
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rtmarks  wore  made  by  Senators  Allison,  White  and  others, 
who  merely  reiterated  in  substance  what  they  had  already  said 
when  the  topic  was  under  <lisci!ssion  at  first."  In  the  House, 
likewise  the  debate  was  of  little  consequence.  The  revised 
reciprocity  clause  went  through  without  further  change,  and 
made  its  appearance  as  sections  tliree  and  four  of  the  Dinglcy 
Act. 

The  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  found  us  face  to  face  with 
difficult  tariff  conditions  in  France,  Germany  and  other  con- 
tinental countries.  For  a  long  time  our  tariff  policy  had  proved 
deeply  distasteful  to  Europeans  who  held  that  since  they 
afforded  a  market  for  our  agricultural  products,  a  certain  obli- 
gation was  imposed  upon  us  to  suffer  their  manufactured 
goods  to  enter  this  country  witliout  any  excessive  restrictions 
or  impediments.  In  consequence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  American  methods  and  /Vmerican  commercial  policy, 
general  conditions  had  grown  up  which  rendered  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  us  to  break  into  the  markets  fenced  off  by 
highly  protective  duties.** 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  shown  how,  after  1890,  a  new  tariff 
system  had  begun  to  make  large  headway  in  Europe.  This 
was  the  so-called  **maximum  and  minimum  system"  which 
Is  now  to  be  found  in  France,  Russia^  Spain,  Greece  and 
Norway.    On  this  side  of  the  ocean  it  has  also  been  adopted 
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'"  Tli«  situation  which  wiu  product  b«  thenasML^  of  the  DiagUy  hUl  wu  WClI 
•t*!**]  ^y  Mr^  Kuson  at  a  later  date  in  tne  foUowLiiH  words.     iPapers  rdatiiic  l« 

recijiroctijf  iirith  France,  ^btU  CofiKTtsa.  im  Bcssioti.  Executive  N.  priiitrd  in  confi- 
dence for  UK  nf  thfe  S«nat«,  p.  i . ) 

"After  Ihc  p3!>^8c  pf  Ibc  Pinglcy  bill  the  State  Department  Mnt  copies  of  it  to 
our  VHrious  legations  and  Tuiba^^^icii  abrn^^ij  for  ctimmunicaliuTi  to  the  vanout  ecivcm' 
meatft  to  'n'hiirn  \hey  were:  accredited.  No  ntore  than,  this  hnd  he^n  d(>ne  at  the  tittiv 
the  President  charKcd  me  with  the  duly  of  ncgotiatinsr  these  CJODvcntiona  and  theie 
JfoFcigTi  governmenta  ^eemi^d  to  have  given  no  Bttetiti^r^  to  it, 

"Tht  candilion  of  commercial  icelini:  in  Europe,  as  i  found  very  tcon  «ftcr 
undertaking  these  duties,  was  cxgcc(lin|:ly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  The  Dingley 
biU  had  produced  jld  effect  all  over  llie  continent  of  Kuro|K  of  cjLasp<cration  ibruush- 
out  Ihc  Kimniertial  world,  and  ainon^c  the  Ruverniiienifh  n^  Krll,  tu  iu^h  An  extent 
that  one  hiih  bflSeer — the  Premier  of  ihc  Au^tro  Hunjiuriaii  fiuve rumen t — had  opra- 
ly  triupoaeU  f.  uniua  ai  ufhcidl  action  agalnbt  the  UDitcd  StatcSi  cummeree  49  tocir 
only  means  of  prntectifij;  their  own  coniiiiercial  intercslB.  In  thai  «t,it«  ot  feeling. 
it  nnt,  there  Kccmcd  no  diapoution  an/whete  an  the  COntiuenl  i^f  EurD|>e  or  in  the 
Governmestt  of  .South  Aoicnu  to  taJcc  an/  atepa  undet  the  recipracitj  ctamq  qf  the 
hJU." 
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by  Brazil.  The  Frencli  system  had  gone  into  effect  January 
11,  1896,  its  fundamental  idea  being  Ihc  grant  of  authority 
to  the  legislature  to  establish  certain  limits  witlim  which  tariff 
rates  mig-lit  be  shifted  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  authority,  but  below  which  no  reduction  should 
be  permitted.  In  other  words,  it  was  designed  by  this  system 
to  guarantee  to  the  French  producer  b.  certain  maximum 
rate  to  be  enforced  by  the  Executive  in  case  no  concessions 
to  French  goods  were  made  by  foreign  countries,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minimum  and  maximum  rates  serving 
as  a  margin  within  which  bargaining  could  take  place  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  or  brow-beating  other  countries  into 
suitable  commercial  agreements.  The  difference  between  the 
two  rates  is  at  present  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  minimum  duty  on  a  given  article  might  be  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  maximum  would  be  100  per 
cent.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Executive 
received  authority  to  grant  a  minimum  tariff  to  all  countries 
which  had  given  French  commodities  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  most  favored  nation.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  the 
countries  had  already  adopted  this  policy,  the  only  ones  sub- 
jected to  the  maximum  tariff  were  Portugal  and  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  our  own  case  the  full  burden  of  the 
maximum  was  not  thrown  upon  us.  Enough,  however,  was 
done  in  this  direction  to  subject  our  commerce  to  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  discrimination. 

Distinguished  from  this  tariff  method  appeared  a  plan  pur- 
sued by  Germany.  As  France  now  constitutes  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  European  states  pursuing  the  same  tariff  policy,  so 
Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  another  group  with  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  its  own.  In  this  group  are  included  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium*  which,  late  in 
1891,  entered  into  agreements  whereby  the  commercial  treaty 
system  of  the  middle  European  states  was  formed.  A  system 
of  commercial  treaties  was  entered   into  with   the  object  of 
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uniting  this  group  of  treaties  into  a  sort  of  customs  union. 
The  new  arrangement  was  lo  last  for  twelve  years,  and  tlse 
system  of  treaties  was  known  as  the  "Dcceniber  treaties,"  In 
this  way  Germany  placed  her  foreign  commercial  policy  upon 
a  strictly  treaty  basis,  leaving  it  to  her  executive  officers  to 
make  as  good  bargains  in  her  behalf  as  they  coDveniendy 
couldj  subsequently  ratifying  the  treaties  throu^  the  legis- 
lative body.  Under  the  German  system  of  agreements,  there- 
fore, it  was  clear  that  the  United  States  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  "most  favored  nation"  provisions 
which  it  did  not  itself  grant,  while  under  the  French  we  were 
forced  to  bargain  as  best  we  could  for  trade  concessions. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  it  became 
apparent  that  President  McKinley  intended  to  urg«  forward 
the  work  of  negotiating  reciprodtj'  treaties  as  rapidly  as  might 
be  practicable.     It  was  evident  from   the  outset  that  some 
special  machinery  would  be  helpful,  if  not  necessarv-,  in  case 
the   negotiations   were   to   be   pushed   with   success   in  many 
quarters.    Therefore^  it  was  deemed  best  by  President  McKin- 
ley  to  appoint  a  "reciprocity  commission/*    Mr*  AlcKinley  had 
already  taken  up  the  "commission  idea/*  which  had  been  the 
favorite  suggestion  of  certain  pohtlcal  economists  for  a  good 
while  past,  and  had  used  it  to  good  clfect  in  more  than  one 
way.    In  tlie  case  of  the  Dingley  reciprocity  section,  however, 
it  would  se^n  that  the  commission  was  not  intended  to  post- 
pone action  and  mislead  public  opinion,  but  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  actual  work  of  investigating  the  tariffs  of  other 
countries,  and  the  negotiation  of  treaties  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  our  relations  with  such  countries.    Pursuant  lo  this 
idea  President  McKinley.  acting  upon  the  general  power  vested 
in  him,  and  not  upon  any  authoritv'  particularly  delegated  by 
Congress,  appointed  the  lion,  John  A.  Kasson*  of  Iowa,  a  Spe- 
I  cial  Commissioner  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties^ 
lOffices  and  a  suitable  personnel,  known  as  the  Reciprocity 
ICommission,  were  establislied  in  the  Department  of  State.    The 
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appointment  was  made  on  the  13th  of  October,  1897*  and  Mr* 
Kasson  continued  in  charge  of  the  work  until  March  4,  1901* 
when  he  resigned,  his  resigriatton  becoming  effective  on  the 
19th  of  the  following  April.  The  commission,  however,  still 
continued  its  work,  so  far  as  there  was  anything  for  it  to  do, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Why  it  was  that  Mr.  Kasson  no  longer  continued  in  charge 
of  the  Commission  will  be  seen  at  a  later  point.^* 

As  we  have  seen,  three  kinds  of  reciprocity  had  been  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Dingley  Act.  With  European  countries 
it  was  possible  to  negotiate  and  to  directly  proclaim  treaties 
founded  upon  concessions  to  them  in  argols  or  crude  tartar  or 
wine  lees,  brandies,  still  wines,  paintings^  statuary,  and  one 
or  two  other  articles.  With  the  South  American  countries 
(or  of  any  others  having  similar  productions)  it  was  possible 

*'Th*  H'df/iiiiyroM  pQit.  October  15,  i^^j.  jave  an  intereBTiQff  Bcconnt  of  the 
appointment  uf  tiic  rfcijvrocit^  CoTHniiiision: 

"The  PresicLent  has  decided  to  appolnC  a  speciat  comraisaioner.  with  plenfify 
|M?w£ra.  (o  ^airy  Into  effect  the  feciprocity  (ir^vuieiTis  of  kircliona  ^  and  4  of  the 
lafiif  Rct.  approvfil  July  J4,  1S07,  Ir  waq  foimd  upon  mating  an  inveBtipatlon  of 
(he  matter  thst  the  regular  force  of  the  Dejiartmcnt  of  State  is  at  present  so  o^vcr- 
CTOwdcd  with  prcssins  business,  that  serious  delay  in  carrying  out  Ihc  eKpres3*d  wish 
of  Onsreaa  would  i»«vi(ably  fnllaw,  if.  in  additiori  to  the  usual  routme  w&rk  of 
the  dcpartmetit,  it*  officers  were  required  to  pfrform  the  spei;ial  eKaminationa  and 
negotiations  CJ!!»:ntiaL  \o  carry  ^orwnrd  the  will  of  Congrcas  aa  exprcucd  in  the 
Hcctlons  above  referred  to.  Mofeover  the  presaure  for  early  and  cotisi^tenl  action 
in  the  Brr^iiKeiiieni  i>f  me'asiires  of  reciprocity  has  been  very  great  from  foreign 
CDUiitrifB,  as  Mv«11  as  from  our  own  citicens.  *  *  *  In  view  of  then  facts,  the 
President  has  designated  the^  Hon.  John  A.  Kasion,  of  towa,  as  such  Special  Con- 
mi^stoner,  with  Mr.  Chapman  Coleman,  of  Kentucky,  as  Secretary,  ann  Mr.  John 
Bali  Osborne,  of  Scranton.  Pa,,  &»  Assistant  Secretary.  •  •  •  Mr.  Kaaaon  was 
•  *  "  Minister  to  Ausiria  from  June  it.  tS??.  lo  May.  iBSt;  Minister  to  Ger- 
many from  July  4.  1884.  to  htarch,  1885.  He  wa*  also  one  of  tbc  Cummisstonerfl 
to  represent  the  Kovemmpnt  of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  in  Berlin 
cDnnrrning'  Samoan  affairs  a^d  is  one  nf  thfr  sJRnaldni^  of  the  Berlin  General  Act, 
concluded  Tmre  r4th.  i8Sg.  He  was  then  commi^ioned  as  Special  Rnvoy  Extraor- 
dinary and^  Minister  PJ cni potent! a ry.  his  commission  beajring  date  March  18,  iSSg. 
Preceding  his  diplomatic  service,  Mr.  K-asson  was  for  many  year*  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  ConimitTee  nf  the  House  of  Reprcsenlatives.  and  in  that  plmre 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  as]>cct5  of  tlic  tariff  ciuestion,  and  (he  debates 
Or  that  GubjocL 

"Mr.  rnleman  has  also  been  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  gov- 
emment.  Foe  a  number  of  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Entbat^^y  at 
Berlin,  where  he  eTitcred  the  scr¥ic«  as  Second  Secretary.  He  is  a  deep  student  of 
ecananiic  questions,  and  a  linRui^t  of  more  than  average  ability.  •  *  •  He  was 
atmngly  feeommended  to  the  President  for  appointment  aa  ConsuNGeneral  at 
Berlin,  flccaimc  nf  his  experience  he  U  expected  to  render  valuable  service  lo  Mr. 
Kaison  in  deilin^  wtih  the^  ImfKirtaiu  negoiiations. 

"Mr,  Oshomc  hatln,  as  has  been  stated,  from  Scranton.  Pa.,  and  hfed  also 
studied  the  suhjectsi  that  will  ncccs^srily  arise  in  (Considering  the  questions  cov- 
ered }iy  sections  j  and  4  nf  the  tariff  law.  His  father,  it  i&  underatood.  \i  a  warm 
personnl  friend  of  the  Prcsidenl,  but  is  ncltbcr  directly  nor  collaterally  connected 
mrilfa  tiiiu." 
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to  negotiate  and  proclaim  treaties  based  on  concessions  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  tonka  and  vanilla  beans.  Beyond  these  it  wait 
necessary  that  reciprocity  treaties  should  have  the  consent  of 
Congress.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
under  section  3,  which  included  the  first  two  kinds  of  reci- 
procity already  specified,  treaties  vi^erc  negotiated  and  pro- 
claimed with  France,  Portugal,  Gennany  and  Italy,  Later,  an 
arrangement  which  came  about  in  an  exceptional  way,  was 
entered  into  with  Switzerland.  No  agreements  were  made  and 
proclaimed  under  the  second  paragraph  of  section  3,  intended 
to  apply  to  the  South  American  countries.  Only  in  the  case 
of  Portugal,  whose  agreement  included  the  Azores  and 
Madeira  Islands^  were  there  ajiy  stipulations  with  r^^rd  to 
the  tropical  products  intended  as  a  basis  for  reciprocity  with 
South  American  or  other  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries^ 
Of  the  treaties  negotiated  under  section  4,  and  requiring  special 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  more  will  be  said  later. 

A  comparatively  brief  review  will  suffice  to  furnish  the 
essential  facts  concerning  the  treaties  of  the  first  kind,  nego- 
tiated with  Enroj>ean  countries  under  section  3  of  the  act.  The 
treaty  with  France  was  proclaimed  by  President  McKinley 
on  May  30,  1898,  and  became  operative  on  June  ist  of  the 
same  year.'"*  In  return  for  the  concessions  on  argols^ 
brandies,  still  wines,  painting^,  etc,  provided  for  in  the  act, 
we  gained  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  under  the  French  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  system  on  canned  meats,  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  common  lumber,  lard  and  a  few  other  commodities. 
This  minimum  rate  implied  a  reduction  in  duty  on  the  articles 
in  question,  variing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  Witil 
Germany,  a  commercial  agreenicnt  was  entered  into  whereby, 
in  return  for  the  concessions  provided  for  in  the  act,  wc  were 
given  certain  advantages  under  tlie  conventional  tariff  of  the 
country.*^    The  treaty  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  July 

*■  "Un!lcd  Sum  Stiitvie  tt  Ltrgc^"  j£th  Congnn,  iSM'itKM.  V<il.  jo,  pfw 

**  Ibtd^  Vol.  Ht  p^  ifljS';^ 
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13,  1900.  With  Portugal"  in  return  for  the  concessions  of 
the  act,  we  received  duties  as  low  as  those  accorded  to  any 
other  country  (except  Spain  and  Brazil)  upon  all  flour  (except 
wheat  flour),  agricultural  implements,  general  machinery, 
mineral  oils  and  pitch.  It  was  further  specified  that  the  duties 
on  these  articles  should,  under  no  circumstances,  exceed  certain 
specified  maximums.  By  an  additional  article,  it  was  under- 
taken that,  in  case  the  United  States  should,  at  any  time,  impose 
a  duty  upon  crude  cork  or  coffee,  or  should  give  more  favor- 
able treatment  to  the  concessionary  articles  when  imported 
from  some  other  country  than  from  Portugal,  the  latter  country 
should  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  treaty  upon  three  months 
notification.  With  Italy,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  put  into 
effect  July  18,  1900/^  by  which  in  return  for  the  usual  con- 
cessions we  gained  free  admission  to  that  country  for  turpen- 
tine, natural  fertilizers  and  hides  and  skins,  while  we  received 
material  reductions  in  duty  upon  our  cotton  seed  oil,  preserved 
fish,  agricutural  machinery,  scientific  instruments,  sewing 
machines  and  electrical  machines. 

In  addition  to  the  treaties  already  described,  it  is  cus- 
tomary also  to  enumerate  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Dingley 
Act,  a  so-called  treaty  with  Switzerland.  No  agreement  had 
been  negotiated  with  that  country,  and  the  acceptance  of  reci- 
procity relations  with  it,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  was 
a  curious  diplomatic  incident.  After  the  Dingley  Act  had  been 
passed,  the  claim  was  made  by  Switzerland  that  a  treaty  of 
commerce  signed  with  the  United  States  November  25,  1S50, 
entitled  her  products  to  the  same  rates  as  those  of  France, 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  latter  coimtry.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  French  reciprocity  treaty  had  gone  into  effect 
June  I,  1898.  The  claim  of  Switzerland  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  a  ruling  in  accordance  therewith 
was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  customs  ofi&cera. 
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;^,  »«:••  't^'.i'jv.f.K'.  v;  irtt  ',i;r.^_  .V*-sr,'a.  Eii'_  r'WTS  irraiiiii  it 
**;?•  ''.is^.^'^*/,  *.-*•  tiiTj*.  C"-r.«*:t  ill  vj'jk  '_=f  'Jiiitr  :::nmr-i£a.*' 

/*,  0-*  *;*»&•  v/  '/«:'j&»^ifc?«c^  r*r^^'i*r:  zT'ju.  :rzr  r-adirianaiZ  aai- 
*.-y>  /f,  f*^f<  Vy  r-i*  r-*'/t.*  lii'^^'J  rja::j'j::  -.jliiii&t  si±  i  haf  Trm 
4»-<  <ivwf.  v/  i  >x/if  ;.r^  vf  tr-i;-*:Krrt:=-    Tbii  vsi  ins  ir.  ihc 

aj^   ''A^  «^'*f  *^*^*,  f*^-*}"''^-*-*/,  M  *-*««  nr'.««:'£«»vrea'iia:j»u   ^'^^'f"-    of  aa^am^ 

A«tui»  '/iif.,  ••«»*  vf  fb*  '//r><f»^-*ir.«  ;/*rti«  iterri/j  c:i«i«a  not  lo  gr»=i  maj 
f^^    »(«  «.vMrM->(>4   K/  lit!)'   rt«1^/(i,  unv/r.   '/f   naUvuk,  Ststc,  or  KCiei7,  vtticx   tJuil 

"A»*  /J  M""*^  '**^-  '/f  *^  <//TjifM.1(n«  fATties  imjxrme  differentia]  dntaca  npoa 
r|i«  ^oHf**  'it  «'*/  h«ft'fti,  1>>«  «^li«r  ^fkrl/  »ldil  ifK  a*  libcrtj  to  daca-inine  the 
Ht0t,t^f  tft  *BiMU**bM<|f  ft**  '/rilfiM  </}  il>  uwn  ifTOdiKlk,  <le»uned  to  enter  the  conntrT 

ib^t^tmtf  '/MK*  i/"/»tiit|t**^  *'"*  newt  of  the  c«ncc»iion>  to  Svist  prodocts  ia 
lb*  f'Au^mU'U  'l/"it«i    (7     J/,  >'/,fM'>  u»4«r  dale  of  I>cc«3DbcT  j,  1898: 

•'I'f  "Aum  u»%  «ti<J  '/(tfr  '/flwrr*  of  tbe  (,u>tomk: 

'"fbla  ^Mi^<fWMr«t  tt«vtMK  )^m  sdviKd  by  tbe  Srcrdarr  of  State  that  it  was 
UHtUfrnt'i-iA  hw  itM  "/f.frifiifiic  (/*rti««  th«t  Ar1u)e»  \'III.  to  XIl.  of  the  treaty, 
i4»U>i  I >'</«■•'<(»*)  >•,  if.*'',  l/riN'rfi  h»itZKtlan4  and  the  Cnitcd  States  Kcnred  to  the 
i,t*f4»*lt   •'*    ••»*   I**!**'*!**:   lintl""*  t>i«   l>efief)t  of   the  lowest  ratei  of   duty    which 


,.|  Iff  Uik  M'l|'""«l  *"niifirr<isl  arranffcnicntt  maac  who  rrancc  ana  prociajined 
..o  Utmf  J'.,  (("vl.  I'l  |"ii»'i»»"  "f  •'■■lioii  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  **" 
fNika   •»$  <l<iir   l<tir'"W''l  ati'l   i"II«-i|«4l  on  Buch  mcrchandiM  imported  from   France 

"All  •■ititl**  I'l  aiK  h  iiroiliKta  lm|f<irted  from  Switzerland  on  and  after  June  i, 
,t>t*.  «lil>lt  liNV  lotti  <;I)«»wim:  li'iiifiatcd,  will  be  rcliquidated  in  accordance  with 
lit*,  nlfrv*-   iuUii$."  .  .__»..,„ 

AMla<Miit  /'.riiriMty  .SjiBiiMiiiK,  In  1900,  tcrminatea  the  treaty  by  the  following 
>  !(•  uUi    1  I     I',    fjinjjt : 

"I Ill •  lot •  Hii'l  «lii<i  ofliirr*  ol  the  cuatomfl: 

"(!((■  l»|>Hrirti(ii(  hud  Umi  ndvi-nl,  under  date  of  tbe  i6th  instant,  by  the 
f.*-(»fcl«ir  "f  'vluli,  l)»il  til'-  I  •iiix-akidriit  made  lu  1-rancc  in  the  reciprocal  commer- 
»ul  miim*iu'f»tti  ..r  M»y  vM,  iMyH.  iiiidrr  urtliun  3  of  the  tarifl  act  of  July  24,  1897. 
«ltl  i«-«M    •'»   Mittili   Ji,  tifi,.  In  Itt  (iii|.li«a1(le  I"  like  articles  of  Swiss  oripn,  in 

tMH*M| ut   tUr  d<(nniiiHttiHi  liy  Ihr   L'nilcd   States  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaty 

n(  ^l^^^.t  tvMli  r-wfUiilnii'l,  whii  h  nriiiM-d  U>  ihe  pri.iliicts  of  the  respective  nations 
III*    )<*-ii»fii    nf    111**   l<'w<it    iiilr*   III    iliily    whii'h   either   should    thereafter    grant,    by 

likMly  iliiiwlni-.  Ill  Hiiv  ••ihri   iiiiiDliy.      Voii  are  thcrefure  hereby  authorized  to 

itw»-h>  nutiliti  •liiMra  on  iiii-ii  iKimli*!-  nii|»>rlcd  from  Switzerland  on  and  after  March 
*4,  Minii  *  <■  ,  iIm  iHlit  III  duly  wltlili  wtTc  iiii|H>scd  and  collected  on  such  impitr- 
UllxKa  i-ii'x  I'l  llir  l>ri)HiiiiMiil'ii  dccioi'Mi  of  December  5,  1898  (T.  1).  J0386). 
Willi  li  U  i»viik(-il  atii'tdliifljr." 
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peculiar  wording  of  the  favored  nation  clause  as  contained  in 
the  original  Swiss  treaties,  which  practically  compelled  us  to 
grant  the  concessions  demanded.  As  already  shown  in  Chapter 
I,  there  are  different  forms  of  the  favored  nation  clause,  and 
tlie  interpretation  to  be  given  that  clause  must  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  wording  it  contains. 

On  the  treaties  whose  negotiation  has  thus  been  described, 
our  judgment  of  Dingley  reciprocity  must  ultimately  rest, 
for  no  others  were  ever  negotiated  under  it.  In  the  following 
chart  the  course  of  trade  (exports  and  imports)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  reciprocity  countries  has  been  traced. 
In  the  case  of  Switzerland  it  should  be  noted  that  the  exceed- 
ingly small  figures  for  exports,  as  compared  with  imports, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  here  used 
are  based  on  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Washington,  which  acknowledges  that  it  classifies  exports 
to  Switzerland  passing  in  bond  tltrough  France,  as  exports  to 
France,  so  that  the  line  representing  Swiss  exports  on  the 
accompanying  chart  cannot  be  considered  representative. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  French  treaty  which,  as  well 
as  that  with  Switzerland,  were  the  first  to  go  into  effect 
(June  I,  189S)  it  appears  that  from  1895  to  1902  there  was 
a  distinct  and  continuous  growth  in  our  imports,  while,  as 
regards  exports,  there  has  been  at  times  a  much  larger  increase 
followed  by  a  similarly  heavy  falling  off.  All  in  all,  however, 
the  gross  increase  in  our  exports  to  France  is  as  large  as, 
or  larger  than  the  increase  in  our  gross  imports  from  that 
country.  Imports  were  $61,580,509  in  1895,  $67,530,231  in 
1897,  suffered  a  slight  falling  off  in  1898,  when  they  were 
only  $52,730,848,  and  thereafter  recovered  rapidly,  reaching 
$7S»45S'739  i"  190I-  and  $82,880,036  in  1902.  Exports  rose 
from  $45,149,137  to  $95459.290  in  1898,  but  declined  heavily 
in  l8of>  to  $60,596,899,  They  later  recovered,  reaching  $71- 
512,984  in  1902,  though  they  had  in  the  meantime  gone  even 
higher    and    then    suffered    a    slight    setback       In    the    case 
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of  Italy,  the  situation  already  ticscribetl  was  almost  reversed. 

Both    exports   and    imports   show   niatcrial   growth,    as    they 
did  in  France,  but  of  tlie  two,  exports  grew  more   rapidly 
and   more    extensively,     Tniporls    increased    from    $20,851,- 
761    in    1895    to    $24,618,384    in     1901    and    tlien    jumped"! 
ta  $30,554,93 1    in    Uie    following   year*      Exports,    however, 
grew    from    $16,363,125,    and    without    a    break    increased] 
to  $34,473,189  in   1901.     A  slight  reaction  occurred  in  190a 
when  they  fell  to  $31*388,135.     The  chart  shows  the  fluctua- 
tions in  this  trade  and  its  continuous  growth.     Trade  with 
Germany  was  less  steady  and  the  lines  on  the  chart,  therefore, 
show  much  greater  fluctuations.    In  1895  we  exported  to  Ger- 
many $92>053,753,  and  we  imported  $81,014,065   from  that 
country.     The  export  trade  has  grown  steadily  and  continu- 
ously,  with   minor  setbacks,  ever   since.     The   import   trade        ■ 
declined  heavily  in  1898,  but  has  shown  steady  recovery  since  ^M 
the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900.     In  1902  our  ^1 
fxiMrts  were  $173,148,280,  our  imports  $101,997,523.     With 
Portugal  trade  increased  after  1895^  but  since  the  adoption  of 
tlie  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  both  exports  and  imports  have 
shown  a  curious  tendency  to  decline.     Exports   to  Portugal 
were  $^,971,396  in  1895  and  imports,  in  the  same  year,  were 
$1,690,668.     For  the  year  1899,  just  before  the  negotiation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  they  were  $4,132,400  and  $2,975,504 
respectively.    The  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  but  not  in  time  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
figures  for  that  period.    A  large  increase  continues  to  be  noted 
for  1900,  exports  rising  to  $5,886,542,  and  imports  to  $3,743,- 
216.    This  growth  was  not  maintained  during  the  first  year 
(1901),  after  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty^  for  both 
exports  and  imports  then  noticeably  declined.    For  1902  they 
have  sulTcrcd  a  marked  falling  off,  exports  now  standing  at 
$3,045,651  and  imports  at  $3,179,449.    Of  Switzerland  nothing 
needs  to  be  said  concerning  exports,  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
are  vitiated  in  the  way  already  described.    Nor  is  much  to  be 
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learned,  either,  from  imports  except  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  fairly  steady  ^owth  in  them  since  1898,  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated-  The  fluctuations  appear  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  on  the  accompanying  chart,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
graphic  representation  of  exports  thereon. 

On  the  wholcj  the  student  of  the  charts  and  statistics  here- 
with presented  must  conclude  that,  since  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  gratifying 
increase,  subject  to  exceptions  in  a  few  instances,  both  in 
exports  and  imports.  One  who  should  reason  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  some  politicians  would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  treaties  under  which  we  were  then 
operating.  The  post  hoc  propter  hoc  argument  has  here  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  exploitation.  But  it  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  rest  content  with  that  argument. 
The  fact  is  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
general  growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all 
countries.  The  latter  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  swelling 
tide  of  customs  duties  rolling  into  the  Treasury.  The  former 
is  made  plain  by  the  fears  of  European  producers  concerning 
the  American  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the  activity  of  atl 
forms  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  general  growth  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  has  been  proportionately  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries.  An 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  articles  covered 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  under  the  Dingley  Act  shows,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaties.  Yet,  when  all  aUowances  have 
been  made,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
really  been  as  important  as  might  be  judged  from  the  attention 
■Mihey  have  elicited. 

^M       When  we  turn  to  the  working  of  section  four,  by  which  it 
^Bwas  provided  that  treaties  might  be  negotiated  by  the  President, 
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of  Italy,  the  situation  already  described  was  almost  reversed. 
Both  exports  and  imports  show  material  growtli,  as  they 
did  ia  France^  but  of  tbe  twOj  exports  grew  more  rapidly 
and  more  extensively.  Imports  increased  from  $^,85 1  »- 
761  in  189s  to  $24,618,584  in  1901  and  tlien  jumped 
to  $50,554,931  in  the  following  year.  Exports,  however, 
grew  from  $  1 6,363 ,125,  and  without  a  break  increased 
to  $34^473,189  in  1901,  A  slight  reaction  occurred  in  1902 
when  they  fell  to  $31,388,135.  Tlie  chart  shows  the  fluctua- 
tions in  tliis  trade  and  its  continuous  growth.  Trade  with 
Germany  was  less  steady  and  the  lines  on  the  chart,  tlierefore, 
show  much  greater  fluctuations.  In  1895  we  exported  to  Ger- 
many $92,053,753,  and  we  imported  $81,014,065  from  that 
country.  The  export  trade  has  grown  steadily  and  continu- 
ouslvt  with  minor  setbacks,  ever  since.  The  import  trade 
declined  heavily  in  1898,  but  has  shovwi  steady  recovery  since 
tJie  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900^  In  1902  our 
exports  were  $173,148,^80,  our  imports  $101,997,523.  With 
Portugal  trade  increased  after  1895,  but  since  the  adoption  of 
tlie  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  both  exports  and  imports  have 
shown  a  curious  tendency  to  decline.  Exports  to  Portugal 
were  $2,971,396  in  1895  and  imports,  in  the  same  year,  were 
$1,690,668.  For  the  j'ear  1899,  Just  before  the  negotiation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  tliey  were  $4,132400  and  $2,975,504 
respectively.  The  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  but  not  in  time  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
figures  for  that  period  A  large  increase  continues  to  be  noted 
for  1900,  exports  rising  to  $5,886,542,  and  imports  to  $3,743.- 
216.  This  growth  was  not  maintained  during  the  first  year 
(1901),  after  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  for  both 
exports  and  imports  then  noticeably  declined.  For  1902  they 
have  suflTercd  a  marked  falling  off,  exports  now  standing  at 
$3.045jG51  and  imports  at  $3,179,449.  Of  Switzerland  nothing 
needs  to  be  said  concerning  exports,  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
are  vitiated  in  tlie  way  already  described.     Nor  is  much  to  be 
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learned,  either,  from  imports  except  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  fairly  steady  growth  in  them  since  1898,  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated.  The  fluctuations  appear  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  ori  the  accompanying  chart,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
graphic  representation  of  exports  thereon. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  of  the  charts  and  statistics  here- 
with presented  must  conclude  that,  since  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  gfratifying 
increase,  subject  to  exceptions  in  a  few  instances,  both  in 
exports  and  imports.  One  who  should  reason  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  some  politicians  would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
this  iiicrease  was  due  to  the  treaties  under  which  we  were  tlien 
operating.  The  post  hoc  propter  hoc  argument  has  here  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  exploitation.  But  it  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  rest  content  with  that  argument. 
The  fact  is  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
general  growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all 
countries.  The  latter  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  swelling 
tide  of  customs  duties  rolling  into  the  Treasury,  The  former 
is  made  plain  by  the  fears  of  European  producers  concerning 
the  American  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the  activity  of  all 
forms  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  general  growth  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  has  been  proportionately  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries*  An 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  articles  covered 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  under  the  Dingley  Act  shows,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaties*  Yet,  when  all  allowances  have 
been  made,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
really  been  as  important  as  might  be  judged  from  the  attention 
they  have  elicited. 

When  we  turn  to  the  working  of  section  four,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  treaties  might  be  negotiated  by  the  Presidentj 
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of  Italy,  the  situation  already  described  was  almost  reversed. 
Both  exports  and  imports  show  material  growth,  as  they 
did  in  France,  but  of  the  two,  exports  grew  more  rapidly 
and  more  extensively.  Imports  increased  from  $30,85 1  r 
761  in  1895  to  $24,618,384  in  1901  and  then  jumped 
to  $30^554.93 1  in  the  following  ycar»  Exports,  however, 
grew  from  $16,363,125,  and  without  a  break  increased 
to  $34473,189  in  190K  A  slight  reaction  occurred  in  1902 
when  they  fell  to  $31,388,135.  The  chart  shows  the  fluctua- 
tions in  this  trade  and  its  continuous  growth.  Trade  with 
Germany  was  less  steady  and  tlie  lines  on  the  chart,  therefore, 
show  much  greater  fluctuations.  In  1895  we  exported  to  Ger- 
many $92,053,753,  and  we  imported  $81,014,065  from  that 
country.  The  export  trade  has  grown  steadily  and  continu- 
ously, with  minor  setbacks,  ever  since.  The  import  trade 
declined  heavily  in  1898,  but  has  shown  steady  recovery  since 
the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  In  1902  our 
exports  were  $173,148,280,  our  imports  $101,997,523.  With 
Portugal  trade  increased  after  1895,  but  since  the  adoption  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  both  exports  and  imports  have 
shown  a  curious  tendency  to  decline.  Exports  to  Portugal 
were  $2,971,396  in  1895  and  imports,  in  the  same  year,  were 
$1,690,668,  For  the  year  1S99,  just  before  tlie  negotiation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  they  were  $4,132^00  and  $2,975,504 
respectively.  The  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  but  not  in  time  to  produce  any  eflfect  upon  the 
figures  for  that  period.  A  large  increase  continues  to  be  noted 
for  1900,  exports  rising  to  $5,886,542,  and  imports  to  $3,743,- 
216.  This  growth  was  not  maintained  during  the  first  year 
(1901),  after  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  for  both 
exports  and  imports  then  noticeably  declined.  For  1902  they 
have  suffered  a  marked  falling  off,  exports  now  standing  at 
$3,045,651  and  imports  at  $3.179449,  Of  Switzerland  nothing 
needs  to  be  said  concerning  exports,  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
are  vitiated  in  tlie  way  already  described.    Nor  is  much  to  be 
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learned,  either,  from  imports  except  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  fairly  steady  growth  in  them  since  1898,  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated.  The  fluctuations  appear  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  on  the  accompanying  chart,  owing  to  the 
difficuhy  of  getting  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
graphic  representation  of  exports  thereon. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  of  the  charts  and  statistics  here- 
with pre^nted  must  concKide  that,  since  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  gratifying 
increase,  subject  to  exceptions  in  a  few  instances,  both  in 
exports  and  imports.  One  who  should  reason  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  some  politicians  would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  treaties  under  which  we  were  then 
operating.  The  post  hoc  proper  hoc  argument  has  here  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  exploitation.  But  it  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  rest  content  with  that  argument. 
The  fact  is  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
general  growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all 
countries.  The  latter  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  swelling 
tide  of  customs  duties  rolling  into  the  Treasury.  The  former 
is  made  plain  by  the  fears  of  European  producers  concerning 
the  American  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the  activity  of  alt 
forms  of  manufacturing  industry  ^n  the  United  States.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  general  growth  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  has  been  proportionately  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries.  An 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  articles  covered 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  under  the  Dingley  Act  shows,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaties.  Yet,  when  all  allowances  have 
been  made,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
really  been  as  important  as  might  be  judged  from  the  attention 
they  have  elicited. 

When  we  turn  to  the  working  of  section  four,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  treaties  might  be  negotiated  by  the  President, 
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of  Italy,  the  situation  already  described  was  almost  reversed. 
Both  exports  and  jmporis  show  material  growth,  as  they 
did  in  France,  but  of  tlac  two,  exports  grew  more  rapidly 
and  more  extensively.  Imports  increased  from  $20,851,- 
761  in  1895  to  $24,618,384  in  1901  and  then  jumped 
to  $30,554,93 1  in  tlie  following  year*  Exports,  however, 
grew  from  $16,363,125^  and  without  a  break  increased 
to  $34,473,189  in  1901.  A  slight  reaction  occurred  in  1902 
when  they  fell  to  $31*388,135.  The  chart  shows  tlie  Huctua- 
lions  in  this  trade  and  its  continuous  growth-  Trade  with 
Germany  was  less  steady  and  the  lines  on  the  chart,  therefore, 
show  much  greater  tluctuations.  In  1895  we  exported  to  Ger- 
many $92,053,753^  and  we  imported  $81,014,065  from  that 
country.  The  export  trade  has  grown  steadily  and  continu- 
ously, with  minor  setbacks,  ever  since.  The  import  trade 
declined  heavily  in  1898,  but  has  shown  steady  recoverj'  since 
the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  In  1902  our 
exports  were  $173,148,580,  our  imports  $101^997,523.  With 
Portu^l  trade  increased  after  1895,  but  since  the  adoption  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1900,  both  exports  and  imports  Iiave 
shown  a  curious  tendency  to  decline.  Exports  to  Portugal 
were  $3,971,396  in  1895  and  imports,  in  the  same  year,  were 
$1,690,668.  For  the  year  1899,  Just  before  tlie  negotiation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  they  were  $4,132,400  and  $2,975,504 
respectively.  The  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  but  not  in  time  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
figures  for  that  period.  A  large  increase  continues  to  be  noted 
for  1900,  exports  rising  to  $5,886,542,  and  imports  to  $3,743r 
216.  This  growth  was  not  maintained  during  the  first  year 
(1901),  after  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  for  both 
exports  and  imports  tlien  noticeably  declined.  For  1902  they 
have  suffered  a  tnarked  falling  off,  exports  now  standing  at 
$3,045,65:  and  imports  at  $3,179,449.  Of  Switzerland  nothing 
needs  to  he  said  concerning  exports,  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
are  vitiated  in  tlie  way  already  described.    Nor  is  much  to  be 
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learned^  either,  from  imports  except  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  fairly  steady  growth  in  them  since  1898^  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated.  The  flucttiations  appear  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  on  the  accompanying  chart,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
graphic  representation  of  exports  thereon. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  of  the  charts  and  statistics  here- 
with presented  must  conclude  that,  since  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  gratifying 
increase,  subject  to  exceptions  in  a  few  instances,  both  in 
exports  and  imports.  One  who  should  reason  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  some  politicians  would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  treaties  under  which  we  were  then 
operating.  The  past  hoc  propter  hoc  argument  has  here  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  exploitation.  But  it  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  rest  content  with  that  argument- 
Thc  fact  is  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
general  growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all 
countries.  The  latter  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  swelling 
tide  of  customs  duties  rolling  into  the  Treasury.  The  former 
is  made  plain  by  the  fears  of  European  producers  concerning 
the  American  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the  activity  of  all 
forms  of  manufacturing  industry  ;n  the  United  States.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  general  growth  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  has  been  proportionately  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than^  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries.  An 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  articles  covered 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  under  the  Dingley  Act  shows,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaties.  Yet,  when  all  allowances  have 
been  made,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
really  been  as  important  as  might  be  judged  from  the  attention 
they  have  elicited. 

When  we  turn  to  the  working  of  section  four,  by  which  it 


was  provided  that  treaties  might  be  negotiated  by  the  President, 
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d  Italyp  tlic  situation  already  described  was  alnaA  rercrsed. 
Both  cxpO€X&  and  imports  show  material  growth,  as  Acj 
did  ia  France,  bat  of  the  two,  cjqjorts  grew  more  npt^j 
aod  more  extensiveiy.  Imports  increased  from  ^aajB^i,- 
;6i  in  1895  10  $^4^18,384  in  1901  aod  ^en 
10^30.554^31  in  the  foUowing  year.  £xpofts» 
grew  irotn  $16363^125,  and  witboat  a  break 
to  $i34«473»i89  in  1901.  A  slight  readian  ullm  icd  m.  19091 
wben  tliey  fdQ  to  $3i.3&g,i35.  The  cfaait  diows  tfac 
tions  in  this  cnde  and  its  foniimimis  growth.  Trade 
GcmBB J  was  las  Mcadjr  and  tbc  fines  on  the  cbavt,  UwjiJuig, 
show  micfa  gTGtXT  ftatttBtaOKB,  lo  1895  ^^  o^ovlBd  to  Gc^ 
nmxy  $9^1055,753.  and  wc  imported  $81^x4,065  iram  tkM 
The  c3q>ort  tn^  faas  grown  stcad^j 
with  minor  9CttndCT»  rfcr  nee.  Tfac 
declined  beavil j  in  tdgfiv  tiat  has  shown  steady  recamnaA  9 
ibc  adoplkw  of  the  recxpnxi^  treaty  n  1900.  la  1903 
exports  w<oie  $173^1 -i^.^fa  oar  mofOfU  $iot^gyi5^  Wtt 
Hji^gal  tnde  inovased  aiter  1B95,  faot  sbne  the  r^l|*''J^  of 
iht  iPuyBUtily  tzeaty  ■  1900^  hoiii  c*i****  - 
dhcwn  a  cnrioos  fcwdmcy  to  deefaK*  Eipurli 
were  $2^1096  in  ^95  and  w^Ofts,  in  tbc  aan  . 
^j6gaj56R.  For  tbe  tot  i%9^  jwst  beiare  the  mgauaiuB  of 
ihe  rec^ircKirr  traxiT,  tbe^  were  $|43M0»  «^  ^'tflTS^Bi 
n  ly  III  I  It.    Tfac  nxapFocity  tx^actj 

[  yov  t^^M^hwt  not  in  txne  topradnoe  ^ 
£  pcnoflL    A  iBiige  i 
for  1900,  cs^iorts  naiag  to  ^^8634^  and  iiniiMti  to  9(^4Si- 

Tns  gnnrtu 
(J9M^  sniT  Ifae  aaci|Nxn  «  oe  mc^piucs^  Ivm^  far 
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learned,  either^  from  imports  except  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  fairly  steady  growth  in  them  since  1898,  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated*  The  fluctuations  appear  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  on  the  accompanying  chart,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  scale  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
graphic  representation  of  exports  thereon. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  of  the  charts  and  statistics  here- 
with presented  must  conclude  tliat,  since  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiatedj  there  has  been  a  marked  and  gratifying 
increase,  subject  to  exceptions  in  a  few  instances,  both  in 
e^tports  and  imports.  One  who  should  reason  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  some  politicians  would  he  justified  in  saying  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  treaties  under  which  we  were  then 
operating.  The  post  hoc  propter  hoc  argument  has  here  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  exploitation.  But  it  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  rest  content  with  that  argument. 
The  fact  is  that  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous 
general  growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all 
countries.  The  latter  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  swelling 
tide  of  customs  duties  rolling  into  the  Treasury,  The  former 
is  made  plain  by  the  fears  of  European  producers  concerning 
the  American  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the  activity  of  all 
forms  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  general  growth  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  has  been  proportionately  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries.  An 
investigation  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  articles  covered 
by  the  reciprocity  treaties  under  the  Dingley  Act  shows,  how- 
ever,  that  there  was  doubtless  a  certain  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaties.  Yet,  when  all  allowances  have 
been  made,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
really  been  as  important  as  might  be  judged  from  the  attention 
they  have  elicited. 

When  we  turn  to  the  working  of  section  four,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  treaties  might  be  negotiated  by  the  President, 
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and  tbcn  Ksbmitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  an  cntirclf 
dtfferctt  ran^c  of  firoblenis  is  at  once  raised.  With  tfae  treatia 
ttnder  section  three  are  involved  only  ecooontic  qnrsriom 
rdating  to  tfae  actual  facts  of  our  exports  and  imports^  With 
the  treaties  n^otiated  under  section  f oar,  none  of  wfaid  has 
thus  far  been  ratified,  only  poUtica]  proUems  arc  presented 
for  discussion.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following 
diapter. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    KASSON    TREATIES, 


It  was,  of  course,  not  with  regard  to  the  treaties  which  the 

President  had  been  permitted  by  the  Dingley  Act  to  proclaim 
that  the  contest  over  Dingley  reciprocity  arose.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  had  settled  the  case  so  far  as  concerned 
these  particular  treaties.  The  struggle  for  reciprocity,  in  so 
far  as  related  to  them,  was  concluded.  The  real  battle  was 
to  come  when  treaties  negotiated  under  the  later  clause  of 
the  Dingley  Act,  and  covering  a  variety  of  articles  not  specified 
in  the  treaty,  were  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval. It  was  then  that  the  protective  forces  wouid  be  mar- 
shalled against  those  representing  the  idea  of  liberality  in 
trade. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  significance  of  this  situation. 
Hardly  had  it  been  decided  to  attempt  a  general  enforcement 
of  reciprocity  when  reactionary  conditions  set  in  tending  to 
throw  the  whole  movement  back  by  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
ycATs.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  the  early  eighties 
various  efforts  were  made  to  secure  reciprocity  agreements, 
but  met  always  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  any  treaty  which  would  injuriously  affect 
the  protection  enjoyed  by  special  interests.  We  have  seen, 
moreover,  that  it  was  this  sentiment  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  McKinley 
Actj  so  that  the  Executive  might  go  on  and  extend  the  reci- 
procity system  without  being  hampered  by  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  ratification  of  every  treaty  that  should  be  ncgo- 
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tiated.    Later,  we  saw  that  when  the  effort  came  to  octead 
the  Bcope  of  the  authority  enjoyed  by  the  Executive,  tiic  old 
objections  which  had  been  presented  in  the  early  eig^htics  agaift 
confronted  the  legislators  who  were  at  work  upon  the  EHi^l^ 
Act,  so  that  Jittle  if  any  new  power  was  actually  granted  to 
the  President,    So  far  as  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  Dii^ler 
biJJ  had  any  importance  whatever,  that  importance  lay  in  the 
authority  granted  to  the   President  to  go  on  and   negotiate 
treaties  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Senate — an  authority 
which,  however,  was  unnecessary  because  it  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  President  and  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
ttep  it  contemplated  could  be  taken  by  him  without  further 
ado.    The  real  situation  which  confronted  the  country  after 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  was,  therefore,  that  which 
had   confronted   it   fifteen   years   earlier,  the  only   difference 
being  that  the  issue  was  now  plainly  put  and  the  lines  more 
>harpty  drawn  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  in  the  past.    The 
problem  to  be  solved  was  whether  it  was  possible  to  liberalize 
our  protective  tariff  with  the  consent  of  the  protected  interests, 
or  any  of  them,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  party  wh' 
main   principle   it   had   been   to  support   those   protected 
teres ts. 

Before  this  issue,  however,  could  be  brought  to  a  decisive 
test,  it  was  necessary  that  the  treaties  should  be  formulated 
and  presented  first  of  all  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Kasson  made 
various  efforts  to  enter  into  relations  with  sundry  European 
cotintries,  and  either  outlined  treaties  or  prepared  the  way 
for  them.  In  South  America  similar  work  was  done.  The 
agreements  were  subsequently  signed  at  Washington  by  Mr, 
Kasson  and  the  respective  officers  of  the  foreign  governments^ 
involved.  The  treaties  which  thus  ultimately  reached  tfaH 
stage  of  negotiation  included  those  with  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Barbados,  Bermuc 
and  British  Guiana,  with  Denmark  for  the  Danish  We 
Indies,  with  the  I>ommican  Republic,  with  Nicaragua,  wit 
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Ecuador^  with  Argentina  and  with  France.  Thus  it  appears 
that  of  the  European  countries  France  alone  was  induced  to 
enter  upon  a  reciprocity  agreement  under  the  third  class  of 
agreements — that  which  required  the  action  of  our  Congress  for 
its  ratification.  The  remainder  of  the  treaties  might  be  taken 
to  represent  an  attempt  once  more  to  secure  South  American 
reciprocity.  In  this  way  an  opportunity  was  fairly  given  for 
testing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sentiment  of  our  producers  of 
manufactured  goods  who  were  so  highly  protected  under  the 
Dingky  tariff,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  our  producers  of 
raw  materials  who  were  likewise  so  thoroughly  well  cared  for,^ 

These  treaties  may  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds— impor- 
tant and  unimportant — the  important  treaties  being  those  which 
affected  some  interest  and  which  consequently  aroused  sharp 
criticism,  the  relatively  unimportant  being  those  which  attracted 
little  hostility  and  would  not  have  been  of  great  consequence 
in  any  event. 

In  the  class  of  unimportant  treaties  may  be  placed  all 
those  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  except  that  with  Jamaica. 
Here,  also,  may  be  classified  those  with  Denmark,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  possibly  Nicaragua.  Among  those  which 
really  constituted  an  infrigement  upon  the  protective  system 
may  be  placed,  first  of  all,  that  with  France  and  then  those 
with  Jamaica  (Great  Britain),  Argentina  and  Ecuador. 


*  Tb«  treaty  with  France  waa  signed  by  Mr.  Kaiun  and  Atnbassador  Cjtnbon 
to  WAshm^on.  Th«  treatiea  with  ihr'  British  West  Indies  were  DcxDtiatcd  in  moat 
insuncea  by  Calonial  deleffates  whc  came  to  Waahin^on  far  that  purpc^M,  but  were 
■igncd  hy  (ht:  diplomatic  Tcprcs«mative  of  the  Briiisli  gDverrnnent-  TIiua  the 
treaty  with  Barbados  was  siened  hy  Mr.  Kaason  and  Mr*  Keffiaald  Tower,  thCi 
British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington  June  6,  1&99;  that  with  British  Cuiana  by 
tite  i^ia.^  ncKMtiatur?  July  )8.  1^99;  that  far  Turks  and  Caicoa  Islands  by  tte  Earns 
ae-^iiatora  July  ^1,  1899;  ^^^i  wi'^'>  J&niaicA  by  the  same  persons  Juhr  21,  ifigg; 
that  with  Bermuda  by  toe  ^amir  persona  July  x^,  1899.  A  treaty  with  Trinidad  was 
»lv3  signed  by  Mr,  Kasson  and  Mr.  Tower  July  22,  i8ggi.  but  failed  lo  receive  the 
»aaeut  of  th^  Calpnial  l^fpslature.  A  accbud  {!onvcniion  was  then  negotiated  and 
■igncd  un  February  13,  1900,  by  Mr.  KasAon  and  Lord  Paunccfcte,  but  tlii»  treaty 
ftcvcr  eaiqc  regularly  before  the  Senate.  The  treaty  with  Argentina  waa  aienea 
at  Buenos  Ayres  July  tQ,  1894,  by  Hon.  V^illiam  I.  Buclnnan,  Lmited  States  Minis- 
icr  at  Buenos  Ayrci^  and  Dr.  Amancio  AlconCa,  Minister  of  Fpreign  Re]»tSona  of 
the  Argentine  Republic;  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  w»s  concluded  at  Washington, 
October  jo,  1699.  by  Mr.  Kasaon  aiad  Tir*  Joaquin  Sanson,  Mtniiter  of  FarciKn 
Affairs  for  Nicaragua;  that  of  Denmark  on  biihz\l  at  St-  Croix  was  si^ed  at  Wiisii- 
ingtcjD  by  Mr.  Kasson  and  Mr.  ConManline  Brun+  Dani<ib  Minisi«f  M  Wa&bingloa. 
June  s,,  1900;  that  with  the  Dominican  KepubUc  was  negutiatcd  by  Mr.  Kaason  and 
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In  Marcli,  1900,  however,  these  clauses  of  Uie  old  ireaty  of 
1850  were  renounced  by  the  United  States,  and  Swiss  products 
were  charged  the  same  duties  as  those  o£  other  countries.** 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  strange  that  we  had  thus* 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  receded  from  our  traditional  atti- 
lude  in  regard  to  the  most  favored  nation  clause  as  it  had  been 
laid  down  by  a  long  line  of  statesmen.     This  was  due  to  the 


'•  Tlie  daiMca  at  ifae  trcatj  of    iSeo,  to  vhic-h  rvferenc^  i»  tilji4<  »boT 
found  in  ibc  Convention  of  Fricndsbip,  Commfrcc  Uld  KjLtnditlQD  vith  Swit  _    _ 
cxKicluiled   \o\rmbct   i^^  1850,   and   i>rocl»im«i    Nov«mbrr  flt   l*SS-      ("TraalieB  i 
Convcnlioa*  of  UniicJ   bUtCf*   4776-18*7,"   W'^skinglion,   18*9,   p.    Ipyj.)      TTny 

MM   MUtWBl 

"Art  VIIL  In  »1]  Uut  n^tat«s  to  ttw  im{>ortatJoii,  exjwrtitton,  aad  iruuit  ol 
their  rqpective  producU,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Swiu  Coo f cderatha 
shall  treat  rub  oLhcr,  recipnKalljr,  as  the  most  favored-iuiion,  uoiaa  of  natkia^ 
£tate,  or  sodny,  aa  l;  explauied  in  t^e  following  inicles. 

"Art.  IX-  Neither  of  the  contracting  p^nieii  sluU  impose  an^  higher  at  oihvr 
duties  iipoD  the  importatioRt  exiwrt&tion .  or  iran&ii  oi  toe  naiuraJ  or  indiiMii*! 
prodiurU  cf  tb«  oihcr,  than  arc  or  stiAll  b«  payable  opon  the  like  ai^tidn,  betas 
tile  produce  ai  any  otiwr  coustrr,  QOi  embraced  within  its  present  limits. 

"Art.  X.      Id  order  the  nwrc  cflectuaU;;  to  attain    the  object  cootempbCnl  IR 
Article   VIII.,  cacb   of   U«  cootractina  jMrii«   hereby  cngaigr*   not  lo   crant   anj 
(avof  in  comiTi«rir«  to  any  natioa,  union  of  Aatiousi,  ^1^1^,  *^''  *^>#Vi  Woich 
not  immediatelr  l>c  enjoved  by  the  other  parlr^ 

"Art.  XI.    Should  one  of  the  coatrBtrting  jwrtlcs  intpoK  diffcrcatial  dtitio  i_, 
the   products  of   any    nslion,  the  other    pMttj   shall   he  »t    liberty  to  dtfevrntnc 
manner  of  establishing  [he  orifin  a[  ita  own  producta,  dettiacd  to  enter  the  cou 
by  which  iht  differential  (iutin  arc  impoMd." 

Sccictax;  Uage  p[uniLil4aic4  the  ne«?9  of  the  concciaioai  |o  SwiKs  prodocts 
Uk  fciloH'ing  cLnruUr  ^T.  D.  Jo.j8&)  under  due  of  December  5^  tS^fi: 

*'To  collec-tors  and  other  oftictrs  ai  the  Cu&tuma; 

"This  Dciwrtmcat  luviiig  htxa.  advti*d  by  the  Secntvj  vt  State  that  it 
nnderslood  hy  the  contracting  parties  iliat  Anicle*  \'1U.  to  XIL  of  the  treaty,] 
dated  N'ovfTRiber  ^5,  i^jn,  l>eti>bC<:'n  Switzerland  and  the  Cnitcd  States  secured  to  the  I 
product!  of  the  rcsi^cctivc  nations  the  beae^l  of  the  lowest  ratc»  of  duty  vhick 
citbci  should  there^fltr  grant,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  any  other  zmuktxy,  yon 
art  hereby  auihcrizcd  and  directfd  t-i  impoic  and  collect  on  the  prodacU  of  Strit- 
lerland  exported  to  the  United  States  frum  that  caunUy.  similar  to  those  cmnier- 
atcd  in  the  reciprocal  eonuWrcial  arraitgcniuits  loade  with  Frv^ce:  and  proclaimeii 
on  Ma/  JO1  it*73i  in  nunuancc  c!  scetk^n  3.  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  Mr  1^97*  the 
ratc4  of  duty  iin[MMCu  and  collected  on  such  merehandise  iraportea  Cram  FmM4 
under  &aid  tcciprocal  arrvn^ment. 

"All  entries  of  luch  products  imported  from  Switaerland  on  and  after  Juqc  i, 
li^i,  which  har«  been  otherwise  U<3uidated,  will  be  reti<iu)dated  in  accordance  with 
Ihc  ahOTC  ruliiw." 

Asautaoi  Secretary  Spauldini^,  in  190a,  tcnmnated  the  treaty  by  the  fullowinc 
drcular  (!'.  D.  xJogjJ: 

"To  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  curiocis: 

"Thia'  Detriment  had  bei-n  adviwU,   ander  date  of  th«  ifiih  in«t4at,   by  

Secretary  of  bUle.  tb^t  the  concessions  made  lo  France  in  the  reciprocal  conunet^ 
eial  arnnEentrnt  of  M^y  -tS.,  lft«S.  under  section  j  of  the  tiri*!  act  of  Jujy  34*  i»97, 
will  tw*  on    March    sj,    ><^o,    lu   he  applicable   to   like   articles  of   Shisa  origin,   in 
consequence  of  the  denunciation  hy  the  Cnited  Stales  of  the  clau^  in  the  trratyj 
ai  i^so  with  i»wi(?erlanil,  which  aecured  to  the  produdti^  of  the  respective  oatic 
the    beneftt    <^f   the  lowi^st    rate*  of  duty  which  cither  ahould    (h«-eafTer    grant,   _ 
treaty  dr  othcfwtse;  lo  any  olbcr  cnuntiy.     You  are  thcrefcirc  hereby  aatfiorifnl  iS^ 
■iarin  rcpilar  d(tti«  on  merchandise  inipidt^  from  Switzerland  on  and  after   Man:l| 
M*  t9fKii — L€.t  the  rates  of  duty  wbkh  were  iiapotcd  and  rullertcd  on  such  un 
tationi  prior   to  the  Di^artnicnt'a  decision   of  Ikcei&beT   5.    liJ^S   (X.   D. 
which  is  Twobed  accordincly." 
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that  according  to  well  authenticated,  statements,  the  rates  on 
sundry  commodities  were  placed  at  an  unexpectedly  high 
figure  under  the  Dingley  Act,  tn  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  lowering  these  tariffs  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations. As  the  treaty  finally  stood,  it  provided  that  France 
should  admit  into  French  and  Algerian  territory  all  articles 
mentioned  iti  her  minimum  schedule,  with  the  exception  of 
horses,  butter^  clover  seed,  fodder,  cast  iron,  prepared  hides 
and  skins,  boots,  shoes  and  leather  articles  for  niachinery, 
certain  electrical  appliances,  sugar,  chicory,  eggs,  cheese,  honey, 
porcelain  and  rough  cardboard.  On  the  other  hand,  we  agreed 
to  admit  certain  specified  articles  of  French  origin  to  the 
United  States,  granting  them  specified  rates  of  reduction  below 
our  regular  duties  as  described  in  the  Dingley  schedules. 
Among  these  articles  were  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  feathers 
and  mineral  waters,  nuts  and  coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  all  of 
which  were  granted  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent.  A  like 
concession  was  granted  on  toys  and  playthings.  A  reduction 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  given  to  articles  of  amber,  bone,  ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  shell,  meerschaum,  etc.;  to  olive  oil,  to  bottles, 
to  watchmakers'  articles  and  clocks,  to  nails,  needles,  etc.;  and 
to  musical  instruments.  A  much  larger  list  was  admitted 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  This  list  iiKluded  cer- 
tain articles  of  flax  and  hemp,  gloves,  cheap  jewelry,  pre- 
pared and  preserved  vegetables  and  fruits,  certain  chemicals, 
perfumeries  and  soaps,  glassware,  cutlery,  paper  envelopes, 
straw  hats,  cement  and  liqueurs. 

While  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the 
rates  of  duty  included  in  the  French  minimum  schedules,  it  may 
be  stated  that  these  articles  covered  almost  every  kind  of 
manufactures,  as  well  as  building  materials  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  hearings  in  order  to  te&t  the 
feeling  of  the  country  concerning  this  treaty,  and  consequently 
divers  manufacturers  appeared  during  the  first  sessiorr  of  the 
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56th  Congress  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Coininittee  of 
the  Senate.  In  general^  the  persons  who  presented  themselves  in 
person,  or  by  letter,  were  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products,  prod- 
ucts of  smelting  and  refining  processes*  and  various  others. 
To  these  should  be  added  persons  who  made  statements 
going  to  show  that  the  dangers  anticipated  from  the  adoption 
of  the  French  treaty  were  without  foundation.  On  the 
opposing  side,  appeared  principally  those  whose  goods  would 
be  likely  to  compete  with  the  French  products  upon  which  ■ 
a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  promised.  Some 
others  engaged  in  lines  of  manufacture  where  smaller  reduc- 
tions were  offered  also  made  their  wishes  known.  Those  who  ■ 
were  most  active  in  opposition  were  the  manufacturers  of 
knit  goods,  cheap  jewelry,  braids,  brushes,  spectacles  and 
optical  instruments,  etc.  ■ 

Mr.  Deering,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  farming 
machinery,  appeared  before  a  sub-committee  in  behalf  of  the 
Agricultural  Implements  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
there  testified  that  France  would  offer  a  large  market  for 
farming  machinery,  were  the  treaty  to  be  accepted."  Said 
Mr.  Deering: 

"We  have  striven  to  Imow,  toth  before  coming  to  Waihington 
and  since  our  arrival  here,  what  are  the  objections  to  the  treaty.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  knit  goods  manufacturers  have  been 
opposed  to  the  ratificatton  of  the  treaty.  We  are  now  informed  that 
of  the  f  100.000,000  worth  of  knit  goods  consumed  in  the  country  last 
year,  only  $240,000  came  from  France,  We  have  been  informed  that 
the  manufacturers  of  pottery  and  silks  were  opposed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  Wc  are  now  told  that  both  industries  have  admitted  that 
no  injury  would  be  suffered  by  them.  Wc  have  learned  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  spectacles  have  believed  that  they  would  suffer  Injury, 
but  they  were  shown  that  there  would  still  remaiTi  to  them  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  present  tariff;  they  have  been  satisfied  to  believe  that 
no  injury  would  come  to  them.    Wc  have  been  informed  that  the  manu' 
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facturers  of  imitation  jewelry  object  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Wc  understand  Ihat  the  treaty  proposed  to  reduce  ihe  duty  froni  sixty 
to  fifty-seven  per  cenl.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  probabilities 
are  tlial  the  result  of  the  treaty  wil]  increase  far  more  largely  the 
exports  of  this  class  of  manufactures  from  the  United  Slates  to  France 
than  they  import  from  France  lo  the  United  Stales. 

"We  have  heard  that  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
has  been  based  upon  the  proposed  reduction  in  our  tariff  on  prunes. 
We  find  hat  our  exports  of  prunes  to  France  amount  to  $260,000,  while 
the  imports  of  prunes  from  France  to  the  United  States  amount  to 
$14,000.  We  have  understood  that  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  gloves, 
and  braids  have  staled  that  they  wilt  be  injured  by  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  After  an  honest  effort  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  wc  are 
reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  actual  working  of  this  treaty  the 
injuries  suffered  by  them  would  be  prpblemaUcal  in  every  case  and 
imaginary  in  most  cases." 

Mr,  French,  appearing  in  behalf  of  certain  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers,  pointed  out  that  we  were  now  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  almost  any  country  in  those  articles,  provided  we 
could  gain  free  access  to  their  markets.  He  also  placed  the 
obligation  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  upon  the  ground 
that  a  distinct  pledge  had  been  given : 

"The  manufacturers  of  Iron  in  this  country  believe  that  the 
market  of  the  world  is  theirs  and  are  therefore  in  favor  of  any  treaty 
which  will  enable  them  to  put  their  wares  into  aJI  nations  at  the  mini- 
mum rale  of  tariff.  *  *  *  They  ask  that  the  Republican  party 
redeem  the  pledge  made  at  St.  Louis."* 

In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Alexander,  speaking  for  the  smelting 
and  refining  interests^  remarked: 

"However  ^reat  the  benefits  and  wise  the  policy  of  protection  for 
infant  industries,  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that,  having  reaped  that 
benefit,  and  lifted  our  great  industries  to  such  a  position  among  the 
producers  of  the  world  as  to  require  admission  lo  the  world's  markets 
with  our  overproductions,  we  are  justified  in  seeking  that  wise  and 
equally  beneficent  legislation  which  will  open  the  way  for  American 
products  wherever  a  demand  for  such  products  exists,"' 

'Ibid.,  p.  itii.  ^  tbid.t  p.  lej* 
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He  then  stated  that  France  will  afford  a  lar^  market  far 
refined  lead,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  other  smdting  products. 

Along  with  these  specific  statements  coming  from  interests 
which  expected  to  reap  benefit  from  the  treaty  went  various 
bits  of  testimony  based  on  more  general  grounds.  From 
statements  before  the  Conunittee  it  appeared  that  whereas  our 
tariff  contained  some  705  numbers,  of  which  we  made  con- 
cessions by  the  treaty  on  about  126,  leaWng  579  numbers 
untouched,  there  were  contained  in  the  French  tariff  654  num- 
bers of  which  only  nineteen  were  reserved  or  excluded  froni 
the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  our  average  reduc- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  granted  but  five  per  cent 
on  so  many  articJes  and  but  ten  on  many  others,  amotmted  to 
only  six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.,  while  the  average  reduction 
made  by  France,  leaving  out  the  single  item  of  oils  (both 
mineral  and  vegetable)  on  which  concessions  had,  however, 
been  temporarily  granted,  was  twenty-six  and  one-tenth  per 
cent.  Including  these  it  rose  to  forty-eight  per  cent.  It  was 
plainly  argued  before  the  Committee  that  the  ratification  of  the 
pending  treaty  would  almost  inevitably  result  in  a  large  increase 
of  American  exports  to  France.  We  had  furnished  to  that  coun- 
try in  1898  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  her  free  imports  (expect  silk 
and  wool),  while  the  dutiable  imports  in  those  articles  in  which 
we  enjoyed  equal  competition  under  the  same  rale  of  duty  as 
other  countries,  thirty-five  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  had  been 
furnished  by  us.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  commodities  in 
which  we  were  subjected  to  the  maximum  rate  of  duty,  while 
other  countries  competing  with  us  had  been  admitted  to  the 
minimum,  we  furnished  only  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent. 
From  these  facts  it  was  held  to  be  a  fair  argument  that  could 
we  once  attain  a  footing  of  equality  with  other  countries, 
enjoying  the  French  minimum  rates  wherever  they  did^  we 
should  increase  our  exports  to  France  in  proportion  as  had 
been  the  case  with  our  non-dutiable  exports  to  that  country.  Of 
course  this  argument  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  we 
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could  compete  as  successfully  in  the  dutiable  as  in  the  non- 
dutiabk  articlesi  which  was  perhaps  not  true. 

On  the  other  side  of  thg  controversy,  the  protectionist 
legions  were  marshalled  in  great  numbers.  The  knit  goods 
manufacturers  vigorously  protested  against  the  treaty.  All  of 
the  okMine  arguments  were  urged.  The  industry  needed  pro- 
tection to  begin  with.  Then  a  pledge  had  been  given  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  and  capital  had  been  invested  subject  to  that 
pledge.  Agam,  the  machinery  used  in  the  industry  came  from 
abroad  and  had  to  pay  duty.  Under  examination  the  manu- 
facturers admitted  that  they  already  supplied  about  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  home  demand  and  that  on!y  about  five  or  six 
per  cent,  of  the  goods  supplying  that  demand  were  imported. 
They  contended,  however^  that  these  importations  were  of 
the  better  grades  which  they  wished  to  fit  themselves  especially 
to  introduce.  Of  course,  the  manufacturers  harked  back  to 
what  they  held  to  be  the  original  idea  of  reciprocity.  In  the 
words  of  one  pleader  on  the  subject : ' 

"Our  idea  of  reciprocity  was  that  reciprocity  should  come  to  us 
on  lines  that  should  not  interfere  with  our  industries.  We  have 
understood  that  that  was  Mr,  Blaine^'a  idea— that  reciprocity  was  consis- 
tent with  protection,  because  it  would  bring  in  raw  materials  or  other 
stuffs  we  did  not  make,  and  permit  us  to  give  that  we  did  make  to  other 
countries  which  did  not  make  them  there.  There  would  be  no  eompe- 
titJon  on  either  side;  and  we  do  not  think  reciprocity  is  fairly  con- 
structed in  the  present  bill,  because  it  brings  in  the  things  which  we 
compete  with  and  which  we  manufacture.  *  *  *  So  far  as  we  are 
cc^cerned^  you  might  just  as  weil  put  a  twenty  per  Qtni.  less  tarilf  in 
the  Dingley  bill/' 

Some  other  manufacturers  dealt  a  good  deal  in  generalities. 
The  producers  of  braids  argued  that  the  treaty  would  reduce 
the  revenue  and  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  leading  to 
similar  demands  by  other  countries.  It  would  in j  ure  the 
Republican  party  because  it  would  alienate  the  protected  inter- 
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ests  upon  which  that  party  depended  for  its  siipf>ort.  It 
would  be  injurious  to  the  manufacturer  of  other  lines  of 
floods  because  it  would  create  uncertainty^  since  manufac- 
turers could  never  know  that  their  protection  would  be  main- 
tained, and  would  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  apprehension 
lest  their  protection  should  be  given  away  by  a  reciprociiy 
treaty.  Loud  protests  came  from  the  manufacturers  of  brushes, 
spectacles  and  optical  instruments,  perfumes,  decorated  tiles 
and  bricks  and  cheap  jewelry.  A  great  deal  of  similarity, 
however,  ran  through  the  whole  discussion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  French  reciprocity  treaty  was  the  only 
one  negotiated  under  the  Dingley  Act  which  infringed  upon  the 
protected  preserves  of  the  manufacturers,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
so  clearly  subjected  to  a  test  the  possibility  under  present  con- 
ditions of  carrying  such  treaties  through  Congress  in  the  face 
of  the  combined  opposition  of  the  protected  interests,  it  is 
worth  while  to  study  with  some  care  the  bearing  of  this 
treaty  and  its  different  clauses.  There  are  several  points  of 
view  from  which  such  a  treaty  may  be  considered.  It  seems 
to  be  bad  economics  to  attempt  to  judge  any  agreement  of 
the  kind  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  balance  of  trade  under  it, 
yet  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  trade  balance  as  one  of  the  criteria 
by  which  to  test  the  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a 
given  reciprocity  treaty. 

Looking  at  the  French  agreement  from  this  point  of  view^ 
which  is,  at  all  events,  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  practical  man  as  a  rough  and  ready  standard, 
it  appears  that  the  gross  amount  of  tariff  concessions  granted 
us  by  France  was  very  much  larger  than  that  granted  to 
France  under  the  same  agreement.  In  the  following  com- 
putation is  given  a  comparison  of  actual  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  and  by  France,  under  the  treaty  as 
they  would  work  oxit,  supposing  trade,  after  the  negotia- 
tions were  over  and  the  treaty  had  gone  into  effect,  to  continue 
on  the  same  basts  as  during  the  year  1898 : 
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CaHFARlSON    OF    THE    AcTUAL    G>NCESStONS    GrAKTED   BY    THE    UNlTa> 

States  and  by  France  Ukdee  the  Provisions  of  the  Pending 
Tbeaty,  Based  Upon  United  States  STAtiSTics  of  Imports  and 
Exports  for  the  Fiscal  Yeab  1898,  the  Ex^bts  Being  Those  of 
Domestic  Origin  Only. 

[Prepared  efrptcialty  for  ihn  CominittK  on  Fordgn  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  29,   190(1,  by  }oi.  S.  McCoy,  GoTcrnincat  actuary.) 

StatemfHi  of  Uttited States  imports  from  France  of  conccssianal  ariides, 
with  amounts  of  revenue  to  be  conceded  on  the  artidcj. 

[llBHd  an  ttic  Imiwrta  af  the  fi»cil  year  tS^S^  United  St4te9  atatistics.l 


Per- 
cenuiee 
of  dDt7 

con- 
ceded- 


Pirct. 
5^ 


Anidci. 


<s 


Tariff-act  Dumber^ 


Cotton  ^ooda : 

KpaEcty  and  knit  goodi 
Suspcndcn,  passcmcD- 

teric, 
Cotton    fabrics    mixed 

with  ftilk 

PluBbaod  Tclret 

Ready-made  clolUnf . . 

L«ce>........ 

'  Artidet  of  flax  and  bemp ; 

WiyvcD  fabnct 

Lacca,  embroidery  trlm- 

Linen  gt>atl&,   r<Ad; 
made, 

Leatb^r  »qd  *MftS:    Glove*, 
e:[CfpttQ^  tbo>e  kno^ra  ai 

Articleiof  Pariidaocy  ^oda): 

tmiUtioa  jcwelff 

le  irelry ...  ^  ..<<..< « < 

BattDDB 

Brutbci-,.  ..-+4.  .,...>.... 

Dtce^cheaamen,  etc 

To^  and  pUftilaiag*  » . . . 

Paos.-...: ..., 

Article!  of  amber,  bone, 
ItoiTi  tDotber-oi-peari, 
■hell,  meerscbaam. 
Bueklev......  ............... 

Articlci  of  food : 

Prepared    of    pffScfVed 
Tefft:tab]eft,  p«i9«,  etc, 
including  uiughFngRII. 
Fmhfl  prrs«rkcil  in  su^ar 

or  ipiriti. 
Chicory ,  ro  BSt^d  or  erronadi 
MEUiaroni,  Termicctli  and 
all  limilar  PTcpimiitiDns.. 

Nou.. .r.. 

Pniae* 

OUveoil.,,. 


JB4  to  j^i ,  laclEiutTe. 
JM- 


■S%i. 


3U- 

339- 

34fi- 

$59. 


»93i4at. 

<W"'"' 

+t* 

4i«. ».*■*«....*.. 

+'? 

4*3 

4*7 

44^'449.'f50.  45!»- 


3381  M5""" 

440  t044Si  lDclU*lf  e. 


419., 

273. 
to.. 


Value 
Id  ported* 


3,ij5,7«a 


if4lSi,74fl 


908,807 

t4|,37o 

♦TO  .433 

iB,5oS 

9*.733 

74.38s 


Blsewhete.. 

3W<337 

None, 
56.853 

497iBqS 

I3t9»7 

4".J»3 


ooUecttd. 


•3.77='.SS9 
i>4>J.M4 


543.i»84 

'9^573 
9>4Sa 
3*.457 
j?,i9a 
i>,a76 


Coaccv- 
•loa. 


7».IT* 


73.»S7 


»7!»*4 
3.0*4 
1 9.(^57 

*.4?t 
3.7'9 
7.931 


*o5,i7J      io^5«7 


i44,5;o 


HAM 


l24i4Si 

t,[4B 
164,915 


J.JOS 

•4,890 
1K19 

•4i73B 


r 


Checnicab; 

Colon  uid  Tsraiabes. 

Coil-ur  dyes  at  colon. . . 
Gljrccfioft 

SodL 

McdlciQpL  pccfiiiimEJODS 

Pcrtamefy  prettarH  with  oj 

Wltbout  aJcohoL 
SoJtpSt    including    perfnined 

t-'ltrimarine  blue 
Earttaea  mod  fflau  wire '. 
BrickiADd  tiSei,  Tuniih- 
ed,  enunelcd  or  orua- 
meoted. 
Bottlea 
Glass  decanten  bdiJ  ofttT 

indow  ^a«fl  and  other 

irtUB. 
Sp«Ctac]«aDd  {rtaues  fat 

QKCtaclCft. 

Open  cUneVr  lotei,  etc. 

Catlerr. ><*..**... 

Watehmakirfi'  art  i  c  I  e  t, 

£lo£kL 

necd1«. 

McLallicpeni. .>... 

Penholder! 

Other  g^oods  aad  ware* 
coiDpo*eil  wholly  or  Ux 
part  uf  manufactured 
metal  not  »pe*inlly  pr^ 
Tided  lor  in  the  ad, 

Gatloen  bnid,  Cmbrold- 
«7,  «Ad  pUkt  Articles 
Bade  wtHttf  «r  partly 
Of  tiaH]  wire,  bnlUoD*, 
or  m«tal  ihrcada. 
Paper: 

CopyiofTt  filierinit,  blot- 
ting, and  furfi^'CC-CDJLl.Cd 
paper,  Of  ptpti  covered 
with  [setxi  OT  ill  aolu> 
lionft,  piLrchiaeDt,  KQsi- 
tiud  papec  for  phot^ 
KT>?hjc  purpo&ei. 

Leit«rf  piper,  baod  made. 

KnTelopea. ,. 

BUdk  booka ,.«.... 

Album! 

Articles  of  paper . . . ,, ^  ^ . ., 
Fcatben,  tte.t  drencd  for  or. 
oameat,  etc.,  and  artiGcial 
llowcn. 


HOT  to  tostfacluflvc. 

idS  to  I  lo,  ioeliulTe. 

153* 'Sy 


ife  Ul  lfi5»loC)Dd*C. 


193. 


IT?. 


»7iM*" 


399.. ". 

4*3 

4«t 


BlMWtUtfc. 
16*313 

10,371 


49^*C 


^ulndeci 

above. 


138,111 


»i*M9t39" 


Bits' 
e,m 


»S4,6o6 


44iBt4 


■(Oa4,«9» 


»SJ 
3tt 


■»rf** 


««4Br 


'  Only  cliloratt  imported. 
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Per-   f 

of  duty 
cedcd^ 


i^F  ei. 


ArtldcL 


TuUt-act  Dunbcr. 


W<io(l  ukJ  wooden  lurnihirc 

Pluits  and  seedi , 

Straw  bats.,,.,. ...,,,    , , ,,. 

eapccifllly  for  raaEing  or  or 

CcmeDt .   ■ . 

Fun,  not  oq  tbe  »klD,  for  bKIs 


HaU,  including  fell  liftt».. 

Musical  LDstrumentt. 

Fcatbcn  not  dretted. . . . . 
Mineral  waien..^^.  ..*... 
Uiqueun .  ...*...... 


toB «.., 

>Si|  »SAi  OiSi-' 

409  .......... 

i^ •■" 


i^-fi. 


370.  43»*... 

HS3 

43$, HC  I. 
jai........ 

39* ♦ 


Total t .4... ...4... ....       a5,$Q4,44i    19,136,04: 


Vaiu« 
imporud, 


Xone 
reported. 


$7,811 


Dutr      CoDC»> 
call«ct«d.     tiOfk 


74tt3a 
»t567 


39.S» 
90,000 


•7>*«7 

■."57 
1,1X6 


TTt 


4.145 

0,000 


EiM>3 


Staiemeni  of  United  States  imports  from  France  of  concesiional  artkUs, 
teith  amounis  of  duty  collected  and  revenue  to  be  conceded  by  France. 

[B&acd  upoD  the  exports  Cor  tbe  fiacal  year  i8g8,  Umted  Statca  statisUcs] 


ArtlclOL 


Asriculttml  implemetilli, 

Aft  worka. ,.  ■■  —   ■■ .p.. 

Aabcatu,  andmaanfiurliirc* *<*«, 

AisluJt,aiid  maauUetiuai.. 

Babbitt  metal. 

Barlr.  etc.,  for  tanning , 

fiUckioc... 

Hooka,  mapi.  CDrraTJog*,  etching*^ etc 

BnMa>sd  mil  DuiaL' [tires 

PvepaJatiaas of  brca,d3tuJll^. .  ...> 

Brwomaaad  bnubc$..f.<., <«*..'» 

Cmni 

For  railm^if,,.,, .^, ..»..«.. 

For  tramwar*"-  •>■ >■..>>•*...>, 

Ci^luandpartfi..  , liii, 

CiuTra2cs,eic.,allolber 

Celluloid,  QULDUfaCtUICL ,.,„..,. 

Charcoal .■».... 

Aeida.. 

Sulpbate  of  copper. * 

DyevaQd  dyeatuiEi... > 

Lime  acetate 

Ucdiciaea,  proprietary. 

Roata,  berbs.  etc ,,......,.... 

Cbemicali,  all  other.. ,... »t 

Cidec 

Ctar - ' ■ 

Clocks..... 

Watchea * 

Copper  nuaufactnrca..... 


Value 

Duty 

Imported. 

eibU«cied. 

3S.4M 

3iH* 

ii»7J> 

4.»«" 

■33 

IGO 

M35 
a7,3lt 
i>,6aa 

l«o 

4.S64 

7^ 

5S.B17 

M.3A3 

SJ»3 

■i»59 

:?; 

itiM 

a],Bai 

7rW5 

9,Bk> 

«.t78 

•|B9,A$0 

63,7^ 

37.39* 

4i^«3 

1.034 

aM 

■3 

■I 

3.S^J 

i;; 

■.7S3 

^ 

^i,gla 

*»• 

3«.3»* 

A«a6B 

e? 

1 

4viy> 

4P 

»,«sS 

'" 

CoQcestlofl, 


•k.*3C 

»r 

ID 

a.sat 

*t4»* 

130 

«6 

7.^44 

CBS 

■K 

S 

3 

■47 

4» 

• 

313 

40 
3S 


AAecfccrir" 

ICartkn  w)4i  *iotw  wau~ . 
BMrr 

cSSiVb. 

-JMt. ,.,„^..... 

fanft-' 

Ctue 

(:«nrt<Jc««..« **«•+» 

Wsti 

lodi«  nibtKr  : 

fHtief  lajAuiactorea . 

PrlDUtn' 

Other -         

T«I<fnpfaic,  l«l*|AMie,  Ud  oCber  electric  aprnratiu. 

Iron,  twr ,,.. 

ftt««li 

Bv. ...,.<<» ..^ 

lUU*.,.., ..'. 

Wjriradi.., ..4. , 

f  httti  -                                Ml 
jMjawl  IfOQ,  itiiMrtunl 

Cudaci,  A. «.  i^!*ll', .,!.  r!.. 
CoderTT 

Tftbl* 

Other  r....,,,,,*r4l>f  *r»-"- 

Plr«ftrm» 4i.ttft4ft* 

Lacks.  IJfl|fef,eie,...> 

KBfbJncTY  I 

PhaUotf .,.,.,......,.., 

klKlrloiJ.... 

PUH  ftod  immplnff  nucbbicrT.. 
Miala«,»nrli]f„..,.r... 
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AftJetn, 


Stationary  eiifinc*,. .,,,,, » ...,„.., 

Boflcr^,  etc , ,., ...4 

TypCWritfi^ mt'--rrm.it*itit..t,tn*r • 

Macbum.AJl  crflier ..., ,. .,,,•,.*. ..... 

Null  aud  tpikcL ,..,1.  *>>.«*......,. «,,««...,. 

FipeitQddllLDffi  I.... 

SkIc*. , ........,* 

&*w» , , ,, 

ScklHUtdtUlUKM 

Stoves,  trtc,  and  partt'i  >.■■■■. - 

Tncili, a.  e. B.4......* ,.. 

Iron  a.Dd  Eteel  maaufaictDm,n.>e.  »...,, ^ >...... 

Jewelry... .,, <*..«.. 

Other  gold  uid  siLTcr,  tDuanJacLarea....* 

Type,  ate 


m^. 


Halt, 
Beer, 
MarbktUDUUiaufuttirfd  ... 

Marble,  etc.,  maHufactured . 

Seaweed ..-, 

Miuit:^  In^tnuufiritt  t 

OTgAnB.,,.f 

Fiaao*. .,„......, 

Other .,,. 

Platiti,  DUiacrj*.,.*... ....... 

Oilcloths  : 

Floor.,., 

Other ..., 

While  oil 

aii|i 

PeppoTDiat  e * 

Otber  Tt>lAtUe 

Falsts,  etc.,  black 

PunU,  other 

Hsosiari,..-. I.... 

Printing .««*i, 

WrttLng,...!, 

Other„, ,-,.,.. 

Paraffin,.,,,, 

Feiiuenerf ,  etc. 

Pbotcflraphic  autefiil. 

PlfetctT wire .>  .^ 

Muu:   Beef,  lalt. t. 

OUo. *... 

Other  meat  producu........ 

Milk- 

Silk; 

MaoDfactnnd 

Wute.... 

toUct 

Other...,...,.., 

Sptxiamccti ,,. 

jUuholi 

Wood 

Other.......... 

SpMts. 

SpoBBa..... 

Storcb..,,,.... .............. 

Statloanr  (except  puper). . . 


Value 

imported. 


401,963 
7« 

41 

*9* 

10,070 
73.0ra 
55.J1S 

■  1.057 

*r43» 

3.713 

5-436 
a:, 9*6 

199 

4.S98 

4.^50 

3.M 
3.3SB 

14.4*7 

•«.799 

3.*°* 
6,067 

*.7*3 
l»o,7;6 

5.34* 

IB 

■fl*a 

3.379 

»*37» 
i.37> 
5.5?« 

3.«5 

:>6,II> 

•i97» 
5,8*4 


Doir 

Collected. 


CoBOCHloa. 


1,070 
18 ,93a 

37" 

8 
III 

sa 

ti74* 
«4.7M 
i],t4S 

*9S 
1.055 
6.4J* 

/' 

tt,6ti 

"5 

aoo 

te 
II? 

1,178 
3.4*1 

1,040 
4>«B3 

700 

»,»i3 

44> 

54« 
5» 

9» 

B.&ta 

»,je9 

4 

•97 

507 

«W 
3(4 
Ul 

«AS 

7(447 

0.53I 


*i7y 

40,063 

'7S 


Strmw,  ■ADofkctSTBd 

Candy,  we 
AjtiEcwl  lEeth 
Tin.  iii4na(«tiHx<J, 

Toji 

Tniok*,  eie 
'VaniiBb...t 
Ventablo. 

VgTciDiied  i 

Wu:,  bets  mdA  ihAEVuken'. 

In  bottles 
Other 
WoadH! 

SbookS,  li««dlDfn.  etc 

Olfi. 

Polp- 

C«tt*t» 

Other  EBUiufiictiu-ef.. 
Mj>eelbLD«rD&,  n.  c  • 

TottI fj   xjawT         MMA$ 

On  iottffaiog  mrticles;  fircCBt 

AfcraeedutT,  nA  Talarem,  iion-  collected  by  VT*ocr„...,,. .>....., il;.^ 

ATen£e  of  cqaccssiods,  id  Taloma ..-,,., ■■.■•»•■ •■*•■•*      4.9 

Anne^'of  duty  as  provided  b?  ir«UVt  nd  TflJor^m,,,,, >,.... huh  ......,>    14 

Avenweof  pcrccFiUKV of  reductloa of  datybf  Prance,,.... .,...„., .^. ..,,,.     a«.t 

Cortfr'jjiffn  of  French  duty  now  temporarily  granted  and  perpetuated 

by  the  treaty. 


I 


Article. 


CotlOD-««ed  otL 

PctrolcuD^ : 

Crnd* 

Rc^DCd 

LubrlcktlDf,  bcftTf,  etc. 


Toi»l   ..... 
Addfron  KboTe.. 


Grud  toUl. 


Valtw 
idportefl. 


458, 

fi74 


45SU3fi 


7,971,853 


»w^»5 


Duty  to  be  CoaeetsioA 
collected.      of  duty. 
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It  thus  appears  that,  mcluding  our  cotton  seed  oil  and 
pelroleum,  a  rebate  of  duties  was  secured  by  us  on  goods 
shipped  from  this  country  to  France  amounting  to  $4,516,615. 
Without  the  item  of  oils  the  concessions  gained  by  us  amounted 
to  $257,735.  -^^  against  these  concessions  to  us  the  rebates 
of  duly  we  granted  came  to  $828,138  in  a  trade  equal  to  that 
of  the  fiscal  year  189S. 

This  showing  makes  it  apparent  that  the  treaty  was  an 
advantageous  one  for  ns,  if  we  regard  those  treaties  as  good 
which  succeed  in  pushing  into  foreign  countries  a  larger 
amount  of  our  goods,  duty  free,  than  we  import  from  them 
under  the  same  conditions.  But  this  can,  in  no  broad  view  of 
the  situation,  be  considered  a  legitimate  standpoint.  The 
question  is  not  whether  larger  concessions  of  duty  are  granted 
in  terms  of  dollars  than  are  granted  by  us  to  the  goods  of  the 
foreign  country  with  which  we  have  negotiated  any  particular 
treaty.  The  question  is  whether,  after  the  treaty  has  been 
adopted,  we  shall  succeed  in  building  up  a  trade  which  was 
not  in  existence  before  and  which  would  not  have  come  into 
existence  had  we  not  succeeded  in  entering  into  the  agreement. 
It  is  a  question  of  competition  and  the  real  point  at  stake  is 
whether  we  need  the  concessions  granted  by  the  treaty  in  order 
to  place  ourselves  upon  equal  terms  with  foreign  countries 
which  are  our  competitors.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
familiar  simile.  If  there  is  sufficient  water  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor  to  enable  vessels  of  the  customary  draught  to  enter 
that  harbor,  it  matters  little  or  nothing  whether  the  depth  of 
the  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  leaves  only  a  few  inches  or 
many  fathoms  to  spare»  If  the  vessels  can  pass  at  all  the 
harbor  wi!l  be  open  to  navigation,  otherwise  not.  With  our 
status  in  the  industrial  world,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
we  can  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  rival  manufacturers, 
many  of  whom  have  much  lower  freights  to  pay  and  who  are 
at  the  same  time  favored  by  differential  tariflF  rates  in  getting 
their  goods  into  the  competitive  market.    It  might  very  well  be 
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that  precisely  the  smsJ]  amount  of  coocession  gained  hj  $acb 
a  treaty  as  that  with  France  would  jnsl  nAce  to  girc  siK 
American  mantifacturer  the  necessary  inddoancaft  and 
ttmhy  of  gettii^  his  goods  into  the  Freoch  maiket  ia 
pedtioQ  whh  German  and  Swiss  and  other  pnyducsrs.* 

Ccnddmng  the  French  treaty  frocn  tbe  standpoiiit  of 
internal  legislation,  it  seems  that,  whereas  we  got  pracdcally 
the  whole  of  the  reduction  granted  under  ihc  iiHiiiitiiun 
of  France,  saving  a  relatively  sxnall  list  of  reserre 
we  granted  to  the  French  producer  by  no  n)cans  the  i 
rate  of  redoctioa  provided  for  in  the  Dinglcy  tariff.  Wberen 
the  aTCfage  of  the  cofKCSsions  (or  percentage  of  icduciiQO  of 


to  he  votai  fa  rt^Mrd  to  the  Fn»Lh  Mittkj  tl^it  wc^Pfa^ty  ^^f^ 
T^a  had  ahD  niMd  Wr  iii  iTi    i  ■      I    1  In  milk  tl^Ua^ 


•It 


tamvi  jvapndtw  had  hatm  ■ 

Wialf  Af  it*  cflMac*.  vteae 

ft  «>■  Bdl  v^T  li^lL  bmver^.      . 

lup  nrt^Botoe  ^i^ie  tMi     Ur .  Kto^BK     ■■!■  •  pcvBannDB 

vfalt  annHirt  briff  of  FnaCc  oriT  Atofiiicin  faOdL  (M*^  Km^  ««■  Oia- 
toett  DB  tUi  ^Afcct  w  to  be  fmid  is  Scaoto  rtiiiiMirtf  H*.  »S.  9f>k  Cm»f. 
irt  MHiaa.  See  p.  Sj.)  Ia  otho-  wonli,  Fnwse  oAerci  to  let  4nm  her  tMtf 
tan  to  the  whole  of  the  thea  kaBT  —EhutUiJ  iilito  is  rtfna  fw  mMht 
atAm  oo  dtt  put  of  the  United  Stoto.  Tib  Mr.  few  deaAeA  he  ced«  Mt 
aeeepL  A  beeik  ie  the  aeyWMtiQi  the«  mlluiibJ  ^rt3  Mr.  Oaitoa  cbow  to  the 
U««fed  Sates  as  Pnod  Aaisi^^or.^  Th«  iliirewiiTiai  «^  ifliAB  raaaei  aad  Mr. 
EiMSB  |Hi^Ke(u  ^a  Bodeiste  TCdPctno  seme  ^ee  ■■£  of  to^'^^^  Fieotfc  ferodEi 
H  ^tmtltt  fw  BhA  cnBt  of  the  Miiei^  tiriC*  A  Btotv  oa  this  toM  ^ 
■■■llr  romiwM^fd  fe  other  y^t»«  ^hat  htyeJ  wtm  that  Mr.  riMna  i^imi 
uto  ■  pfiK^H  of  hor|BEBtiic  vith  Ac  FliBLh  AtohBMBder  ohueur  ^  iiXaia  fat' 
Oe  Fi^i^  ■uiiwBi  tariff  he  ■HuiHiJ  to  jfm  w  HMc  as  po^He  W  w  of 

uMw^Jiiiwf  n  nehanmr      Oir.  rum  ^Wffcij  the mIwim  vkh  niu«M  to 

Che  Freach  vfalmi  a>  Mkros:  >  *  «  -j^  fnatM  mnM  iryatom  is  weedK 
*  *  *  "Th^  have  a  fcneni  tiriff  vhkh  av^Ecs  to  afl  the  McftL  ■*<  a^  aa  a 
nie.  hfiUir  futoi-liieL  Thcr  hx<n  soother  scde  dJltd  *lht  ^afas^  tortT 
vaiTuia  fmn  i;  per  ccaL  to  as  ntocta  as  roo  pcr  e^lL  n^Klta*  hrisw  tftt 
invenT  tari^  and  kodt^bc  to  artides>  Ob  oertala  articles  Ac  toriSs  an  ido^ 
eal:  Wil  tbcv  alw  Ibtc  a  me  UaC  •  •  •  Few  artidca.v*  akatkal  as  to  tftc 
(ciKril  anc]  the  uiiuivtoai  tort^^  bat  oa  BeaauttuicM  attiela  theic  B  atoaflV'  4 
veij  Barhed  diffemce  in  the  twa  itocK.  Th^  one  thcsr  mmaiam^  nte  to  oobBr 
oatwDs  for  a  itnniHpTiHng  tnij.'*  AH  the  muiitiaj  of  CaiapL,  CROliBV  pBetogd. 
hare  sccuicJ  thoe  MJaimaai  ntof^  Ortd  toammtlj  Wmffkf  Ac  i^Bkaa  of  JaT 
f>f  nujiufactitrad  pn^Mn  which  Fvance  aStttoOr  itoptotk  The  ndficatMH 
Offen  tbc  French  porto  to  obt  — nat<cl«e«.     CWii:..  *•  *4-) 

Jtut  wbat  was  the  BStto*  of  Che  iiiubbh.  hiiaahf  to  hcH-  hj  Mr. 
oerr  dearfr  iqdntcd  hy  lOtt  inilr  iswi  whca  bcflon  the  Soaite  O  s'^u  at  m 
llfar  dair.  Mr.  Ea«m  fhea  ^d:  (fii—U  Poeancot.  No.  «7V  S^^  Coapoa.  t« 
aespfatn.  p.  ««.)  "WbCa  wc  ttCoM  to  be  war  Ihe  paaal  of  AsaMtnCot^  I  MH 
ihe  FT^Kti  iKiutialms  that  T  s>w  iw  ivaHw  wh*  we  jhaaM  tafee  pttt  iu  ttato 
CvpevtwB  of  tpDo  jf  they  were  to  oootiaMe  to  that  oat  ma  fmdoeli  af  • 
lHe«  hr  tjm.|>tiwMl  doties.     *     *,   *     lanaae  AM  had  mma  effect  ob  1 
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dut^)  made  by  France  was  26.1,  or  including  oil  48  per  cent., 
[  the  average  percentage  of  reduction  of  duty  mad^  by  the 
*^  United  States  was  only  6.S  per  cent.  It  thus  seems  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  relative  concessions,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  absolute  amounts  of  duties  yieldedj  the  United  States  fared 
well  in  the  French  agreement. 

Examining  the  treaty  from  the  standpoint  of  the  protec- 
tionist, it  would  not  seem  that  there  was  any  occasion  for 
alarm.  The  knit-goods  manufacturers  themselveSj,  who  were 
the  most  vigorous  ogponents  of  the  agreement,  admitted  that 
under  it  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  amount  of  such 
goods  produced  in  this  country  would  be  likely  to  come  in. 
The  producers  of  silks  thought  the  concessions  of  the  act  so 
trifling  that  they  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  offer  any 
earnest  opposition.  The  otlier  interests  which  were  concerned 
to  prevent  reciprocity  did  so  chiefly  not  upon  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  concessions  as  such»  but  upon  that  of  fear 
lest  the  protective  principle  should  be  broken  in  upon.  The 
real  question  at  issue,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  was  this:  Should  we  fail  to  secure  for  our- 
selves a  promising  field  of  trade  which  we  were  assured  by 
experts  would  result  in  large  sales  of  our  manufactures,  or, 
should  we  allow  this  probable  gain  (costing  us  little  or  nothing) 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  fear  of  some  individual  interest  that 
the  tariff  concessions  thus  granted  might  imply  an  ultimate 
infringement  upon  their  "principle"  of  monopoly  privileges  in 
the  home  market? 

Although  the  French  treaty  had  been  urged  forward  in 
order  to  make  a  test  case^  and  less  was  said  about  the  other 
agreements,  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  there  were  features 
of  the  others  which  would  have  aroused  possibly  more  opposi- 
tion than  was  stirred  up  by  the  French  treaty,  had  they  been 
seriously  pushed.  In  order  to  understand  from  what  source 
this  opposition  was  likely  to  come  and  what  interests  would 
be  antagonized  by  the  treaties,  it  is  necessary  to  review  in  a 
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raw  sugar,  leaf  tobacco^  and  the  hides  and  skins  of  neat  cattle. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  provided  for  free  admission  of  niachinery. 
manufactures,  locomotives,  coal  and  certain  other  articles 
gfoing  from  the  United  States  to  Ecuador,  and  for  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  sewing  machines*  certain  kinds  of  wines, 
lumber  and  cotton  seed  oil.  The  agreement  thus  contrived  to 
antagonize  in  the  very  strongest  way  the  producers  of  hides 
and  sugar.  The  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Republic  was  sub- 
stantially similar  in  character,  providing  for  a  twenty  per 
cenL  reduction  on  hides  and  skins,  tobacco  and  honey,  and 
for  free  admission  of  certain  tropica!  products.  A  reduction 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  on  sugar 
was  also  specified.  In  retuni,  the  usual  list  of  American 
commodities  was  to  be  admitted  to  Santo  Domingo  on  favor- 
able terms.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  on  hides  by  twenty  per  cent, 
and  admitted  certain  tropical  products  to  tlie  United  States 
free,  our  machinery  and  manufactures  going  free  to  Nicaragua. 
With  Denmark,  for  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  the  treaty  granted 
a  reduction  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates 
on  raw  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  admitted  our  wheat  flour  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  our  commea! 
at  twenty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  to  St.  Croix,  while 
it  gave  us  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  granted  any 
countn.',  with  the  exception  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John. 

After  this  review  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  it  therefore 
appears  that  they  may,  from  a  political  standpoints  be  divided 
into  three  groups : 

( r)  Those  antagonizing  American  manufacturing  interests. 
The  treaty  with  France  stands  alone  in  this  class. 

(2)  Those  antagonizing  producers  of  raw  materials,  prin- 
cipally wool^  hides  and  sugar. 

(3)  Those  antagonizing  growers  of  semi-tropical  fruits. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Dingley  treaties 
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negotiated  by  Mr,  Kasson  have  furnished  a  most  valuable  and 
important  test  of  the  protective  sentiment  in  this  country.  They 
offered  practically  every  avenue  for  the  reduction  of  duties, 
should  it  be  possible  to  get  enough  votes  in  Congress  for  their 
ratification.  They  were  conservative,  for  they  in  no  case 
granted  such  large  reductions,  or  admitted  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods,  as  to  produce  serious  interference  with  American 
interests.  They  opened  once  more  the  door  of  South  American 
trade,  and  suggested  the  opening  of  a  new  door  for  European 
trade.  They  came  at  the  moment  when  our  business  abroad 
was  expanding,  and  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed 
upon  the  possibility  of  conquering  new  markets.  They  received 
but  scant  attention^  met  with  no  favor  and  for  several  years 
were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  Republican  pledges  were 
broken  without  hesitation  and  in  the  most  bare-faced  manner, 
in  the  full  faith  and  confidence  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
had  turned  from  any  thought  of  tariff  revision,  or  of  protection 
to  the  consumer,  and  cared  not  at  all  for  the  possibility  of 
extending  our  foreign  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  at  this  point  to  the 
series  of  remarkable  transactions  by  which  we  gained  control 
of  Cubaf  annexed  Hawaii,  added  Porto  Rico  to  our  territory, 
and  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Important  as  was  the  bearing  of  these  events  upon  our  pohtics. 
they  were  of  equally  great  influence  upon  our  economic  organi- 
zation and  our  attitude  toward  other  countries.  War  with 
Spain  had  been  declared  and  carried  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898.  The  work  of 
negotiating  reciprocity  treaties  was  then  under  way  and  the 
treaties,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate  in 
December,  189S,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1S99-1900. 
Almost  at  the  same  timCj  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  for 
Porto  Rico  upon  the  customs  revenue  problem.  This  fact 
was  of  great  indirect  importance  in  shaping  our  attitude  toward 
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the  miprocity  policy.  It  was  desired  by  the  adtmnistration 
to  grant  free  trade  to  Porto  Rico.  Yet  it  was  clear  that 
should  free  trade  not  be  granted  to  that  I&Iand,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  make  tariff  concessions  to  other  West  Indian  Islands 
and  to  South  American  counlnes  producing  the  same  kinds  of 
goods.  To  do  so  wotild  have  been  to  show  objectionable 
discrimination ;  since  it  might  have  tinned  out  that  we  were 
treating  foreign  countries  more  favorably  than  we  were  our 
own  possessions,  merely  because  we  were  not  in  a  positioa 
to  exact  trade  advantages  from  the  former  without  giving 
something  in  return,  while  in  the  case  of  an  island  like  Porto 
Rico,  which  lay  absolutely  at  our  mercy,  we  could  do  as  we 
pleasecL  On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to  grant  free  trade  to 
Porto  Rico  and  then  offer*  in  addition,  the  desired  trade  conces- 
sions to  other  tropical  countries,  the  result  might  be  a  large 
inrush  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  competing  to  an  undesirable 
extent  with  our  domestic  products.  Domestic  producers  might 
be  willing  to  endure  the  competition  of  Porto  Rican  products 
admitted  free,  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  Island,  would 
be  of  a  very  limited  character;  but  they  would  not  endure  the 
additional  competition  which  would  come  from  opening  our 
gates  to  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same  sort  of  goods  from 
South  America.  It  became  plain  that  the  two  m^isures — reci- 
procity, and  free  trade  for  our  dependencies — were  in  a  measure 
antagonistic  one  to  another.  Apparently  a  combination  had 
been  formed  against  them.  The  scheme  was  to  refer  the  reci- 
procity treaties  not  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
which  they  would  naturally  go,  but  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
so  long  known  as  the  stronghold  of  protection,  which  was 
unquestionably  adverse  to  the  whole  plan  of  reciprocity.  The 
combination  succeeded  in  defeating  Porto  Rican  free  trade 
only  temporarily.  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  regulating  our 
commercial  relations  with  Porto  Rico  imposed  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  Dingley  rates  upon  all  Porto  Rican  products 
into  the  United  States  during  the  next  two  years,  at 
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of  which  time  complete  free  trade  was  to  set  tn.  This  out- 
come had  its  unquestionable  effect  in  weakening  the  chances  of 
reciprocity.  The  treaties  had  finally  gone  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  it  was  understood  that  nothing  could  now 
be  done  about  them.  The  administration  had  concentrated  atten- 
tion upon  the  French  treaty,  in  ortler  to  make  a  test  case  of  that 
agreement,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  no  results 
could  be  attained  without  great  effort.  President  McKinley 
practically  discontinued  his  undertaking,  and  those  who  saw 
matters  as  they  really  were,  knew  that  for  the  present  the 
matter  would  be  dropped. 

The  treaties,  however,  had  hardly  come  before  the  Senate 
and  been  made  public  when  the  real  reciprocity  debate  began 
in  the  public  prints.  From  every  side  the  cry  went  up  through 
protectionist  organs  that  the  reciprocity  of  the  Kasson  treaties 
was  not  of  a  kind  which  would  be  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  seriously  impair  the  "principle  of  protection,"  and  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  future,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  immediate  danger  that  might  be  wrought.  As  usual, 
the  first  gun  in  the  campaign  against  the  treaties  was  a  naive 
plea  intended  to  show  that  opposition  to  them  was  not 
a  breach  of  Republican  reciprocity  doctrines  and  pledges.  In 
the  effort  to  substantiate  this  contention,  recourse  was  had 
principally  to  labored  historical  argument.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  true  nature  of  the  Rcpub* 
Hcan  doctrine  on  reciprocity.  Going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
McKinley  discussion,  it  was  shown  that  even  Mr.  Blaine  had 
not  favored  "indiscriminate  reciprocity'*^^  and  the  true  doc- 
trine was  laid  down  on  the  basis  of  President  McKinley's 
inaugural  address  in  which  he  stated  that  "the  end  in  view 
[is]  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  countries  by  granting  concessions  to  the  products 
of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves." 
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This  doctrine  was  boldly  laid  down  in  the  American  Econo- 
mist^ which  arg:ued  that  "the  policy  of  reciprocity  which  is 
essentially  a  protectionist  policy  looks  toward  the  f^e<^  impor- 
tation or  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  only  tho^e  goods  which 
do  not  coDK  into  competition  with  American  products."  In 
short,  the  treaties  went  far  beyood  tbe  Republican  pledge  and 
as  soch  coo^d  safely  he  repodiated.  "It  is  absurd  to  suppOAe^*' 
exclaimed  the  Protectionist^  ^^lat  tile  framers  of  the  reci- 
procity pUnk  in  the  RcpobUcan  Kational  platform  anticipated 
the  sppiioQs  redpfodty  embodied  in  the  French  treaty."  " 

The  iitt^  was  cocnpletdy  thrown  off.  however,  wh^i  it 
WIS  sought  to  meet  the  very  patent  argument  that,  sbotdd 
recqvocxty  be  r^±ricted  to  noo-^campctitirc  oonmxiditics^  there 
WDoki  be  TKASa^vaSkf  left  to  serfe  as  a  basis  far  nqguu^iion- 
T!ns  issue  W2S  {iIHt  Cwrd  by  the  ProUcfiomia,  vhkli  shurpljr 
drew  the  line  in  the  following  words: 

**If  *  *  *  no  reciprocity  can  be  ofa^ncd  cscept  at  the 
isjary  or  hjuifite  fsi  same  American  iiMhatii  then  let  tts 
rcsohr  to  'l"|'*«— *  with  it  ahog<edier.**  " 

Thic  gmt  ^l***  "My  nSxA  hj  mott  of  the  cibyoctors  was  not 
th»  tte  tiolics  were  abaoialdT  iajarioas  ia  AcaBselvcs,  bat 

■hMBBeit*  |Kiaj|Bi.  pM^'B^g  DK  cxMWKfj  ■■o  DK  gan  ot  zrec 
trade.  If  r.  Kasn.  of  cnane,  canse  ia  lor  bis  ^ae  Aare  «< 
He  was  said  to  haw  cMmdi'd  Us  imlhaakf  -wwrf 
md  k  was  cvca  dkwd  tefr  he  toU  Ihc  tnA  m 
llot  dirties  h^  heca  find  at  a  bHgbo^  po^  wader  Ac 
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It  began  to  be  understood  tliat  we  could  not  always  sell  and 
never  buy,  and  that  if  we  persistently  refused  to  open  our 
markets  to  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  they  would  as 
persistently  close  theirs  to  us.  The  result  could  be  nothing 
short  of  limitation  of  trade  along  important  lines.  The  argu- 
ment of  some  of  those  who  advocated  reciprocity  was  not 
always  wise.  A  crude  over-production  theory  grew  up  by 
the  ternis  of  which  it  was  contended  that  we  must  open  foreign 
markets  in  order  to  throw  off  our  "surplus."  It  seemed  to  be 
felt  that  some  one  was  bound  to  suffer  in  the  productive 
struggle  tlirough  the  excess  of  good  things,  and  that  what 
was  necessary  was,  by  a  shrewd  bargain,  ff  possible,  to  guar- 
antee that  we  should  receive  as  little  harm  as  possible,  from 
our  productive  power.  If  we  could  only  find  some  foreigners 
who  would  take  our  surplus  at  lower  prices  than  we  charged 
at  home,  thereby  preventing  a  necessity  of  lowering  prices 
in  the  domestic  market,  it  might  be  possible  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  high  prices  where  ajl  would  be  happy, 
because  large  sums  were  coming  in,  in  return  for  goods,  even 
though  as  large,  or  larger,  sums  had  to  be  paid  out  for  the 
expenses  of  production. 

Mr.  Kasson,  as  the  negotiator  and  principal  supporter 
of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  negotiated  under  Section  4  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  Not 
only  did  he  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  various 
occasions;  but  also  in  various  periodical  publications,  as  well 
as  before  certain  clubs,  associations  and  other  organizations, 
he  earnestly  supported  the  reciprocity  policy.  One  of  the: 
clearest  e.vpositions  oflFered  by  Mr.  Kasson  of  the  ideas  behind 
the  reciprocity  treaties  is  found  in  the  Natiotia!  Maga::ine  for 
December,  1901."  Under  the  title  "The  Demand  for  Reci- 
procity," Mr.  Kasson  strongly  urged  that  the  reciprocity  trea- 
ties ought  not  to  be  "confused  with  any  proposals  for  tariff 
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revision."  They  simply  executed,  he  said,  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  tariff,  and  as  such  were  practically  necessary  in 
order  to  put  that  law  into  effect.  The  whole  reciprocity 
negottati(»i  was^  according  to  Mr.  Kasson,  practically  an 
accomplished  fact.  That  is  to  say„  the  determination  had  been 
reached  in  the  Dingley  Act^  and  it  was  now  no  longer  a  subject 
for  argument  whether  we  would  or  we  would  not  have  rcd- 
prodty  c«n  the  lines  mapped  out  therein,  but  only  whether  the 
treaties  had  been  fairly  negotiated  and  gave  us  satisfactory 
concessions  in  exchange  for  w^hat  we  granted.  Q^cediog 
that  this  end  was  obtained,  the  rati£catian  of  the  agreements 
ought  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  treaties 
were  strictly  within  the  lines  of  protection  was  strongly  main- 
Uined  by  Mr,  Kasson.  Protectionists,  however,  he  admitted, 
are  divided  into  two  classes — the  reasonable  and  the  tinreason- 
able.  Unreasonable  protectionists  confose  protection  with 
prohibition.  What  they  want  is  monopoly.  Mr.  Kasson.  n^- 
lecting  the  fact  that  our  reciprocity  in  the  past  had  never 
been  much  more  than  retaliation,  furthermore  stated  his  idea 
of  the  importance  of  reciprocity  as  a  policy  in  the  following 
words: 

The  present  situaticm  now  again  presents  th«  ahernalive    •    •    *  H 
of  rcciprodtr  or  retaliaticm.    «    •    «    Either  redprocitT  ireatiea  smst 
be  approved  or  Congrc&s  must  enact  new  and  br-readliiaK  meisino 
fm  rnaliatjon."  " 

Mr.  Kasson*s  authoritative  expositic^  of  his  own  views  ccm^ 
ceming  the  treaties  he  had  himself  negotiated  is  fotrod  in  an 
address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  October  24.  1901,  at  Chicago.^*  In  this  address 
Mr,  Kasson  outlined  the  legal  and  constitutional  aspect  of  reci- 
procity, and  reviewed  the  situation  existing  under  the  roost 
favored  nation  clause.  He  concluded  that  nscipnxit;'  treaties 
were  both  necessary,  constitutional,  and  a  desirable  means  of 
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opening  foreign  markets  to  our  products.  In  this  address,  too, 
he  reasserted  that  the  treaties  were  within  the  hnes  of  pro- 
tection and  contended  that  the  agreement  negotiated  under 
the  act  of  1S97  and  proclaimed  by  tlie  President  had  already 
clearly  demonstrated  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  reciprocity 
policy.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  and  distinct  trend 
of  thought,  and  much  intelligent  argument  by  publicists 
in  support  of  the  reciprocity  treaties.  The  verdict  of  the 
independent  and  of  tlie  more  rational  Republican  journals  was 
for  them.  These  things  produced  their  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  less  benighted  politicians.  President  McKinlcy  under- 
stood the  situation.  He  had  seen,  of  course,  that  there  was 
little,  if  any,  prospect  of  pushing  the  reciprocity  treaties 
through  the  Senate  without  arousing  a  storm  which^  in  the 
face  of  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign,  he  did  not 
deem  it  wise  to  meet.  Mr.  McKinley  knew,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  tariff  reform  was  by  no  means  dead.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  abandoning  the  reciprocity  policy  until  it 
should  become  very  much  more  apparent  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  was  opposed  to  it.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  have 
it  understood  that  his  administration  was  still  favorable  to 
reciprocity^  and  in  order  that  this  might  be  done  with  good 
color  of  truthfulness,  he  secured  an  extension  of  those  treaties 
whose  time  of  ratification  was  shortly  to  expire.  Thus  Mr, 
McKinley  was  able  to  face  the  country  with  a  record  of  several 
treaties  actually  made,  proclainied,  and  put  into  effect,  and 
several  more  negotiated  and  only  awaiting  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  become  effective. 
To  the  people  at  large  he  could  represent  lumsclf  as  a  strong 
champion  and  ardent  defender  of  reciprocity,  while  the  party 
managers  could  say  to  the  protected  interests  not  only  that 
they  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  declined  to  listen  to  the  reci- 
procity proposals  of  the  administration,  but  that  they  would 
during  future  sessions  continue  to  do  so. 

That   President  McKinley  would  be  renominated   for  a 
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■ecpnd  tmn  was,  of  course,  a  iart^aoc  canciiisun;  tfast  ht 
wcnM  be  ne-cfected  was  less  cat^n,  h^ 
Kin  be  die  logical  ortcomc  of  die 
were  practkallj  in  the  Prcskieitf's  baads  aad  ahmost  tbe  Oil|r 
dood  oo  the  poGtical  honxtm  was  the  bet  tbat  Ife  oHt  of 
inring  W34  ootkeabh-  on  dK  iocroK;,  and  dnc  Ae  esqiort- 
price  qnrtfion  was  h^og  Iwougto  boBK  to  &e  people  as  cot 
Totdk  of  tfac  hi^  biiff  poGcy.  Hr.  HrKwIry  was  wise 
fiiotigti,  3i>d  kccA  pc^tioatt  cooq^i,  to  rooqgttae  Ac  £acts  of 
the  smtaTirm  A  good  manr  pieces  of  eridcsoe,  maw^  of  tboa 
m  character,  "■*■■  -"'^  ^laglj  that  poor  to  4e 
of  die  rarnpaign  of  1900  be  bad  coiDe  lieail^  to  die 
that  the  tariff  pobcr  was  being  carried  too  for. 

A  brilliaiit  Tidofy  won  at  die  polb  »  Ndvcttfaer  a^MXt 
seemed  to  warrant  die  Fkcadent  in  wippmiMig  AM.  he  csonU 
act  as  he  pleased  with  refcTEnce  to  poUk  'j'—^J^—t  Ifis 
popolmtf  snaMd  to  be  ivboonded.  The  tanS  had  i^eired 
nod  las  aflcntion  thMi  bad  bcsea  expediod  far  it,  and  the 
free  trade  agitatkn  was  seaniiigij  almost  dead.  Yet  in  bis 
ananal  message  to  Congress  at  the  TT|rrninc  of  ds  '■■  ■■■ij**  of 
1900-1901  Mr.  McKmky  9g^B  rmlnihgd  icuptuuiT. 

The  fd&cy  of  iwipuMily  ao  lanih  illj  kas  ^oa  the  prinrlftf  1 

people  of  die  OMtedStatnthrt  there  Mgit  to  be  ■»biiil<riiis»cjfar 

BBaDQl  ^V   IBe   (.jOB^RIB  SB   ftl^nC  tB  It    nU   ^^f^ 

Congress,  bowcrcr,  took  no  actian.  It  was  scarcefy  to  be 
expected  that  a  problem  certain  to  arouse  the  debate  which 
would  incritably  break  oot  orer  die  recipe  odty  p^yosd  sfaooM 
be  initiated  dming  the  Hmitcd  txnxe  of  a  short  swsinn,  litde 
or  Dothmg  was  heard  coocemizig  reciprocitj.  and  President 
McKinkv  felt  bimsdf  obliged  to  rectir  to  the  subject  once 
more  in  his  inangor^  address.  On  that  occasian,  llan±  4, 
1897,  be  said : 

Tb  the  rtriiioa  of  the  tariC 
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to  the  ra-enactment  and  extension  o{  the  reciprocity  principle  o£  iht 
law  of  iSgOf  under  which  so  great  a  stimulus  was  given  to  our 
foreign  trade  In  new  and  advantageous  markets  for  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural and  tnanufactured  products.  The  brief  triil  given  this  legis- 
lation amply  justifies  a  further  experiment  and  additional  discretionary 
power  in  the  making  of  commercial  treaties,  the  end  tn  view  alway;* 
to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  country, 
by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need 
and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss 
of  labor  to  our  own  people,  but  tend  to  increase  their  eniployment."  " 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
the  Winter  of  1899-19CX),  and  that  the  session  had  slipped 
away  without  any  action  whatever.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
certainly  dtiring  this  long  session  they  would  receive  full 
consideration  and  would  be  acted  upon  in  some  way,  and  it 
Iiad  really  been  a  considerable  surprise  to  the  public  when 
it  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to  spur  the  Senate  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  what  was  expeeted.  We  have  seen  how 
vigorous  were  a  few  interests  in  their  effort  to  prevent 
action  upon  certain  of  the  treaties,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
felt  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  ratify  one  unless  all  were 
ratified^  inasmuch  as  such  action  might  give  offense  to  the 
countries  whose  treaties  were  rejected.^*    The  chief  workers 


^*  IitnuguraT  Addirtss  of  PrMidcnt  McKinlej,  Mardi  4,  1S97.  Jouin*!  of  tbfl 
Senate,  Special  Session,  March  4,  1S97,  p.  193. 

^*  Oat  intcrcstintt  feature  of  the  Hfr^totj^tiotifl  tuider  the  Diaglqr  act  is  found 
in  our  (hroposed  IreiLty  with  Russia^  Russia,  during  igoo-i^oi,  maniteucd  a  strong 
dispoaiti'Oil  to  dLacriminat'fi'  agamat  lis  And  in  the  cour&c  df  the  tari^  con  Ira  vers  v 
which  followed,  it  turn^  uui  that  ncgoiifitiotiA  which  bad  h^-eti  uttdettakm  with 
Kussia  had  been  broken  off  "by  cuf  government.  It  tecnied  that  the  details  of  the 
agrCeme-nt  hskd  btcn  iintcticalljr  comijlctccl  and  that  the/  cancluded  conccaaions  of 
cucis iderable  value  tu  uur  exports,  both  of  m^hufacturcd  atid  agricultural  charsctcr. 
Th«  lists  had  beeo  apciro^ed  by  the  eovernment  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  conces- 
Biona  Baked  fi^r  in  return  had  hem  cj^lrcmcljr  moderate.  Our  government,  however, 
bad  not  thought  it  best  tQ  contintii;  neg-qtiatiQus  which  wpgld  vrry  prqhably  be 
fruiticss,  jiidgiuft  from  the  recent  cxperifnce  with  reciprocity  treaties,  and  it  thtr<- 
fore  abruptly  terminated  tbe  negotiation.  Pursuant  to  section  hve  of  llic  Dingley 
■ct,  providing  for  countervailing  duties.  Secretary  Gage  immediately  after  tbe  nego- 
liatiana  had  ncen  ctincluded  impeded  n  duty  ujiun  Russian  sugar  whtcH  was  firampt^ 
ly  met  by  a  bharp  increaiic  on  American  steel  and  inin  manufactures  and  a  lariS 
w4r  between  tUe  two  countries  was  fairly  open.  (The  Indeftendtfit,  Vol.  jj,  pp. 
5051-510.     "Th*;   President's   Treaiicn  of   Kecipmcity.") 

It  was  no  wonder  that  (he  countries  of  Europe  felt  coiiBiderably  aggrfeved  at 
tbe  Dingley  tariff  and  that  they  regarded  &ome  prahltmatic*!  reciproeity  tfcatiea  tn 
AdditioD  kq  the  very  minute  conecssioaa  made  through  the  sgrccnicatj  ncgi^iiAtcd 
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who  had  preirented  action  during  toe  loog  sessioo,  1S99-1900. 
had  been  a  few  Senators  who  fdt  that  they  must  carry  out 
tlic  wubes  1^  ccnstitocnts  who  imagined  themselves  aJfectcd 
by  tbc  treaties*  By  j^didotis  influence  and  by  active  stimnla- 
tkm  of  tbc  fear  of  tariff  mosioa  among  tbcir  associates*  these 
men  were  able  to  bold  back  any  action  ocl  tli£  part  even  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Among  those  who  bad 
been  most  vigorous  were,  of  course,  the  Icntt-goods  and  cheap 
jewelry  interests,  but  there  was  also  a  kmd  oatar  from  the 
fruit-flowers  of  California  and  from  certain  wool-growers  in 
the  West.**  These  interests  now  i  cue  wed  their  c^orts  and 
the  short  session  of  19001901  passed  away»  like  its  prc^ 
cessor,  without  action.  The  pcrsisfceDt  faSarc  of  the  Senate 
to  act  with  reference  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  would  have 
thrown  all  the  agreements  aside  had  it  not  been  that  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
duration  of  the  agreements.  The  Dinglcy  Act  had  ^lecified  that 
the  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated  within  two  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  and  under  this  clause  in  the  law  it  ntight,  there- 
fore,  have  been  impossible  to  negotiate  new  treaties.  This  made 
it  very  necessary  that  those  which  had  already  been  arrai^ed 
for  should  be  maintained  if  any  concessions  in  the  direction 
of  reciprocity  were  ever  to  be  wrung  from  Congress.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  time  within  which  it  was  necessary  to  ratify 


■nd  BracUncd  hr  1^  TniUkat  m  an  cntedo^r  fmill  cr^npcnHtkB  fiar  the  0«de 
Chcj  kMi.  G^mamr  wh  pmfciJity  *l«ei«d  by  th^  l>in^itrj  ti*iC  I*  t9w,  Gcr- 
WM  qpgrf  to  An  tomatrj  tad  bara  $Bjt^iQOjaoo,  but  in  1S9S  Aej  lAnrmwiJ  U 
^.aoo^aM,  m.  UXHsm  «ff  ^  $tffeo9,mao.  In  the  face  of  the  bd  thM  Gamtmr  *«» 
Wfrifiirr  to  Hfr  ■•  a  borer  of  tooA,  rw  ■atcriiJ*  uid  txrtMut  nan«fact«re4  foods, 
WW  4tth  tbe  cxportiar  bitrerti  of  Aat  couotrr  a  wenrK  blow  «k  a.  tine  ■aiji  m 
t«Hff  cwiuiwicm  in  tut  ctmutry  was  imt  os  toe  pontt  of  dLiiua'  lad  prgwntigg 
new  tclwdalc*  for  an  cAaetmoit  nto  Uir.  It  wai  a  foresme  ciiMciurion  th^f  ih^tsc 
KbcdnlMi  ttnlm  ««  mhoali  wtr4  olF  ibe  tbreatealiiB  Jjuji  W  ■  waSt^ite  wvaproair 
PT  olbcr  arrxnyvmntta^  would  be  litfU]r  anfaTOrxbtc  to  u  (A  ic*iew  of  oar  postwit 
wUi  rrfcrmcc  to  GrriBinr  tmr  be  f^nad  Ea  Ite  F«raM.  V«|.  xS  meeoaber,  1B99), 
fp-  49J'  5C2.  >a  ui  article  on  '^nb«  OMBseniil  ftflAtkiai  of  the  touted  SbSa.  aJBd 

■*  A  fketcfi  of  ttie  Bbution  in  tbe  Senstc  mar  be  foood  m  Ibc  f^rw  Y*rt 
Smdtptndtmt^  Vol.  Ji.JW.  *847-99,  in  b»  •rtick  on  "TTw  Reciprocity  T«atie»  and 
the  Setuu,"  br  HoQ.  John  W.  Foster.  In  this  article,  the  notioa  ii  adraand.  tte 
the  dcnufld  for  reciprocitTr  trove  out  of  the  firl  llut  orer^pradiKtian  liad  oeottcd 
In  (otitrquencT  of  pfotectfon,  uid  tTiat  witb  tbis  «<rer-fi>roaiictsoB  had  been  4rvcl- 
«ped  a  n«ed  lor  liarrer  marhet*  which  could  bcM  be  fccmcd  by  Ibc  accotiatioa  of 
ttdprocJt^  treatsca. 
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the  agreements  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  extension.  On  March  6,  igoo, 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  signed  an  article 
additional  and  amendatory  to  the  commercial  convention  for 
British  Guiana,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands^  Bermuda  and 
Jamaica.  By  this  article  the  period  for  the  ratification  of  the 
several  treaties  was  extended  twelve  months  from  March  16, 
1900,^^  About  a  year  later  (April  27,  1901,)  an  additional 
article  to  the  convention  with  the  British  colony  of  Barbados 
(of  June  i6f  1899)  was  signed,  whereby  the  period  for  rati- 
fication was  extended  twelve  months  from  April  27,  1901,  thus 
carrying  it  to  April  27,  1902."  On  March  5,  1901,  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  extended  the  first  group  of  treaties 
already  spoken  of  twelve  months  from  March  16,  1901,  and  by 
later  supplementary  conventions  the  period  for  the  ratification 
of  these  treaties  was  extended  to  cover  the  short  session  of 
Congress,  1902*1903.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Pauncefote  and 
the  coming  of  Ambassador  Herbert,  in  October,  1902,  a  supple- 
mentary convention  extending  the  time  o£  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Barbados  by  six  months  was  also  signed  October 
26,  3902.  Thus  all  the  British  treaties  were  extended  over  the 
short  session  of  Congress,  1902-1903, 

With  the  Argentine  Republic  a  supplementary  convention 
was  signed  May  6,  1901,  by  William  P.  Lord,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  whereby  the  period  of  ratification  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  the  country  signed  July  10,  1899,  was 
extended  eighteen  months  from  May  6,  1901.^'  A  similar 
■  convention  extending  the  period  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Nicaragua  of  October  20,  1899,  was  signed  on 
June  25,  1900,  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 

Itiary  of  Nicaragua.     By  this  document  the  period  for  the  rati- 
", 
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dent  ??as,  during  1901,  Rowing  more  and  more  definite  in 
his  views  on  reciprocity.  When  be  undertook  to  speak  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition,  September  5,  1901,  he  used  words  which 
committed  him  unreservedly  to  the  reciprocity  idea  and  which, 
after  the  tragedy  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  President^  were 
taken  by  reciprocity  hcUevers  as  their  watch-word.  Among 
other  things  Mr,  McKinky  had  said  at  Buffalo  that : 

*'The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem,  •  •  *  Reciprocity  treaties 
arc  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  arc 
not.  If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  arc  no  longer  needed  for 
revenuCp  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  expand  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad  ?" 

It  was  true  that  the  President  partly  injured  the  effect  of 
thi$  declaration  by  providing  that  the  end  in  view  was  to  be 
attained  "by  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  inter- 
rupt our  home  production;*^  and  further  weakened  his  position 
by  limiting  his  remark  with  the  words  "we  should  take  from 
our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without 
harm  to  our  industries  and  labor."  All  of  these  dubious  and 
hesitating  limitations  upon  his  main  argument  were,  however, 
lost  in  the  tumult  of  surprise  that  the  President  should  have  so 
vigorously  expressed  himself  on  reciprocity  in  general.  The 
death  of  Mr.  McKinlcy  gave  his  speech  a  factitious  value, 
which  it  could  never  otherwise  have  acquired,  and  greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  reciprocity  as  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  President  in  his  last  words  to  the  people.  This  general 
feeling  had  its  effect;  and  among  other  events  which  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  impetus  thus  given  to  reciprocity  was 
the  action  taken  at  the  meeting  of  a  special  committee  of  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  took  place  in 
Philadelphia,  October  19.  iQOi.  At  that  meeting  there  was 
issued  a  call  for  a  national  reciprocity  convention  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  November  19,  it^  order  to  discuss  the  practicability 
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of  commcrdal  reciprocity  as  a  means  of  expanding"  foreign 
markets.  This  convention  was  loudly  heralded  in  the  press  as 
an  event  which  would  result  in  focussing  an  outraged  and 
indignant  public  opinion  upon  an  unwilling  Congress,  which 
was  practically  refusing  to  gratify  the  peoples'  hopes  of  proper 
trade  relations  with  foreign  countries.  The  convention  came 
together  in  due  form,  and  after  a  few  days  of  debate  it  dis- 
banded, leaving  behind  it  only  a  set  of  perfunctory  and  point- 
less resolutions  recommending  a  reciprocity  commission  and  a 
department  of  commerce.  The  great  trouble  with  the  meeting 
was  that  the  only  persons  represented  in  it  were  manufac- 
turersj  each  of  whom  desired  to  maintain  his  own  protection 
although  perfectly  willing  to  buy  new  markets  for  his  own 
goods  by  sacrificing  the  protection  of  some  other  domestic 
producer.  If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  utterances  at  the 
reciprocity  convention,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "reciprocity" 
was  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  duties 
on  the  goods  of  some  one  other  than  the  speaker.  The  tone 
of  the  convention  was  strongly  in  favor  of  protection  as  may 
be  indicated  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  the  editor 
of  the  Textile  Record.  In  discussing  the  protective  question, 
he  used  the  following  language:  ■" 

"Tbere  are  industries  that,  perhaps,  no  longer  need  protection, 
but  others  still  require  it,  and  the  interests  of  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidcrrd  quite  as  carefully  as  the  demands  of  the  stronger  industries 
for  forei^  markets.  The  right  of  the  less  fortunate  manufacturer  to 
continued  protection  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  other  man  to  make 
gfains  for  himself  by  mutilating  the  system  that  made  him  so  strong. 
*  *  *  No  man  can  tell  where  change  will  end  if  change  ahalE  be 
bcgnn^  The  political  party  ihat  is  in  power  because  it  pledge<l  itself 
to  sustain  the  protective  system  cannot  afford  to  repudiate  any  part 
of  it.  It  is  comtnitted  to  no  form  of  reciprocity  that  involves  sacrifice 
ai  any  home  industry." 

In  short,  the  Washington  reciprocity  convention  instead 
of  focussing  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Kasson  treaties, 

'*  Tfc*  Proltctionist,  VoL   13,  pp.  468-9. 
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{oactkall J  iqwiif'MtrJ  those  treaties  «t  a  iStnt  vb^  Caogresi 
was  just  abont  to  meet,  and  famisfaed  sooic  jmAi^Mifm  iar 
Coagresfimai  t&  cfwtimir  tfaeir  evaare  aniiwir  toward  the 
whole  sobjecL  Whco  tbt  sesskn  of  1901-1902  npffid,  red- 
pfxidty  had  readied  what  seoned  to  be  its  knrest  c^  par- 
tJcnlariy  as  the  general  qncsbOQ  had  icr  the  time  bcmg  been 
wbMf  swaBoired  np  m  one  phase  of  the  matter,  vfaidi  hai 
beoGme  acute  jmt  abott  the  aid  of  the  year  1901.  This  was 
die  problem  of  our  itfainijiit  of  Ctafaa,  which  ooBstkotcd  ^k 
mam  boDc  of  contemkra  diirii^  the  it^sann,  asd  vhuib  foi^ 
nulled  practicaliy  the  calf  diwTwskw  of  reciprocity  for  te 
y«ar  190a.  Thb  i^tasc  of  tiic  qoestioo  will  be  dealt  vidi  in 
the  following  cbapcer^ 

In  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  so  iat  ccott^Mtsd  to 
the  defeat  of  rcdprodty,  there  i^  one  of  great  importance 
which  19  frequently  n^lected  in  cnircnt  disctissSoo.  AMicd 
our  oianufactur^^  fir^  began  to  r^bcfa  out  for  foreign  trade:, 
they  found  themselves  coafronted  by  foreign  tariffs  and  by 
the  antagonistic  inBueocc  of  domestic  producers  in  the  ca«m- 
tries  they  sought  to  enter.  Moreover,  so  loog  as  there  was 
active  competition  in  a  given  industry  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  almost  impo^ible  for  ooe  manu- 
facturer to  get  so  far  ahead  of  bis  n\-als  as  to  cootroi  the 
export  business.  If  foreigners  wanted  American  made  goods, 
tbey  could  almost  always  succeed  in  placing  o5  Ameiican 
manufacturers  against  each  other.  Not  only,  thctcfore,  did 
our  prodticcrs  have  to  face  competition  at  borne,  a  fact  which 
resulted  in  holding  prices  down,  but  they  also  fotmd  themselves 
met  by  foreign  competitioa  whenever  thiey  attempted  to  invade 
a  new  market  There  were  only  two  ways  in  which  they  ooold 
succeed  in  getting  cofttrol  of  these  new  maricets.  They  must 
either  manufacture  goods  of  a  distinctly  different  and  pecolstr 
character  which  would,  in  a  way,  enjoy  a  moDopdy  among 

must 
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these  at  lower  prices  than  they  could  be  obtained  for  at 
home.  The  presence  of  competition  between  American  manu- 
facturers prevented  our  producers  from  succeeding  along  either 
of  these  lines.  In  the  first  place,  where  several  firms  were 
struggling  for  the  export  trade,  there  could  be  no  such 
monopoly  of  American  made  goods  as  that  just  hinted  at.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  competition  kept  prices  low  at  home, 
the  American  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  sell  goods 
abroad  at  prices  so  low  as  to  guarantee  him  the  market.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  trust  movement  had  fairly  got  under 
way,  a  radical  change  was  introduced  into  this  condition  of 
afiairs.  A  combination  at  home  of  all  the  firms  in  one  industry 
meant  necessarily  that  those  in  control  of  that  industry  could 
dictate  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  should  be  sold  behind 
the  tariff  bars  by  which  it  was  protected.  Moreover,  it  meant 
production  on  a  large  scale  with  the  corresponding  possibility 
of  cheapness  in  the  units  of  commodities  turned  out  This 
meant  that,  after  a  fair  profit  had  been  realized  at  home,  it 
might  be  possible  to  go  on  turning  out  unit  after  unit  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  consumers  who  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
the  goods  very  much  more  cheaply  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Of  course  the  necessary  result  of  this  process 
was  that  the  burden  of  both  home  and  foreign  tariffs  was 
largely  saddled  upon  the  American  consumer.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  growth  of  the  so-called  "export  price  system" 
weakened  the  desire  for  reciprocity  among  manufacturers.  A 
cut  in  tariflF  at  home  meant  that  the  home  market  might  be 
invaded  by  foreign  producers.  Maintenance  of  the  home  tariflf, 
however,  implied  that  the  exploitation  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumer was  retained  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  trust  managers 
who,  by  selling  at  high  prices  here  and  producing  on  a  large 
scale,  were  able  to  insure  themselves  tlie  outlet  for  their 
goods,  which  they  might  formerly  have  sought  through  a  reci- 
procity policy.  In  short,  the  situation  was  now  radically 
altered.    The  demand  for  reciprocity,  as  a  provider  of  foreign 
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maxKCts*  bccanK  Tcry  mijcb  weaker  as  fi**tiiifa*"*iiniig'  jwinrd' 
a  consolidated  form.  The  contest  now,  so  &r  as  it  existed  at 
all.  was  carried  on  between  diSerast  indtistnes,  Thas,  Ur 
instance,  producers  of  steel  rails  woold  be  glad  to  sec 
a  rcdBrtkw  of  foretgn  tariffs  oo  sted,  pgo^idcd  tfais 
GooM  be  paid  for  by  the  redoctkn  of  oar  own  tariff  on 
wool  and  Tice  versa.  The  situatkn  was  thus  quite  altered, 
as  compared  with  that  which  .lad  existed  aft 
when  a  vanety  of  plants  of  ^Lfferent  di^recs  of 
some  able  to  compete  with  foreigners  and  aoofc  not, 
been  doing  bosincss  in  a  cooipettbre  wxj*  witliM  tfae  L'nitrd 
Stales^  With  the  growth  of  die  iaduatMLd  ifiAiHiliiwii  as 
qitiielf  new  phase  of  oar  tariff  historr,  and  contei^ioraneoaslT 
tficrewith,  an  cntireiy  new  phase  of  Ae  radprodity  atuggle. 
find  been  cnCcfed  nprm 
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kVQGLS  FOR   RECIPROCITY   WITH    CUBA 


A  NEW  stage  in  the  history  of  reciprocity  opened  with  the 
session  of  1901-1902.  president  McKinley,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  at  once  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Roosevelt,  who, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  office  gave  an  informal  pledge  to  continue 
the  policies  of  his  predecessor  so  far  as  practicable.  As  wc 
shall  presently  see,  it  was  supposed  that  President  McKinley 
had  definitely  committed  himself  to  the  support  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  and  this,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  inheritances 
thought  to  be  carried  over  from  the  McKinley  administration 
to  its  successor. 

In  his  first  annua!  message  to  Congress,  presented  at  the 
apcning  of  the  session^  1901-1902,  President  Roosevelt  used 
the  following  words: 

"In  Cuba  such  progress  has  been  made  toward  putting  the  inde- 
|>endent  governincnt  of  Che  Island  upon  a  firm  footing  that  before  th« 
[>reacnt  session  of  the  Congress  closes  this  will  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
Cuba,  will  then  start  as  her  own  mistress;  and  lo  the  beautiful  Queen 
]f  the  Antilles,  as  she  unfolds  this  new  page  of  her  destiny,  we  extend 
)ur  heartiest  greetings  and  good  wishes.  Elsewhere  I  have  discussed 
he  question  of  reciprocity.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  however,  there  are 
ireighty  reasons  of  morality  and  of  itatiotial  interest  why  the  policy 
ihould  be  held  to  have  a  peculiar  application,  and  I  most  earnestly 
isk  your  attention  to  the  wisdom,  indeed  to  the  ■vital  need,  of  pro- 
riding  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports 
nto  the  United  States,  Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed  what 
ve  desired,,  that  she  should  stand,  in  international  matters,  id  closer 
ind  more  friendly  relations  with  us  than  with  any  other  power;  and 
ve  arc  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency,  to  pass 
nmmcrcial  measures  in  the  interest  of  her  material  well-being." 
^^  331 
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He  thus  unhesitatingly  declared  himself  for  Cuban  reci- 
procity. He  did  more  than  this.  He  put  the  matter  before 
Congress  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  escape  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  He  did  not  allow  the  political  tricksters 
quietly  to  shirk  the  reciprocity  issue  as  they  had  done  for 
several  sessions  past,  but  he  employed  all  the  machineiy  at  his 
command  to  force  the  issue  upon  Congress  and  compel  that 
body  to  declare  itself  one  way  or  the  other.  In  view  of  the 
contest  which  broke  out  over  the  Cuban  question,  and  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Republican  organiration,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  with  some  detail  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  contest  was  to  be  waged  and  what  were  the  ethical 
and  legale  as  well  as  the  economic,  rights  involved  in  it.  To 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  for  a  moment  and 
review  the  history  of  our  relations  with  Cuba  during  the  past 
two  years. 

As  we  have  seen  in  earlier  portions  of  this  book^  reciprocity 
with  Cuba  had  already  several  times  been  tried  and  on  one 
occasion  had  been  put  into  operation  (under  the  McKinlcy 
Act).  It  was  also  observed  that  under  the  original  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba  the  situation  produced  was  very  similar  to  that 
created  by  our  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  that 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  Cuba  was  a  much  better  covmtrf^M 
than  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  trade  with.  We  saw  that,  undcf^B 
the  McKinlcy  treaty,  trade  with  Cuba  took  a  tremendous 
upward  swings  sugar  imports  being  large  and  our  exports  to 
the  Island  increasing  in  a  striking  proportion.  The  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  under  the  Wilson  Act  had 
undoubtedly  had  some  injurious  eflFect  upon  this  trade,  although 
it  did  not  immediately  show  the  most  serious  results.  The 
pressure  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from  Europe  had  not  then  become 
so  intense  as  was  the  case  a  short  time  later,  and  there  was 
still  a  possibility  of  protlucing  sugar  at  a  profit,  certainly  with , 
good  machinery  under  favorable  conditions,  as  well  as  o( 
exporting  it  to  the  United  Slates  in  competition  with  bounty- fed 
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sugars.  This  process  was  rendered  more  practicable  by  the 
countervailing  duty  assessed  by  the  Wilson  Act  upon  sugar 

coming  from  countries  which  paid  an  export  bounty  to  their 
producers  of  the  article.  How  matters  would  have  progressed 
in  Cuba,  had  there  been  no  interruption  and  had  the  cane  plan- 
tations been  left  to  develop  under  peaceful  conditions,  cannot 
be  stated.  They  might  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  high 
rates  of  the  Dingley  bill,  if  there  had  been  no  otlier  check  to 
their  industrial  development.  But  conditions  in  Cuba  had  for 
a  long  time  been  disturbed  and,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  they  assumed  a  much  worse  phase  than  ever 
before.  A  revolution  had  been  smouldering  for  some  time  with 
periodical  attempts  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  stamp  it  out.  These 
attempts  were  successful  only  in  a  limited  measure.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1S95,  martial  law  was  declared  in  the  Island  and  the 
revolutionary  spirit  at  once  burst  into  flame.  Between 
the  isth  of  July  and  the  7th  of  the  following  August  a 
so-called  provisional  government  was  established  by  the 
revolutionists.  A  sentimental  regard  for  Cuba  had  long 
existed  in  the  United  States  and,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks,  various  efforts  had  been  made 
in  a  sporadic  way  by  American  citizens  to  aid  Cuba  by 
bringing  supplies  and  arms  to  the  revolutionists.  It  seems 
clear  that  small  depots  for  providing  supplies  had  been 
established  at  various  points  on  our  Southern  coast.  President 
Cleveland,  who  was  then  in  office,  of  course  could  not  approve 
of  these  undertakings  and  therefore  issued  a  proclamation 
on  June  12, 1895,  declaring  our  neutrality  in  the  combat.  As  the 
year  1895  drew  to  a  close^  a  vigorous  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  Cuban  revolutionists  sprang  up  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  aided  by  the  work  of  sundry  newspapers  of  the  more 
sensational  type,  which  published  false  reports  and  misleading 
statements  concerning  affairs  in  Cuba,  Some  disagreeable 
diplomatic  incidents  shortly  after  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.    We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  defeated 
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in  the  antttnm  of  1896^  and  that  President  McKxnlej  tad  ^aet 
into  power  iargdy  by  the  wtts  of  the  conserratiTe  classes  of 
the  country  who  feand  a  AImmuichI  of  oar  liuilulj  ^id  v 
overthrow  of  the  fotttidatioQS  of  economk.  soltdi^.  Yet,  ^ 
newlr  tnaogixrated  govcrmncnt  of  Mr.  McKixkley  did  not 
williiig'  to  cope  with  the  very  qocstiOBS  for  wboac 
it  hnd  beat  elected.  Notwithstandiqg  the  <ct**teJ  P^edK**  ^ 
President  McKinley  himself  asid  of  other  Republican  IcadffSi 
BO  ^fart  was  nnde  to  deal  with  the  currency  qaesdon.  At  the 
special  session  of  Ongress^  moeed,  caDcd  11  iw w  rontpy  after 
Mr.  McKinWy's  indoctioQ  into  office.  Congress  was  aloMirt 
cndiely  ou.ypicd  in  dealing  with  the  tariff  qnesbon.  Thbt 
ao  csBcnse  far  the  general  luailivity  on  other 
wUch  emtcd  for  a  loag  tkne  afterward-  The  Rcpnlfi- 
can  teden  saw  ckarir  cnoQgh  that  ni^ess  drcMKtanoes  shoaU 
derdop^  tending  to  cancentrate  punfic  attentran  open 
other  prablcm,  the  cmmtTT.  already  so  nioi^fat  up 
tiuicMn  uawlMiuwji  wonld  csontinnc  feo  Hsst  tipan 
for  the  tnpmrmif^  of  Ac  moMMy  srien.  UtXMefi 
Mijraiij  fand,  however,  be^  amlt  and  the  party  of  tfaoae  who 
hcfinvd  in  sihvr  wns  Ur  horn  intonsiifaraUe.  It  was  Idt 
that  the  iiniem.y  dchiAe  ongilt  to  he  |iislfinnrd  for  seme  time 
toone.  The  most  amwrnm  mtms  far  puM|Bjniitg  nciiai 
was  innlinli  m  rnngirTui  aad  tifae  piUum>  of  ^caftig  wUh 
<Aa  sybjccfa  to  the  csdnnQn  of  At  csran?  qootian. 
vanons  cnrroncT'  aacnsnRS  wrre  ttrffcn  nt  ok  onDei  dbc  vncy 
got  10  scKnDOiL  UHncHDai  Hcn  ^b  vne  nonv^  w^n  aBOBo 
whnt  was  to  he  Awe  wtth  dv  cwoncr,  snaKi^^y  rt^ponJen 
that  Ae  seaw— wonid  pnAwlliy  he  ^ewOled  to  dttcnaang  Cobm 
Mnmtf  0^  Uvy  MX  ii«;  «»  ScnMe  ted  pKsed  a 
k  ndi^pBMH^.  iMB  was  a  tinjule 
[  of  die  coHHT.  slintid  nf^  «»  it  had  fcoai 

TW  em^Mnewt  «n>  dbe  CMmm  «liHtiaB  dM  wt 
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after  Congress  opened  an  effort  was  matle  to  distract  attention 
from   the  currency   and   to   fan   the  flame   of  excitement  by 

denunciatory  speeches  about  Spanish  crueity  and  misrule. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  indulge  in  "war  talk."  A  great 
deal  of  such  talk  was  heard  from  both  sides  of  the  Capitol, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  making  our  relations  with  Spain  much 
more  strained  than  had  ever  before  been  the  case.  That  this 
whole  matter  would  have  passed  off  in  a  mere  frothy  outburst  of 
popular  wrath,  had  it  not  been  for  extraordinary  circumstances, 
may  well  be  believed.  It  seems  probable  that  with  or  without 
successful  diplomacy  on  our  part,  looking  to  the  relief  of  the 
Cubans,  the  fever  of  popular  indignation  would  have  burnt 
itself  out  while  the  politicians  at  the  Capitol,  having  gained 
their  object  of  distracting  popular  attention,  would  have  found 
themselves  obliged  to  swallow  much  empty  talk  about  Cuban 
conditions. 

An  extraordinary  event,  however,  intervened.  An  Ameri- 
can battleship,  "The  Maine,"  had  been  sent  to  Havana  for  the 
purpose  of  general  surveillance  and  protection  of  American 
interests-  It  was  blown  up  on  the  night  of  February  15,  1898, 
supposedly  by  Spanish  agencies.  Reparation  was  demanded, 
and  this  being  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  not 
done  by  Spanish  agents,  the  two  countries  were  pushed  closer 
to  war  than  ever  before.  Certain  demands  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  McKinley  administration  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. These  demands  were  at  first  declined.  They  included 
a  practical  withdrawal  of  Spanish  forces  from  Cuba  and  looked 
to  the  ultimate  recognition  of  Cuban  independence.  As  war 
seemed  to  approach  closer,  the  authorities  at  Madrid  became 
painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  cope  with  the  United  States.  President  McKinley  at  first 
did  his  best  to  avoid  war,  but  later,  when  he  saw  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  had  reached  a  pitch  where  it  was 
no  longer  under  control,  he  yielded.  Refusing  at  the  last 
moment  to  consider  a  proposition  cabled  him  by  our  Minister 
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at  Madrid,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  all  our  claims 
for  Cuba  and  given  us  a  brilliant  diplomatic  victory,  the  Presi- 
dent allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  into  war.  War  vras,  in  fact, 
declared  by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Through 
the  action  of  the  administration  it  actually  began  on  April 
21.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  details  of  the  Spanish- 
American  contest.  As  everybody  now  knows,  it  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  6eet  at  Santiago,  and  the  prac- 
tical subjugation  of  important  places  in  Cuba  by  our  land 
forces.  The  contest  was  over  in  substance  by  the  middle  of 
July  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of 
December.  Cuba  was  formally  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  United  States  on  January  i,  1899,  while  Porto  Rico  was  . 
evacuated  by  the  Spanish  on  the  i8th  of  the  following  October. 
It  was  understood  that  we  should  retain  full  possession  of 
Porto  Rico  as  an  American  territory,  and  that  Cuba  should 
be  governed  by  us  until  an  independent  government  could 
be  set  up. 

Why  did  we  not  take  Cuba  as  we  did  Porto  Rico?  The 
truth  was,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  would  at  the  time 
hardly  ha\-e  permitted  siKh  a  step.  From  the  outset  we  had 
tngag<ed  in  the  struggle  on  a  basis  which  was  nomiiially  at 
least  non-partisan.  sclf-<Jcn>ing,  and  disinterested.  In  the 
joint  resolution  app^o^'ed  April  20,  189S,  and  entitled  "For 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba," 
etc.,  we  had  specifically  authorized  the  President  to  *1cave  the 
;  gxnxmmont  and  contn.M  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  its  people," 
io  stVMt  as  pnicticaWc.  The  most  solemn  pledge  had  been 
jfixw.  We  shcnild  hA>x'  stvwl  a  nation  of  self-confessed  hypo- 
crites had  «T  attempted  to  ;ainex  the  Island  as  the  rcsnh  of 
the  war, 

A  mihtan-  ^Mvmmcnt  «-ay  nccessarih-  ^le  form  of  caoo- 
tTV*l  »t  tirst  nn^ertaVor*  V\  ;t^  It.  £  Cviraparativeh-  short  time, 
TTnvh  wa^  *l^no  t.-^mar.'*  sorrin^c  tSc  if:;i-rp  of  ihe  Island  in  order. 
OrsNrt  »**Sanocs  ^ftr  maAr  ir  rvs:.x-mg  peace  and  providiBg 
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for  transportation,  sanitation  and  other  much  needed  changes. 
It  became  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  as  soon  as  wc 
assumed  charge,  the  aid  most  needed  was  a  market  in  which 
the  planters  could  readily  dispose  of  their  products  at  a 
profitable  figure.  How  tonic  an  affect  might  be  exerted  on 
industrial  conditions  by  providing  such  a  market  was  apparent 
from  the  experience  of  Porto  Rico,  which  immediately  after 
American  occupation  entered  upon  a  steady  course  of  growth 
and  development.  The  natural  avenue  through  which  to  obtain 
this  market  was  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  No  sooner  had  such  a  proposal  heen  made, 
of  course,  than  a  host  of  qnibbling  objectors  sprang  up.  Such 
a  treaty  could  be  negotiated  only  under  the  Dingley  Act,  It 
could  not  be  negotiated  between  our  State  Department  and  the 
American  administrators,  then  in  the  Island,  for  this  would 
be  hardly  more  than  a  treaty  between  our  State  and  War 
Departments.  It  would  be  a  farce.  Of  course,  it  was  seen  that 
Congress  could  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  Cuban  products  imported  into  the  United  States.  But 
would  it  do  so?  The  outlook  was  gloomy.  Porto  Rico  was 
having  great  difficulty  in  gaining  free  admission  for  her  goods, 
the  free  trade  idea  being  very  unfavorably  received  by  the 
protected  interests  of  the  United  States.  If  these  interests 
were  opposed  to  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  they  would  be 
equally  opposed  to  free  trade  with  any  other  cotmtry,  and  this 
opposition  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  country  in  question  as  a  competitor  in  the  products  they 
themselves  had  to  dispose  of.  It  was  not  desired  by  those  who 
opposed  Cuban  reciprocity,  or  trade  concessions  to  the  Island 
in  any  form^  that  the  question  should  be  suffered  even  to  come 
up.  Its  consideration  was.  therefore,  skilfully  postponed  from 
time  to  time.  Preparations,  however,  continued  for  turning 
the  Island  over  to  its  inhabitants,  as  provided  for  in  the  original 
resolution  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  when  war  was  declared, 
A  constitutional  convention  was  called  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
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way  to  the  President  of  the  Convention  and  to  other  leading 
men  by  Governor  General  Wood.  On  the  21st  of  Febnian-. 
another  suggestion  from  tlie  President  was  received  by  Gover- 
nor Wood  and  was  transmitted  to  the  convention.  This  was 
a  "suggestion"  as  to  the  decision  properly  to  be  reached  by  the 
conventioOp  and  amounted  to  a  request  that  Uie  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  break  the  joint  resolution  of  April,  1898. 
President  McKinley's  hints,  or  demands  as  they  might  with 
more  propriety  have  been  called,  covered  a  considerable  \*ariety 
of  topics.  They  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
a  stable  form  of  government  and  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
visions as  would  conduce  to  that  end.  They  insisted  also  that 
suitable  steps  should  be  taken  for  safeguarding  the  credit  of 
the  Island,  for  protecting  foreign  inliabitants,  and  for  avoiding 
diplomatic  complications  with  other  powers.  It  was  also  in- 
sisted that  protection  be  guaranteed  to  American  commercial 
intep^sts  against  all  unreasonable  tariff  discriminations.  Fur- 
thermore it  was  suggested  that  two  naval  stations  in  the  Island 
be  held  and  maintained  by  the  government  of  the  I'nitcd 
States.  President  McKinley  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Con- 
vention shotild  adopt  such  measures  as  would  prevent  a 
repetition  in  Cuba  of  the  experience  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo. These  hints  from  Mr,  McKinley  gave  great  oflfence 
and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  proposals  very  different  from 
either  the  President's  hint  or  suggestion^  and  quite  dififereot 
from  the  tentative  proposal  generally  talked  of  prior  to  the 
reception  of  the  word  from  him.  The  Convention,  however, 
could  not  help  recognizing  the  facts  in  the  situation.  On  the 
27th  of  February  it  finally  adopted  an  "opinion,"  as  it  had  been 
ordered  to  do. 

Future  relations  with  the  United  States  had  already  been 
discussed  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Convention  held  on  the  i6th 
of  February.  At  this  session  most  of  the  members  had  opposed 
the  policy  of  locating  coaling  stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Island 
and  lliey  had  also  frowned  upon  the  idea  of  granting  to  the 
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United  States  permission  to  intervene  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
They  had  suggested  that  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  should  be  left  to  the  Cuban  Republic  to  settle.  When 
it  finally  came  to  the  task  of  adopting  some  definite  plan  cover- 
ing relations  with  this  country,  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
vention which  was  dealing  with  the  problem  asserted  a  be- 
lief that  the  object  of  the  United  States  was  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  Cuba.  It  then  went  on  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  naval  stations  "would  militate  against 
the  independence  which  both  parlies  desire  to  preserve."  As 
for  the  other  conditions  suggested  by  us  such  as  the  power  to 
control  loans  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  fully 
provided  for  these  matters  and  amply  protected  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Island.  In  a  general  way,  the  work  of  the 
special  committee  resulted  only  in  a  recommendation  that  the 
convention  should  adopt  certain  new  clauses  in  the  constitution 
which  should  bind  the  Island  not  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  limiting  her  own  independence,  and  should 
forbid  the  use  of  Cuban  territory'  as  a  basis  for  operation 
against  any  country.  It  was  also  suggested  that  there  should 
be  some  declaration  accepting  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  substi- 
tuting the  Cuban  government  in  place  of  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  guarantor  of  the  obligations  undertaken  in  that 
document.  It  was  recommended  that  the  new  government 
recognize  all  acts  of  the  American  military  occupation  as  valid. 
Further  it  was  urged  that  Cuba  and  the  United  States  should 
regulate  their  commercial  relations  by  means  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  looking  forward  to  a  free  trade  regime.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  by  the  committee  that  the  constitution  as  already 
adopted  provided  very  fully  for  the  matter  of  loans,  sanitation, 
etc.,  while  the  naval  stations  were  sometliing  for  which  we  had 
no  right  to  ask. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  in 
Cuba,  official  steps  were  taken  at  Washington  to  make  clear 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States.    The  provisions  which  later 
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Appropriatioo  fafll  canttang^  this 
was  adopted  bv  die  Scmte  Fefcctaiv  37*  1901,  and  fioillr 
heczDc  bw  Haixfa  a;,  iwiriliiirlj  ia&amw^.  As  sooa  a$  die 
pfOfiriops  <rf  tfac  Ffatt  aoKnABOrt  bad  bcxxBkc- kBown  aOibt 
Aov  oKoed  a  period  01  hralfd  dBBCtBaaa.  Maaj  namCaided 
dhat  die  Fltft  amowfawi*  wooM  ptadk^ly  resnll  m  doiioyiag 
Gabon  JBflfpmdmce.  The  rigte  leuiuej  by  obt  ganctflateal 
in  cfaoBC  in  Id  wMpigie  for  tbe  pRscrwtkn  of  Cafasn  indt- 
Oc^  was  cow^ii tried  as  gnrii^  os  the  authority  to 
widi  die  aibirs  of  the  Cobm  gufmautnL  An 
dicvt  was  nnde  to  dcstrt^  dib  infMrsskm  by  means  of  a 
df^ftttrli  sent  hr  Sccrttarr  Root  to  General  Wood  on  die  jd 
of  April,  in  whicli  the  antnontr  fcaxed  was  cxpf^essJy  wh 
dauncd.  In  spite  of  thxs  protest,  howcrer,  the  Cuban  consd- 
tntional  cooventioo  oootiitiied  lo  hesttate,  tmtil  finally.  June 
13;  1901,  it  adopted  aa  *■  "K**!"  *>  kfcmka]  with  die  terms  oi 
the  Pbitt  mmnniaiL 

In  discnssing  this  important  document,  it  does  not  appear 
tfaat  an>^thing  was  said  in  Coogress  wbich  would  thnyw  figfat 
upon  the  proper  interpcetaikn  of  ctaose  I,  r^aiding  the  power 
of  Cnha  to  make  treaties  with  fore^n  nations,  except  the 
general  statement  that  the  Island  shouM  not  therdty  impair 
its  indqicDdence.  Commercial  treaties  were  nowhere  men* 
tioned  in  die  oourse  of  the  debates.  Most  of  the  discnssaoo 
hinged  upon  oor  power  of  tntcrferir^  in  Cuban  affairs  fior 
the  purpose  of  preser\ipg  the  independence  of  the  Island.  Tbe 
effort  was  made  by  amendments  to  the  amendment  to  timit  the 
authority  granted  in  clause  III  to  interfere  with  the  a&trs  of 
the  Island,  eidier  in  case  of  foreign  aggressian,  or  in  orxler 
to  assure  Cuban  independence.  No  success,  however,  attended 
these  attempts.* 

What  the  debate  did  do  was  to  indicate  very  clearly  the 
political  authority  which  it  was  supposed  ttus  country  might» 
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upon  occasion,  assume. 
TTient  as : 

"Eminently  wise  and  satisfactory.  *  *  *  In  substance,  a  proper 
and  necessary  stipulation  for  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  the  nearest  outlying  country  *  *  *  and  under  the  circumstances, 
One  which  the  protection  o£  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  protec- 
tion of  Cuba,  fairly  and  properly  requires.  *  •  *  I  do  not  suppose 
that  under  this  clause  [clause  III]  the  United  States  will  ever  under- 
tiike  to  interfere  in  such  local  commotions  or  disturbances  as  every 
country,  especially  every  Spanish-American  eoT:ntry  south  of  us,  is 
subject  to.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  anybody's  intention;  but  only  in 
those  grave  cases  where  international  interference  is  proper/'* 

Naturally,  the  amendment  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
Democrats,  on  the  ground  that  to  force  such  an  amendment 
upon  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention  was  practically  to 
violate  our  pledged  faith  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  the 
Island  by  reserving-  the  right  to  interfere  and  overturn  the 
government  whenever  wc  might  see  fit.  This  view  was 
expressed  by  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas  in  an  extreme  form :  ^ 

'The  teservitiff  to  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  majntmn  &. 
government,  the  United  States  to  be  the  judge  of  what  that  govern- 
ment is,  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  and  property,  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  overturn  the 
government  of  Cuba  whenever  it  saw  fjl." 

Senator  Morgan  took  the  same  view,  and  further  rebutted 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Hoar  that  the  amendment  was  justified 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a.  proposition 
like  this.  *  *  *  It  has  no  connection  with  that  That  [Art.  HI 
of  the  amendment]  gives  u$  the  right  la  go  into  one  of  these  American 
States  •  *  •  [to]  *  •  *  exercise  the  power  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  maiRtcnance  of  a  govermnent  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty."' 

Senators  Pettus  and  Tillman  also  forcibly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  was  a  distinct  violation  of  the 
pledge  to  establish  in  Cuba  an  independent  government.^    And 


*  Ibid^,  pp.  3145'^  '  tbi^.,  p.  37^6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  3147-         ''  Ibid,^  p.  jiMb 
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an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  stating  that  the  reso- 
lutions were  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention  and  not  as  an  ultimatum  to  Cuba, 
was  lost.*  Nowhere  was  it  stated  by  the  author  of  the  ameod- 
ment  or  by  its  supporters,  and  nowhere  was  it  complained  by 
opponents,  that  the  obligation  to  look  after  the  economic 
welfare  of  Cuba  had  been  assumed  by  us. 

The  claim  which  was  later  made  concerning  our  duty  to 
Cuba  was  not,  however,  always  based  upon  what  had  been  said 
in  Congfress.  In  general,  it  has  been  rested  upon  an  alleged 
promise  made  by  President  McKinley  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
constitutional  convention  would  adopt  the  Piatt  amendment 
he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  secure  for  Cuba  suitable 
trade  concessions  from  the  United  States.  In  any  view  of  this 
promise  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  whatever  form  it  was  made 
by  President  McKinley  it  could  have  been  no  more  than  a 
personal  obligation  undertaken  by  him  and  without  warrant 
from  Congress.  This  obligation,  his  untimely  death,  of  course^ 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling.  President  Roosevelt,  when  he 
came  into  ofifice,  accepted  the  pledge  thus  said  to  have  been 
made  by  President  McKinley  and  therewith  inherited  the 
obligation  of  his  predecessor.  It  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
consider  what  were  the  forces  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
fulfillment  of  this  supposed  pledge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reci- 
procity has  always  been  that  of  finding  commodities  whose 
free  introduction  would  be  offensive  to  no  one  because  they 
were  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States.  In 
rhnpter  V  it  was  seen  that  the  action  of  European  countries  in 
developing  a  sugar-bounty  system  had  resiilted  in  such  an 
enormous  over-production  of  sugar  as  to  necessitate  the  sale  of 
that  commodity  in  neutral  markets  at  very  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  prtxluction.    It  was  there  pointed  out,  moreover,  that 
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this  sugar  situation  existing  in  Europe  made  the  action  taken 
in  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  admission  of  sugar  without  duty 
a  step  of  great  importance,  since  it  heM  out  the  most  tempting 
of  all  possible  baits  to  other  countries.  We  also  saw  that  this 
action  aroused  no  particular  antipathy  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  fact  that  sugar  was  not  produced  here  except  in 
a  very  limited  degree  (almost  solely  from  cane),  and  that  a 
bounty  was,  under  the  McKinley  Act,  offered  to  producers  of 
raw  sugar  so  tliat  they  were  thereby  placed  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion as  they  would  have  been  under  the  protective  system.  In 
considering  the  Kasson  treaties,  it  was  seen  that  nearly  all  of 
them  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  sugar  and  that  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  failure.  The  issue  put 
in  a  mild  form  by  these  Kasson  treaties  was,  of  course,  much 
more  squarely  presented  when  Cuban  reciprocity  became  a 
burning  question. 

The  situation,  as  regards  domestic  sugar,  had  radically 
changed  between  1890  and  1892.  We  had  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Europe  in  building  up  a  beet  sugar  industry  which, 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  was  year  by  year  extending  its  borders. 
It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  say  precisely  when  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  began,  A  few 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  had  been  manufactured  from  beets 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  i838-i83(>,  and  a  few  scattered 
and  unimportant  efforts  were  made  in  California,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  between  1863  and  1:879.  A  factory  at  Soquel,  Cali- 
fornia, was  reported  in  the  census  of  1880.  It  had  then  been 
running  for  several  years  at  a  loss,  and  about  1880  it  was 
abandoned.  The  status  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  1879, 
according  to  the  tenth  census,  is  given  on  the  following  page. 

All  of  these  factories,  with  possibly  one  exception,  turned 
out  to  be  faihires.  Little  was  done  during  the  decade  l88a- 
1890.  One  of  tlve  principal  results  of  the  bounty,  paid  under 
the  McKinley  Act,  was  to  stimulate  very  powerfully  the 
raising  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  production  of  sugar  there- 
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from.  The  subject  began  to  be  investigated  with  coosiiderftble 
care  shortly  after  1890-  During  the  decade  1880-1890  several 
considerable  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  inquiries  relattilg'  to 
beet-culture  and  both  seeds  and  printed  informatkui  were 
sent  out  to  farmers.  Moreover^  several  States  granted  direct 
bounties  to  beet  growers,  but,  in  certain  instances,  subsequent 
legislatures  repealed  the  bounty  acts  and,  in  some  cases>  later 
refused  the  pax-ment  of  bounty,  although  earned.  By  a 
decision  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  the  bounty  act  of 
that  State  was  adjudged  unconstitutional. 


Statistics  of  htet-sug^r  factories  in  t879,  by  Stotts,  <-f9Ums  of  l88Ck,. 
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Even  without  the  aid  extended  through  bounty  legislation, 
it  was  almost  certain  that  the  beet  sugar  industry,  protected 
as  it  was  under  the  act  of  1894^  and  again  to  an  increased 
extent  under  that  of  1897^  and  safeguarded  against  the  effects 
of  foreign  bounties  by  our  system  of  cotintervaiHng  duties, 
would  grow  rapidly.  This  has  actually  been  the  case.  In 
1897,  there  were  9  beet  sugar  factories  in  operation^  turning 
out  45.246  short  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cane  and  beet  sugar  produced  at  home.  By  1899,  this  number 
had  grown  to  30.  with  an  output  of  79,998  short  tons 
of  sugar,  or  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  pro- 
duced from  cane  and  beets  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  supposed  that  240,000  short  tons  of  sugar 
per  annum  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  our  beet  sugar 


factories.  They  now  have  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  22,310 
short  tons  of  beets  and  one  of  their  prmcij>al  diflficulties  has 
been  that  of  getting  enough  raw  material  upon  which  to  work. 
The  period  of  great  activity  in  the  development  of  our  beet 
sugar  industry  may  be  said  to  include  the  years  of  i8g6- 
1902.  Within  this  time,  at  least  35  factories  were  built,  of 
which  two  failed,  one  at  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis,,  the  other 
at  Rome,  N,  Y.  A  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  unite  a 
large  proportion  of  the  factories  under  one  control,  and  the 
Oxnard  Brothers  and  their  business  associates  have  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  several  large  plants  and  in  affiliating 
others  with  them.  The  condition  of  the  industry  in  1899 
rnay  be  in  general  gathered  from  the  following  table  furnished 
by  the  census  of  1900 : 
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A  very  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  politics  of  the 
beet  sugar  situation  in  Congress  by  the  following  digest, 
showing  the  location  of  beet  sugar  factories  in  operation  Sep- 
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tembcr,  1901,  just  prior  to  tJie  opening  of  the  Cuban  debate, 
as  prci^red  by  the  Beet  Sugar  Gasette  of  Cliica^  (September, 
1901): 
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A  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  beet  sugar  industry-,  as  affected  by  the  tariff^  is  the 
question  how  far  that  industry  is  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  the  protective  system.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  at  the  outset  a  statement  from  a  hifh  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  beet  sugar  production. 

In  1899  a  letter  was  issued  by  W.  Ba>-ard  Cutting  anti 
Henry  T.  Oxnard,  directors  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, addressed  to  prospective  investors.  That  letto"  tan  m 
port  as  follows: 

"KcyvAiK  the  future  devdopnxnt  «ad  pcnHMHy  of  tke  beet 
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sugar  industry  in  tbe  United  States,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
for  the  following  reasons; 

"(i)  Of  the  tropical  countries  which  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to 
the  United  States,  Forto  Rico  is  too  sniall  to  cut  any  Hgure,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  not  the  necessary  elements  for  tlic  expansion 
of  the  sugar  business  suihciently  rapid  to  give  any  concern  to  those 
interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets  in  this  country  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years  to  come. 

**(3)  The  Island  of  Cuba  is  so  situated  that  its  sugar  industry  can 
rapidly  recover  the  ground  lost  during  the  insurrection,  provided 
that  the  labor  question  there  can  be  satisfactorily  settled-  There  is, 
however,  no  fear  that  Cuban  pTOduction  even  under  an  annexation  to 
the  United  States  can  in  our  day  expand  to  the  point  where  ihe 
United  States  would  become  exporters  of  sugar  instead  of  importers, 
and  hence,  that  protection  would  no  longer  protect. 

"O)  Greater  than  all  the  above  assurances  of  the  permanence 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  sugar  can  be 
produced  cheaper  here  than  it  can  be  in  Europe.  The  sugar  industry 
is^  after  all,  merely  an  agricultural  one.  We  can  undersell  Europe  in 
the  production  of  all  other  crops,  and  sugar  is  no  exception.  The 
sugar  consumed  in  the  civilized  world  consists  of  three  mitlion  tons 
of  eaine  sugar  gfowd  in  the  tropics  and  five  million  tons  of  beet  sugar 
grown  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Therefore,  in  considering  any 
given  sugar  enterprise,  if  it  can  meet  and  overcome  the  competition  of 
sugar  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  has 
a  permanent  future. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  all  the  above  the  main  fact  is  to  find  out 
what  the  conditions  would  be  under  free  trade  in  this  country.  This 
was  tested  practically  by  admitting  the  raw  sugars  of  the  world  free 
to  compete  with  us  in  the  period  from  1891  to  1S94.  During  these 
three  years  the  duty  was  entirely  removed  from  raw  sugars  coming 
from  foreign  countries  and  in  place  of  this  duty  a  bounty  of  two  cents 
per  pound  was  given  to  the  home  producers  which  was  paid  out  of 
the  national  treasury  until  the  McKinlcy  law  of  1890  was  repealed 
and  in  its  place  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  substituted  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1894. 

"The  average  prices  of  granulated  sugar  during  the  years  i8gr. 
1892  and  1&9J  taken  from  WiUt-tt  and  Gra/s  Journal,  which  is  the 
recognized  authority  in  the  sugar  world  are  as  follows: 

1S91 .4.041  cents  a  lb. 

iSg^ 4.J46      "      "  " 

1893.. 4^84       "      "  '* 
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"The  average  price  of  sugar  in  i8go  before  the  duly  was  removed 
was  6.17  P*r  pound.  Taking  the  lowest  year,  say  l8Qt,  it  is  found  that 
sugar  sold  at  an  average  price  during  that  year  of  (our  cents  a  pound. 
This  was  under  free  trade  admitting  all  the  raw  sugars  of  the  worJd 
lo  our  markets  dmy  free.  Therefore,  if  the  lowest  price  (four  c-ents) 
be  taken  as  an  average,  it  will  give  a  guide  to  go  hy  in  the  event 
that  we  ever  again  return  to  absolute  free  trade.  During  i8g8  the 
Chino  factory  produced  256  pounds  of  granulated  &ugar  per  ton  and 
the  Norfolk,  250  pounds  per  ton.  In  the  new  factory  at  Hucnemc  » 
production  of  about  270  pounds  is  anticipated.  However,  let  us  take 
the  average  as  250  potinds  which  is  the  product  of  one  ton  of  b<ets 
manufactured  into  granulated  sugar.  If  we  multiply  this  figure  by 
four  it  gives  us  $10  as  the  net  rc-^ult  from  a  given  ton  of  beets  mana- 
factured  into  granulated  sugar  at  free-trade  prices." 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  say  that  it  has  since  been  claimed 
that  this  letter  was  written  merely  with  a  design  of  ^'stimti- 
lating  industry  ;*'  that  the  statements  made  in  it  are  not  actually 
representative  of  existing  facts,  but  that  the  farmer  and  beet 
stigar  manufacturer  are  really  dependent  upon  the  tariflF  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  industry.  Granting  that  the  letter 
may  be  disregarded,  it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  a  high 
protective  duty  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  Slates.  At  this  point  the  inquirer, 
of  course,  passes  into  a  technical  domain  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depend  primarily  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by 
**e3q>erls,"  most  of  whom  are  interested  persons  and  whose 
statements  must,  therefore,  be  heavily  discounted. 

In  opening  the  argument  on  this  subject,  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  assumptions  on  which 
all  statements  are  based.  Much  of  the  confusion  and  doubt 
which  liave  arisen  in  many  minds  on  the  sugar  question,  is 
dtie  to  the  rapid  shifting  of  ground  by  those  who  debated. 
At  the  start,  then,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  out- 
put of  otir  beet  sugar  factories  is  refined  sugar;  and  that 
a  change  in  tariff  whereby  raw  sugar  should  be  admitted  at 
reduced  duties  would  not  affect  tliem  save  in  so  far  as  it 
could  lead  to  a  production  of  refined  sugar  at  lower  prices 


by   companies   which   might   thus   be   enabled   to   get  tb^ir 
materials  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  first  point  to  be  carefully  considered  is  the  actual 
expenses  of  production  of  refined  sugar  from  beets.  On  this 
point,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  was  collected  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  January,  1902.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Oxnard,  the  principal  beet  sugar  advocate  in 
the  United  States,  appeared  before  the  Committee  in  regard 
to  this  matter  in  company  with  several  other  producers*  Mr. 
Oxnard  testified  among  other  things  that : 

"The  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  the  existing  factories  in 
the  United  States  to-day  varies  tremendously,  and  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  is  to  take  the  averages.  If  this 
is  done,  w«  find  that  Michigan  has  produced  sugar  at  about  four  cents. 
Taking  the  average  of  all  the  factories  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected in  the  past  ten  years,  we  will  find  that  the  cost  is  just  about) 
four  C£nts,  varying  al]  the  way  from  three  ztnd  a  half  to  nearly  six 
cents  in  the  different  factories  during  diflfcrent  years."' 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Oxnard  was  also  confirmed  by 
W-  L,  Churchill,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Bay  City  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  Michigan.  Mr.  Churchill  testified  that  the 
average  expense  of  producing  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  his 
works  during  the  sugar  year  1900- 1901,  was  3.96  cents.*" 

Mn  Heyward  G.  Leavitt,  President  of  the  Standard  Beet 
Sugar  Compatiy  of  Leavitt,  Neb.,  also  testified  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  beet  sugar  in  his  establishment  in  1901  was 
4.134  cents  per  pound  and  in  1900  was  5.91.^^  Mr.  Francis 
K.  Carey,  of  Baltimore,  Md.»  President  of  the  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Company,  however,  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee^ that ; 

"Coming  down  to  the  ijuestion  of  producing  sugar  in  Colorado, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  in  the  most  explicit  manner  that 
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it  is  my  hancst  belief  that  our  factory  at  Sugar  City  will,  iridiui  m\ 
n^50B3hlE  time,  mittvtiaciQTc  5Ugar  at  three  cents  a  pouticL" ' 

Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  also,  Col.  James 
D.  Hill,  a  sugar  planter^  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  was,  of 
course,  opposed  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba*  testified  that  the 
cost  of  producing  cane  sugar  Ih  L.ouisiana  was  about  3.5  cents 
per  pound.  Furthermore,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agricult 
Washington,  testitied  before  the  Committee  that: 

"ll  may  be  safeir  stated     *     *    *    that  the  mitumtuii  cost 
prDductioD  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  Sutes  up  to  the  present  time 
tas  not  been  less  than  four  cents  a  pound. 

"The  cost  of  making  beet  sugar  is  slightly  giratcr  than  that  of  cane 
sugar,  and  this  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  coosidertd  that  the  process 
of  mvLnfacture  of  beet  sugar  15  by  |^  inore  complicated  and  more 
CTpCn^iTc  than  that  required    for  cane  sugar."" 

With  all  these  different  statements  before  htm,  the  mqoirer 
can  take  his  choice  of  estimates  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  beet  si^ar.  Mr.  Oxnard  was  undoubtedly  right 
in  saying  that  cost  varies  greatly  according  to  the  location 
of  the  plants  its  supplies  of  raw  materials,  its  outlay  for 
wages,  its  expenses  of  shipping  the  product  to  oiarket,  etc 
That  there  were  many  beet  suigur  factories  in  the  country 
which  coutd  show  a  cost  of  production  as  low  as  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  may  be  fully  believed.  That 
there  were  some  whose  cost  of  pfoductzoa  ran  from  five  to 
six  cents  a  pound  is  possible. 

It  b  now  practicable  to  see  what  was  the  sttuatioa  eoa- 
CuMUiug  those  who  might  de^re  to  secure  a  rcdoctian  of  the 
tariff  OB  Cuban  and  Sooth  American  sagar  bnpofted  into 
the  United  Stales^  It  tnost  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
jKsed  rednctsoa  was  to  be  given  oti  raw  sn^r,  diat  is  to  say, 
sqgar  nnrefioed  and  of  a  low  gr^de  m  saccharimty  as  shown 
hy  the  pobrisoope  test.     In  the  q^test  there  stood  on  the 
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one  hand,  the  sugar  refineries  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  other,  the  beet  sugar  producers,  while  midway  between 
were  the  producers  of  cane  sugar  located  in  Louisiana  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  refiners  to 
have  their  raw  material  come  in  subject  to  as  little  expense 
as  possible.  In  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  develop  a 
steady  and  increasing  source  of  supply.  But  how  would 
such  a  situation  affect  the  interest  of  the  beet  sugar  producers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Louisiana  cane  growers  on  the  other? 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  did  not  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  price  charged  by  the  refiner  to  the 
consumer,  the  interests  of  the  beet  growers  would  not  be 
affected  in  the  least  degree,  since  they  were  competitors  in 
the  market  for  the  refined  product.  The  position  of  the  cane 
growers  would  be  somewhat  different.  Granting  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  product  to  the  refiners^  the  way  in 
which  their  interests  would  be  affected  was  evidently  depend- 
ent upon  the  question  whether  the  reduction  on  raw  sugar 
imported  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  tlie  price  paid  by  the 
refiners  for  raw  sugar.  If  it  did  have  tiiat  effect,  then  the 
cut  in  the  tariff  on  imported  raw  sugar  would  result  in 
diminishing  the  price  paid  by  refiners,  not  merely  for  the 
imported  product,  but  also  for  the  output  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  planter.  Would  the  reduction  in  tariff  also  reduce  the 
price  paid  by  the  refiner?  This  evidently  was  the  crucial  point 
in  the  situation  so  far  as  regarded  the  American  producers  of 
cane  sugar.  It  was  a  question  whose  answer  must  depend 
upon  the  popular  demand  for  refined  sugar  which,  of  course, 
directly  determined  the  demand  of  the  refiner  for  raw  sugar. 
If  this  demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  total  Louisiana 
supply  and  the  total  supply  upon  which  a  tariff  reduction  had 

^P  been  granted,  and  also  to  necessitate  reaching  out  for  addi- 
tional supplies  which  must  come  in  subject  to  the  full  duty, 
evidently  the  price  realized  by  the  Louisiana  cane  planter  and 

H    by  the  foreign  planter  (producing,  e.g.,  in  Cuba)  favored  by 
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mitttc.  "Interests"  of  all  descriptions  were  there  represented. 
And  the  (aihan  planters  and  American  capitalists  who  had 
invi'HtiMJ  luunoy  in  Cuba  were  faced  by  the  beet  sugar  opera- 
ttirit  t)f  the  West  and  North,  and  the  Louisiana  planters  of 
the  South.  Now  and  then,  a  "government  expert,"  or  a 
lohtiylHt,  cleverly  coached  for  the  occasion  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  ]x>sing  as  an  expert  of  some  description,  made  his 
aplHMtrttuce. 

Jt  would  l>e  a  work  of  too  much  detail  to  attempt  to  sift 
ttiul  clti»»ify  the  statements  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
luitttc.  MoHt  of  the  evi<lence  there  presented  made  its  appear- 
(IIK1?  in  the  course  of  the  stibsequent  debate  on  the  floor  of 
th*^  llouttc  and  will  be  considered  in  that  ctxmection.  A 
l^^ieral  review  of  the  work  done  in  the  hearings  may,  how- 
tvtr»  be  nuiilc. 

Therr  ai^^eartil  in  the  first  place  a  body  of  men  repre- 
»e«\t»\|;  ^Kxne^lk"  Cuban  interests  and  American  interests  in 
^\iba.  I'VtM'  nien  )4eaded  for  Cuban  reciprocity  oa  three 
UUtuKt  ^TvHn^U; 

(O    The  ^T«nt  v>f  such  reciprocity  was  a  debt  doc  from 
the  l*uitv\l  StAtv*  K>  CuNju  because  of  the  kws  of  the  Spanish 
uavkv<*  N.vatts<-  oi  ihe  re*tricttons  tmpocsevl  xxpco  the  foragn 
ivUtiv*«t*  oi  the  v\HU«r>  bv  ibe  tents  of  ttw  Piatt  -■fcii«w>ilnMiii 
*iK^  bvNUWse  ot  the  ^*Nt^  of  t>esi^iettt  McKmber; 

^J^  f^ij^  reotj*jewtsX  wouS^I  oioc  Nf  atJuTBjua-  w>  tf>e  pco- 
^v<\\t  ;;^t.v*vsc*  oi  A^iVfSox  bev-Jitae  ^  profits  atreadr 
iv*ii4v\t  >:»  t^^"^  ittcervsc*  were  tUrje  tan^^  dtae  cxriff,.  and 
>vv*y.'<-  ^X'  jtf^^'ttttC  s*i  s«^*r  datvi  oc?ier  irtxirs  t»  be  tomcsbed 
>>  O-tist  >*v*c;o  X*  #i«Jt-".\  *,^  st;riSc«;?»c  x*  aiett  dst  leqaueJ 
>K'*tt»tiW  jtfK?  V^tyv  *to<  V*v'tt^  :?Hr  y*"Tot: 

(,^5'    t.'V  j^^*iK  ot  Twytxvi>  »3s;  »!cesstr»  «  3B  act  of 

>4<\tcv  ^fcvtv   HiWV'  s^*  ;nibiw-s  i»vui«  ">r  Tnuictu  :d«s«r  ««ndi£ 
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be  no  employment  for  labor,  and  a  period  of  anarchy  and 
misrule  would  set  in. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  was  answered  by  a  body 
of  men  representing  the  sugar  interests  of  America: 

(i)  That  the  claims  of  Cuban  sufFering,  misrule,  etc.,  and 
of  depressed  economic  conditions  in  that  Island  were  false,  and 
that  the  whole  Cuban  agitation  had  been  cleverly  worked  up 
by  the  American  sugar  refining  company  or  sugar  trusty  with 
the  design  of  obtaining  cheap  raw  materials  and  thereby 
enabling  itself  to  cut  the  price  of  sugar  and  drive  out  of 
existence  the  beet  sugar  producers. 

(3)  That  the  proposed  cut  in  the  tariff  would  almost 
inevitably  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
by  the  means  just  suggested,  or  if  the  duly  were  made  small» 
it  would  result  in  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  further  growth 
in  the  industry.  ^ 

(3)  That  the  inroad  upon  the  "protective  principle"  would 
almost  inevitably  form  a  precedent  for  further  concessions  in 
the  futurcj  and  that  the  result  would  be  an  incessant  demand 
by  Cuban  planters  for  further  reductions. 

(4)  Thatj  in  any  event,  the  aid  it  granted  would  not  go  to 
native  Cubans  but  to  the  refining  trust  which  had  acquired 
great  quantities,  both  of  raw  sugar  and  of  sugar  lands,  and 
which,  being  in  control  of  the  raw  sugar  market,  would  cut 
the  price  paid  to  the  independent  planter  by  the  amount  of 
the  tariff  reduction,  he  being  unable  to  sell  his  product  to 
any  other  purchaser. 

There  appeared  also,  a  body  of  "experts,"  *'unpreju diced 
planters"  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  sundry 
others,  some  of  whom  testified  on  the  one  side  and  some  on 
the  other,  but  most  of  whom  con&ied  their  argument  to  the 
points  above  outlined. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  Congress  there 
had  been  indicated  a  widespread  and  vigorous  public  demand 
for  reciprocity  with  Cuba,     The  outcry  was  prolonged,  and 
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greater  or  less  extent.  It  was  charged  that  tliis  outcry  was 
the  result  of  clever  work  on  the  part  of  the  trust.  Great 
quantities  of  literature  were  distributed.  But  in  the  face  of 
this  popular  demand  there  appeared  an  excessively  strong 
nucleus  of  private  opposition.  Throughout  the  period  of  the 
hi'arings,  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
how  matters  stood  in  the  Committee,  but  always  with  dis- 
couraging results  to  tlie  managers.  After  the  hearings  had 
closed,  there  ensued  a  long  period  of  waiting,  at  the  end  of 
which  Chairman  Payne  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  reci- 
procity with  Cuba.  This  was  H.  R.  12765  and  was  at  once 
referred  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  An  era 
of  doubt  now  set  in,  for  it  appeared  at  all  events  questionable 
whether  tlierc  would  be  votes  sufficient  to  carry  the  bill 
through  the  Committee  and  report  it  to  the  House,  Every 
means  was  tried  for  bringing  the  refractory  members  to  hear 
reason.  The  party  lash  was  vigorously  applied,  and  time 
after  time  the  objectors  were  summoned  to  meet  the  "man  in 
the  White  House"  for  the  sake  of  friendly  discussion  and 
warning.  All  of  these  methods  proved  futile^  and  even  the 
tactics  employed  by  Speaker  Henderson  in  frowning  down 
the  bills  on  other  subjects,  when  presented  by  Repviblican 
opponents  of  reciprocity-  on  behalf  of  their  consdttients,  were 
ineffectual.  Several  caucuses  were  held  to  no  avail.  By  pfo- 
lORged  effort  the  administration,  however,  succeeded  m  getting 
tiie  but  out  of  Committee-  Tt  was  reported  to  the  House  m 
OTilwtaiittaTly  the  same  shape  as  wfaeo  presented  and  nad 
as  fbnaws: 

A  BILL 
T6  pitwMg  for  reeiproca]  tnde  rtla^oas  wtth  Catm^ 

C'aiM  Smtts  M  Amtfin  m  Cmm^mn  BumMM.  T^A  for  iSkK  pvryofe 
ti  mem^  wd^ocrf  ttmi^  1  iliiiiwj  ■ift  Q*fc.  the  PtgiipK  g  hemfty 
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gration  and  exdusJon  laws  as  fully  restrictive  of  immigration  as  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales,  to  enlcr  into  negoiiations  with  said  govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  commercial  agTecment  in 
which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  may  be  secured  in  favor 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  hy  rates  of  duly 
which  shall  Ik  less  hy  an  amount  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  upon  £uch  products  and  manufactures  than  the  rates 
imposed  upon  tiic  like  articles  when  imported  intg  Cuba  from  the 
most  favored  of  other  countries,  and  which  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  rates  imposed  hy  the  United  States  upon  the  like  articles  imported 
from  Cuba;  and  whenever  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  enact  such 
immigration  and  exdtision  l^w&,  and  shall  enter  into  such  commercial 
agreement  with  the  United  Slates,  and  shall  make  swch  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  products  and  manufactures  thereof  as  aforesaid,  and 
which  agreement,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  shall  be  reciprocal 
and  equivalent,  he  shaU  be  authorized  to  proclaim  such  facts,  both  as 
to  the  enactment  of  such  immigration  and  exclusion  laws  and  the 
making  of  such  agreement ;  and  thereafter  until  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, nineteen  hundred  and  three,  tlie  imposition  of  the  duties  now 
imposed  by  law  on  all  articles  imported  from  Cuba,  the  products  thereof, 
into  the  United  States  shal]  be  suspended,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  all  such  articles  imported  from 
Cuba  eighty  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duly  now  levied  upon  like  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  President  shall  have  power,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty,  whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  either  such  mirai- 
gration  or  exclusion  laws  or  such  agreement  mentioned  in  this  Act  are 
not  being  fully  executed  by  the  government  of  Cuba,  to  notify  such 
government  thereof,  and  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  Cuba  the  full  rate  of  duty  provided 
by  law  upon  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries," 

The  real  contest  was  now  to  open.  In  the  last  hope  of  unit- 
ing the  party  upon  some  effective  compromise,  several  caucuses 
were  undertaken.  At  these  it  was  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
warring  factions.  The  beet  sugar  men  now  came  forward 
with  a  suggestion  which  had  been  unofficially  urged  for  some 
time  past.  This  was  that  a  reduction  of  a  suitable  per  cent. 
should  be  made  from  the  Dinglcy  rates  on  the  Cuban  products, 
but  that  this  should  not  be  done  until  after  full  rates  had  been 
charged  and  paid  by  the  importers.     The  percentage  deducted 
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from  these  revenues  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  anJ 
should  be  regularly  transniittcd  to  the  Cuban  govemmcni 
to  be  used  by  it  for  public  purposes,  thus  enabling  it  to  reduce 
taxation  and  so  help  its  subjects.  In  tliis  vray,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  gain  to  the  trust  and  no  injury  to  the  domestic 
sugar  grower.  When  this  proposal  was  rejected,  a  new  one 
was  made.  It  was  stated  that  since  those  who  favored  reci- 
procity denied  that  they  felt  any  special  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  trust,  they  should  be  willing  to  remove  the  dif- 
ferential sugar  dut>'  (see  page  preceding)  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  law  for  the  protection  of  the  refiner. 
Should  this  be  done,  they  contended,  there  n-oiUd  be  no  sm{tt- 
cion  of  trust  influence  in  tlie  measure. 

This,  alsOj  being  rejected,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
into  the  debate  with  the  Republican  party  in  the  House  divided 
against  itself. 

In  studying  the  Cuban  sugar  debate,  it  is  needfut  to 
recognize  that  the  questions  at  issue  were  of  great  complexity' 
and  that,  the  debate  itself  assumed  in  consequence^  a  most 
complex  character.  Yet,  in  order  to  understand  it^  it  is  neccs- 
sar>'  to  simplify  matters  by  condensing  the  arguments  9nd 
grouping  them  under  the  main  heads.  In  the  following 
anal}'sis  it  will  be  sought,  firsts  to  present  the  case  of  the 
administration  Republicans  who  were  trying  to  force  the  red- 
ptpdt>'  bill  through  Congress;  second,  the  argument  of  those 
Republicans  who  styled  themselves  "the  domestic  sugar 
growers";  and  third,  the  attitude  of  the  Democrats,  After 
the  debate  has  been  reviewed,  it  will  be  possible  to  consider 
the  politics  of  the  situation. 

The  first  and  stroc^est  argmnent  insisted  upon  by  ^tx 
administration  Repohltcans  following  the  lead  of  Presidait 
Roosevelt  was  based  upon  our  plain  duty  to  Cuba.  This  plain 
dtity  was  supposed  to  rest  upon  two  foundations— the  het 
of  U»e  Piatt  amendment  and  our  declarations  wi^  referetice 
to  the  Island.    Probably  the  ckaiest  statement  on  this  sxibject 
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was  presented  by  Chairman  Payne  in  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  debate  on  the  8th  of  ApriJ,    Said  Mr.  Payne:" 

"We  undertook,  when  we  engaged  in  that  war  [the  Spanish 
War],  and  wc  have  professed  on  every  occasion  since,  that  our  main 
object  was  to  give  a  stable,  independent  anil  free  government  to  Cuba, 

*  •  *  To  that  end  has  been  every  line  of  legislation  that  we  have 
passed  upon  the  subject;  Id  that  end  were  the  Piatt  amendments  which 
were  passed  and  which  have  been  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  cojisiitu- 
tiop  of  CubaJ' 

After  giving  full  credit  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
for  what  had  been  done  in  the  Island,  and  after  a  strong  plea 
for  such  legislation  as  would  guarantee  Cuban  success  in 
establishing  the  Republic,  Mr.  Payne,  however,  presented  the 
claim  that  such  success  had  become  unexpectedly  impossible 
on  account  of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  sugar  market. 
The  result,  said  Mr.  Fayne»  was  to  compel  the  Cuban  sugar 
producer  to  conduct  the  industry  at  a  loss." 

"Just  3.5  we  are  about  to  launch  them  forth  in  self-government, 
just  as  they  are  about  to  try  this  experiment,  a  new  calamity  comes 
to  Cuba.  It  is  one  that  is  common  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Wc 
consume  in  round  numbers  10,000,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and 
through  boimties  in  European  countries  and  the  stimulation  and 
increase  of  sugar  in  those  countries  and  in  our  own,  we  find  that  there 
are  11,000,000  tons  and  over  produced  this  year,  a  surplus  of  ijOoo^ooo 
tons  of  sugar. 

"The  consequence  is  the  supply  being:  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  forced  down  to  a  point  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  years;  to  a  point  about  a  cent  lower  a  pound  than 
it  has  averaged  for  the  past  few  years.  When  it  comes  to  Cuba  the 
price  is  down  below  the  point  where  they  can  produce  sugar  at  cost, 
let  alone  producing  it  at  a  profit.  According  to  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  it  cost  two  cents  a  pound  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba. 

*  *  *  On  the  Jst  of  January  last,  the  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  free 
Ort  board  at  Habana — and,  by  the  way,  this  cost  is  free  on  board 
at  Habana — was  1.$  cents  per  pound.  Hence  at  that  rate  there  wag  a 
loss  of  a  half  cent  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  produced  in 
Cuba.    This  was  what  was  staring  them  in  the  face,  when  the  appeal 


**  Conrrtssionat  Rrcord,  57tb  Conffrcss,  lat  Mssion,  p.  JB49. 
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was  made  hy  General  Wood  in  December  !asl  for  aid  for  Cuba  Ui  this 
emergency.  To  be  sure^  the  price  of  sugar  has  somewhat  advanced 
since  that  lime,  and  it  reached  a  point  as  high  as  $iSi  per  buDdrcd 
free  on  Iward  in  Cuba.  Ttiat  is  the  highest  point  it  has  reached  since 
the  tst  of  January,  fluctuating  to  a  little  below  that  point  and  back  10 
$1.81.  That  meant  a  net  loss  of  nineteen  one-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  of  the  present  crop." 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr,  Payne  contended  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  grant  relief  to  Cuba.  How  should  this  be  done? 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  Cuba  could  be  put  upon  2. 
self-sufficing  economic  basis.  These  were  annexation  and 
reciprocity.  By  either,  the  planter  would  be  gr»ven  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  would  thereby  be  enabled 
to  get  a  good  price  for  his  sugar  behind  the  tariff  intrench- 
ments.  In  choosing  between  these  two  policies,  tliere  could 
be  no  hesitation.  It  was  necessary  to  select  the  one  which 
would  give  the  Island  economic  independence  an^  self-sufii- 
ciency,  at  the  same  time  that  it  granted  political  independence. 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  "that  some  gentlemen  are  anxioas  to 
have  Cuba  annexed  at  once.  •  *  *  The  interest  in  ihc  United 
Slates  who  are  opposing  this  bill  want  it  annexed  at  once,  and  &te 
trade  in  every  item  of  commerce  that  comes  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  professing  that  it  was  oar  endeavor  and  our 
solemn  duty  to  give  Cuba  a  chance  for  a  free  and  independent  ffovem- 
ment;  and  now,  when  wc  are  about  to  establish  a  govermnent,  with 
ruin  staring  Cuba  in  the  face,  shall  we  sit  idly  by,  fupindy  by,  and 
do  nothing  to  trj-  to  help  Cuba  in  its  effort  for  a  govemroent  ?*"•         | 

Mr.  Payne  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  went  on  to 
show  that  not  only  was  it  our  duty  to  grant  reciprocity  to 
Cuba,  irrespective  of  our  material  imcre^t.  but  this  coultj  be 
done  without  danger  to  our  ovtm  domestic  producers.  To 
object  to  this,  was  selfishness  and  h\'pocrisy  on  the  part  of 
the  sugar  growers.  In  order  to  establish  his  point,  Mr,  Payne 
reviewed  the  histor>'  of  the  Dingley  sugar  schedule.  ■ 

*7  had  something  to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  framing  the  sugar  ' 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill,  both  in  committee  and  in  ctmference.    That 
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sugar  schedule  as  presented  to  tht  House^  did  not  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  that  it  presents  now^  since  it  has  become  a  law.  It 
wis  altered  in  the  Senate  and  changed  in  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
Aa  the  bill  left  (be  House  it  provided  a  duty  of  1.63  on  06" 
sugar,  and  is  it  appears  to-day  it  presents  a  duty  of  l.68j^,  *  «  ♦ 
When  it  left  the  House  there  was  not  a  beet  sugar  man  in  the  United 
States  that  objected  to  the  protection  that  was  given  in  that  schedule, 
and  yet  what  was  it?  *  *  *  Why,  the  Republican  party  started  out 
on  the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  1890,  and  section  3  was  engrafted  into 
the  McKinley  bill  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  relations;  and  when 
the  Committee  and  Chairman  Dingley  were  making  the  sugar  schedule 
of  the  Dingley  bill  we  had  a  section  3  that  provided  that  the  Presi- 
uent  might  make  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  other  nations,  and 
when  he  did  and  proclaimed  them  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  as 
stated  in  this  present  bill^  then  that  certain  duties  should  be  decreased, 
and  one  of  the  duties  to  be  decreased  was  the  duty  on  sugar,  a  reduc- 
tion of  eight  per  cent.,  bringing  the  duty  of  1.63  down  to  1.50  providing 
reciprocal  trade  relations  were  made. 

"Now  every  man  in  the  House  understood  section  3,  and  under- 
stood the  sugar  duty.  Every  beet  sugar  man  in  tlie  United  States 
understood  section  3,  and  understood  the  duty  of  r.63.  *  •  •  Mr. 
Oxnard  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Oxnard  was  here  and  he  knew  what 
was  in  the  bill,  and  he  did  not  protest,  and  no  one  protested  because 
they  knew  that  the  protection  was  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  and 
that  we  made  it  high  only  to  get  revenue  as  well  as  protection  out  of 
that  item.  •  *  *  What  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  The  tariff  on 
sugar  at  ninety-six  is  1.68}^  and  the  bill  proposes  to  take  off  twenty 
per  cent.  When  we  take  off  twenty  per  cent,  it  leaves  1.35,  fifteen 
points  less  than  the  Dingley  bill  under  reciprocal  trade  relations,  fifteen 
one -hundredths  of  a  cent  less  than  that  of  the  Dingley  bill."  " 

But  Mr.  Payne  went  further  than  this.  He  put  forward 
VGty  strongly  the  idea  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty, 
even  though  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  sugar  industtyX 
were  that  industry  actually  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
reduction*  could  not  in  any  event  be  regarded  as  a  danger, 
since  it  would  not  lower  the  price  to  the  American  consumer. 
That  price,  said  Mr.  Payne,  was  fixed  in  the  world-market, 
and  so  long  as  we  still  had  to  import  sugar  from  outside  the 
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United  States,  in  addition  to  the  Cuban  supply*,  the  price  in 
this  country  would  not  be  lowered : 

"You  may  reduce  the  duty  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cenL 
^nd  it  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  uiuil  you  have  fostered  the  industry  in  Cuba  to  the  point  where 
the  Cuban  sugar  growers  will  be  able  to  produce  all  ihr  sugar  we 
import^a ,000,000  tons  or  more  annually — and  then,  of  course,  the 
importation  will  reduce  the  price  in  the  United  Slates  and  not  until 
then*  How  are  they  going  to  increase  the  importation  next  year, 
I'.ndcr  this  bill,  to  2,000,000  tons?  The  labor  in  Cuba  is  alt  employed; 
they  cannot  get  labor  enough  to  produce  anything  like  2,000,000  tons. 
It  lakes  all  their  labor  to  produce  the  present  crop — 900,000  tons."^" 

Mr.  Payne  thus  carefully  guarded  his  argument  concerning 
price.  He  put  in  the  qualifying  condition  that  no  harm  would 
be  done  until  the  industry  Iiad  been  developed  in  Cuba  to  a 
point  where  our  whole  supply  would  come  from  the  Island. 
That  this  would  never  happen,  he  contended^  would  be  true 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  contained  the  requirement  that 
our  contract  labor  laws  should  be  enacted  by  the  Insular 
Government : 

"But  the  suggestion  has  been  made  'if  you  make  this  rediietion 
of  twenty  per  cent,  the  sugar  growers  in  Cuba  will  bring  over  Asiatic 
labor,  and  so  increase  the  production  of  sugnr  by  a  resort  to  this  lower 
rate  of  wages.'  But.  gentlenten,  we  have  guarded  you  on  that  point. 
«  *  «  Wj  jm^^  incorporated  in  the  bill,  as  a  condition  precedent, 
that  the  Cubans  must  pass  and  enforce  contract  labor,  exdu^ioo  aa<l 
immigration  laws  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  United  States.''" 

The  same  speaker  also  anticipated  the  ar^;unient  that  the 
boiefit  of  the  proposed  reduction  would  go  not  to  the  Cuban 
•planter  but  to  the  sugar  trust : 

•'Wc  »re  told  that  the  5ugar  trust  is  goin;  ib>  get  the  advantage 
of  alt  that  wc  take  off  of  sugar."  said  Mr.  Payne  *  •  •  "because 
the  sngar  trust  is  the  only  customer  for  this  sugaLf-  *  *  *  There  is 
iK>  doubt  that  the  Arboddes  are  ruaning  independcalfy  of  the  sugar 
trust  and  are  buying  raw  sugar  to  meet  them  in  tbe  tnarlKt-  •  •  • 
The  5iqga.r  market  of  the  wtrid  is  in  Hamburg.    TIk  price  of  sugar 


is  fixed  in  Hamburg  for  the  port  of  New  York.  ■  *  •  Then 
the  price  of  sugar  coming  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  from  Porto 
Rico,  or  from  Cuba,  or  any  other  place  in  the  world,  is  fix?d  according 
to  that  standard.  Deduct  from  the  price  of  the  duty-paid  sugar  in 
New  York,  the  duty  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  you  have 
the  price  of  sugar  in  Habana  harbor. 

"Gentlemen,  we  have,  had  experience  in  this  matter.  We  need  not 
abandon  ourselves  to  speculation  or  attEmpted  prophecy.  Wc  have  had 
experience  along  this  Hne.  We  have  had  Hawaiian  sugar  free  for 
years;  and  though  the  Committee  hunted  diligently  for  the  facta,  they 
could  not  find  any  proof  to  show  that  the  Hawaiians  had  not  received  the 
full  price  for  their  sugar,  duty  free,  coming  into  the  port  of  New  York, 
although  the  sugar  trust  during  a  portion  of  these  years,  was  omnipo- 
tcnt  and  had  no  rival  refiners  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States.  ♦  *  * 
We  made  a  reduction  of  eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  sugar 
produced  in  Porto  Rico.  Some  of  us  were  afraid  that  we  would  have 
trouble,  that  the  sugar  trust  would  get  the  beneRt  of  that  reduction  or 
a  part  of  it.  We  passed  the  bill,  aiul  we  have  now  a  record  of  results. 
What  does  the  record  show?  Why.  sir,  the  people  in  Porto  Rico 
■  re  getting  the  beneBt  of  that  reduction.  When  ihcir  sugar  comes  into 
the  New  York  market  it  sells  there  at  the  market  price  of  sugar — 
the  world'«  market  price — deducting  only  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York,"" 

The  bill,  it  was  arg^cd^  had  been  limited  in  its  operation 
to  two  years,  becaitse  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  change  of 
policy  of  European  nations  with  regard  to  sug^ar  bounties 
wotjld  have  begun  to  make  itself  effective  and  our  markets 
would  then  no  longer  be  necessary  to  the  Cubans.  Speaking 
of  the  action  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conference,  which  had 
jtist  recommended  the  suppression  of  all  sugar  bounties  subse- 
quent to  September  I,  1903,  Mr.  Payne  argued  that: 

'In  view  of  the  action  of  this  conference  we  have  limited  the 
operation  of  this  bill  to  the  tst  day  of  December,  1903,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  get  all  of  the  next  year's  crop  which  is  finally  ground 
about  the  first  of  May  to  market  under  the  limitations  and  provisions 
of  this  bill."" 

Finally,  the  leader  cleverly  endeavored  to  win  over  the 
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New    York  price  less  the  duty   and  less  the  cost  of  carriage:     Thr 

price  of  Porto  Rican  sugar  at  San  Juan  is  the  New  York  price, 
less  the  cost  of  carrisLge,  because  there  is  no  duty  on  it  The  cose 
of  Hawaiian  sugar  at  Honolulu  is  the  New  York  price  less  the  cost 
of  carriage,  because  there  is  no  du^  on  that 

"Now.  why  is  it.  I  want  to  know,  that  this  economic  law  docs  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  Cuba  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  all  other  countries? 
Why  it  is.  they  lell  you,  because  there  is  only  one  market  and  thrfe  is 
only  one  buyer  in  that  market,  I  deny  it  ■  •  *  But  even  if  there 
were  only  one  buyer  instead  of  many  in  the  markcti  there  is  only 
one  price  in  the  New  York  market  There  can  be  only  one  prevailing 
price  in  a  given  market  at  a  given  lime.  *  •  *  But  in  addition 
lo  all  that,  from  time  immemorial,  without  a  break,  Louisiana  sugar, 
Porto  Rican  sugar.  Cuban  sugar.  Hawaiian  sugar  have  alt  sold  in 
the  New  York  market  at  the  New  York  price — all  on  the  same  bad$, 
less  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  where  there  wa^  a  duty  with  the  dlily^ 
added.  *  *  *  But,  in  addition  to  all  that,  tt  is  proven  that  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off  Porto  Rican  sugar  the  benefit  of  the  remis- 
sion of  duty  inured  (o  the  Porto  Rican.  It  was  proven  that  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off  Hawaiian  sugar  the  benefit  inared  to  the 
Mawaiians."" 

Nor  had  the  beet  sugar  producer  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint, for, 

"If  the  American  beet  sugmr  producer  can  sell  his  su^r  in  the 
market  for  the  same  price  after  this  btU  is  passed  that  he  sells  it 
before  the  bill  was  passed  haw  is  he  hurt?  •  *  *  Oh,  they  say 
it  will  arrest  the  spread  of  that  indnstry.  Well,  if  the  industry  is 
making  money  now,  and  sugar  will  sell  for  the  same  price  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill  zs  before,  how  will  it  arrest  the  spread  of 
the  industry?  •  •  *  Oh,  they  say — they  did  say.  bnt  i  think  they 
have  abandoned  it^-«agar  production  will  increase  in  Cuba  so  as  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  sti^r  production  of  the  I'nHed  States 
How  mtKh,  I  ask,  can  sugar  prodwrtioo  increase  in  Cuba  in  (be  ncct 
tem  months?"* 

Other  members  of  the  administratjon  forces  came  to  the 
support  of  Pa>-ne  and  Dalzell,  and  in  many  of  the  speeches 
dealing-  with  a  diffeTcni  aspect  of  the  case  thcr<c  now  and 
again  ap^ieared  a  hit  of  economic  argument  cnfoncyng  the  coo- 
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tentions  of  the  leader.  In  this  first  period  of  the  debate,  how- 
ever^ there  was  little  mention  either  of  political  or  commfrcial 
results  to  flow  from  Cuban  reciprocity.  The  argument  was 
largely  ethical  and,  in  a  negative  way,  economic — designed  to 
show  that  no  injury  would  be  done  to  the  home  producer. 
That  this  was  a  weak  way  in  which  to  go  at  the  subject  was 
strongly  felt  by  many  of  the  Republicans.  Congress  lias  never 
been  specially  susceptible  to  purely  ethical  reasoning,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  sought  by  some  of  the  strongest  speakers  on 
the  administration  side  to  reassure  the  frightened  beet  sugar 
protectionists,  and  to  attempt  to  humor  the  manufacturers^  by 
reiterating  their  allegiance  to  protection  and  by  proclaiming 
their  earnest  belief  in  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  for 
our  products  abroad  by  securing  admission  to  the  Cuban  mar- 
ket upon  exceptional  terms. 

Mr.  Payne  had  already  endeavored  to  show  that  the  sacri- 
fice involved  in  the  reduction  on  Cuban  products  was  one 
which  the  beet  sugar  men  could  welt  afford  to  make,  merely 
for  purposes  of  self-preservation  in  order  to  ward  off  Cuban 
annexation.  But  it  was  necessary — so  it  was  felt  by  the  defen- 
ders of  the  administration  policy — to  give  stronger  assurances 
of  protective  allegiance,  and  to  reassure  those  who  were 
trembling  for  the  "principle  of  protection,"  The  work  was 
to  be  done  in  two  distinct  ways;  firsts  by  applying  the  party 
lash  through  hints  and  threats  that  tiiose  who  refused  to 
obey  would  be  driven  out  of  the  party>  and  second,  by  coaxing 
them  to  return  to  their  faith  by  promises  that  their  well-being 
should  be  safeguarded.  Representative  Grosvenor  was 
detailed  to  apply  the  lash.  He  had  already  several  times 
"read  the  riot  act"  to  the  beet  sugar  representatives,  and  was 
excellently  equipped  for  his  task.  Mr,  Grosvenor  early  made  a 
veiled  effort  to  show  how  much  more  powerful  was  the  party 
of  the  administration  than  that  of  its  opponents :  ^* 


"  Hon*  Charlu  H.  GT>o«vciiai',  Ohioy  Hetue  of  BeprcBentativu^  April  to,  ipoa. 
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"We  find  ourselves,  Mr.  Chairman,  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Pr»idetit  of  the  United  Sutcs  and  his  cabinet,  who  arc  acting  as 
a^  unit  in  advocating  this  measure,  or  some  measure  of  much  greater 
liberality  to  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  *  •  •  The  defeat  of 
this  measure  will  be  accepted  as  a  defeat  to  the  administration  and 
a  rebuke  to  the  President.  Aye,  more  than  that,  as  it  will  be  shown, 
such  a  defeat  would  react  back  to  the  administration  of  McKinley, 
and  I>e  ^iccepted  everywhere  as  a  repudiation  of  the  diplomacy  of  our 
governiiicnt  under  the  administration  of  the  dead  leader,     •    *     * 

"We  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  recognited 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  after  all  the  appeals  that  have  been 
made  to  him,  and  all  the  discussions  which  we  have  bad,  adheres 
finnly  iind  pertinaciously  to  the  proposiliOQ  laid  down  and  guaranteed 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  many 
months  ago.  And  we  find  the  caucus  of  the  Republican  patty,  or  a 
majority,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party  q{  this 
House,  upon  a  question  of  pure  policy,  as  1  shall  show — a  matter 
involving  no  possible  political  principle  whatever ^ — undertaking  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  (he  President  and  bis  cabinet,  and  yet 
anlagonircd,  not  upon  the  DemiOcraLic  side  of  this  House,  but  upon 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House." 

Mr  Dalrcli  adopted  somewhat  the  same  point  of  view, 
but  in  a  niilder  tone*  He  gave  some  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  bill  and  ut:grd  strongly  the  essentially  Repub- 
lican character  of  the  tncastire — that  is  to  sa>%  he  claixned 
for  it  the  virttie  of  **rcgiilanty"  as  representiiig  the  views  of 
the  party.  This»  of  course,  was  an  effoit  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion which  had  freely  been  tossed  about  the  Capitol  that  the 
President  had  depaited  from  strict  Repoblican  principles,  and 
that  the  men  who  wvre  opposing  Cohan  reciprocity  were 
the  true  rcprcsentatiTcs  of  Republicanism. 

*It  b  w>  9KteC^  »i<!  Mr.  DiU«n.  "^  the  coatnxy  tt  b  a  Batter 

of  pVHIC  SQlQficly  W0t  WMB  tBU  |MtlMSn  CMMfc  tO  iK  CoBMHttCC  00 

Waars  m4  Mtam  far  aiilalim  Aey  fetmA  a  dimiuix  of  ntmt  vi^a 
new  owv  CHV^  TIk  ciMsetfiKtKt  vss  raat  wty  caaie  bcr  and 
«ile«a  d»  aavk*  ot  tliar  fdknr  RhwATilmia. 

~lMC  R9Ht  n  9,  OBMlRf  Of  lOllfcffCW!^  was  m  flBOVCtXM  lD  IBV 

■aafttn  of  dK  Waar»  mA  Utam  OwMUee  10  brat  ■■  tbi*  feiL 
TUaMtlbMilM^^albcfdMicMiM.   h  it  a  Mll>  Bt  »»h Ciaud 
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Wood's  recommendlation.  It  is  a  bill  that  conforms  to  the  policy  of 
President  McKinley  and  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  o[  the  press  of  the  country-"" 

Mr,  Dalzell  furthermore  undertook  to  reassure  the  doubting 
protectfonists  by  an  explanation  of  the  history  and  purpose  of 
the  bill: 

"Any  intelligent  consideration,"  said  Mr.  DalzelU  "of  the  bill 
before  the  Hou^e  involves  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  it  is  as 
distip^ished  from  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  erroneously 
arffued,  an  attack  upon  proteclion.  It  does  not  contemplate  any 
revision  of  the  existing  tariff  law  or  of  any  of  its  schedules.  It  will 
not,  as  I  think  I  shall  he  able  to  show,  ham  any  American  industry, 
or  deprive  any  American  workman  of  a  single  day's  wage.    *    »    « 

"What,  then,  is  this  hill?  It  is,  in  the  first  p]ace»  a  plain  business 
propositian  for  reciprocal  trade  relatione  betweett  the  United  StiiEes 
and  Cuba  and  it  is  justifiable  upon  plain  business  pfinciples.  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  step  toward  the  redemption  of  the  pledge 
that  we  made  not  to  Cuba,  not  to  the  Cuban  people,  but  tO  qur^etvcs 
when  we  declared  war  upon  Spain.     •     *    * 

*'lt  was  in  conformity  with  our  original  purpose  that  we  insisted 
that  the  Plan  amendment  should  become  a  part  of  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tion, and  as  a  matter  of  history  it  can  be  said  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  or  question  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Cubans  with  the  plain 
understanding  upon  their  part  that  at  some  future  time  we  would 
enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  them.  The  acceptance  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  established  new  and  closer  and  more  intimate 
relations  between  Cuba  and  ourselves/' " 

The  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  measure  had  thus  been 
placed  upon  three  distinct  grounds:  our  duty  to  Cuba,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  represented  the  will  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  Republican  majority,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  would 
not  injure  any  domestic  industry.  In  response  to  this  power- 
ful argument  from  a  party  standpoint,  the  domestic  sugar 
growers  at  once  advanced  to  rebut  each  of  these  ftindamental- 
contentions.     They  contended,  first  of  all,  that  we  owed  no 
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ilebt  to  Cuba.    Urging  this  consideration  Representative  Taw- 
ncy,  of  Minnesota,  said  that: 

"^A  great  many  gentlemen  around   me  are.  together  with  myself^ 

anxious  lo  know  how  you  interpret  or  how  you  conclude,  that  we  have 
limited  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  by  the  Piatt  amendment,  when  they 
]  are  entirely  free  under  that  amendment  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  with  any  country  in  the  world,  and  when  we  do  nolhjng 
more  than  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into  a  treaty  to  iraasfer 
that  sovereignty  to  some  other  power,"  " 

The  claim  llius  advanced,  that  the  Piatt  amendment  had 
bound  us  to  nothing,  was  strengtliened  by  the  further  argument 
tliat  we  had  already  done  all  for  Cuba  that  could  possibly  be 
expected  of  us.     Mr.  Weeks,  of  Michigan^  exclaimed: 

"Where,  under  the  broad  canopy  of  the  sky.  arises  out  moral 
and  legal  obligation  to  Cuba?  •  ♦  *  These  impecunious  Cubans^ 
who  came  with  outstretched  hand  of  beggary,  nothing  else,  caught 
the  idea  because  the  President  [McKinleyJ  was  50  gracious  and 
kind  that  they  had  obtained  his  promise.  They  went  back  and  they 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  the  matter  and  told  the  Cuban  people 
that  President  McKinley  had  promised  that  he  would  do  so  and  so. 
"  *  *  He  had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  promise,  and  if  those 
Cubans  had  known  anything  about  the  structure  of  our  Government 
and  the  powers  of  the  differem  departments — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tivCj  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  government — they  would  have 
known  that  President  McKinley  not  only  did  ngt,  but  could  not 
make  any  such  promise  to  thetn.  Now,  upon  such  a  light  foundation 
as  that,  this  whole  struct«re  of  mora]  and  legal  obligation  is  built  up 
and  advocated  by  dignified,  learned  and  great  statesmen  on  the  floor 
of  this  House."  * 

BtJt  the  argument  that  we  had  already  fulfilled  our  duty 
to  Cuba  and  owed  nothing  to  her  was  carried  fttrther  in  the 
claim  that,  even  if  it  should  be  felt  that  something  was  dtic 
from  us,  the  means  suggested  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
By  far  the  most  favored  argument  of  the  beet  sugar  advocates 
was  that  the  proposed  reduction  would  result  in  bene^ttng 
no  one  but  tJie  so-called  stigar  trust,  and  would  not  at 
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help  the  Cuban  planter.     This  notion  was  most  elaborately 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Minnesotaj,  on  the  9th  of  April : 

"It  is  impossible  10  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  trust 
can,  if  it  will,  absorb  the  whole  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduction 
made  to  Cuba,  and  it  will,  as  it  has  done  in  the  cases  1  have  stated 
before,  absorb  a  part  of  it  at  least.  If  it  should  take  lo  itself  one- 
half  of  it.  we  will  be  making  an  annual  present  to  ths:t  combinatioil 
of  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  When  we  take  this  part  out, 
and  also  that  part  which  might  go  to  absentee  Spanish  landlords,  and 
to  the  Spanish  usurer,  and  to  those  Americans,  most  of  whom  arc 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  sugar  trust  and  its  officers, 
and  who  instead  of  inveslmg  their  money  at  home  in  America,  are 
now  exploiting  Cuba  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  and  crying  out  to 
the  American  people  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  what  will 
be  left  for  the  Cuban  planter  and  laborer,  proper?"" 

So,  also,  Mr,  W,  A.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  explicitly  stated: 

''I  am  opposed  to  thi«  policy  because  I  believe  that  the  principle 
beneiiciary  will  be  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company^.  which  does 
not  need  our  sympathy, 

"I  am  opposed  to  this  measure  because  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  will  receive  no  benefit  therefrom."" 

Furthermore,  it  was  urged  that  even  gratiting  tliat  Cuba 
would  be  aided  by  the  proposed  deduction  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  extend  such  aid  on  this  occasion,  it  was  not  right  to 
do  it  in  the  way  proposed.  Should  this  be  done  the  result 
would  be  merely  to  put  Cuba  into  an  attitude  of  mendicancy, 
with  the  result  that  whenever  economic  needs  should  arise 
in  the  Island  the  inhabitants  would  seek  to  satisfy  them  by 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States. 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  their  position,  should  it  con-  ' 
ttnue  to  lack  the  appearance  of  generosity  which  would  be 
lent  it  by  the  offer  of  some  substitute  plan  for  Cuban  relief, 
certain  of  the  beet  sugar  representatives  hastened  to  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  so-called  ''rebate  plan"  already 
explained. 
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Mn  W,  A,  Smith,  of  Mtchigac,  pleaded  strongly  for  tliis 
proposal: 

"Wc  bring  you  a  rebate  plan  which  has  in  it  no  threat  to  Ameriicaa 
mdustric-s.  We  bring  to  you  a  proposition  which,  if  carritd  to  its 
conciusion,  will  give  a  wider  and  better  and  far  more  reaching  niatt 
to  Ihf  Cuban  people  than  the  proposition  of  the  Conumtcec  on  Way* 
and  Means.'"* 

Mr.  Morris  also  set  forth  with  great  vehemence  the  a 
tages  of  the  rebate  plan, 

*^iider  >11  these  drtumstance^  ts  it  not  evident  that  this  measarr 
is  tm-Republican,  an  wise,  and  unpatriotic?  And  U  tiot  thi^  coa- 
clusion  strengthened  when  we  consider  that  there  is  ajKHhcr  mellaod 
by  which  all  th^t  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  measure  can 
be  accomplished  and  accomplished  much  more  completely  asd  effectively, 
and  without  the  danger  of  cvi!  consequences  to  which  I  have  refcrrrd? 

"That  method  W35  proposed  in  the  Republican  conference,  la  the 
fewest  possible  words  it  Is  this :  That  we  shall  not  reduce  dotics  at 
all :  that  we  &faall  continue  to  collect  the  full  rate,  and  shall  ttaca. 
for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary,  pay  over  to  the  Ctdian 
govemnicnt  such  portion  of  the  amount  coltecicd  as  may  be  necesary 
to  accomplish  the  ends  sought;  and  (hat  in  consideratioa  thereof  we 
shall  receive  from  Cuba  such  rec^rocal  concesskms  aa  iht  m^  be 
able  to  graul," 

Other  speakers  followed  the  same  line  of  argument. 

The  effort  was  likewise  strongly  inade  to  show  that  the 
proposed  reduction  would  mean  serious  injur}*  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 

It  was»  of  course,  diSicult  from  the  showing  made  in  the 
heajings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conwtuttee  to  substan- 
tiate the  proposition  that  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  wonhl 
mean  actttal  and  itnmediate  injury  to  beet  st^ax.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  certainty  that  this  m'jvay 
would  follow,  by  pointing  out,  first,  that  the  prodoctvon  of 
sugar  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  wouM  enormously  increase  under 
the  spur  of  the  twenty  per  cent.  re<!uction,  and  secoml  thai  an 
infHngement   once  having  been  made  upon  the  **proterti»e 
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principle"  it  might  be  expected  that  other  inroads  would 
speedily  follow.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  production  of 
Cuba  was  certain,  or  even  likely  to  grow  to  an  extent  which 
would  result  in  supplying  us  with  the  raw  sugar  we  needed 
to  import,  the  argument  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  be 
touched  by  Cuban  reciprocity*  because  fixed  in  the  world 
market,  would  effectually  be  disposed  of.  On  this  branch  of 
the  debate,  therefore,  considerable  attention  was  concentrated. 
Mr.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  sounded  a  pitiful  "note  of  warning" 
on  the  9th  of  April : 

"Remember  ibat  Cuba  has  never  produced  sugar  under  the  most 
improved  methods;  that  Hawaii  produces  more  sugar  to  the  acre,  and 
produces  it  more  cheaply,  except  where  she  irrigates,  thaa  Cuha  has 
ever  done;  •  •  *  when  ihey  shall  come  to  the  Hawaiian  system  of 
planting  every  other  crop  they  will  produce  sugar  even  more  cheaply 
than  they  do  now,  and  when  that  time  comes,  does  anyone  imagine 
that  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  America  shall  survive  unless  protected 
by  a  bounty?"" 

This  suggestion  was  followed  and  developed  by  other 
Representatives,  and  extravagant  claims  were  made  concerning 
the  productive  power  of  the  Island  and  its  probable  ability  to 
invade  the  American  market  and  ultimately  crush  out  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  "protective  principle*' 
that  the  fiercest  battle  raged.  It  was  argued  that  the  Dingley 
bill  had  constituted  a  pledge  to  the  American  sugar  grower 
which  it  was  not  right  to  break  by  granting  a  reduction  on 
Cuban  sugar.  Thus  a  debate  arose  over  the  question  whether 
sugar  was  or  was  not  a  suitable  subject  for  reciprocity.  The 
extreme  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "Dtngley 
pledge''  was  put  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Smitli,  of  Michigan,  on  the 
1 6th  of  April: 

"I  know  that  $10,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the  sugar  beet 
business  id  Michigan,  farms  have  been  made  more  valuable,  mortgages 
paid  off,   town^,  villages  and  cities  have  prospered.     And   I   believe 
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that  ihis  money  was  invested  in  the  faith  of  the  pledges  and  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  And  I  believe  that  we  are  in  honor  boond 
to  ftand  by  tliose  pledges,  hurt  Havcnicycr,  hdp  Cuba,  or  come  what 
may,"  * 

This  argument  had^  however,  been  met  and  atiticipatcd  t^ 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who,  in  a  remarkable 
portioti  of  his  speech,  had  confessed  tlie  whole  history  of  iht 
relation  between  sugar  and  reciprocity.  Mr.  Grosvenor  first 
recurred  to  the  history  of  sugar  under  the  McKinley  bill :      ^| 

"I  remember  the  discussion  growing  out  of  thai  bill  [McKinlcy]." 
said  Mr.  Grosvcnor.  •  •  •  "A  great  question  arose,  and  strangdjr 
enough,  tt  was,  among  other  things,  the  sugar  tahff  which  caused  the 
great  interest  therein,  h  was  the  purpose  of  the  Republicans  in  that 
body  to  place  sugar  on  the  free  list.  •  •  •  The  great  question  as 
to  the  sugar  schcduJe  of  that  day  grew  out  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  an  advocate 
of  reciprocity,  and  William  McKinley  who  also,  at  that  early  day.  wm 
a  disciple  of  Blaine  reciprocity,  but  not  committed  to  all  the  details  ^^ 
of  Blaine's  position.  It  so  happened  that  I  tnyiself  heard  in  the  5tat£^H 
Department,  an  almost  acrimonious  discussion  between  Mr.  McKinley^' 
and  Mr.  Blaine  upon  tliis  question,  one  side  favoring  h  tariff  on  sugar. 
hides,  etc,  all  put  into  the  schedule,  and  then  left  competent  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  reciprociiy.  to  take  the  uk 
off  sugar.  This  was  a  question  of  law  and  administration-  •  •  • 
Sugar  was  then  an  '  infant  industry'  and  yet  these  two  great  chaai| 
of  protection  favored  retipfocity  in  this  article.*'" 
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On  this  backgrotind  the  speaker  had  proceeded  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Dinglcv  Act»  and  it  was  in  this  connection 
that  he  made  his  most  startling  confession,  admitting  that  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  made  purposely  high  in  that  act  for  the 

very  purpose  of  reciprocity: 

"I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  comouttct 
over  which  he  presided  [Mr.  Dingley],  and  to  have  been  in  the  counctb 
of  the  party  when  that  bill  was  produced  and  carried  to  triumfiluDt 
results ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  member  here  who  was  cognizant  of  what 
was  going  on  but  that  knows  that  the  enormously  high  rate  of  duty 
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placed  on  sti^r^    *    •    »    nfjj  p^f  ihire  fer  the  frurpose  of  rcciprocily, 
and  probably  with  the  Island  of  Cuba."" 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  doubtless  right  in  his  contention,  as  a 
result  of  these  reminiscences,  that: 

"I  have  ishuwiii  concLii5ivdy  and  I  challenge  contradiction,  that 
sugar  has  been  in  Republican  estimation,  and  in  Republican  enact- 
ment, and  in  Republican  discussion^  understood  to  be  a  fit  subject  of 
reciprocity," 

But  he  added : 

"*  *  •  I  am  not  one  of  (hose  who  join  in  the  shout  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  American  people  arc  under  some  kind  of 
legal  or  moral  obligation  to  do  sonicihlng  that  woi]ld  be  unwise,  or 
unpalriolic,  and  injurious,  to  any  of  our  interests  for  (he  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Had  I  had  my  way  about  it  from 
the  very  beginning  I  would  have  prayed  that  this  cup  miglit  pass  from 
us.  *  *  '  When  I  understood  that  the  administration  ultimatum 
was  twenty-five  per  cent  I  said  I  would  not  do  that  if  I  could  do 
better/'" 

The  capstone  of  Mr.  Grosvenor 's  argument  came  as  a 
result  of  these  contentionis  and  was  seen  in  the  frank  declara- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  speech  that ; 

"I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  man  with  money,  who,  in 
good  faith,  ever  intended  to  invest  his  money  in  a  beet  sugar  factory 
who  has  been  jitaggercd  one  jot  or  tittle  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
passage  or  non-passage  of  this  bill.  *  *  *  I  do  not  believe  thai  this 
is  a  break  in  the  doctrine  of  protection."'  *" 

Such  argument  was,  of  course,  unsatisfactory  to  the  beet 
sugar  interest.  In  order  to  meet  Mr.  Grosvenor's  contentions, 
many  denied  the  claim  that  the  Dingley  duties  had  been  exag- 
gerated and  that  sugar  had  within  recent  years  been  regarded 
as  a  fit  subject  for  reciprocity  negotiations.  They  continued 
to  denounce  the  pending  bill  as  un-Repiiblican  and  unpatriotic, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  likely  to  make  a  breach  in  the  **time- 
honored  Republican  practice"  of  always  maintaining  duties 
at  the  highest  practicable  point. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  threat  had  been  made  that 
unless  some  concessions  were  offered  to  Cuba,  annexation  was 
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likely  to  take  place,  and  that  a  temporary  grant  of  reciprocity 
was  therefore  the  cheapest  means  of  warding  off  the  danger 
which  would  come  from  annexation.  It  was  in  this  connecdon 
that  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  the  debate  occurred. 
It  would  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  for  the  beet  sugar  men 
to  meet  the  annexation  argument.  To  a  non-partisan  observer 
the  danger  of  annexation  seemed  perfectly  apparent,  and  it 
was  equally  clear  that  suitable  reciprocity  concessions  might 
stave  it  off.  That  was  what  had  happened  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii.  But  the  beet  sugar  men  refused  to  see  the  situation 
in  this  light.  They  pretended  to  fear  that  should  reciprocity 
be  granted,  the  Island,  despite  our  contract  labor  legislation, 
whose  adoption  was  enforced  by  the  Payne  bill,  would  be 
speedily  filletl  up  with  Asiatic  laborers.  If  our  whole  system 
of  legislation  and  taxation  should  be  extended  to  the  Island, 
however,  under  American  supervision  or  by  annexation,  they 
had  no  fear  whatever  of  the  oulconie.  This  view  was  frankly 
expressed  by  Mr,  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Michigan: 

"In  answer  to  that  [the  annexatioti]  argument  I  desire  to  9»j 
that  the  question  of  the  Annexation  of  Cuba,  has  no  terror  for  the 
American  sugar  manufacturer.  You  throw  around  that  Island  the 
strong  arm  of  our  government,  make  it  a  pait  of  our  territory, 
guarantee  to  it  the  same  stabJHty  that  is  guaranteed  to  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  will  sOon  be  populated  by  10,000.000 
people.  Industry  will  be  diversified  and  resources  developed^  instead 
of  being  merely  the  producers  of  sugar  (he  Island  wiU  be  a  hive  of 
niuttipHed  industry;  the  land  that  now  produces  sugar  c^ne  &t  a 
small  profit  will  at  that  time  produce  garden  stuffs,  cereals,  and  fruit 
lo  supply  the  tremendous  demand  of  her  increased  population.  *  ♦  • 
So.  my  friends,  we  arc  tiot  terrarized  by  annexation.  But  we  want 
responsibility  to  precede  bounty,"** 

The  real  basis  for  this  claitn  seems  to  have  been  the  belief 
that  annexation  was  not  threatened  within  any  immediate 
future,  and  that  the  dang;er  couM  be  met  to  better  advantage 
when  it  should  actually  present  itself.    As  we  shall  see  at  a 
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later  point,  however,  there  were  certain  interests  which  nomi- 
nally were  working  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  growers,  but  which 

actually  desired,  by  defeating  reciprocity,  to  make  economic 
conditions  in  Cuba  so  bad  that  the  Island  would  be  forcibly 
driven  into  the  United  States  even  against  its  will.  The 
curious  feature  of  the  annexation  discussion  lay  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  annexationists,  Mr,  Newlands  (of  Nevada), 
did  not  hesitate  to  come  boldly  out  for  his  favorite  cause. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  he  declared  that ; 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  concessions  to  Cuba  unless  they  arc  accom- 
panied by  a  cordial  invitation  to  Cuba  to  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States;  first,  as  a  territory  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country,  including  the  tariff  laws,  and  later  as  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
Union.  I  am  against  the  pending  measure,  first,  because  *  *  *  it 
inaugTirates  a  policy  of  reciprocity,  that  reciprocity  which  has  been 
termed  the  handmaiden  of  protection.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
it  does  not  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  lo  the  domestic  consumer.  1  am 
apposed  to  it  because  it  is  an  extension  of  the  imperiahstic  legislation 
inaugurated  by  the  Republican  party,  for  it  seeks  to  add  to  the  restraints 
already  imposed  by  the  Piatt  amendments  upon  the  autonomy  of 
Cuba  or  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Our  own  laws  relating  to  immi- 
gration and  contract  labor  which,  while  good  in  themselves,  are 
entirely  unjustified  when  applied  by  pressure  by  this  country  to  a 
so-called  independent  power4"  ** 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
debate  is,  however,  as  instructive  as  any  other  of  its  features. 
We  have  seen  that  there  had  always  been  considerable  division 
of  opinion  among  the  Democrats  themselves  as  to  the  attitude 
they  should  adopt  with  regard  to  reciprocity.  Many  of  them 
had  always  thought  that  reciprocity  was  a  dangerous  attempt 
to  steal  Democratic  doctrine  and  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  the  free  trade  principle.  Others  had  always  taken  a 
view  tliat  it  was  our  duty  to  accept  any  reductions  in  tariffs 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  force  through,  while  still  others 
had  shown  an  attitude  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  idea. 
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All  of  these  divergent  points  of  view  made  their  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  Cuban  debate.  Mr.  McClellan  of  New 
York  very  early  came  forward  in  advocacy  of  the  notion 
that  the  bill  with  its  reciprocity  proposition  was  essentially 
Democratic  in  its  nature  and  was  therefore  deserving  of  sup- 
port from  a  strict  economic  standpoint.  He  exclaimed,  on 
tile  8th  of  April : 

"The  bill  is  an  enunciation  of  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  reci- 
procity; it  is  a  breach  in  Ih?  watl  of  protection,  and  lowers  in  part,  At 
least,  the  preposterous  Dingley  raies.  *  *  *  1  shall  *  *  ♦  vote 
for  the  bill ;  I  cannot  see  how  1  can  do  otherwise  as  a  Democrat  and  *A 
an  American.  1  cannot  see  how  the  Democratic  party  can  take  any 
other  position."** 

Many  Democrats  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  McCkllan. 
Mr,  McClellan's  point  of  view  was,  however,  taken  by  Mr. 
Brantley,  who  said : 

"Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  these  appeals,  and  notwithstanding 
that  Cuba's  condition  was  daily  Rowing  worse  by  the  piling  up  of 
her  imprest  accounts  and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  this  bill  granting 
some  relief  was  not  brought  before  the  House  for  consideration  until 
the  eighth  day  of  April,  more  than  foui'  months  after  the  House 
convened.  Can  any  Democrat  explain  such  delay  upon  the  pari  of  the 
Republicans  in  reporting  a  purely  Repubiican  measure  if  this  measure 
answers  to  that  description?  If  this  bill  is  in  strict  accord  with  Repub- 
lican doctrines,  and  if  it  marks  no  departure  from  Republican  prin- 
ciples of  protection,  why  did  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  lack  the  courage  to  report  it,  without  first  submitting 
it  to  the  Republican  caucus?  If  it  breathes  nothing  but  the  doctrine 
of  Republican  protection,  why  was  it  that  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  spent  night  after  night  in  sweat  and  turmoil  in  their 
caucuses  in  the  efforts  to  find  enough  votes  upon  the  Republi^n  side 
of  the  House  to  pass  it?"** 

An  opposite  opinion  was  held  by  certain  others  who  argued 
that  the  Republicans  were  in  a  difficult  situation  and  that  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  them  to  work  out  of  it  as  they  could 
without  any  Deitiocratic  assistance.    To  these  men,  there  was 
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no  special  abject  to  be  gained  by  tlie  Democrats  in  seeking 
to  modify  a  single  schedule  of  the  Diiigley  Act,  especially 
when  such  modification  was^  as  they  said,  desired  only  for 
political  purposes.  Somctbing  of  this  thought  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Norton  on  the  iSth  of  April : 

"Hampered  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  a  number  of  Republican 
members,  fearing  defeat,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commiltee  calls  upon 
Democrats  to  come  to  his  rcbef  and  ussht  him  to  pass  (he  bilL 
Knowing  the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  any  tariff  hut  for 
revenue  only,  he  appeals  to  us  for  aid  in  breaking  the  Dingley  high 
tariff  bill  in  one  section  alon?.  The  adiuinistration  and  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  having  put  the  Republican  party  in  a  hole,  Democratic 
assistance  is  wanted  to  help  them  out.  *  *  •  If  you  give  Cuba  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  sugar,  giv«  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  wire  fencing,  on  lumber,  on 
steel,  on  hides  and  wood  pulp,  and  all  the  articles  now  controlled  by 
trusts,  and  I  will  join  you  with  my  vote."  ** 

Louisiana  Democrats,  of  course,  opposed  the  bill  tooth  and 
naiL  Representative  Meyer  of  Louisiana  made  a  cynical 
speech  in  which  he  seemed  to  share  the  views  both  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill : 

"There  is  big  money  to  be  made  by  this  bill,  of  course,  by 
somebody.  The  American  consumer  is  not  to  get  any  benefit,  the 
cane  grower  none,  the  sugar-beet  grower  none.  The  sole  question 
remaining  is  as  to  the  relative  shares  of  profit  to  the  Cuban  planter 
and  speculator  and  the  New  York  trust."  ** 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  Democratic  situation 

was,  however,  found  in  a  speech  offered  by  Representative 

Stevensj  a  Minnesota  Republican  interested  in  support  of  the 

^  beet  sugar  industry  and  opposed  to  the  Payne  measure.    Mr. 

Stevens  said: 

"It  IS  not  supported  sincerely  by  a  majority  on  cither  the  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  side  of  this  House.  It  comes  before  the  House 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  majority  of 
which  strongly  oppose  any  other  measure  of  tariff  modification. 

"This  bill  is  also  supported  by  a  free-trade  Democratic  element 
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which  will  vote  for  any  niodifi<!ai:ioin  of  any  tariff  schedule,  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  one  step  toward  (heir  paradise  of  free  tradt  The 
bill  is  opposed  by  two  clemcTits  of  the  Republicans;  by  one,  which 
on  principle  opposes  any  changes  whatever  In  our  prc&cnt  t^HIT 
schedules;  by  another  eJenient  which  desires  modlficalion  in  our  taiiff 
schedules  affecting  such  items  as  iron  and  &tcel,  glassware^  wood  pulp), 
etc.,  and  refists  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  such  modifications  may  be 
ihe  earlier  made. 

"This  bill  is  also  opposed  by  some  Dcmocrais  who  favor  a  limited 
protection  and  by  others  who  believe  in  free  trade  with  no  iuternicdiaie 
steps."  • 

A  moderate  point  of  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Patterson  of 
Tennessee : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  objection  I  have  to  the  pending  measure 
IK  that  the  proposed  reduction  on  Cuban  sugar  is  entirely  inadeqoale, 
but,  if  it  is  all  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  still  in  keeping  with  tht 
Democratic  policy  of  tariff  revision^  no  matter  froni  what  source  this 
Iiarticular  bill  may  come,  of  who  may  approve  or  oppose  it,*'** 

Populists  and  others  joined  in  the  debate  on  either  side 
indiflferently,  according  to  the  tendencies  of  their  constituents. 

In  all  this  mist  of  talk  and  abuse,  there  was  one  distinct 
thread  which  requires  to  be  closely  followed.  This  was  the 
political  strateg\-  of  the  situation.  Very  early  in  the  debate 
it  became  manifest  that  should  the  beet  sugfar  Republicans 
throw  their  votes  to  the  Democrats,  or  should  the  latter  join 
the  beet  sugar  Republicans^  they  would  form  a  majority.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  to  this  combination,  therefore,  was 
how  to  put  the  bill  into  such  condition  that  it  would  enlist  bodi 
Democratic  and  beet  sugar  Republican  support,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  Republicans  that, 
though  tt  might  be  passed  in  an  emasculated  form»  they  would 
feel  no  disposition  to  carry  it  farther.  The  way  to  work  this 
transformation  had  been  \'eir^'  early  pointed  out.  Almost  from 
the  opening  of  the  Cuban  suij^ar  dolvitc.  the  leading  feature  in 
the  minds  of  almost  all  those  who  participated  was  the  all^:ed 
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relation  of  the  sugar  trust  to  the  reciprocity  movement.  In 
the  full  faith  that  the  trust  stood  behind  the  Cuban  demand, 
the  beet  sugar  representatives  had  determined  to  attempt  to 
amend  the  bill  by  removing  the  differential  protection  on 
refined  sugar  enjoyed  by  the  trust.  They  believed  that  should 
the  bill  pass  in  this  condition,  the  administration  would  not 
dare  to  push  it  farther  and  that  it  would  die  a  natural  death  in 
the  Senate  or  be  slaughtered  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
was  not  very  long,  therefore,  before  the  threatening  danger 
to  the  majority-Republicans  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  an  amendment  to  be  added  near  the  close  of  the  Payne 
bill  which  read  as  follows : 

^'And  upon  th^  making  of  said  agreement  and  the  issuance  of  said 
proclamation,  and  while  said  agreement  shall  remain  in  force,  there 
shall  be  levied,  coUecied  and  paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  thereon  now 
provided  by  law.  on  all  sugars  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard 
in  color  and  on  all  sugar  which  has  ^ne  through  a  process  of  refining, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  one  cent  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  five  one-thotisandths  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

The  bill  closed  as  before: 

"The  President  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  whenever 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  cither  such  immigration,  exclusion,  or  contract- 
labor  laws  or  such  agreement  mentioned  in  this  act  are  not  being  fully 
executed  by  the  government  of  Cuba,  to  notify  such  government 
thereof,  and  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied^  collected  and  paid  upon 
all  articles  imported  from  Cuba  the  full  rate  of  duly  provided  by  law 
upon  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  pointed  taunts  based 
upon  this  amendment  were  frequently  flung  in  the  faces  of 
the  Payne-Grosvcnor  group.  Thus  Representative  Morris 
inquired : 

"If  we  are  going  to  give  this  advantage  [the  reduction  of  duty 
specified  in  the  Cuban  billjj,  to  the  refiners,  the  sugar  trust,  then  why 
should  we  not  also  reduce  the  duty  on  refined  sugar?  *  •  *  Why 
should  we  not  reduce  or  entirety  abolish  their  differential?  *  ♦  « 
It  is  this  differential  behind  which  they  operate  free  frotn  foreign 
ituerference  or  competition.  *  *  *  It  is  this  diflferential  which 
enables  theni  to  control  the  American  market  and  put  prices  up  or 
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dowD  between  Avide  limits.  It  is  this  difTerential  which  enables  them 

to  carry   on   their  war   of  extermination   against    atJ    rivals.     •    *     • 

It  would,  as  we  all  know,  diminish  the  cost  of  reined  sugar  to  the 

Atnerican  cansumer,  or  at  least  prevent  its  being  made  exorbitantly 
high.    *    •    •    Surely,  gentlemen,   while  we  are  so  mu4^  concerned 

about  the  people  of  Cuba  wc  might  at  least  have  some  regard  for 
our  own  people."  * 

When  the  amendment  came  up,  the  debate  burst  forth  with 
fiiU  fury.  The  question  naturally  arose  whether  such  an 
amendment  was  in  order — that  is,  germane  to  the  pending 
bill.  The  Speaker  having  ruled  that  it  was  not,  it  became 
necessary  to  overrule  him  or  drop  the  amendment.  To  drop 
the  amendment  would  have  meant  the  triumph  o(  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  bill  in  its  original  form.  Hence,  beet  sugar  Repub- 
licans were  obliged  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  were  willing 
to  break  away  from  the  control  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  rules  of  order  laid  down 
by  Speaker  Reed.  They  finally  concluded  to  vote  to  overrule 
the  Speaker.  In  this  connection  a  warm  controversy  naturally 
occurred  over  the  question  whether  the  bill  could  be  properly 
amended  in  such  a  fashion.  To  the  pleas  of  the  administra- 
tion RepLibltcans,  who  besought  their  followers  not  to  break 
the  tradition  of  authority,  the  beet  sugar  men  replied  by  rudely 
throwing  off  the  domination  that  had  so  long  restrained  them, 
Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine^  boldly  answered  the  critics  of  the 
amendment  that: 

*Any  legislation  that  tends  to  disturb  the  tariff  equilihrium  in 

connection  with  the  sugar  schedule,  by  disturbing  the  differential  or 
otherwise,  destroys  the  c<]ui]ibriitm  and  makes  the  consideration  of 
the  other  bratich  of  the  proposition  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  equilibrium.  Unrefined  sugar  has  one  tariff, 
refined  gugar  another,  to-day.  If  you  shorten  or  diminish  the  tmrefincd 
sugar  tariff  upon  the  one  hand,  you  shorten  one  of  the  legs  upon  which 
the  proposition  stands. 

"If  this  bill  in  any  of  its  phases  disturbs  or  makes  it  possible  to 
disturb  either  branch  of   this   proposition    *    *    *    this   amendment 
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[taking  oH  differential]  ts  competent  and  germane — because  otherwise 
you  would  have  legislation  that  would  result  in  an  absence  of  the 
equilibrium  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain  between  these  two  tariffs. 
It  would  be  a  violation  o£  economic  principles,"" 

The  question  had  for  some  time  been  in  doubt  what  would 
be  the  action  of  the  Democrats,  They  had  hesitated  between 
(i)  voting  solidly  against  the  bill  with  the  beet  sugar  Repub- 
licans on  tlje  one  hand,  or  (2)  voting  for  the  amendment  on 
the  other,  permitting  those  who  desired  to  join  with  the 
majority  in  passing  the  bill  as  amended.  Largely  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Representative  De  Armond,  of  Missouri,  the 
current  of  feeling  at  length  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter  policy.  The  word  was  passed  about  tliat  Democrats 
should  vote  for  the  amendment  and  should  then  vote  for  or 
against  the  hill  as  they  saw  fit  With  this  support  the 
measure  finally  came  to  a  vote,  was  amended  as  had  been 
proposed,  and  passed  the  House  by  246  ayes  to  54  nays ;  not 
voting,  48. 

The  second  stage  of  the  reciprocity  struggle  opened  when 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  was,  of  course,  at  once 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Then  ensued  a 
period  of  legislative  juggling  behind  the  scenes.  While  little 
or  nothing  was  said  on  the  floor,  active  political  manoeuvres 
were  in  progress.  Two  things  were  necessary  :  first,  a  majority 
in  the  Finance  Committee  sufficient  to  report  the  bill  in  some 
shape,  and  second,  a  majority  on  the  floor  sufficient  to  pass 
it  when  reported.  Needless  to  savr  it  was  no  part  of  the  leaders' 
intention  to  have  the  bill  reported  until  a  majority  on  the 
floor  was  assured.  From  the  start  it  became  apparent  that  a 
very  difficult  political  problem  was  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
the  negotiations.  The  Republican  majority  in,  the  Senate  was 
none  too  large  and  the  defection  of  the  beet  sugar  Senators 
who  could  positively  be  relied  upon  to  oppose  the  bill  turned 
the  majority  into  a  minority.    Even  by  the  closest  counting  the 
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Republicans  lacked  at  least  two  or  three  votes  oi  the  niiinber 
they  needed.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  temporize  with  the 
beet  sugar  clement.  Of  course,  the  extreme  demand  made 
by  this  element  could  not  be  granted.  This  was  the  removal 
of  the  differential  protection  on  refined  sugar  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  seemed  likely  that  a  compromise 
could  be  arranged  on  the  original  basis  proposed  in  the  House 
— ^e  rebate  plan.  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  brought 
in  an  elaborate  bill,  providing  for  a  rebate  scheme,  but 
nowhere  among  the  majority  leaders  did  this  plan  find  favor. 
It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  administration.  This  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  rebate  plan  or  to  remove  the  diflferential 
protection  from  refined  sugar  was  at  once  attributed  by  the 
domestic  sugar  growers  to  a  desire  to  help  the  trust,  and  thus 
the  old  controversy  which  had  so  long  been  raging  iii  the 
House  was  reopened  in  the  Senate. 

Theadmtnistration  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
and  concentrated  its  heaviest  batteries  on  the  opposition  Sena- 
tors without  avail.  They  stood  firm  upon  their  original  propo- 
sitionj  and  it  seemed  certain  that  nothing  save  the  united 
expression  of  public  opinion  could  force  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
measure  through  the  Senate  without  the  obnoxious  amendment 
removing  the  differential  protection.  Public  opinion  had 
become,  however,  somewhat  disorganized.  The  reciprocity' 
lKx>nt  had  begun  loo  soon.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  psycho- 
logical moment  in  the  Senate,  the  press  friendly  to  Cuba  had 
aroused  popular  emotion  far  too  early,  and  the  tide  of  enthu- 
siasm was  already  fast  ebbing.  The  outcry  about  the  stake  of 
the  sugar  trust  in  the  controversy  had  been  very  generally  dis- 
seminated and  nothing  was  wanting  except  some  distinct  con- 
firmation of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  beet  sugar  men 
in  this  respect.  Should  such  confirmation  be  afforded  the 
reciprocity  bill  wonid  be  doomed  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
This  confirmation  was  suddenly  received  from  an  unexpected 
quarter. 


We  have  seen  that  Governor  Wood  had  been  sent  to  Cuba 
at  an  early  day  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Island.  He 
had  soon  become  an  ardent  advocate  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 
Some  attributed  tliis  warmtli  of  his  support  to  pccimiary 
interest  in  the  Island.  According  to  President  Roosevelt^ 
however,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  disinterested  regard  for  the 
economic  interests  of  Cuba,  On  various  occasions  General 
Wood  had  expressed  himselfj  in  official  communications, 
strongly  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  This  had  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  the  beet  sugar  interests.  The  fact  that  the 
independence  of  Cuba  from  the  United  States  was  to  be 
formally  declared  on  the  ist  of  May,  at  the  height  of  the 
beet  sugar  controversy,  seemed  likely  to  give  a  certain  prestige 
to  the  advocates  of  reciprocity,  and  also  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  General  Wood.  Such  an  event  had  been  foreseen 
by  the  beet  sugar  party.  It  felt  the  want  of  absolute  data 
upon  which  to  rest  the  claims  concerning  trust  influence  so 
often  made  by  its  members  upon  circumstantial  evidence  only. 
With  the  design  of  affording  some  distinct  basis  for  the  claims 
so  freely  made.  Senator  Teller,  shortly  after  the  Cuban  bill 
had  come  to  the  upper  House,  had  requested  an  investigation 
into  the  ownership  of  Cuban  sugar  lands  and  the  general 
evidence  regarding  the  ownership  and  sale  of  sugar  in  the 
Island.  This  investigation  had  been  in  progress  before  the 
Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba^  or  rather  before  a  sub- 
committee of  that  body  with  Senator  O-  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecti- 
cut, as  Chairman.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  had  already  been 
taken  when  the  beet  sugar  Senators  suddenly  produced  an 
unexpected  piece  of  information.  Through  a  secret  agent  who 
had  been  sent  to  Cuba  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  the 
aid  of  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  the  Island, 
a  copy  of  certain,  checks  issued  by  Governor  Wood  in  favor  of 
a  man  well  known  in  Washington  as  a  lobbyist  and  witness 
before  committees.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that  this  man 
was  also  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
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Company.  He  was  subpccntcd  as  a  witness  before  the  com- 
niittee  and,  having  unwillingly  appeared^  finally  acknowledged 
Ihe  receipt  of  money  both  from  Governor  Wood  and  from 
Mr.  Haverneyer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Coinpaiiyt 
to  be  used,  as  he  said,  in  the  distribution  of  hterature  designed 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  favorably  to 
Cuban  reciprocity.  The  chain  of  evidence  was  complete,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  real  nature  of  the  transactions 
involved,  the  appearance  of  evil  was  at  least  present.  This 
was  enough  for  the  bitter  partisan  and  for  the  unthinking 
men  in  the  street.  The  connection  long  suspected,  but  never 
before  established  between  Federal  authorities  and  the  hated 
trust,  seemed  to  have  been  proven.  At  once  a  storm  of  vitu- 
peration burst  forth,  which  became  more  violent  when  the 
War  Department  acknowledged  its  familiarity  with  the 
transactions  of  General  Wood  and  its  approbation  of  them. 
With  this  announcement  the  cause  of  Cuban  reciprocity  was 
hopelessly  defeated  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

President  Roosevelt  recognized  that  the  moment  was  crib*' 
cal  and  that  defeat  was  impending.  Yet  he  endeavored  to 
turn  the  defeat  into  a  victory  by  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  administration  in  favor  of  the  Cuban  bill.  For  several 
months  he  had  now  and  then  unofficially  tlireatened  a  special 
message  unless  Congress  could  be  brought  to  hear  reason. 

A  message  was  finally  sent  to  the  Senate,  was  received 
by  that  body,  and  read  in  full  session  on  the  t^th  of  June, 
1902.    It  ran  as  follows: 
To  the  Stnatc  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  deem  it  iraportaTit  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress  to  call  attention  to  the  following  expressions  in  the  met- 
sa.ee  which,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
Consiitijiion,  I  sent  to  Congress  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  Usi : 

"Elsewhere  I  bave  discussed  the  question  of  reciprocity.  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  however,  thefe  are  weighty  reasons  of  morality  tnd  of 
national  interest  why  the  policy  should  be  held  to  have  a  prei«1»r 
ipplicatioii,  ajid  I  most  earnestly  ask  your  Attention  to  the  wisdom. 
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indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  ihc  United  States.  Cuba  has  in  her 
constitution  af&tmcd  what  we  desired,  that  she  should  stand  in  interna- 
tional matters  in  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  us  than  with  any 
other  power,  and  we  are  bound  by  every  eonsideration  of  honor  and  expe- 
diency to  pass  commerdal  measures  ia  the  interest  of  her  material 
well-being." 

This  recommendation  was  merely  giving  practical  effect  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  words,  when,  in  his  messages  of  December  s,  iSgS, 
and  December  5,  1899,  he  wrote  i 

"It  is  important  that  our  relations  with  the  people  [of  Cuba] 
shall  be  of  the  most  friendly  character  and  our  commercial  relations 
close  and  reciprocal.  *  *  *  We  have  accepted  a  trust,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  calls  for  the  sternest  integrity  of  purpose  and  ihe 
exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The  new  Cuba,  yet  to  arise  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past,  must  needs  be  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  singular  intimacy 
and  strength  if  its  enduring  welfare  is  to  be  assured,  *  *  *  Xhe 
greatest  blessing  which  can  come  to  Cuba  is  the  restoration  of  her 
agrictiltural  and  industrial  prosperity/' 

Yesterday,  June  I2,  I  Tcceived,  by  cable  from  the  American  min- 
ister in  Cuba,  a  most  earnest  appeal  from  President  Pa!ma  for  ^'legis- 
lative relief  before  it  is  too  late  and  [his]  country  financially  ruined." 
The  granting  of  Teciprgcity  with  Cuba  is  a  proposition  which  stands 
entirely  alone.  The  reasons  for  it  far  outweigh  those  for  granting 
reciprocity  with  any  other  nation,  and  are  entirely  consistent  with 
preserving  intact  the  protective  systetn  under  which  this  country  has 
thriven  so  marvdously.  The  present  tariff  law  was  designed  to  pro  ■ 
mote  the  adoption  of  such  a  reciprocity  treatyt  and  expressly  provided 
for  a  reduction  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  upon  goods  coming  from 
a  particular  country,  leaving  the  tariff  fates  on  the  same  articles 
unchanged. as  regards  all  other  countries.  Objection  has  been  made  to 
the  granting  of  the  reduction  on  the  ground  that  the  substantia!  benefit 
would  not  go  to  the  agricultural  producer  of  sugar,  but  would  inure 
to  the  American  sugar  refiners.  In  my  judgment  provision  can  and 
should  be  made  which  will  guarantee  us  against  this  possibility; 
without  having  recourse  to  a  measure  of  doubtful  policy,  such  a«  a 
bounty  in  the  form  of  a  rebate. 

The  question  as  to  which,  if  any.  of  the  different  schedules  of  the 
tariff  ought  most  properly  to  be  revised  does  not  enter  into  this  matter 
in  any  way  or  shape.  We  are  concerned  with  getting  a  friendly  reclp' 
rocal  arrangement  with  Cuba.  This  arrangement  applies  to  all  the 
articles   that   Cuba  grows   or   produces.     It   is  not  in   our  power   to 
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determine  what  theac  articles  shall  he;  and  any  discussion  of  the  tariff 
as  it  affects  special  schedules,  or  countries  other  than  Cuba,  is  wholly 
aside  from  the  subject-matter  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 

Some  of  our  citizens  oppose  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  Cuhan 
products.  ju5l  as  three  years  ago  Lhey  opposed  the  admission  o£  the 
Hawaiian  Inlands.  lest  free  trade  with  them  might  ruin  certain  of  our 
interests  here.  In  the  actual  event  their  fears  proved  baseless  as 
regards  Hawai  i,  and  thei  r  apprehensions  as  10  the  damage  to  any 
industry  of  our  own  h<?causc  of  the  proposed  mea?;nre  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba  seem  to  me  equally  baseless.  In  my  judgment  no  American 
industry  will  be  hurt,  and  many  American  industries  will  be  benefited 
by  the  proposed  action.  It  is  to  our  advantage  as  a  nation  that  the 
growing  Cuban  market  should  be  controltcd  by  American  prQdticer& 

The  events  following  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  prospective 
building  of  the  Isthmian  canal  render  it  certain  that  we  must  take  in 
the  future  a  far  greater  interest  than  hitherto  in  what  happens  throngb- 
out  the  West  Indies,  Centra!  America  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and 
waters.  We  expect  Cuba  to  treat  us  on  an  exceptional  footing 
politically,  and  we  should  put  her  in  the  same  exceptional  position 
economically.  The  proposed  action  is  in  line  with  the  course  w:c 
have  pursued  as  regards  alt  the  islands  with  which  we  have  been 
brought  into  relations  of  varying  intimacy  by  the  Spanish  war.  Pono 
Rico  and  Hawaii  have  been  included  within  our  tariff  lines,  to  their 
great  benefit  as  well  as  ours,  and  without  any  of  the  feared  detriment 
to  our  own  industries.  The  Philippines,  which  stand  in  a  different 
relation,  have  been  given  substantial  tariff  concessions. 

Cuba  is  an  independent  Republic,  but  a  Republic  which  has  assumed 
certain  special  obligations  as  regards  her  international  position  in 
compliance  with  our  request.  I  ask  for  her  certain  special  economic 
concessions  in  return,  these  economic  concessions  to  benefiE  us  as  well  as 
her.  There  are  few  brighter  pages  in  American  history  than  the  page 
which  tells  of  our  dealings  with  Cuba  during  the  past  four  years.  On 
her  behalf  we  waged  a  war.  of  which  the  mainspring  was  generous 
indignation  a^inst  oppression,  and  wc  have  kept  faith  absolutely.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  complete  in  the  same  spint  the 
record  so  well  begnn^  and  show  in  our  dealings  with  Cuba  that  steady 
continuity  of  policy  which  it  is  essential  for  our  nation  Co  e^blisb  io 
foreign  affairs  if  we  desire  to  play  well  our  part  as  a  world  power. 

We  are  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation;  Cuba  is  a  young  Republic, 
still  weak,  who  owes  to  us  her  birth,  whose  whole  future,  whose  very 
life,  must  depend  on  our  attitude  toward  her.  I  ask  that  we  help 
her  as  she  struggles  upward  along  the  painfol  and  diflicult   road  of 


self-governing  independence.  I  ask  this  aid  for  her  because  she  is 
weak,  because  she  needs  it,  because  we  have  already  aided  her.  J  ask 
ihat  open-handed  help,  of  a  ktnd  which  a  self-respecting  people  can 
accept,  be  given  to  Cuba,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  have  given  her 
such  help  in  the  past.  Our  soldiers  fought  to  give  her  frcedam ;  and 
for  three  years  our  representatives,  civiJ  and  military,  have  toiled 
unceasingly,  facing  disease  of  a  peculiarly  sinister  and  fatal  type  with 
patietit  and  uncomplaining  fortitude,  to  teach  her  how  to  use  aright 
her  new  freedom.  Never  in  history  has  any  alien  country  been  thus 
administered  with  such  high  integrity  of  purpose,  such  wise  judgment, 
and  Such  single-minded  devotion  to  the  country's  interests.  Now,  I 
ask  that  the  Cubans  be  given  all  passible  chance  to  use  to  the  beat 
advantage  the  freedom  of  which  Americans  have  such  right  to  be 
proud  and  lor  which  so  many  American  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
White  House,  June  13,  igo2. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  expected  any  results  froiti  this  hrutum 
fulmen,  he  must  have  been  signally  disappointed.  The  mes- 
sage could  not  possibly  have  had  less  influence,  it  would  seem, 
than  it  exerted.  In  the  corridors  and  lobbies  of  the  Capitol 
hardly  a  comment,  save  those  inspired  by  contempti  was  heard. 
Even  the  President's  own  supporters  regurded  the ,  mess  age 
as  an  unwise  act,  wholly  lacking  in  self-controL  The  n^es- 
sage,  in  fact,  merely  opened  wider  the  breach  already  existing 
in  Republican  ranks.  The  reciprocity  bill  \yJs  dead  for  the 
session.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  th^t  this  ■should  have  been 
the  outcome.  Had  tlie  Reptiblicans  succeeded  in  forcing  it 
through  the  Senate  without  the  amendment  removing  the 
differential  protection,  it  would  h«ve  gone  back  to  the  House, 
where  the  old  problem  would  have  presented  itself.  The 
Democrats  who  were  in  control  of  the  situation  were  now 
working  well  under  leadership  of  a  skilful  kind  and  would 
have  thwarted  the  passage  of  the  measure  by  throwing  tlieir 
votes  to  the  beet  sugar  Republicans.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  bill  passed  with  the  amendment  incorporated— a  most 
improbable  supposition — the  refiners  would  have  strained  every 
nerve  when  the  message  came  back  to  the  House  and  would 
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most  likely  have  succeeded  in  defeating  it.  It  goes  without 
saying'  that  the  beet  sugar  men  themselves  did  not  care  to 
see  the  measure  passed  in  any  such  form,  since  it  would  have 
been  a  direct  blow  at  themselves  as  well  as  at  the  trust.  Pos- 
sibly they  would  have  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  would  have  defeated  the  bill  in  the  House,  at  the 
last  moment.  Had  the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendment, 
and  had  the  bill  gone  to  conference,  nothing  probably  could 
have  been  done  in  the  way  of  compromise.  The  situation  was 
simply  one  where  it  was  necessary  to  test  public  opinion.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  Cuba  and  possibly  calling  the  Senate  in  special 
session  to  ratify  it,  the  President's  eagerness  to  push  on  was 
finally  restrained  by  the  conservative  "sugar  trust  Senators," 
and  it  was  determined  to  see  how  the  elections  would  turn  out 
in  the  autumn  before  deciding  what  to  do  next.  The  Cuban 
reciprocity  struggle  of  tlie  session  of  1901-1902  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PRESENT   AND    FUTURE   OF    RECIPaOCITY 

The  closing  of  the  Congressional  session  1901-1902,  in 
July,  left  the  whole  reciprocity  question  at  a  critical  and  very 
dangerous  stage.  Congress  had  clearly  manifested  its  inten- 
tion to  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  matter  of  reciprocity  until 
some  further  mandate  had  been  received  from  the  people. 
Even  as  concerned  relations  with  Cuba  it  had  declined  to  act; 
and  had  given  the  President  as  open  and  severe  a  rebuff  as  had 
been  administered  to  the  Exectitive  by  any  Congress  for  many 
years  past.  The  Congressional  elections  were,  however,  coming 
on  and  this  was  fortunate,  for  it  made  it  possible  to  subject  the 
reciprocity  question  to  a  direct  test  before  the  people.  The 
President  at  once  set  on  foot  negotiations  with  Cuba  for  a 
reciprocity  treaty,  it  being  felt  that  such  a  plan  would  give  rise 
to  less  hostility  on  some  grounds  than  that  which  had  been 
shown  toward  a  bill  aiming  at  the  same  object.  His  main 
idea,  however,  was  to  lay  his  case  before  the  people  at  the 
coming  election  in  what  he  considered  an  open  and  straightfor- 
ward way.  In  a  speechmaking  tour  during  the  summer  he  took 
occasion  to  express  himself  now  and  then  for  Cuba,  and, 
in  a  vague  and  genera!  way,  for  reciprocity  at  large. 

The  logic  of  events,  however,  seemed  to  be  on  the  presi- 
dent's side.  There  was  still  abroad  in  the  country  much  of 
the  sentiment  which  had  been  evident  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and  which  had  been  assiduously  fanned  into  life 
by  the  agitation  of  the  agents  of  the  sugar  trust,  and  of  those 
who  believed  it  to  be  desirable  to  draw  us  into  closer  political 
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relations  with  Cuba.  Tlie  most  immediate  source  from  which 
a  declaration  for  Cuban  reciprocity  could  come  was,  o£  course, 
the  various  state  conventions  whose  meetings  were  schediiletl 
to  take  place  from  and  after  the  opening  of  July,  1902.  Even 
before  the  close  of  Congress,  a  few  of  these  conventions  had 
occurred.  They  continued  at  inter\'als  ihroyghout  the  early 
summer  and  while  they  in  general  renominated  the  men  who 
had  opposed  Cuban  reciprocity',  they  also  issued  declarations 
favoring  the  President's  policy  on  that  topic.  The  verdict  of 
the  conventions^  in  the  main,  was  peculiarly  strong  and  clear 
in  its  support  of  the  President's  reciprocity  policy.  This  was 
precisely  as  ever>'  administration  man  would  have  wished. 
The  renomination  of  the  beet  sugar  Republicans  took  away  a 
principal  source  of  friction  and  ill-feeling,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  made  clear  by  the  state  platforms  that  the  people 
did  not  approve  of  their  ultra-protectionist  attitude  at  least  on 
this  subject.  It  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  administration 
that  candidates  elected  on  these  platforms  should  succeed  and 
that  a  Republican  majority  in  Congress  should  be  maintaijled. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  to  be  regretted  if  that  Republican 
majority  should  be  slightly  curtailed.  The  administration 
would  then  have  the  whtphand  in  enforcing  party  disci- 
pline. It  could  say  to  the  beet  sugar  Republicans  that  the  time 
had  come  for  them  to  throw  aside  their  opposition  and  obey 
the  mandate  ser\'ed  upon  them  during  the  summer.  It  was, 
however,  desirable  to  do  something  wliich  would  relieve  the 
beet  sugar  Republicans  of  the  humiliation  of  voting  for  a 
measure  they  had  vigorously  opposed.  In  Washington  it  was 
felt,  therefore,  that  the  hest  course  would  he  to  prepare  a  treaty 
with  Cuba.  It  woidd  then  be  possible  for  the  defeated  beet 
sugar  men  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  saying  as  tbey  did  so  that 
they  had  never  opposed  a  plan  of  that  description,  and  that 
their  onlv  ground  of  hostility  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
reciprocity  proposition  had  been  embodied  in  statutory  form. 
To  this  end  therefore,  negotiations  were  pushed  forward. 
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The  elections  turned  out  in  a  way  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
ardent  of  Republicans.  True,  the  Republican  majority  was 
cut  down  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  every  prospect 
of  losing  some  seats  in  the  Senate*  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
this  situation  was  not  at  all  to  be  regretted  from  tlie  adminis- 
tration standpoint.  Beet  sugar  men  who  succeeded  in  getting 
back  into  Congress,  although  in  some  instances  with  reduced 
majorities,  had  received  such  a  warning  that  within  a  month 
after  the  elections  the  prospects  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba  were 
brighter  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  past,  and  reci- 
procity advocates  were  even  anticipating  that  other  reciprocity 
treaties  would  perhaps  be  accepted  during  the  session  1902- 
1903.  Yet  there  were  some  clouds  on  the  horizon.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  misery  and  suffering  impending  over  Cuba,  which  was 
loudly  trumpeted  about  during  the  Spring  of  1902,  little  was 
heard  after  the  close  of  Congress  concerning  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion. A  few  discontented  outcries  from  "Cuban  planters/'  and 
a  few  ''high-minded"  complaints  from  men  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  American  interests  in  Cuba,  was  substantially  alL 
The  Cuban  question  in  its  acute  form  sank  almost  as  suddenly 
from  view  as  it  had  appeared.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
this  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  powerful  American  interests 
which  were  behind  Cuban  reciprocity  never  for  an  instant 
lost  faith  in  their  ability  ultimately  to  secure  control  in  the 
Island.  They  went  on  building  railways  and  investing  capital 
in  spite  of  liieir  threat  not  to  do  so.  Moreover,  Cuba,  with 
her  marvellously  fertile  soil  might  produce  to  advantage,  even 
without  any  reduction  in  our  tariff.  The  enforcement  of  the 
Brussels  Convention,  although  rather  far  off,  at  all  events  pre- 
vented sugar  prices  from  falling  lower.  Moreover,  the  acreage 
of  sugar  beets  in  Europe  had  been  cut  down  somewhat,  partly 
as  the  result  of  low  prices,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Brussels  convention.  The  price  of  sugar  during  August, 
September  and  October,  1902,  did  not  materially  decline  and 
toward  the  end  of  that  period  took  an  upward  trend.    Esti- 
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mates  of  the  beet  supar  pnxluclion  for  the  year,  made  about 
the  end  of  October,  showed  a  decrease  in  beet  sugar  yield  from 
something  hke  6.8  million  tons  to  about  5.8  million  tons,  a 
notable  falling  off.  The  stock  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year  was  exceedingly  large  and  the  cane  crop  of  the  world  had 
increased  slightly,  but  on  the  whole  the  prospect  for  sugar, 
in  1902-1903,  was  that  the  supply  would  be  somewhat  snudkr 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  Cubans  tljcrosclvcs  had 
slightly  recovered  their  courage  and  partly  discontinued  their 
attitude  of  mendicancy.  That  there  was  considerable  dissatis- 
faction in  the  minds  of  annexationists  and  extreme  reciprodty 
advocates  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  goes  without  saying. 
The  *'ward  of  the  United  States"  theory  seemed  to  be  fading 
away,  and  the  prospect  of  annexation  as  a  consequence  of 
Cuban  necessities  was  less  favorable  than  it  had  been.  It 
seamed  that  Cuba  was  ^'drifting  away'*  from  the  United  States 
and  T.vas  "looking  to  England/'  These  things  displeased  m^my 
politicians  who  had  previously  been  favorable  to  the  Cuban 
cause,  but  it  also  led  them  to  sec  that  we  had  better  make 
haste  in  granting  reciprocity ^  or  perhaps  Cuba  would  not  want 
it.  There  had  always  been  a  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  concession  to  be  granted  by  us  to  the  Island.  Estimates 
on  this  subject  had  varied  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  as  the 
minimum.  We  have  seen  that  the  Payne  bill  had  specified 
twenty  per  cent.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1902,  Cuba  manifested 
a  renewed  disposition  to  demand  fifty  per  cent.,  and  showed 
no  particular  desire  to  continue  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
While  the  terms  of  this  document  were,  of  course,  not  made 
public  at  the  time  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  rates 
specified  by  it  were  twent>'  per  cent.  Cuba  plainly  indicated  a 
feeling  that  the  concessions  askerl  by  us,  and  the  requiremeiH 
that  our  immigration  and  exclusion  laws  should  be  enforced, 
were  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  There  was  a  prospect  that  the 
session  of  Congress  would  open  and  that  no  treaty  would  he 
T-eady  to  place  before  it.     If  it  should  turn  out  that  Cuba 
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could  not  be  brought  to  accept  our  terms,  the  atlministratroii 
would  find  itself  in  a  strange  position,  after  its  expressed  sytn- 
pathy  for  llie  sufferings  of  the  Island.  In  order  to  obviate  any 
such  disagreeable  outcome.  Major  Tasker  H.  Bliss  was  ordered, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  to  proceed  to  Cuba  in  order 
to  investigate  the  situation  there  prevailing  and  to  promote  a 
general  feeling  of  solidarity  with  tlie  United  States. 

The  tendency  of  Cuba  to  "drift"  was  not  the  only  alarming 
feature  of  the  reciprocity  situation.  Very  early  in  the  cam' 
patgn,  there  had  appeared  a  strong  disposition  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  to  demand  either  extensive  tariff  revision,  or 
else  greatly  extended  reciprocity.  In  lowaj  a  platform  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  convention  of  that  State  which 
declared  against  a  permanent  maintenance  of  the  existing 
tariff,  when  it  appeared  that  the  schedules  were  sheltering  and 
promoting  monopoly-  So  heavy  a  blow  was  this  to  earnest 
Republicans  of  the  strong  protectionist  type  that  Speaker  Hen- 
derson felt  himself  compelled  to  resign  from  his  candidacy  for 
re-election  to  Congress  in  his  Iowa  district*  Secretary  Shaw 
actively  took  the  stump,  and  by  his  interpretation  showed  very 
clearly  that  the  Iowa  platform  meant  nothing  at  all,  or  if  it 
meant  anything  was  favorable  to  the  protective  idea.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  also  stood  firmly  for  protection  in  speeches  and  in 
more  direct  political  work.  It  seemed,  however,  that  "the 
Iowa  idea"  had  thoroughly  infected  large  sections  of  the 
West.  A  year  earlier,  Congressman  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin, 
had  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  designed  to  take  the 
tariff  off  from  heavy  products  of  the  furnace,  in  steel  and  iron, 
and  though  he  had  been  temporarily  cowed  by  Chairman  Payne, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  the  threat  that  if  Mr. 
Babcock  persisted  they  would  "go  up  into  Wisconsin  and  take 
the  tariff  off  lumber,"  he  had  seemed  to  stick  firmly  to  his 
favorite  measure,  A  disavowal  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
this  bill  was  made  by  Mr.  Cabcock  during  the  campaign  of 
igo2;  but  the  free  trade  and  anti-tnist  leaven  was  doing  its 
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work  among  the  Wisconsin  Republicans,     Elsewhere  in  the 
West  the  same  tendency  was  observable. 

Nor  was  the  liberal  movement  confined  to  the  West-  In  New 
England  there  grew  up  a  vigorous  demand  for  free  raw 
materials,  including  hides.  A  strong  demand  for  reciprocity 
with  Canada  was  also  felt.  Secretary  Hay  concluded  a  fishing 
treaty  with  the  province  of  Newfoundland  (on  the  same  basii 
as  the  one  previously  negotiated  by  Secretary  Blaine),  for 
presentation  to  Congress.  The  discussion  of  Canadian  reci- 
procity assumed  a  prominence  throughout  the  Congressional 
campaign  in  New  England,  although  Senator  Lodge  made 
efforts  to  obscure  the  issue  by  claiming  that  the  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Canadian  reciprocity  was  the  unfriendly  altitude 
of  Canada  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  question.  The  success  of 
certain  candidates  at  the  polls  showed  that  these  ideas  were 
vigorously  at  work.  Moreover,  Representative  Lovering,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  Winter 
of  1901-1902  a  bill  for  the  liberalization  of  our  customs  draw- 
back legislation.  Tn  this  measure  it  was  sought  to  render  it 
^Lsy  for  manufacturers  to  import  foreign  raw  materials  into 
this  country,  manufacture  and  re-export  them  without  being 
subjected,  on  such  applications*  to  the  embarrassing  delays 
arising  from  technicalities  enforced  by  the  Treasury.  This,  of 
course,  was  merely  another  symptom  of  the  demand  among 
manufacturers  for  better  tariff  conditions.  All  over  the  United 
States,  in  fact,  there  rose  an  outcry  for  tariff  reform.  Probably 
nothing  but  the  popularity  acquired  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
settling,  for  the  time  being,  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  coal 
strike  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  gave  the  Kepublicans  a  victory. 
President  Roosevelt  himself  understood  how  public  opinion 
was  going.  He  had  very  early  made  a  definite  statement^  con- 
veyed through  Cabinet  officers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  curbing  the  trust  evil  hy  a  reduction  of 
tariffs,  or  of  revising  the  old  tariff  schedules  in  the  immediate 
futxire.     After  a  tariff  conference  at  Oyster  Bay  during  the 
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late  summer  of  1902*  at  which  certain  Senators  and  some 
others  were  present,  the  President  strongly  expres&ed  in  a 
public  speech  a  desire  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  tariff 
commission  to  recommend  to  Congress  changes  in  schedules. 
This,  of  course,  wai  at  once  regarded  by  the  Democrats  as  an 
attempt  to  jug-gle  with  the  question.  It  did  not  satisfy  the 
reformers  and  it  annoyed  and  worried  the  partisan  RepubH- 
cans.  For  a  moment  il  seemed  as  if  the  President  hesitated  to 
pursue  the  idea  further,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  definite 
announcements  from  the  White  House  showed  that  the  tariff 
commission  idea  was  to  be  pushed  as  an  administration 
measure.  Moreover,  hints  were  thrown  out  from  time  to 
time  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  by  Congress 
would  be  recommended  by  the  President,  and  that  he  might 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  in  March, 
1903,  It  was  noteworthy,  however,  that  these  suggestions 
were  made  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
revision  sentiment  was  strong. 

The  opinion  of  the  country  had  been  changing  on  the 
subject  of  reciprocity.  Throughout  our  whole  history  during 
the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  rhythmic  swing  of  public 
opinion  from  tariff  revision  to  reciprocity  as  a  means  of  getting 
relief  from  the  burdens  and  injustice  of  existing  schedules. 
Reciprocity  has  been  a  failure  so  far  as  tariff  reform  through 
that  means  is  concerned.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
again  driven  public  opinion  to  the  side  of  tariff  revision.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Congressional  session  in  1902-1903  there 
are,  therefore,  several  important  questions  facing  the  country. 
Does  it  in  the  first  place,  want  reciprocity?  If  so,  can  reci- 
procity be  had?  And,  finally,  is  reciprocity  to  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  tariff  revision  or  not?  These  questions  are  im- 
portant. It  is  for  tfieir  settlement  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  has  been  gathered.  Yet  they 
are  questions  which  can  be  settled  only  by  the  public  and  upon 
which  no  obiter  dictum  will  suffice.     It  is  worth  while  in  a 
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general  way  to  review  the  main  considerations  which 
themselves  upon  this  topic,  in  order  to  indicate  the  Itoes  upon 
which  the  discussion  of  these  questions  must  proceed. 
I  In  considering  the  question  whether  or  not  we  reailr  want 

reciprocity,  we  niay  make  a  distinction  at  the  outset  between 
Cuban  reciprocity  and  reciprocity  in  general.  Dealing  first 
with  Cuba,  it  fhould  be  observed  that  the  coMntr^*  has  pro- 
nounced itself  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  reciprocity  to  the  Islaad. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  grant  is  to  be  twenty  per 
cent,  and  no  more.  The  verdict  of  the  last  election  could 
Itardly  be  construed  as  a  mantlate  to  give  more  than  that 
amount,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  opposition  will  concentrate 
its  powers  in  an  effort  to  Umit  the  concession  to  that  figure. 
This  naturally  raises  the  question  whether  Cuba  will  want 
reciprocity  at  that  rate^  and  if  not,  whether  it  is  wise  that  we 
should  make  a  larger  offer. 

Without  attempting  here  to  go  into  the  cost  of  production 
of  sugar  in  Cuba,  there  arc  certain  manifest  considerations 
which  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  Cuban  reciprocity. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  moral  issue 
at  stake  in  the  Cuban  problem  is  either  nil  or  so  small  that 
it  may  be  neglected.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  already  done 
for  Cuba  as  much  as  that  country  has  any  right  to  ask.  The 
pledge  given  to  Cuba,  if  made  at  all,  was  made  only  on  the 
personal  faith  of  Prestdenl!)McKinley»  without  authority'  from 
Congress.  It  seems,  moreover^  to  be  permissible  to  look  at 
the  reciprocity  question  in  regard  to  Cuba»  as  in  regard  to 
other  countries,  from  a  strictly  economic  point  of  view.  Our 
moral  obligation  to  the  Island  scarcely  implies  more  than  that 
we  should  put  her  on  a  basis  of  fair  competition  with  all  other 
countries  in  our  markets.  If  we  are  to  go  farther  than  this, 
if  we  arc  to  admit  Cuban  sugar  to  our  markets  on  more 
favorable  conditions  thnn  that  of  other  countries^  it  is  fair  for 
us  from  the  tariff  standpoint  to  inquire  whether  the  advantages 
we  shall  receive  arc  equal  to  those  we  shall  give.    This  statc^ 
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ment  is  not  based  upon  free  trade  philosophy,  for  if  gj 

that  philosophy  we  sliould  do  well  to  reduce  our  d 
sugar  to  the  revenue  point,  without  question  as  to  the  poiicy  or 
foreign  countries.  Speaking,  therefore,  from  the  protectionist's 
standpoint,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
our  moral  duty  to  Cuba  has  been  fulfilled  by  placing  her 
sugar  in  our  markets  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  foreign 
countries. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  McKinlcy  Act  had  admitted 
raw  sugar  free  and  that  the  Wilson  bill  had  imposed  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
this  countervailing  duty  was  brought  to  perfection  under  the 
Dingley  Act  which  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  equal  in 
amount  to  any  bounty  bestowed  by  any  foreign  country  on  any 
article  including  sugar.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  therefore,  the 
product  of  sugar  in  Cuba  stood  on  precisely  the  same  basis 
as  bounty-fed  European  beet  sugar  in  our  market,  while  our 
domestic  sugar  producer  had  an  advantage  of  two  cents  per 
pound  over  either.  At  the  present  time,  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  Cuba,  which  grants  no  bounties,  can  send  her  sugar  to  the 
United  States  at  an  advantage  of  twenty-seven  one  hundredths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  as  compared  with  the  beet  sugar  of  Ger- 
many, while  its  disadvantage  as  compared  with  domestic  sugar 
due  to  the  tariff  is  only  about  1.7  cents.  The  difficulty  which 
Cuba  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  not 
due  to  the  "loss  of  our  market,"  but  is  due  to  a  general  decline 
in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  world's  market.  Should  we  admit 
Cuban  sugar  subject  to  a  reduction  of  twenty'  per  cent.,  or  any 
other  per  cent.,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  price  of 
sugar  at  Havana  would  be  better  than  it  now  is.  As  has  so 
often  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  sugar 
prices  are  determined  in  the  world's  market,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  United  States.  Why  should  the  Anu'rican  refiner  of  raw 
sugar  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  Cuban  raw  sugar  than  for 
raw  sugar  from  Europe?    Assuming  that  he  would  be  per- 
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mitted  to  bring  his  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  at 
twenty  per  cent,  reduction,  that  certainly  wouM  not  shcTw 
(unless  at  all  events  there  was  competition  among  reiiners  in 
the  United  States)  that  the  Cuban  planter  would  be  able  to  get 
the  whole  of  twenty  per  cent,  if  any  part  of  iL  Ii  would  be 
largely  a  question  of  bargatning  power. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  with  regard  to  Cuba,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  whtcb 
our  domestic  sugar  problem  is  very  thoroughly  considcretlJ 

"In  the  case  o{  Cuba  there  seems  to  be  less  danger  than  in  Porto 
Rko  of  relatively  Urge  gains  being  obtained  by  dealers  instead  of 
producers.  The  much  larger  scale  of  production  practiced  in.  Caba 
strengthens  the  economic  position  of  the  producers.  It  is  the  commer- 
cial custom  there,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  for  central  factories  to  pay 
for  each  ton  of  cane  purchased  the  quoted  price  of  a  fixed  quantity 
of  sugar.  This  method  of  payment  tends  to  distribute  any  market 
advantage,  even  among  the  mere  producers  of  cane  [the  coIodos]. 
The  planter  and  the  factory,  according  to  some  of  the  testimoDy,  gsin 
about  equally  from  an  increase  in  price, 

"The  question  of  Cuban  recirrocity  involves  the  whole  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  its  dependencies.  It  is  not  the 
simple  question  that  it  is  painted  either  by  its  advocates,  as  necessary 
to  keep  faith  with  Cuba,  or  by  its  opponents,  as  disregard  of  the  vested 
interests  of  domestic  producers.  •  •  •  Under  the  free-sugar  pro- 
vision of  the  McKinley  Act,  Cuha  was  prosperous ;  by  the  repeal  of 
that  law,  'Cuban  sugar  was  shut  out  of  the  American  market.*  and 
econoniEC  distress  and  the  insurrection  were  the  result.  To  mno've 
the  cause  of  the  economic  distress,  it  is  argued,  reciprocity  tnust  be 
re- established,  in  aid  of  which  President  McKinley  promised  his 
influence.  The  economic  side  of  the  argument  is  clearly  at  fault.  The 
shipping  price  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed^that  directly  increasing  only  domestic  prices — as  by  its  dts* 
scriminating  features,  which  operate  cither  an  handicap  or  stimulus  to 
the  industry  of  particular  countries.  Under  the  act  of  i8go  Cuban  sugar 
was  on  the  ^ame  footing  as  European  beet  sugar,  and  at  a  disadi'antage 
of  two  cents  (bounty)  per  pound  compared  with  domestic  sugar. 
Under  the  Dingley  Act  Cuban  sugar  has  an  advantage  of  one-fourth 
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more  precisely  .2?  cent  per  pound  over  Gennan  beet  sugar  and  a  dis- 
advantage of  less  than  i.y  cents  compared  with  dom^^stic  sugar.  The 
lower  price  obtained  by  Cuban  shippers — r.8  cents  in  igoj  as  compared 
with  3.1  cents  in  liiga— is  the  result  of  a  general  fall  in  sugar  prices. 
The  Hamburg  prices  of  SB-analysis  beet  sugar  show  3  still  more 
marked  decline — from  3.2  cents  on  January  7,  18^,  tp  1.4  cents  on 
January  2,  1902.  Cuban  sugar  under  the  act  of  (ft^o  bad  no  special 
advantage  whatever  in  the  American  market,  under  the  act  of  iSg?  it 
has— the  countervailing  duly — and  is  at  no  disadvantage  save  with 
domestic  and  colonial  sugar,  American  law  can  determine  only  rela- 
tive prices  and  variations  from  the  world  price.  It  does  not  determine 
absolute  prices  except  within  the  United  States." 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  whether  reciprocity 
in  genera!  is  a  policy  to  be  desired  by  this  country^  the  inquirer 
is  obliged  to  recognize  several  aspects  of  the  problciti.  The 
question  at  once  arises — desirable  for  whom  ?  Evidently  in 
considering  a  tariff  policy  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  that  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  would  serve  the  interest  of  the  whole 
of  the  population,  or  of  but  a  part  of  it.  It  might  be  worked 
out  so  as  to  assist  specific  classes  only.  Therefore,  as  a  policy, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  recognize  different  aspects  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  evident  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  helpful  to  the  consumers  of  the  country,  as  a  class,  would 
be  through  a  reduction  in  price  of  the  commodities  used  by 
them  in  daily  life.  Were  such  results  to  be  obtained  from 
reciprocity,  they  would  evidently  differ  in  no  material  respect 
from  the  benefits  alleged  to  come  from  tariff  reform  or  from 
a  reduction  in  protective  duties.  If  this  were  to  be  the  case. 
the  reciprocity  problem  woukl  be  reduced  to  a  decision  whether 
it  was  desirable  for  us  to  adopt  a  general  reduction  of  duties 
as  a  protective  system  against  all  countries,  or  whether  we 
should  adopt  a  reduction  of  some  duties,  as  opposed  to  a  pro* 
tective  system  against  those  only  which  enforced  protective 
duties  against  us.  This  at  once  opens  the  whole  tariff  problem. 
Into  such  a  discussion  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  at  this 
point.     It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  that,  granting  the 
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group  of  countries,  the  main  point  is  that  it  shall  be  effcctiw 
over  the  whole  of  the  required  supply  of  the  commoditj-,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  monopoly  in  its  manufacture     In  sudi 
a  case  it  is  evident  that  the  importing  country'  gets  its  whok 
supply  of  the  goods  cheaper  to  the  extent  of  tJie  reduced  duty. 
Manifestly,  there  is  no  difference  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  between  such  a  policy  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
by  law.     It  might  be  that,  by  such  a  process,  we  should  have 
succeeded    in   buv'ing"   similar   concessions    for    some   of  our 
exports,  but  with   this  aspect  of  the  case  we  have  for  the 
present  nothing  to  do.    The  status  of  the  consumer  is  the  swne 
in  one  case  that  it  is  in  the  other.     At  this  point,  therefore, 
the  advocacy  of  reciprocity  from  the  consumer*s  standpoint 
leads  off  into  the  same  arguments  upon  which  tariff  reduc- 
tions are  based,  save  in  so  far  as  reciprocity  represents  an 
attempt  to  buy  corresponding  concessions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  manufactures — an  attempt  wMiose  economic  bear- 
ings will  be  presently  discussed.     To  sum  up,  therefore,  the 
case  concerning  reciprocity  from  the  consumer's  standpoint, 
it  may  be  said  that  reciprocity,  when  it  can  produce  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  imported  commodities,  is  not,  in  its  relation  to  the  ^ 
consumer,  different  from  tariff  revision.  f 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  reciprocity  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer.  The  usual  argument  for  reci- 
procity proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  if  we  grant  a  reduction 
jn  our  duties  on  certain  articles  and  thereby  secure  reductions 
in  foreign  countries  on  certain  other  articles  exported  by  us, 
the  producers  of  these  latter  articles  will  prosper.  What  has 
been  said  before  with  reference  to  the  consumer  may  now  be 
recalled,  speaking  this  time  of  the  consumer  not  as  our  home 
consumer,  but  as  a  consumer  located  in  some  foreign  country 
which  imports  certain  goods  from  us.  Evidently  if  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  us  apply  to  some  commodily  in  which  we 
are  able  to  furnish  only  a  small  portion  of  the  supply  required 
by  a  foreign  country,  the  consumer  in  that  country  will  n 
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find  the  price  to  him  lower  than  before,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  differential  advantage  in  favor  of  our  manufacture  of  such 
goods.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  as  things  now  stand,  must 
be  comparatively  rare.  The  kinds  of  goods,  of  which 
a  large  country  like  the  United  States  would  furnish 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  required  supply,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  the  class  of  raw  materials;  while  in 
manufactures  the  commercial  systems  of  the  Western  world 
are  now  such  that  foreign  countries  arc  very  unlikely  to 
grant  us  any  such  differential  advantage  as  would  put  us  in  a 
more  favored  position  as  to  manufactures  than  other  producing 
countries.  Wc  have  often  tried  to  get  into  just  such  a  position 
of  differential  advantage,  but  have  never  succeeded  In  so  doing. 
We  have  always  found  either  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  con- 
cluded with  us  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar  treaties 
whereby  we  merely  obtained  the  status  of  the  most  favored 
of  foreign  countries,  or  else  that  the  country  with  which  we 
entered  into  relations  was  so  small  that  we  were  able  to 
send  it  the  whole  of  its  desired  supply.  In  sxich  cases  the  result 
was  simply  that  our  manufacturers  had  a  somewhat  wider 
market  in  which  to  compete  with  each  other.  In  no  case  did 
they  gain  a  practical  subsidy  by  being  able  to  sell  their  whole 
product  at  a  price  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
tariff,  applied  to  a  much  larger  supply  of  the  same  commodity 
imported  from  other  countries  (than  ours)  into  the  market 
in  which  we  had  been  granted  the  advantages  of  reciprocity. 
It  may  now  properly  be  asked  whether  we  may  not»  how- 
ever, gain  much  advantage  from  having  foreign  markets  open 
to  us,  so  that  we  may  enter  them  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
foreign  countries.  This  is  practically  the  same  question  that 
has  already  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  viz:  whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  foreign  producers  of  certain  articleSf  this  subsidy  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  consumers — in  order  that 
our  manufacturers  may  gain  a  broader  market  for  their  com- 
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tnoJitici  in  the  ports  of  the  country  with  which  w«r  enter  into 
the  reciprocity  arrangement.  There  is  evidently  involved  here 
a  question  of  social  justice.  Is  it,  in  short,  right  to  burden 
our  consumers  with  the  pavTnent  of  a  practical  subsidy  to 
foreign  producers  in  order  that  our  producers  may  gain  a 
ftomcwhat  larger  market?  O^rly,  some  persons  would  answer 
«uch  a  question  in  the  negative.  Problems  of  social  jiutice, 
however,  seldom  play  much  part  in  tariff  discussions,  and  it 
ntay  t>e  worth  while,  therefore,  to  confine  the  argument  to  the 
c|ucstion  whether  the  subsidy  thus  paid  by  us  will  be  met 
by  a  proportionate  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  producers. 
Evidently^  that  will  not  be  the  case  unless  our  producers  arc 
able  to  secure  a  higher  price  for  their  commodities  in  the 
porls  of  the  foreign  country  than  they  would  have  obtained 
had  tticre  been  no  reduction  in  the  tariff.  There  is  no  reason 
to  supjiose  that  they  could  get  a  higher  price :  for  in  most 
commodities  our  productive  capacity  is  so  large  that  a  sliglit 
increase  in  foreign  demand  is  met  at  once  by  an  increase  in 
the  *lomeslic  output  of  goods.  For  instance,  if  a  market  is 
open  for  our  wheat  and  com  in  Cuba  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
thai  the  price  of  those  articles  in  general  would  he  higher- 
Cuba's  dcuTand  is  small-  But,  even  if  it  were  large,  the  result 
would  be  an  increase  in  our  com  and  wheat  producing  area, 
rather  than  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  those  products.  It  is  very 
hard  to  see,  therefore,  how  our  producers  would  profit  front 
reciprocity  in  any  way  that  they  would  not  profit  from  tariff 
reductions.  The  case  comes  back  to  the  same  point  that  was 
reachtxl  when  we  studied  it  in  connection  with  the  consmDcr*s 
interest.  If  the  arrangement  is  limited  in  its  scope,  eitfaer 
through  the  smallness  of  the  demand  or  through  the  aii»- 
portant  character  of  the  articles  upon  which  it  bears>  there  is 
no  general  gain  to  be  acquired  either  by  prodiieer  or  cqi^ 
SdOKf.  Under  certain  conditions,  reciprocity  may  result  m.  a 
BislMldy  to  certain  interests  at  the  expense  of  certain  oCbct 
htertrts.    Under  general  aod  bnnd  exteosioa  of  tlie  poSrr;. 
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reciprocity  may  result  in  increasing  the  scope  of  the  demand 
fgr  our  commotlities  and  in  enlarging  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade.  In  so  far  as  this  process  goes  on,  both  producer 
and  consumer  are  assisted,  because  it  is  an  approach  to  freer 
trade.  Reciprocity  under  limited,  narrow,  and  partial  con- 
ditions means  an  intensification  of  monopoly.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter  kind  of  reciprocity,  we  may  cite  the  case  of 
Hawaii.  As  an  instance  of  the  former,  we  may  mention  that 
of  Canada.  No  case  is  known  wherein  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  able  by  means  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
to  acquire  the  same  position  with  reference  to  foreign  coun- 
tries that  Hawaii  acquired  in  relation  to  the  United  States.        '^^T 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  reciprocity  viewed  as 
a  policy  of  retaliation.  We  have  se«n  that  the  reciprocity 
of  the  McKinley  Act  consisted  primarily  in  a  tariff  threat 
That  is  to  say,  we  threatened  that  unless  some  concessions 
were  granted  us  we  would  raise  duties  on  certain  foreign 
products.  The  concessions  were  granted  to  us  in  some 
instances,  and  in  return  we  got  presumably  the  slight  enlarge- 
ment for  demand  of  our  manufactures  that  has  already  been 
sketched  as  a  possible  result  of  such  tariff  concessions.  Had 
we,  however,  imposed  retaliatory  duties  on  the  products 
of  any  considerable  number  of  countries,  the  result  would 
have  been  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  our  consumer  because  wc  did 
not  think  the  American  producer  received  fair  treatment  in 
foreign  countries.  We  should  have  been  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face.  For  such  a  policy  of  retaliation,  there  can 
evidently  be  but  slender  warrant 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  classify  reciprocity  treaties,  in  the 
.light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  according  to  the  commodities 
upon  which  they  bear.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  benefit  to 
our  farmer  under  the  treaties  negotiated  in  accordance  with 
the  McKinley  and  Dingley  Acts,  yet  in  most  cases,  as  has 
appeared  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  seemed  that  our  exports 
of  manufactures  were,  if  any,  the  ones  favored  by  the  reci- 
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procity  treaties.    It  is  certain  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to 
foster  trade  in   farm  products  witli  countries   which  aJrcadj 
produce  those  protlucts  more  cheaply  than  ourselves,  or  whkb 
can  get  them  at  much  less  expense  from  a  nearer  source.    On 
the  other  hand^  it  is  idle  for  us  to  think  of  increasing  a  trade 
in  manufactures  with  countries  granting,  say^  a  reduction  of 
twenty  or  twent)'-five  per  cent,  of  their  duties  on  our  exports 
to  them  when  our  producers  of  those  very  articles  claim  that.  M 
in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  their  oiati  hocn^  ^ 
market,  they  need  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  protection.    If  they 
cannot  survive  in  our  markets  with  such  protection  as  twenty 
or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  evidently  they  cannot  compete  in  the 
foreign    market    with    a   concession    only    of    that    amount, 
unless   they  are   selling   to    foreigners   at   lower   prices    than 
they  are  charging  domestic  consumers.     If  they  are  doing  _ 
the  latter,  the  sooner  we  know  that  that  is  what  reciprocity  f 
means,  the  better.    Of  the  question  whether  it  is  right  to  barter 
away  one  man^s  protection  in  order  to  gain  a  trade  opening  for 
another  man,  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  speak.    The  usual  argument 
states  that  we  harter  away  only  that  protection  which  is  no 
longer  needed.    To  such  a  statements  of  course,  it  is  natural 
to  reply  that  if  the  protection  is  no  longer  needed  it  should 
be  withdrawn  in  the  interest  of  our  consumers.     Certainly  no 
one  would  object  to  having  foreign  countries  cut  down  tariffs 
on  other  goods  of  our  own  production  in  return  for  our  rcmo\'al 
of  a  protection  which  was  no  longer  needed.     In  tliat  case, 
what  has  happened  is  that  we  have  righted  a  wrong  on  our 
side,  ami  that  our  consumers  will  profit  to  that  extent.    As  for 
the  benefit  accruing  to  our  producer,  whether  of  agricultural 
or  other  products,  under  such  an  arrangement  the  result  will  ^ 
doubtless  be.  as  we  have  already  seen,  some  increase  in  inter-  H 
national  demand  which  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  production  on  our  side.     This  increase  would  coimteract  ^ 
any  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  goods  unless  sitdi  H 
increase  resulted  in  pushing  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  less 


favorable  lands- 
be  neglected. 

But,  should  we  desire  reciprocity  ?  We  should  desire  reci- 
procity if  it  will  result  in  benefit  to  ourselves.  And  we  have 
seen  that  it  will  result  in  this  way  only  when  it  is  broadly- 
extended  and  when  it  produces  a  general  reduction  of  our 
tariff  duties  on  important  objects  in  return  for  correspondingly 
important  reductions  to  us.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  the  immediate  benefit  of  cheaper 
goods  because  we  feel  that  we  must  wait  until  other  countries 
are  wiUing  to  get  our  goods  as  cheaply.  But  if  we  must  wait 
before  indulging  ourselves  in  such  gains  until  other  countries 
are  willing  to  do  the  same,  the  benefit  will,  nevertheless,  be 
realized  when  the  action  finally  comes,  provided,  as  has  been 
said,  the  reductions  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  themselves 
felt.  To  make  all  this  perfectly  concrete,  we  may  cite  the 
instance  of  the  proposed  French  treaty  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mutual  reductions 
of  duty  provided  in  that  treaty  would  be  beneficial  to  both  sides. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  both  countries  raised  their  duties 
exorbitantly  high,  merely  in  order  to  let  them  down  again 
through  reciprocity  negotiations,  seems  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server a  futile  operation.  But  the  fact  remains  that  duties  are 
high  and  if  they  can  be  lowered  as  proposed  by  the  French 
treaty,  consumers  and  producers  on  both  sides  will  mutually 
profit  by  the  enlarged  volume  of  international  trade  and  the 
greater  number  of  satisfactions  resulting  therefrom.  Certainly 
there  is  one  phase  of  reciprocity  that  we  cannot  favor.  That 
is  the  kind  of  reciprocity  which  consists  in  monopoly  conces- 
sions to  a  limited  number  of  foreign  producers  which  are  paid 
for  by  our  consumers  (or  vice  versa,  in  monopoly  concessions 
to  our  producers  paid  by  foreign  consumers).  As  things  are 
organized  in  this  world,  no  one  ever  gets  anything  for  nothing. 
Such  concessions  could  be  made  by  us  to  others,  or  by  others 
to  us,  only  because  it  was  hoped  that  compensation  for  the 
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exceptional  advantages  would  be  made  tlirough  the  acquire- 
ment of  political  superiority  or  influence  or  territorial  expati' 
sion*  We  have  seen  in  what  way  these  remarks  apply  in  the 
case  of  Cuba.  It  is  at  this  point  that  reciprocity  assumes  tlie 
form  in  which  it  was  denounced  by  President  Cleveland.  It 
appears  as  a  device  for  entangling  our  revenue  system  with 
thai  of  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  expan- 
sion, or  national  aggrandizement. 

Whether  we  can  get  reciprocity  as  a  practical  matter  of  fact 
depends  very  much  upon  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  Of 
course,  i  f  the  public  of  this  country  were  to  issue  a  mandate  at 
the  polls  to  that  effect,  the  policy  would  be  inaugurated.  But 
no  such  mandate  is  likely  to  be  issued,  save  in  some  isolated 
instance  like  that  of  Cuba.  The  ordinary  man  does  not  think 
of  reciprocity  at  all,  or  if  he  thinks  clearly  and  carefully  on 
the  subject,  he  sees  that  unless  it  assumes  a  much  more  widely 
extended  fortn  than  any  that  has  yet  been  promised,  he  has 
no  interest  in  it  save  in  a  vague  and  very  general  way.  If, 
therefore,  he  sufficiently  analyzes  the  situation  to  consider  his 
own  interest  as  a  consumer,  he  is  likely  to  become  a  tariff  revi- 
sionist, rather  than  a  reciprocity  advocate.  In  short,  the  con- 
test over  reciprocity  treaties,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  neces- 
sarily narrows  to  a  conflict  of  opposing  interests.  Some  manu- 
facturers would  like  to  get  openings  for  their  goods  and  to 
stimulate  the  foreign  demand  for  them.  Others  are  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  a  jot  of  their  protection  in  order  to  build  tip  the 
trade  of  their  friends  in  other  lines  of  industry,  by  enlarging 
the  demand  for  the  goods  of  others  at  their  own  expense.  The 
ratification  or  rejection  of  reciprocity  treaties,  therefore, 
becomes  a  battle  of  special  interests  highly  demoralizing  to  the 
legislative  body.  Always  there  is  present  the  notion  that  it  is 
unwise  or  harmful  to  make  any  inroad  on  the  "protective 
principle."  because  of  the  disastrous  results  which  may  flow 
from  a  division  of  interests.  There  is  an  ever  present  fear  that 
if  one  schedute  is  disturbed  others  will  be,  and  so,  even  those 
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who  are  not  directly  aflfected  by  a  reciprocity  treaty  arc  inter- 
ested to  prevent  its  ratification  in  the  interests  of  conservatism 
and  stability.  While,  tlierefore,  we  can  of  course,  get  reci- 
procity if  we  want  it,  in  any  specified  case,  we  are  not  likely  to 
get  it  in  many  cases  because  tariff  revision  is  a  much  more 
ready  and  immediate  road  to  change,  if  change  is  wanted  ;  while 
if  general  change  is  not  wanted,  one  interest  will  probably  be 
about  as  strong  in  Congress  as  another,  and  matters  will  tend 
to  remain  undisturbed.  Looking  at  the  immediate  prospects  for 
the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  already  before  the 
Senate,  it  seems  certain  that  but  few  of  them  will  ever  be 
accepted.  This,  however,  like  every  other  political  prediction, 
is  precarious;  but  so  far  as  present  indications  are  of  weight 
there  is  no  manifest  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  impor- 
tant treaties  will  be  ratified.  If  only  one,  or  even  a  few  of  the 
less  important  arrangements  should  be  accepted,  the  result 
would  be  merely  a  small  subsidy  paid  by  the  American  con' 
sumer  to  foreign  producers  in  some  unimportant  countries. 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  that  there  is  no  hope  for  good  results  from 
reciprocity  as  a  means  of  extending  markets.  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  expected  in  a  general  or  far  reaching  way 
from  the  policy.  We  have  failed  to  conquer  the  South  Ameri* 
can  trade  by  our  concessions  on  vanilla  beans  and  chewing 
gum.  We  have  declined  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with 
Canada.  We  have  thus  far  failed  to  make  even  the  smallest 
curtailment  of  duties  on  manufactures  imported  from  Europe. 
If  reciprocity  is  to  be  successful  as  a  policy,  it  will  need  a 
total  reorganization  in  its  scope.  Were  we  to  grant  to  Canada 
the  privilege  of  free  entry  of  her  raw  materials  into  the  United 
States — her  coal,  her  lumber,  her  ores  and  her  cereals — obtain- 
ing in  exchange  therefor  similar  concessions  on  her  part,  with 
perhaps  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  otir  manufactures  sent 
to  Canada,  consumers  on  both  sides  of  the  line  woulcS  be  greatly 
advantaged  and  something  would  have  been  done  in  the  dircc- 
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Hon  of  real  reciprocity'.  If  we  could  actually  secure  a  tariff 
treaty  with  Mexico,  like  that  which  was  rejected  in  1S84,  free 
trade  would  practically  be  established  between  the  two  cotro- 
tries,  and  who  could  doubt  that  commerce  would  receive  aa 
immense  stimulus?  If  we  could  overcome  the  selfishness  of 
our  producers  of  wool  and  sugar  and  open  our  ports  freely  to 
those  articles^  when  sent  to  us  by  South  American  countries* 
there  would  be  no  need  of  further  talk  about  the  necessity  for 
subsidized  steamships,  raihvays,  and  banks*  designed  to  minis- 
ter to  the  South  American  trade.  These  needs  of  commerce 
would  at  once  be  supplied  by  the  force  of  commercial  neces- 
sities. But  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  any  such  meas- 
ures will  be  taken.  Nothing  short  of  drastic  tariff  revision,  or 
its  equivalent,  could  accomplish  such  results,  and  for  this  the 
prospect  just  now  seems  well  nigh  hopeless.  Even  could  3 
Congress  be  elected  which  would  possess  the  energy  and 
courage  to  introduce  such  reciprocitj'  measures,  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  wait  for  the  slow  and  hesitating  action  of  interna- 
tional negotiations.  It  could  cut  down  our  duties,  open  our 
ports  to  the  products  of  Canada*  Mexico  and  South  America, 
and  could  trust  to  the  natural  forces  of  international  trade  to 
keep  the  balance  of  our  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  those  countries  even.  It  would  recognize  that  we  can- 
not buy  without  selling,  and  that  they  cannot  sell  to  us  without 
buying.  In  short,  if  wc  should  ever  approach  the  stage  of 
development  in  tariff  matters  where  reciprocity  could  be  had, 
we  shouKl  not  need  it. 

Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  tariff  discussion  which,  within  the  past  two  years, 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  will  be  a  thorough  revision. 
For  twenty  years  past,  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  has 
swung  back  antl  forth  from  reciprocity  to  tariff  reform.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  one  it  has  turned  to  the  other.  Yet  it  has  never 
succeeded  in  getting  a  definite  trial  of  reciprocity  until  the 
passage  of   the   Dingley   Act.     Under   that   instrument   the 
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futility  of  reciprocity  efforts  has  apparently  been  ^shown  with 
great  conclusiveness.  It  is  time  for  a  revulsion  of  public 
opinion  and  that  revulsion  seems  now  to  be  well  under  way. 
The  tariff  reform  sentiment  has  always  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  certain  portions  of  the  American  people.  There  has 
been  no  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  when  it  has  not  been 
recognized,  even  by  statmch  protectionists,  that  sometiiing 
must  be  done  to  overcome  some  of  the  injustices  of  the  tariff 
system.  The  reciprocity  hope  has  been  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  even  in  those  times  when  the  protective  spirit 
has  seemed  to  be  most  invincible.  This  was  the  case  under 
the  McKinley  Act;  it  has  been  the  history  of  the  Dingley 
Act  as  well. 
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RECIPROCITY  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 


Coantries  with  which  Re- 
dprocttjr  treaties  and 
agreements  have  been 
inue. 


British    North    American 
Possessions  (treaty). 

Hawaiian  Islands  (treaty) 

Brazil  (agreement) 

Santo     Domingo     (agree- 
ment) 

Great  Britain: 

Barbados    (agreement) 
Jamaica   (agreement) . . 
Leeward  Islands  (agree- 
ment) . 
Trinidad  (including  To- 
bago)   (agreement) . . 
Windward  Islands  (ex- 
cepting    Grenada) 
(agreement) 
British   Guiana    (agree- 
ment) . 

Salvador    (agreement)  . . . 

Nicaragua   (agreement) . . 

Honduras  (agreement). .. 

Guatemala  (agreement).. 

Spain,  for  Cuba  and  For 
to   Rico    (agreement). 

Austria-Hungary     (agree- 
ment). 

France  (agreement) . . . 


Signed — 


June  5,  1854- •• 

Jan.  30,   1875- 
Jan.   31,   1891.. 
June  4.  1891. .. 


Feb.  I.  1893. 

do 

....do 


....do. 
....do. 


....do 

Dec.  30,  1891 . . 
March  it,  189a 
April  39,  1893. 
Dec.  30,  1891 . . 
June  16,  1891.. 


Germany   (agreement) . . . 

Portugal  and  Azores  and 
Madeira  Islands  (agree- 
ment) 

Italy    (agreement) 

Switzerland  (treaty  of 
1850), 


May  35,  189a.. 

May  38,  1898.. 
Ian.  30,  i8q3 
uly  10,  1900. 
ay  33.  1900 


iua 


Took  cffeot— 


TcnaiMted— 


March  16,  1855. 


Sept.  9,  1876. 
April  I,  1891. 
Sept.    1,   1891. 


Feb.   I.  1893. 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


April  1.  1893 

Feb.  t,  1893  (provisional) 

March   13,   189a 

May  35,  i893(provisiotul) 

May  30,   1893 

Sept.  1, 1691  (provisional) 


May  36,   1893. 

Tune  I,  1898. . 

Feb.   I,   1893.. 

~uly   13,   uoo. 

une  13,  I900. 


Mmx.  17,  x9U. 
^prO  30,  1900. 


1891. 


Feb.  8.  1900. . . 


fuly  18,   1900.. 
une   I,   »S98^. 


Still  in  force. 
Aug.  «4.  1894. 
SttU  in  forces 
Do. 


Do. 
Mar.  a  J,  1900. 


1  Under  "most- favored  nation"  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  proclaimed  Ni 
bcr  9,  1855. 


EXPIRED  OR  ABROGATED. 
I, 
RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA,  1S53-1B66, 

[Concluded  June  ^,  1854;  rAtilicatroiis  exctaansed  at  VVaslim^^jn  Stpicmber  g,  1S54L 
prDclaimcd  bcptember  n,  i&a-,  took  cnect  Marcli  16,  1S5S;  terminalcd 

Marcb  17,  1S66.J 

AfeTlCLE  ITI.      It  ia  agreed  tbat  tbc  articles  enamcTatcd  in   Ihc  schedule  here- 

unto  aRncjccd.   being  th«  grdm-lh   tui   produce  oi  the  .kfore^id   Eirili&h  co]anie9  or 

of  Lhe  United  Siztc£,  shall  be  admiUed  into  each,  country,  rcapccttvely,  tree  of  duly^ 

Schedule. 

GrAin,  Hour,  and  hrcadstulSs  of  all  kinds;  animals  of  all  binds;  freah,  smolced, 
ifld  salted  tnedt^;  cotton  Wfjf],  seeds,  and  vegetables;  undried  frutis,  dried  fruits; 
fish  of  ft]L  kinds;  products  of  Bsh.  and  of  all  other  creatures  Vtving  jn  tlie  wai^r; 
poultry,  tggi:  hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed;  atone  or  mitribie  in  its  crude 
or  unwroughi  state;  slaie;  bntier,  cheese,  tallow;  lard,  horns,  manures;  otei  of 
metali  of  all  kindiE;  coal;  pitch  tar,  lurpenlinc,  ashes;  timber  and  lumber  of  all 
kindit  round,  hewed,  and  sawcc,  unnsantifactiirecl  in  whole  or  in  part:  liivwood; 
ptanlfl,  ihrubA,  and  ttet&i  peU§,  wool;  fish  nil;  rii!«,  bropRi  corn,  and  bark;  gypsuin. 
BTound  or  uneround;  hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrouglit  btuhr  or  grind  stoncg;  dy«- 
■tufTi;    flaj^,    hemp,   and   tow,   nnm^nufactUred;   UEiiiianufa,ctU|:cd   (Dbacco;    f^Lgt. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 
t^mtr  perind,  Ma^rch  16,   1&55,  to  March   17,  |S£G.] 


Yeirs  ciid- 
ini  June  3i>— 


1S50 

iSji 

iSsa 

185J 

«fj4 

ifiss 

IB56 

IB5? 

IB5B 

"85* 

1060...... 


Imparti 

into  U.  S. 

from — 


Dollars. 
5.^79.7 '3 

8,784,-1  li 
3t.376,6i4 

)5.?a4,a3fi 

19.287,5*5 
»3.57?.7fl6 


Exports 

from  Ui.  S. 

to— 


D^Uars. 

1 1, 787.09 J 
ra,Jzg,6oB 
13.433.1^1 
74,1  $7,61:2 

ii4.i3&.4fi? 
il.604.5jS 

JIOtlOQ,49A 


Yeant  end- 
ing June  JO — 


1861. 

iSfij 

1863..., .. 

J864 

1865. 

]S66 

1S67 

1868 

1869 

1S7D.... 


Iin[Kirta 

into  U.  S. 

fiQin— ' 


Dolfart. 
33,734-485 

1S.5I 1,D2t 

i7,4B4»7at» 
30,608,736 

48.r33.S<l^ 
?4.7S3."0 

J5-J54.'47 


Exports 

from  U.  S. 

ti>— 


Dalhrs. 

Z2,67fi,St3 
iC-S73.a7a 
J7i6ig,fii4 
36,S74,6j4 

3*.  1 6  J.  653 
J2  3,90^,964 
3o,4JI7.Soi 

2I,8j3,2jd 


II. 

RECIPROCITY  WiTil  H.WVAll,  1876.1900. 

[Took  eStm  September  9,  1^76;  terminated  April  ja,    igoq.] 

AftTlCLB  I-  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  rJRhts  and  pTivtleRcs  granted  by 
HiA  Ma^Miy  the  Kinft  at  \ht  Hawaiian  Iftlinds  in  tbf  nekt  sucrccdinR  article  of 
this  coovcntion,  and  as  an  tquivfilent  therefer,  ihe  L'nitcd  Stales  ot  America  Jiexcby 
#.Kr«re  to  admit  all  ibp  articlrs  n.-imtrd  in  the  follOwiilH  S«rhedul«,  the  %ATat  fa«iitf;  tbe 
growth  and  manufacture  or  produce  of  tfac  Hawaiian  Islands,  into  all  the  porta  of 
the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

Arrowroot;  easlor  oil;  bananas;  nutj.  vegetables,  dried  and  undried,  preserved 
and  unpreservcd;  hideii  ^nd  skins.  undr>ESird;  rice;  pulu;  Seeds,  plants,  snru'bAc  or 
trees;  piu''cavado.  brown,  and  all  ether  itnr<:laned  sugar,  meaning  hereby  the  sradea 
of  ^u^ar  iieretafore  commoiily  iTTipDrlEil  from  the  Hawaiian  l^ilanda.  and  nrw  Icnnwn 
in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  and  Portland  as  "Sandwicb  Island  sugar;"  sirup* 
of  sugar  cane,  niclado.  and  molasse?;  tallow. 

Avtic\j$,  11.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  rights  and  pnvilt^es  granted  by 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  pretredine  article  of  thi.s  c-on^-cntion,  and  as  an 
cquwalrnt  therffor.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiinn  Islands  hereby  sgreO 
to  »drriit  a1)  the  artirlta  named  in  th>&  ft^liiowinf  sfhedule,  the  aam^  ^'^R  '^' 
fTDWth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  United  Statu  of  America,  into  all  tli« 
port!  of  the  Havaiian  Isluidi  frc«  of  duty. 
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SCUKDVLE. 

Agrii^ulhiral  imjilerncntA;  animals;  beef,  hicon,  pork,  bun,  and  all  fnsh.  luiiittJ, 
or  Drcftcrvcd  tmcats;  twuta  and  sl^ocs;  gram.  Aovt.  meal  and  bta.a.  bread,  xnd  V*^ 
•tuffs  of  All  kjnd&;  brkkj,  lime,  and  icemcnt,  butler,  cheese,  lard.  taJlvw  tiutlHW. 
coal,  cordage;  naval  stores,  including  Ur,  pitch,  resin.  turj>enUiic,  raw  uid  nen- 
fied;  copper  and  CDtnvositiun  shcatbid^;  aailq  and  twh?;  cotton  and  manufKMt* 
of  cotton,  blcftched  and  unbleacbcd,  and  wbcthef  or  aot  colored,  stain«dt  p*i*t(d 
Or  printed:  eggs;  fiib  and  aysleti  and  atl  other  creatures  living  in  the  «atrr,  « 
tbc  products  increot;  fruiti,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  fim:a,  dried  or  umJried.  »» 
served  »r  un)>rescrKed;  baidm-Arc;  hidts,  furs,  skiqs,  and  pclts^  drcaaei  or 
\>niires.se4:  hoQp  iron  and  rivets,  aail$.  sciikes  and  tolii,  tai:k&,  brads  or  spnn:  kc. 
iron  and  steel,  and  manufaciuces  ihercni;  leather;  lumber  &Qd  tiinber  of  4fl  kiadL 
roqnd,  hewetl.  Kawed,  and  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part;  doors,  sasb^  w 
blinds;.  TTiacbmeTy  ot  all  kinds<  engines  and  pans  iLereof;  oats  and  hay:  m^a, 
ktat>>7iif[jr  and  books  and  all  manulacturcs  uf  pa[>cr  or  ol  paper  a^id  ■waadi  ptb*- 
Ifum  and  aM  oiia  for  ItibncatinE  ot  illiimiiiatm^  i>iirpiLisM;  plants,  stirutrtT  tncfc 
and  serdi;  rice;  sutfar,  rtfincd  or  unrefined;  sflU:  soap:  shooas.  Staves,  aad  hni- 
injts;  wool,  and  matiufactui-es  of  h-ooI,  other  (ban  ready-m^de  clothing;  w«p)iu  tai 
carts  for  ibc  purposes  ot  agriculture  or  ot  drayaec;  uood,  and  man u factors  vi 
wood  or  of  wood  and  mftai  e:^ce[it  furniture.,  eitlicr  uplinlxtcrcd  or  can«4.  ibI 
carriages;  textile  cnanufacturfa,  made  of  a  coTnbinatiari  of  uoot,  cotton,  sfl^  9t 
tiu^n,  Qv  of  any  lw(»  or  mere  of  tbcm  other  than  wlicn  mdj-iinade  ctothtng:  haraai 
and  all   manufacturn  of  leather:  slarcb;  and   tobacco,   whether   in    leaf   or  ■■■•■ 

AatiCLB  III.  The  evidence  tbat  articles  proposed  to  be  admitt'Cd  iofp  ibe  pen 
of  the  L'nileij  Stftt<!«  of  America  or  the  (torts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  free  t*f  dirty 
TJiidrr  the  trst  and  second  articles  of  thift  convcntjun  arc  the  growth,  manuiKtar^ 
QT  produce  of  the  United  Slates  of  Atncrica  or  of  the  Hawaiian  islannj*,  nsfp*!^ 
tivtly,  shall  be  established  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  condidoo*  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  aa  the  two  Covcrmncnts  may  from  time  to  tivC 
respectively  prescribe. 

AaTictE  IW  Sa  export  duty  or  charRea  shall  be  imposed  in  the  Hawaii 
Islands  or  in  the  United  States  up«n  any  of  the  artictci  prOpncd  to  be  adqtlncd 
into  the  ports  ot  ihe  United  States  or  the  ports  at  the  Hawaiian  Island:*  free  of 
duly  under  the  Grst  and  second  articin  of  this  convention.  It  is  agreed  •em.  tte 
part  oT  His  Hawaiian  ^lajesty  that  ao  long  as  tiiis  treaty  shall  rcmaiq  in  furce  be 
will  not  lease  of  otheTwi^e  diapose  of  ot  create  any  lieiL  up^n  any  port,  harbort  4* 
other  territory  in  hit,  dnmitiions,  or  grant  any  speci.il  privilege  or  rights  of  vst 
therein,  to  any  other  power,  stale,  or  governDieui,  ror  make  any  treaty  by  which 
any  other  nation  shall  obtain  the  same  nrivileaes  relative  to  the  adini^on  of  any 
artidea  free  of  duty  hereby  secured  to  the  United  States.  J 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  1 

ITrtaty  period.  September  p,   iSje-Aprjl  ja,  1900.] 


Year  end- 
ing June  JO — 


1S70 

] &7 1 . . ^ 

iB7a..- 

*^73 

'g74 

I&7S 

1876 , 

'»77 

187B , 

1879-.----... 

1B80 

ift«r.... 

ift8j.. „,,...... 

1883..., 

1884............ 

1&85 


Imports 

into  U,  S. 

from — 


l,t4J.»44 
i.i8o,83J 
1.375.0^1 
1,0)6,9  J/ 
I.J73.68J 

1,678.8  JO 
4,606.444 

t,646,ro4 
8,338.4  6 1 

8.8S7.«? 


Exports^ 
from  L'.  S. 


DoUart. 


808 
SjB 
63J 
67a 
«14 

779 
t,7S6 

j,oS6 
3.778 
J. 350 
J. 776 

3.787, 


416 
,6'5 
,764 
igi 
,6^8 
164 
3S7 

.044 
.gi& 

J  JO 
.073 

,06  s 
JS5 


Year  end- 
ing June  30 — ' 


■aee 

lB*7 

1M8. ........... 

1889 

lH^D.  .. . 

1891 

iSyj 

i8m 

1H04 

iSsfS 

1846 

180; 

IS08. ....... — 

1899. *  —  ■ 

1900. 


fmporta 

into    V.    S. 

from — 


DollerM. 


,060, 
.8171 
.313. 
.89s 

.^rs 

>t4^, 
,o6i, 

.757, 

.687. 
.187. 
.8*1, 


■fOi/y? 


707 
,«7S 
,J79 

.740 

,88  J 
,767 
.J»7 

,Q$t 
.704 

.79*» 
.3S0 
■  *f>3 
■903 


tXJKftS 

from  ir.  St 


j.i«a,698 
J.  &>«,»«« 

J.37S.«<t 
4.7tiuir 
5,to7.jtJ 
J.  78 1. 6^ 

j«jo6,i8r 

3.7fj,*$r 

4.49^  «7S 

5.007. "5$ 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  BEAZIL;  SEONED  FEB&UARY  j.   1B91. 

By  THE  Pjiesidewt  op  Tin  UKiTEO  States  or  America. 

A  I'ROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sectioa  3  of  Ihc  act  of  Coti^fcsB  apiiroved  Ogtober  t, 
[690,  cntitleij  '^'An  act  to  reduce  tlie  revenue  and  cnualize  duties  on  Ittiporit,  and 
for  other  purposes."  the  Secretary  oi  Stale  of  the  Lfaited  Stales  of  America  com- 
municjitFil  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Braiil  the  action  of  tbe 
Coaartas  of  tbc  United  Slates  of  America,  witli  a  vlcvt  to  secure  reciprocal  trade, 
in  aeclaring  the  article^?  rTiyineratpJ  in  said  aectk>n  },  ta  wit,  sugArs.  Tnolas»!i, 
coffte,  and  hidci^  to  be  exempt  from  4utjf  upor;  their  importation  into  the  Untied 
Stales  of  AitKrica; 

And  whereiis  the  *tivo)[  *jttfat>rclinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  firasil 
at  Waahington  h&s  communicated  to  the  Secrclar);  of  State  the  fact  taat^  in  due 
reciprocity  for  and  consideration  of  ihc  admission  into  the  United  Statei  of 
America  tree  'ttf  i\l  duty  of  the  Articles  riliimerated  in  section  J  of  Si^id  act,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  ha&.  by  legal  enactment^  anttiorized  the  adtnission,  from  and 
after  AnHL  i^  ■'801.  into  9II  (he  e^tabli^h^d  jtcsls  of  enlry  of  BraEil,  free  of  all 
duty,  wbeth^r  natiiirial,  Slate,  or  municipal,  of  the  artielea  or  mcrrhandiiK  named 
in  the  following  fchedulc,  provided  that  the  same  Itc  the  product  snd  manufacture 
of  the  Uniicd  States  oi  America: 

I.— Schedule  or  Asticlzs  to  is  Aduitteo  Fkee  into  Bkazil. 

Whcdti  wheat  flour;  corn  or  maiice,  and  ta«  mantifacturca  thereof,  including 
corn   meal   and   starch ;    rye,    rye  tiour,    buckwheat,   buckwheat    flour,    and   barley ; 

Eatatoes,  bcahi,  and  fease;  hay  and  oats;  pork,  salted,  including;  pickled  potlt  und 
aeon,  except  hams;  hsh>  salted,  dried  or  pickled;  cot  ton- seed  oil;  coal^  anthracite 
and  bituminous;  rosin,  tar.  pilch,  and  turpentine'  ag^^itkurat  tools,  implements, 
and  liiachitierj;  ntioinf:  and  mechanical  tool?*  implement),  and  machinery,  inc^tid' 
ing  stationary  and  portable  engines,  and  all  maclimcry  for  rajinufacturinK  and 
inaustrial  puriHises,  except  sewing  machines;  instruments  and  books  for  the  arti 
and  KKucm  railway  cutiMructinn  material  and  etiuipment. 

And  that  the  Gavernmem  of  BraiJl  has,  by  IcRal  enactment,  further  authorized 
the  admission  tnto  all  the  e^tabliishcH  ports  of  entry  of  Brjctl,  with  a  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  ccdlURt  of  the  duty  designated  on  the  respective  articte  in  the 
tariff  now  in  force  or  which  may  ncreafter  be  adopted  in  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  whether  jialioftal.  Slate,  or  municipal,  af  the  articles  or  merchaodiK  named 
in  the  followitifl  schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

1. — SCUKDULB  OJ  AlTlCLES  TO  BE  AOUITTltP  INTO  BKAItt  WITH  *  RDUCTIOH  Of 
UUTif  or  TwjwTV-FivK  pEi  Cemtuu. 

lard  and  tubtlitutcs  therefor;  bucon  ham*;  butter  and  cheese;  canned  and 
preserved  meats,  fish,  fruits,  ind^  vegetables;  manufactures  of  cotton,  includiaC 
cc^ttDQ  clulhins:  manufacturer  of  iron  and  atcel,  finale  or  mi^ed,  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  free  schedule;  leather  and  the  manurnctures  thereof,  except  boot? 
and  shoes;  lumber,  timber,  and  tlic  manufactures  of  wood,  mcluding'  cooperage, 
furniture  of  aU  kinds  wagons.,  eart»,  and  carriages;  manufactures  of  rubbef. 

And  tbat  the  (.■uvemnicnt  of  Brazil  has  further  provided  that  tlie  laws  and 
regulations  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  th.c  declAratiuns  and 
^roof  thai  the  articles  named  in  (be  foregoinz  schedules  are  the  product  or  manu^ 
facture  of  ibe  United  i^iate;  of  America,  shall  place  no  undue  restrictions  on  the 
importer,  ugr  impose  any  additiuti^l  ehacscs  or  fees  therefor  on  the  ardclei 
int  ported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  lias,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  Ed 
the  envoy  extraordinory  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Braril  at  Washinffton  th*t 
this  action  of  the  f^ov^rnment  of  Rrazil  in  granting  circinplion  of  duties  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Slater  of  America,  1*  accepted  as  a  due 
reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Conf^rcss,  as  »ct  forth  in  HCtii^n  3  of  said  act; 

Sow,  tlierefore,  he  itknown  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,^  President  of  the  United 
States  pi  America,  have  caused  the  above  elated  modifications  of  the  tarilf  law  of 
Bratil  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUUI 
of  AmCriCA, 
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In  icstimmiT  wbereof.  I  hive  beretinlo  sd  mr  hand  aaiS  cmmmd  iIk  Mil  •£  ite 

Umtied  St*t<:»  to  be  nAh-cd, 

Done  It  the  cil^  of  Wasftinirton.  this  fiftb  daj  of  Fetmun.  oac  tWrnai 
CJ^ht  huiidfeil  and  tilntrty-one.  And  of  lh<  iDdeprttdvOCc  of  t^e  Catted  SMa  af 
America  The  one  buqdred  and  Hfteentli- 

l5ui„]  Bur/. 

By  the  President! 
JuMta  G.  BuuH^ 

S*tr*ttry  cf  SUt*, 
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■  TrcatT  period  April  1.  iS^i-Augtut  7?.  ilki4- 

IV. 
RECIPROHTY  WITH  SPAIX;  SIGNED  JULY  ji,  1891. 

Bt  fHt  PKE41DXKT  OP  THI  UhTTEH  SfATH  «1P   AUVStCA. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


of  Caitf!tt^i  apptoi-ed  Oct«Acr  s. 
J  equa1ii«  dunes  00  ii&nMiA,  aai 


Whereas,  puniunt  to  >ect>on  j  of  the  ACi 
tSfo.  Entitled  Aa  act  to  rcdu^r  tw  rcirentte  mnd  equa1ii«  duTia  00  ii&pMiA, 
for  other  purpoicL"  t^t  ^tttturf  of  State  of  the  United  States  ef  Anwrics  aim- 
Bionicaled  to  ibv  Cc'vemment  of  S{>ai]i  the  action  of  the  Coruren  of  the  Uttiie' 
Sute*  of  Aflierica,  wiib  ■  vi«w  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  decUrine  Ibe  aitkla 
canmerxtcd  in  laid  «cctic>n  j,  to  wit,  suBirm,  molasses.  C^ffct,  and  Badcs,  te  W 
txcmpt  Injin  duly  upon  ilieir  importation  iniD  the  L'tiited  States  of  America' 

And  wherras  th«  vnvor  «xtf aordi tiar^  aiid  minister  plenipofentiary  of  SfHriti  at 
Washtn^fin  has  com  muni  rated  to  Ihc  Secretary  of  State  the  fart  tnat,  in  recip- 
rwnty  am)  CDTnpen<iatinn  for  ttc  admission  into  the  United  ^tate«  of  Affltrica  fte« 
of  ail  duty  of  th*  articles  enum«rfttf^d  is  ftettian  ^  of  «id  act,  the  Ooyeraraeoi  e£ 
Spain  will,  by  du«  irg*}  cnactrncnl,  and  as  a  piv»"asipnal  mcasuje,  admtt,  from  »od 
alter  Scv'tfnii'^r  i^  i^tfi.  into  all  the  r«tabl!9he<1  rOTs.  pf  entry  of  ib«  Spanili 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Pnrto  Hito,  the  aniclM  or  tnerchaniSise  named  in  iJie  Fotknr- 
ing:  transitory  K(nrdule,  on  the  lerm*  stated  therein,  proTided  that  (he  wme  be  tlie 
product  nr  manuracture  of  \ht  United  Stal^  and  procee<d  directly  from  the  pons 
O'f  ixid  States: 

TBAHHTOtr  ScHnnriA 

PrvduCIs  or  manufacture*  oi  tV  United  Slates  to  ht  admitted  into  Cnbft  mA 
FortD  Rico  free  of  dutivi- 

Meats,  in  brin>e,  lAlted  or  tTnobe<d,  bacon,  ham^,  and  meats  preserrcd  ta  csol 
In  Tard  of  W  extraction  of  %ir,  JefkeJ  heef  mcepted;  lard;  tallow  and  other  anvml 
sreaseft,  m«ft#d  or  mide,  unmanufactured;  fish  and  ihell^ah,  live,  freah.  dried,  ia 
brine,  stuoked,  pickled;  c>yster3  and  salmEin  in  cans;  oats,  barlcjr.  rye^  and  bac&- 
wheat,  and  flnur  of  the^e' cereals;  starch.  tnaii<vna.  and  other  aliTDcntary  products 
of  enm,  except  cofn  tneal;  rorton  ive«d.  oil  nnd  meal  cake  of  said  seed  for  caftlri 
hay,  atraw  for  fora^,  aad  bran;  fruits,  fresh,  dried,  and  pr«icrv«d.  except  raltiaa: 


f 
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vpRcLables  And  jjardcn  prnducti,  frcbh  aail  dricJ;  tc&ia  of  pine,  tar,  pUch,  and 
lurpcntmc:  woods  of  »U  kinds,  in  trunks  or  lo^St  joLsta,  rahcrs,  planiis,  betms, 
boards,  round  or  cyhrnine  maAts.  althougb  cut,  pinned,,  and  tonguea  and  erooved* 
including  flpprins:  woaiJU'  for  coo)>cr3}je,  including  «tiv«»  headtngi.  and  wooden 
Tioop&;  woodirn  boxes,  mounted  or  unniauntcd,  except  of  cedar:  wwdi,  ordinarv. 
niAoufacturcd  into  doors,  framn,  windows^  and  shuKcrs,  witbout  painl  or  vamiui, 
and  wooden  bDu&es,  unmounted,  without  F>aint  or  varnish;  wagons  and  carts  for 
ordinafy  roada  and  sgDculture;  acwing  machines;  pclrolcuTn.  raw  or  unrcAned. 
according  to  title  clas^iiication  ft^fd  id  ihr  cKi^ting  orders  for  the  importation  of 
this  article  in  fiaid  inlands;  coal,  mineral;  ice. 

Pfnducis  or  manufaE:tures  of  ttie  Uniled  States  to  be  admitted  iula  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  an  payment  of  the  duties  »tatffd: 

Cdtn  or  maice,  25  cents  per  loo  lEJIogratos;  corn  mcaU  ,25  crnta  per  100  kila- 
xarna:  wheat,  from  Januiary^  t,  i8g^,  jo  cents  pVr  100  kilogi^anis;  wheat  flour,  fiom 
anuary  t,  iSqs,  $1  per  100  kiltiarams. 

PraduciN  or  manufactures  el  the  United  States  to  be  Edlnittcd  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  nf  duljf  of  2%  per  ccnium: 

Butter  and  cheese;  petroleum.  rcfincQ;  btrata  and  shoes^  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
leather  or  skins. 

And  wliefeas  fbc  envoy  pjctraordinary  and  minister  plcnipmentfary  of  Spain  in 
Washington  has  further  communicaicd  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  that  the  Ciovem- 
merit  of  Spain  will,  in  like  manner  inil  an  a  dehtiitive  arrahgcmcnt,  admitp  from 
and  after  Jitly  1,  i8gj,  into  all  the  established  porta  of  entry  of  the  Spanish  inlands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Ktco  the  artiflei  or  nierc>iandis«  named  in  thp  followmg 
schedules  A,  B.  C  and  D,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  provided  that  th«  ume  be 
ihe  product  <?r  manufacture  of  the  United  States  and  procMd  directly  from  ihc 
porta  af  uid  Stales; 

Schedule  A. 

ProduciA  or  manufacturei  of  the  United  Stales  to  he  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Hico  free  of  duties; 

Marble,  jai^pcr^  and  Blabaster,  natur^il  or  artiiiciaU  In  rouRh  ot  in  pieces, 
dr««ed.  st^uafcd,  and  prei>ared  for  taking  shape;  other  stones  and  earthy  niattcjri, 
including  cement,  employed  m  building,  the  an*,  and  industries;  waiefii  mineral 
or  medicinal;  ice:  coal,  mineralj  resin,  tar.  pitch,  turpentine,  asphalt,  schist,  and 
bttuftien:  petroleum,  raw  or  trude.  in  accordiiice  with  the  classificatiun  Jiijird  in  the 
tariff  ot  aaid  islands;  clay,  ordinary,  in  pavina  tiles,  Urge  and  small,  hHcks,  and 
roof  tilei  uneliEed,  for  the  construction  of  huildings  ovens,  and  other  similar 
purposes;  gold  and  silver  coin;  iron,  cast  in  pigs,  and  old  iron  and  dtcel;  iron, 
CR&t,  in  pipes,  beamft.  rafters,  and  similar  articles,  for  the  construction  of  build* 
iit^s.  and  tn  ordinary  manufactures'  t*ee  repertory):  iron,  wrought,  and  &tec1,  in 
bar*,  rails  and  bats  and  (nachmery:  mimnE  and  mechanical  (ooA.  implement*,  and 
machinery,  including  stationary  ana  portable  engines,  and  all  mairhinerr  for  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  puqioses,  e5(cept  sewing  machines;  instruments  and  books 
fgr  the  arts  and  tenets,  radhay  eonslmrtion  material  and  equipment. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Br^ril  has,  by  legal  enactment,  further  author' 
iied  the  admiuion  into  all  the  esilablished  porta  of  tniry  of  Braiil,  with  a  redtic> 
tion  of  twenty-^ve  per  centum  of  the  duty  designated  on  (he  rcspcclive  article  in 
Ihe  tariff  now  in  force  or  which  may  Iiereaflcr  he  adopted  in  the  United  folates  of 
Braiil.  whether  national,  State,  or  municipal,  of  the  articles  or  merchandise  named 
in  the  followinic  Hchdiik,  provided  that  the  ume  1.>e  (h«  product  oir  mtDufacture 
of  tfae  United  State<)  of  America; 

J.— Scheddlb  or  AnTictu  to  hr  Adkitted  into  Biazil  with  a  Keductioh  or 

DtlT!f   Of  TWENTY-rlVE   FEH    CeHTUM. 

Lard  and  suhstituies  therefor;  bacon  hams;  butter  and  chcesei  canned  and 
prHervcd  treats,  hsh.  frutis.  and  vegetables:  manufactures  of  cotton.  Including 
cottqn  clothinK;  manufacttires  of  iron  and  «teel,  single  or  mixod,  not  tncltided  iri 
the  foregoing  trte  schediule;  leather  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  except  tiools  and 
■h<>c9;  lumber,  timber,  and  iHe  manufactures  uf  wood,  including  cooperage,  furni- 
tur;  of  all  kinds.  Magons^  carta,  and  carria£:cs;  manufactures  of  rubber. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  further  provided  that  Ihc  laws  and 
regnialion»  adapted  to  protect  its  reventie  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations  and 

froof  that  the  anicles  named  in  the  foreguirig  achrduUs  are  the  product  ar  manu- 
acture  of  the  United  States  of  Atrwrica.  shall  pl«ce  no  undne  restrictions  on  the 
importer,  nor  impose  any  Additional  charges  or  fccft  Iberefar  on  the  articles  im- 
ported. 

And  wlierea*  (he  Secretary  of  Stat«  has,  by_  my  direction,  given  aaiurance  |q 
tlw  cnvay  extraordinary  and  minislcr  plenipotentiary 
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ScUftDULfe  B. 

Products  or  man u fart urrs  of  ttic  L'mtrd  Sutn.  to  be  adtntiscd    tata  Csfta  i 

Corn  or  maJEC,  li  cent^  per  too  kilpgnms;  corn  mekl,  ^5  cents  per  to*  lil«- 
gnnu;  w3ne«t.  jo  ctn%%  p«r  100  kilogram:  wheat  flour,  f  1  p«r  ioa  IdkKr^Bii 
i^i-riigvs,  car^  and  other  vehicles  iar  railroads  or  trainvi-Aj^.  where  aut£mtaM 
ifi  the  Govenunebt  for  free  admisaicn  Ka^  nut  been  obuin«t{,  1  p^r  ccalaa  ai 
Vltloren. 

SCKMUJJt   C- 

rn:>duct»  or  miniifsctTirrs  of  the  Unit^f  St«ic»  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  laA 

Portia  Riro  at  a  teduction  of  duty  ol  so  Pc^  centum : 

Marbk.  jasper,  and  aUbsstcr,  cf  all  kind».  cut  into  fian,  alaba^  or  ataH.  n^ 
the  »aiiiie  warki^  or  c^rvrd  in  ail  kitid^  of  irtictM  i>pH«bed  or  fi'Ot;  fjf^ —  aad 
crfRtal  ware,  plate  and  window  fliuii,  and  the  same  silveredi  qoicJcsilvaml,  and 
pUtinizrd;  clay  in  liics,  large  and  small,  and  ingsiiic  for  pavement^  mtored  tdtl. 
roof  tiles,,  glaccd  and  pif>es:  stoneware  aid  fine  earthenware,  and  porcvlain;  ir«<b 
cast,  in  fine  manufaclurrs  or  thouc  pulifhed,  wilh  coating  oi  porcelain  or  p^rf  pf 
other  ttietals  (.^ee  repertory);  iron,,  wrought,  and  ».tecl,  in  axTr^i  tire*.  sjiHha,  *ai 
v/'bttU  ioT  carrfaee*,  riveta  and  their  wathers;  iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  be 
Tnanufa{;turea  of  tJio»e  polislie-l.  with  eclating  o(  ttoreelitin,  or  part  of  oth«r  a^Ol*. 
not  «:xprTS&TT  conipiited  in  ether  numbers  of  these  scheduleA,  *nd  platform  aaHa 
for  weighing  (set  repertory) ;  needles,  pens,  knivet,  tabSc  and  carving,  tv«% 
penbnive^  tcissora,  pieces  for  watches^  and  other  similar  articles  of  iron  and  «ed: 
tin  plate  in  nheets  or  manufacture*:!;  coiipcr.  brcm^e.  braea,  and  nicfcel^  uhI  aUofi 
at  lame  with  common  meUU.  in  lunir;  or  bars,  and  all  [nanuraelijrcs  of  tfae  a»e; 
ail  othrt  (omtnon  nietals  and  allovs  01  the  ume  in  lump  or  bara»  and  ^1  manafac- 
turt^  of  the  same,  plain,  vami^bed.  igilt.  silvered,  or  nickeled:  fumttnre  of  all 
kinds,  of  •\>fl<l  or  m-^taU  includinR  scnool  fnrnrfiire,  blackboard*  and  other  Tnatenab 
for  schools,  and  all  Icinds  of  articles  of  line  woods  not  expreaslir  comprised  in  otlier 
numbers  of  tbcsc  Schedules  (see  re]>ertory);  rushes,  esparto,  vegetable  bair,  brww 
corn,  wJllow,  striw,  palmj  and  other  similaf  materials,  manufactured  into  articia 
of  all  kinds;  putcs  for  soui^s.  rice  fluur.  bread  and  crackers,  and  slimentair 
farinas,  not  comprised  In  other  nmubers  of  theie  scheili^ilea;  preserved  alimentary 
substances  and  canned  goods,  not  comprised  in  other  numbcra  of  tfaeae  scheidulo. 
including  sausages,  ttulTed  meats,  mustards,  «buch,  pickles,  jams,  and  jeHies: 
rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  tnanufactures  thereof,  alone  or  mixed  with  otber 
aubstanccs  (except  silk),  and  oilcloths  and  tarpauUn;  rice,  bulled  or  unhulted. 


SCHEDIILE   D. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  SuieS  to  be  admitted  into  CoW  wM 

Porto  Rico  nt  a  reduclion  of  duty  of  i^  per  centum: 

Fetrolpum,  refined,  nnd  t)*n^ine;  corion.  munufsciyrrdi  spun  or  twisted,  as! 
in  ,prKMl«  of  all  kinda.  wov«n  or  knit,  and  the  tame  mixed  with  other  vegetable  *r 
animal  lihrcs  in  which  ci^tton  is  an  ^i^al  nr  greater  ^oTDjionciit  part,  and  clothinc 
Exclusively  of  cotlon;  to^,  cordn^ce  and  Iwrinc  of  all  kinds;  colors,  trude  and  pt^ 
pared,  with  or  without  01^,  inVs  of  all  kinds,  shiK  blacking  and  vamishex:  aoap, 
loilcti  and  f»etfiiimery;  mcdicineSi  proprietary  gr  patent  *nd  all  cithers,  and  drU%X 
steaHne  ami  lallow  'nunufA<rturrd  in  candles;  pA{>er  for  printing,  tor  d«cor«tHiC 
rooms,  of  wood  or  strigw,  for  wrapping  and  packing  and  Sags  and  boxe^  of  aaiac. 
kindtiaper  and  pasteboard;  leather  and  Mcin*,.  lamed.  dr«?;AFd,  varnished  or  jatMAired, 
of  all  kinds,  including  mo]c  leather  or  beltir;;;  bnols  and  shn>n  in  whole  nr  in  r'art 
of  leather  or  ^kins;  trunks.,  valise*,  traveling  h;»Ks,  jiprtfolios  and  other  »iiniU; 
articles,  tn  whnle  or  in  pnrt  of  leather;  liArnrs^  and  saddlery  of  all  kinds;  watches 
and  cl"Ck».  of  (fold,  silver  or  rvther  metals,,  with  caic»  of  stone,  wood  of  rttbei 
material,  plain  or  ornamented;  carriages  of  two  gr  four  wheels  and  pieces  of  the 
•ame. 

It  11  nndentood  that  flour  which,  on  JtS  exportation  from  the  United  States^ 
has  been  favored  with  drawbacks,  shall  t^oi  share  in  the  foregoinft  reduction  or 
dutjf. 

Tlie  provisional  arrangement  a*  (*t  forth  in  the  transitory  wheditle  shall  come 
to  an  end  on  Jiity  t,  iBg^,  and  on  that  date  be  substituted  bjr  the  definite  arranffe- 
went  us  set    forth  in    Schedules  A.    B,    C.  and    Ti. 

And   that  the   Government  of   Spain  hai  further  provided  that   ihr   laws  and 

3t»iions.  adopted  to  protect  ilii  revenue  and  prevent    fraud   in   the  drelarartlon 
proof  that   The  art?cfes   named    in    ihe   foregoing  «chedulM  are    the   nrodort  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  shallplacc  no  undue  rtinrksiana  en 


the  impQrtcr,  nor  impose  any  addJtionaL  chargra  or  fees  iberclor  on 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  hoa,  by  my  diircctiun^  ^ven  lEvuraacc  Lo 
the  envoy  sxtraordiTiary  and  siiinJUcr  plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  VVaBhinglDii  llial 
thj.4  aettun  at  thf  (I!<jueriitnfrn,t  uf  Sjidm,  m  granting  excmplion  of  duties  lo  the 
|frt>duct5  and  m^nufftcturca  of  (he  Lmiled  ^tatca  pf  America  Pti  ibcir  importatiun 
itito  Cul»  a,):]il  Purtu  itict],  is  aiicp^Lrd  for  tfauw  iaiandi.  as  a  due  rrci[>i'DCJ[y  fot 
tbe  action  cf  Congrcu  as.  act  forth  in  lection  3  of  wiid  act. 

Now,  tlivrcfurt,  be  it  kfiowrv  that  ii  Ucnjuiliin  HqrriKiTi,  ['rr^id-^nt  of  tKc 
United  States  oi  Afntrica,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modlhcaiion  of  the  tariff 
Jaw*  of  Cvhi  and  Porip  Hico  ly  be  miidc  public  fgr  tlic  inforniatiun  ot  the  citirent 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testiRTQuy  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  tet  my  hand  and  caused  ihe  seal  of  tKe 
Unlltfd  States  ti>  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  ^N'ashington,  tlii?  thirty-lirBt  day  of  Jul;^,  one  thouutid 
eight  hurtdred  and  ditiety  one,  and  of  the  ladepcndence  oi  the  United.  States  of 
America  the  one  bundled  and  sixlccntb. 

IsKAL.l  Behj.  llAaaiBON. 

By  the  President  r 

William  F^  WaAaiow, 

AcUns  Sccrwiary  of  Slat*. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


iSftB 

1 690 
1891 

tBoa 
1893 

1B9S 

tBtta 


CUBA.» 


Imports 

into  U.   S. 

from — 


Exports 
fram  U.  5. 


49,it^,oar 
52  J  J  D4 6^3 
53. So" -59 1 

77.93 1. 67  > 
78.7^06,506 
75,678,^61 
SJ,87M59 
4o*ai7.7J'> 


Doihrs. 

I  t,6gi,jii 
1J.08.V.4I5 

i7t9SJ.S70 

]j,S07,6&t 
7.530i88o 
8,JS9,776 


PORTO  RICO." 


Im^rts 

into  U.  ^. 

from — 


Dolhrs, 

4,4L.f,433 
3,707,373 
4tCi53.*2a 

i,  1 64,1 10 
3,348.007 

4,oo&,6j3 
3.135.*J4 
l.SnJ.iiJ 
a,  296.6  5  3 
j,iflt,oa4 
^.■*U.35S 


lixiiorti 
from  U^  S. 


1, 969,6  iS 
2,2J4>93i 
J,J97t5JB 

2.856,003 
j,jid,6d7 
'■>730«S°i( 
1.833.54* 
a,iqJ.0Q4 

i,9B8.aas 


*  Treaty  period  Sepicmhcr  1.  iBflt-Aitgnrt  17,  1894, 
'  Titaty  ptriod  Stpiembcf  1*  iSfli-August  2?,  1894- 


RECIPBOCITV  WITH  SAN  DOMINGO;  SIGNED  AUGUST   r,   iB 

Bv  TiiE  FajuiDSNT  or  the  Uhitu  Statu  or  Amsjcica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


WhereUj  puranant  to  section  3  ai  the  ftci  of  Cot 
1B90,  etititled  ''An  *a  to  reduce  Ihc  revcnu*:  and  eriua 
for  other  purijoscs."  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  Uni 


of  Can^TtM  anproired  Oetober   i. 

i  eriuaiiEc  dullcB  orL  importS)  and 

._.   ^_,, .      _ ..    _       .  ic  United  Statei  of  America  com- 

■nunLcalcd  to  the  Covemincnt  of  the  l^aminican  Republic  the  ac:tion  of  the  Ci>ngre&» 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  wit«  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  tr4de,  in  declar- 
ing the  arliclci  entimrr^tcd  in  »aid  section  3,  to  wit,  su|ta.ra»  mulasses.  coffee,  and 
bides,  to  he  rx«nit»i  fram  duty  upon  their  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
America; 

And  whereas  the  etivoj?  *xtraoTdifiary  and  minister  (-lenipotentinTy  of  the 
I>omini<rftn  Republic  at  VVashinaton  haa  conmiuhicated  to  the  special  pltrtipotenHary 
of  the  United  Statci  the  fuct  that,  in  reci[.rocity  and  compensation  fur  the  admi»- 
tion  i«(o  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all  dul^  of^  tde  articles  *Titi[ti*rat*d 
in  •eclion  3  of  said  act,  the  Covernirwm  of  »he  Dominican  RcjuiMic  will,  by  due 
l^al  «iiattment.  admit,  from  and  after  bcptcmbcr  i,  tS^i,  Into  all  Ihe  est^hliihcd 


k. 
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ports  ft  entry   of   the    DominicAn    Republic,   the  article   or    nien:tundis 

the  following  scbedulcs,  on  the  terms  stated  ibercin,  provided  that  tbc  kabm  be  ^ 

product  or  manufictnre  o(  the  United  Stit^  and  proceed  directljr  froa  Ihe  piMi* 

of  »»id  State*. 

ScitKovi.x  A. 

Artiflei  lo  be  admitled  free  of  duty  into  the  D^mmican  Rrpublic: 
Animalf,  lire;  meats  of  nil  ki^iLds,  »()tcd  or  in  brine,  but  nut  smoioeii;  corn  ar 
mai(c.  com  meal  *aA  siAtc'h;  oats,  Mrley,  r^«  and  buclrwheat,  and   flour  of  ii^at 
certalfl;  bay.  bran  and  straw  tot  inra^c;  trce^.  plamt*,  vlaet  and  »c«ds  and  cnmi 
of  alt  kinili  ff^r  pranaeatior;  (oiion-seed  oil  and  cocal  calc«  of  ham'e:  tallcrw  in  cake 
or  melted   and   oil    for   machinery,   subject   to  examination   and   jiroot    resMCtinf  the 
UK  of  Wild  oili  resiii,   i&t,  iiiicn  and  titrpcniine;  ntanure»,  natural   and  artiocial; 
caal,  mmerat;  tnit^rai  wAiers.  natural  and  artificial;  ice;  machines,   incluiliac '''^ 
enginca,  and  ihotc  uf  all  other  kinds,  and  i>artj  of  the  HOie.  implemcDts  Bad  toelt 
for  ajEMrultural,  mmins,  niantiracturinK,  indusiirial  and  scientific  purpotes,  iacltid- 
inc  carta,   wagons,   handcarts   and   whecltvarrow^   and   f>artx   of    the    same;    ^Meiiil 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways;  iron,  f:a5i  and  wrot]g:Kt.  aAd  WcL 
in  pigi.  ban,  rods,  plaLea.  beami,  rafters  and  other  similar  articles    for  tfae  cs» 
ttruclion  ot  buildings,  and  in  wire,  nails,  screws  and  plpc^:    tine,   eaWanized  aai 
corrugated  in^n,  tin  and  lead  in  fheei4,  asbe9tnSi  tar  paper^  tites,  slate  aad  athtr 
material  for  roohng;  co[^per  in  tiara,  plates    nails  and  Krcx*?:  copper  and  lead  pt«: 
t^Hckt,    Arc    bricks,    cement^    lime,    artiliciu    stone,    paving   tiW,    marbtc   and    euef 
Clones  in  rouj^h,  dressed  or  polished,  and  other  earthy  materials  used  iq  baQdiaK 
windmills;  wire,  plain  or  harbedi  for  feni^TS,  with  lionks.,  »iaples,  nails^  and  timam 
artlck4  v,a^  in  the  conttruction  of   f«ncrs;   tdeffrapH  wire  and   tele^nphie,  tdfr 
ptujnic  and  electrical  apparatus  of  all  kind^  for  communication  and  lUnnuBatMa; 
wood  and  lumber  of  a.ll  kind.<t  for  bnildine.  in  lo£s  or  pieces,  beams,  rafterm,  bIiiAil 
bMlfda.  ahinirlcs,  fliKtrinjc,  joi^if,  wooden  nnuse«,  motinied  or  unmounted.  «ai|  mota- 
■ory  pans  of   buildings:;    cooperaKe   of  aJI    kinds,   indudins  staves,    headian  ani 
faoOpg,    bancti    and    bo.\e*.    mounted    or    unmounted:    mAterUU    for    sliipbsul^BC; 
boat*  and  lighters;  school  furniture,  blackboards,  and  other  articia  eachislvelf  for 
the  use  of  schools;  books,  bound  or  unbound,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  printed 
matter,  and   paper  for  printinR  newspapprs;   {>rintrrs     inks  of  all   color*.    ryp«,   lead* 
and  all  accessories  for  priotinf;  sacks,  cmpty^  f«r  packinn  «;isar;  gold  and  nircr 
coin  and  bullion. 

SCTHEDDU    B. 

Articles  to  be  fedmhted  into  the  Dominican  llepuhlic  mt  a  r#dQction  of  dwtj  of 

»j  per  tentuiM: 

Mcatft  not  included  in  Schedule  A  and  meat  products  of  a^l  kinds,  except  1ar4: 
butter,  cheew.  and  condcflised  or  canned  mjlk;  fi«h  and  shrlltiih.  aalled.  dric^ 
smoked,,  pickted  or  preserved  in  cans;  fruits  and  'vegetables.  fr»b,  canned,  dried. 
pickled  fir  preserved;  manufactures  of  iron  and  «te*?li  fiingl*  or  mixed,  not  tnctuiM 
ID  ScheduV  A;  cotton,  manuifacturedl,  spun  or  twiiited,  and  in  fabrics  of  all  kinds., 
woven  or  knit,  and  the  s-amc  fabrics  mixeiJ  with  other  vr^eiaMe  or  animal  Abers 
in  -ahich  Cotton  i*  the  equal  or  jrreater  comfmnrfit  part.;  hoots  and  sho«s  in  whote 
Or  in  part  of  leather  or  %kin4;  pajier  for  writinf;.  in  enveloiv^,  ruled  oe  blank  *'™*% 
wall  paper,  paper  for  wrapping  and  packinR.  for  ci^reiies,  in  carctboard.  baaA*  MHl 
b»ti,  sandpaper  and  paATehoard ;  tin  plate  and  nnwtrc  for  arts,  inditxtriei  «ad 
domestic  uses;  CDrdasc  rope  and  twine  oi  all  kinds;  oianufictures  oi  wood  of  ill 
hinds  not  embraced  in  Schedule  A.  including  wooden  ware,  implements  for  hoitao- 
hold  use,  and  furniture  in  whrtlc  or  in  pari  of  wood. 

And  that  the  Government  of  the  l>ominican  Republic  has  further  provided 
that  the  laws  and  repulsiion^  adofhied  lo  iirotcct  ita  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  ■■ 
the  declarations  and  proof  that  ihe  artictcis  named  in  the  for^Hoinu  schedules  afc 
the  product  or  manufacture  of  tlae  L'nlted  Stales  of  Amesica.  shall  place  no  undtte 
restrictic>ns  on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any  additional  charsea  tft  fees  therefor  on 
the  articles  imported.  , 

And  whereas  the  *pecial  plenipotenti^iry  of  (he  L'niled  Slates  has,  by  wy 
direction,  given  ^iHurance  to  the  envciy  cstmoniinsry  and  minister  pl^nipot^liafy 
of  the  IJomimcan  Republic  ai  \Vai.hiop<.in  that  this  action  of  the  CQvemmem  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  BtartinR  exemption  of  duti"  to  (be  pfaduct*  and  manU' 
factarcs  of  the  Unit«l  States  ot  America  on  their  impofiaiion  into  the  Donitniean 
iLepiibtic.  is  accepted  »i  m  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congresa  as  act  forth 
In  section  3  of  uid  act-  .      «      .  n      ■■ 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  ln»t  I.  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  tne 
United  State*  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the  tariff 
Uws  of  the  Dominican  Republic  lo  be  made  public  (or  the  information  of  the 
dtUens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


In  1«9timojir  fr1iet#Dr,    I    have   hrrcunto  set  toy   hand   and   caused   the  tieal   of 
the  United  Stiie^  10  b^  nJHxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  VVubinj^iun,  this  first   diy  of  AufrUit,  one  thousand  eiglit 
hundred  and  nincty^ne,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  LnJtcd  Stu 
the  one  hundred  and  sixieentta. 
[Seal.] 
Bj  the  President: 

William  F.  Whahtos, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Slate. 

SANTO  D0MING0.1 


Year  trtding  June  3a — 


1&88, 

1890. 
1B91. 
1893. 

1894. 

;lp: 


pojlurt. 

1 .459.39^ 
1.454, j6i 
1,9s  J -01 J 
i,6io,j6q 
3,293.748 
2.J96.JJS 

J.4,JilO,&S3 

-3.309  ■«-« 


Expfirts 
from  U.  S. 


Dolhrt. 

ijt  80,01  p 
9  50.' J  7 

]  1019.450 
J.  143,475 
],  706, 64-1 
1.^6 1. 06 J 
1,064.116 
t,o9B,fijS 


^Treaty  period  Scplemher  t,  idgt-Auguet  37.  1B94. 

VI. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  ETC.;  SIGNED  FEBRUARY 

].  tSgj. 

B¥  THE  FixiiDiKT  pr  Tuir  Unitu)  Sti^tbs  or  AunicA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

"Whrreas,  parsu&nt  to  nection  3  of  the  act  of  Con^eaa  approved  Octolier  i, 
iSiQ^i,  entitleu  An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalise  duUei  on  imports.  And 
for  qtbcr  purpaK^,"  the  atte^ition  uf  the  Government  of  Great  Dritain  was  cmlled 
to  th«  action  of  the  Congress  i>i  the  United  States  of  Ameriea.  with  a.  view  10 
tecitre  rccip'rocal  trade,  in  declaring  the  articles  enumerated  in  »id  section  j  to  ht 
v^-einpt  frotn  duty  upon  tlieir  imDort3,tioii  iiito  th^  Ucilttd  Stat^^  of  Ani<Hcaj, 

And  wliert^^s  the  mvay  rKiiraardinary  and  ininlsier  plenifiotentiDry  of  Gr«St 
Britain  at  Washington  has  catnnuinicali:d  to  the  Secretary  of  Stalf  Ibc  fact  thai, 
in  view  of  the  act  of  Congress  ab^wc  cited^  the  Cavernm^nt  of  Great  Britain  has. 
by  due  legal  enactment,  authoriced  the  admission,  from  and  oft*r  Febmnry  j,  1897, 
Df  the  articles  in  merchandise  named  in  the  following;  ichcdulca,  on  the  termi 
■uted  Ihereinr  into  the  BritiAb  coltiiitet  of  Trinidad  (which  includei  Tobago). 
Barbados,  the  L«fward  Island^  (tonsisiittg  of  tht  inlands  ot  Antigua,  Mondierratk 
Saint  ChristDpher,  Nevis,  Dominica,  with  their  respective  dcpendencira,  and  the 
Vir^n  Itlands),  (he  Windw.ird  Islanda  (caniiatlng  of  St.  LuCia,  St.  VititiCht,  and 
their  dependencies,  but  cxtlui'ive  of  Grenada  and  it«  dcpendencicaj;  and  into  fht 
colottr  of  British  Guiana  on  and  after  AfHI  i,  189a: 

Tailc  No^  i. — AmicAits  TO  BaiTlilH  Gl'ia.va.  TaiNiDAD  anD'  Toiaco,  BAamaDOSr 

TUK    X-KKWAKIl    I&LAND3j    AND    TIIK    WlKDWABU    I^LAHHS.,     ElCfrTITJG    TUK 
laLAMD  or  GlKflAOA. 

SCHIDVLT  A. 

Artlctea  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  custoiai  duty  and  any  other  national,  colonial., 
or  manicipal  charged: 

AnimalB,  alive;  to  include  only  asses,  ahecp,  goata,  hon.  and  poultrr,  and 
horses  far  brccdi/iK;  beet,  iincludiTii;  lungues,  Kmokcd  and  dri^d;  beef  and  iitirlc 
preserved  it)  can§.i  Ltltinif  fur  mach:neryr  uf  leather,  canvaa,  or  iadia  rubber;  baati 


t 
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pn4  Ucht^r*;  tiook*.,^  boanj  or  un.bonn4,  pampUda,  ftfipapLfSL,  sad  prHrtd  iMMt 

in  nil  Unrutnij  bont-*  *rvl  horns;  Ixitlk*  vt  gU**  or  *tooc  vrarr:  bnn^  mUkifb 
tnd  ilwrU;  pridf«9  vt  iraB.  ar  ww>d^  or  of  both  C:ornl>(n«d:  broom*,  tiniwibfi  P^ 
wbiflu'  of  DrMMD  «traw;  canJlct,  uUcrw;  carl*,  wsfont.  ca/-f,  Mmd  t>4rro««t  ■Ah  f 
wtttiODt  iprinn.  for  ordinary  TO»d>  md  ■.[i-icaltur^  u>c.  noL  includiax  vchtda  M' 
pt«Euufci  clofti^i  TTuntel  or  wall;  <:c*p|i«f,  brOnze^  Zinc,  mxid  I'CAd  article;  plain  !>' 
nickel-pLztcd,  for  induilrial  and  domestic  u(«s  and  for  building;  carton  wt*A  tad. 
(ti  products;  cruciblci  and  melting  poti  of  all  Vind^;  egc*;  fertiU*cr*  Af  ill  fas^ 
natural  and  AUi6dai:  fish,  irtsb  or  en  ic«,  nnd  u^lmon  and  oT^tcn  ta  cuu;  EAM 
Bppiratui  of  kII  kindf:  fruits  and  vcffctablc*.  fmh  ind  dried,  wbcn  noC  c«bm 
lintied.  «r  bottled;  gut  fijtlurc^  And  pi]>e»:  (old  atid  ulver  coin,  of  ib«  United  Som 
and  bullion;  h.*t  and  ttraw  for  foragt;  bi>i4»««  q(  wood,  complete;  iee;  uiilinatfccT 
and  gutta-^fcha  g^oodi,  incJudinB  water-proof  dolhias  made  wbolly  or  n  |a(i 
thereof'  im^ilcincnis,  uimsila,  BniTtooli  for  arriotlTurc,  «xclitsiT«  of  rullnii  Mit 
forlu;  lampa  «nd  Utittrni;  lime  of  all  kinds:  locomotives^  railway-  rolUof  itcdk 
failt.  railwBv  tje«,  and  all  maierialf  and  appliances  far  ratlwraya  and  tramwii^ 
marble  or  *labaslcr,  in  tlie  rouib  or  Kjuareii,  •orked  oe  e:arved,  for  btitldiat  9^ 
f^K*  or  monuiiiviit^i  medicinal  extract*  and  prcpa.ratioTi«  nf  aJ|  kind*.  iiwIoaiBi 
proprietary  or  patent  medicinei,  but  cxcluiivc  of  quinine  or  pr^parationa.  ot  q^djotf^ 
opium,  E*'^8^<  und  bban^^i  px^K-r  ai  xJJ  icinda  for  printiag;  paper  of  wood  or  «Tt» 
for  wrippinK  and  paiVinR.  includiAfc  KurTace  coated  or  sI^^^m:  pbotoffraphic  tppa- 
ralua  and  chrtnicali:  printer*'  ink,  al]  colun;  printing  pmmea,  Tyrie*.  rul^,  if*v%. 
and  all  acccfwrics  fir  pi-intingi  qiiickailver ;  reMn,  tar,  ptich^  and  tiarpentinc;  u* 
MwinV  machine*,  and  all  partt  #nd  atee'!S<3ries  ihereof^  BhipbuiEdinf  loalcrtalt  i'  ' 
acccaiarica  of  all  kinds,  whrn  used  >n  tlie  ponsiMJCtion,  equipment,  or  ttju'i  ~' 
VFHcli  or  boats  of  any  kind,  except  rope  and  cordag^e  of  all  kinds,  ittcJudina  '•i.'t 
rop«:  ttarch  of  indian  com  or  maiie:  Ateim  and  power  enEinc^.  and  nuchinev 
machinery^  and  apparatui^  whether  atauonary  or  portable,  worlced  by  power  >^r  h) 
hand,  for  agriculture,  irnRation,  miring,  the  arlf  and  induitries  at  all  kiftdtt  ana 
all  nccTiiary  parli  and  applianEe*  for  the  cTectian  or  repair  the^rcof  ar  Ibe  eo*- 
munication  of  mritive  power  thereto;  atram  boilers  And  vtranii  pipes;  ctUpb4r;  Mi 
bark  ot  all  Vindi,  whtile  or  fioun'J;  teleRTapb  wire,  telecnphic.  telephonic,  and 
eicelrical  appnralui  and  BppliancCi  of  all  kiiidn  for  communicaiJon  or  illumiiulii-fi. 
Iren,  plants«  vine*,  and  iiced*  and  graint  of  all  kinds,  for  propagation  or  cultivili<Mi; 
Tarniib^  not  eonuinfng  apiritc;  wall  pap>er»;  walcbu.  when  not  caaed  in  gotd  <st 
ailver;  and  watch  movemcm*  iinc>»«dj  water  pipei  of  all  classes,  nuteriaTa,  and 
dimeiuioni:  wire  for  fence*,  with  the  hoaia,  ctapica,  nails,  and  itae  like  appliincet 
for  fuieninf  the  aaitie;  yeait  cake  and  baking  powders;  2inc.  iiq,  and  lead,  in  alferts, 
BibcPtuK  and  Tar  pap«r,   for  roofinR. 

tt  ia  understood  that  the  packaeca  or  covennRt  in  which  the  ■.rtfdrv  nmmed  Hi 
the  forcfloiTiE  wbcdule  are  itnrK>ned  frhall  be  free  oi  auty  if  tbcjr  4re  uiua.]  and 
proper  for  (be  puriHMc. 

ScttEDULE  B. 
Article*  I0  he  admitted  at  so  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  the 
respeciivr  custom*  iiriff  now  in  force  in  each  of  «aid  colonies: 

Il4con  and  bacon  hama;  boot  I  4n4  fthocH  made  wholly  or  in  j^art  of  leather: 
bread  and  biKUit;  cbeeKj  lard  and  its  compouuds^  oiule);  oleoDurBarine:  abooka 
and  Btavet, 

SCHitM;t.c  C. 

AHicle*  to  h*  sdfflitteil  at  aj  per  cent,  ceducticn  of  the  duty  dr«ignaE«d  in  0m 
respective  customi  tariff  now  rn  force  in  each  of  aaid  coiomei; 

Berf,  salted  or  pickled;  com  or  niiii»c*  coirn  meal;  flour  of  wbeatj  luTnber  of 
pilch  pine.  In  rau?h  or  4>repared  for  byildinEii;  petroleum  and  its  prodticta,  cntje 
or  refined;  pork,  ajltcd  or  pickled;  wheat.    ,    ,   ,       ^  ,,  , 

It  n  underilood  that  Nu,  4  01  this  *clien«le  shall  not  apply  to  the  colony  of 
Trioidxd.  but  it  i*  rtipulatcd  that  the  duty  on  flour  in  said  colony  shall  noi  «c««d 
71  cents  per  harrel.  .  -  .    .     ,        ^     j      t       , 

And  thtt*  the  Governnieflit  of  (jreat  Eritflim  has.  by  due  legal  enactment,  author- 
ked  the  admission,  from  snd  after  February  i.  189*.  of  the  art)cle»  or  mercbaadiw 
named  in  the  follQwinu  scbedulrs,  on  the  term*  stated  therein,  into  the  BritiKti  colony 
of  Jamaica  and  its  dependcnciea: 

Tabie  No.  3.— Apflicabli  to  tub  Cavom  ow  jAHaiOfc  *md  iw  DBVEHpncrn. 
ScncDtiLc  A. 
Artlclet  lu  he  admitted  free  of  all  customs  duty  and  any  ofher  natioiul, 

***^  "Animals,  "alive,  and  poultry;  beef,  including  toflpies.  «t!iOk*d   and  dried 


Kvcrn.  H 

ted;   beef     H 
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and  pork  preserved   in  canf-   belting-  for  machinery,  of  leslher,  cHnvas,  or  indii 
ra>--h«r;  baals  and  ligkticrE;  books,^  tound  or  ULibuUddr  uftmphJcU,  ncwapdpcrfi,  and 

Erinlcd  matter  in  bM  languages;  boticA  and  tiomai  buttfes  of  glAU  or  stont  wact; 
ran,  middlinit!:^,  iin4  shorts;  bridges  of  irun  or  wuod.  or  of  botb  cbrubtned;  brooms, 
b^U-^h4^jt  and  W'hiakb  of  broom  strilw;.  caudLci),  tallow;  carts,  wagona,  cars,  and  bar- 
TOWi>,  with  or  wuhout  springs,  for  ordinary  mtdi  and  ngncultural  u«t,  not  indudine 
vcbiclea  of  pleasure;  cuxil  and  coke;  tilockd,  luantcl  nt-  wall;  cattDH  seed  And  iti 
pruducts,  to  iiii;Iude  meal,  meal  i;ak<»  oil,  and  coUolcnc;  cruciblea  and  melting  pots 
of  all  kinds:  dTpwing*,  pamtingn,  t^nE^^vintiis,  litliiograpbai  and  phutogravbs:  egRs; 
fertilizers  of  all  Vinda,  nyiural  and  a,rtii'icial;  6sh,  Treat  or  on  ice,  and  oysters  in 
cnns;  lishinE  apparatus  of  all  kiiida;  fruilH  and  vegetables,  frcah  and  dried,  wben 
not  canned,  tinned,  or  buttled;  gas  lixture»  and  pipes;  gild  and  tilver  coin  of  the 
United  Stairs  and  bullinn;  liay  and  straw  for  forn^;  bouses  of  wood,  complete^ 
ice:  india-rubber  and  ^tia-percha  guods,  including  waterproof  clothing  niade  wholl^ 
or  ill  put  tlieTcof;  itDijIcni'cntB,  utunsits,  And  tuot^  for  agmulturc,  eAcluAive  of 
cutlas^eA  and  JorUs;  iron,  galvanized;  iron  fi>r  roofing;  lamp^  and  lanterns,  not 
exceeding  id  sMIIingt  each  in  value;  lime  of  all  kinds;  locomoiiveji,  railway  rolling 
stock,  rails,  railway  lies,  and  all  materials  and  amdiance*  for  railways  »nd  trajn- 
Wd^:^;  marble  or  ala^^aier,  in  the  tuugh  oc  sqiiiircd,  worked  or  carved,  for  bLiilding 
puriH^acs  lit  Mi^numentG;  paper  of  «ll  kind»  f^if  printing;  paper  of  u-ood  or  straw 
for  wrapping  and  packing,  includine  euri'acc-eoatcd  or  glaieJ;  pholoerapbii;  appai*- 
aluK  and  chemicals;  printers*  ink,  ail  colors;  printing  presses,  types,  mlea,  «pat;eft, 
and  all  accessaries  fojr  printing;  proprietary  or  patctit  medicines,,  rei:ointnendi:d  by 
ibcir  proprietors  an  calculated  to  cnrc  diwasc  or  alleviate  pain  in  the  burnan  ^iib- 
jeut,  quickflilvtrr;  resin,  lar,  pitchy  and  turpentine;  sewing  machines,  and  all  parli 
■Dd  Bccessorie*  thereof;  bhipuiiildrng  muteriaJ<i  and  acccssorica  of  atl  kinds.,  when 
uflcd  in  tbe  cmiBtruction.  cciuipmcnt.  or  repair  of  vessels  or  boats  of  any  kind,  ritccpt 
rope  and  cordage  of  all  kind^,  including  wire  rope*  and  subject  to  iptcJlic  reguilations 
to  avoid  abu^c  in  iht  importaiioiii;  shooks  and  staves;  aurcli,  of  indian  corn  or 
maize;  Steam  and  power  em^incs  and  niacbines,  machinery,  and  apparnlus,  whether 
atationary  or  portaSjIc,  worked  by  power  gr  by  liand,  fof  agriculture.  irriHa'ion, 
mifiing,  the  arts  and  industries  of  si]  kind&.  and  all  neceatary  parts  and  appTiancea 
for  the  erectit^n  or  repair  thereof  or  the  communication  of  motive  power  thereto; 
£tc:Hm  boilers  j^nd  steam  pipc£;  frugar,  refined;  sulphur;  tallow  and  animal  greaKij 
tan  bark  of  all  kinds,  whole  or  groiind;  telegraph  wiri;,  telesfaphic,  telephonic,  and 
electricikl  app.iratus  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  for  cummunicalion  or  illuminatiDn; 
tr^B,  plants,  ^ines,  and  seed^  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  for  propagation  or  cultivation; 
varnian,  not  containing  spirits;  wall  papers:  watches,  whcrt  nut  eased  in  gold  or 
stiver,  ind  watch  moventenii,  uncaicd;  water  pipei  of  all  classes,  materials,  and 
dimensit'ns;  wire  for  fences,  with  the  hooks^  stajites,  nails,  and  thi;  like  appliance* 
for  fastening  the  same;  yeast  cake  and  baking  fiowdera;  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  in 
sheets,  asbcstiis  and  tar  paper,  for  roo^ng. 

T(  is  understood  that  t^e  packages  or  coveringi  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoins  schedule  arc  imported  sh^ll  be  trtt  of  duty  if  (hey  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

ScHKouLa  B. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  so  per  cent,  r^duetioo  of  the  duty  designated  in  tliB 
customs  tariff  now  in  force:  , 

Bacon  and  bacon  bams;  bread  and  biscuit;  ibultcr;  cheese;  lard  and  its  corti' 
pounds 

Lumber  of  phch  pine,  in  rough  or  prepared  for  buildings,  to  be  reduced  to  g 
•hilUiiea  |>er  l.ooo  feet. 

SCRlDUT-a  C 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  jj  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  tll« 
customs  tariff  now  in  force; 

Beef,  salted  ar  pickluj;  corn  and  rnidie;  corn  meal;  oats;  petroleum  and  its 
products,  crude  or  mfined;  pork,  salted  or  pickled;   wheat. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  Statt  has.  by  my  direction,  given  the  Sssurance 
lo  (he  ^nvoy  extraordinnry  ^nd  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  at  Wash- 
inflton  that  this  action  of  the  (lovernmirnt  of  Great  Urtlain  in  granting  remisxions 
*nd  alterations  of  duties  in  the  British  colonies  above  mentioned,  is  accepted  as  a 
due  reciprocity  for  the  aetion  of  Congress  as  set  farth  in  section  ]  of  said  act. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  1,  Rcnjamin  Harrison,  Prefiidcni  of  the  L'niled 
States  of  Amcriea,  have  caused  the  above  staled  tnodthcations  of  the  tariff  Uw4  of 


*  Th«  itnpcrtation  of  books  is  subject  to  the  provisiom  of  eopyrleht  Uvfi. 


L. 


4S4  REaPROCITY 

tW  aCorvMid  Bntidi  oolonics  to  be  m»Ae  pabKc  for  tW  inforanctxm  of  Ae  dliaai 
«t  tke  Ignited  StUct  of  Ancncm. 

In  tn«iiiK»n5-  wkervof,  I  haw  bereimto  set  nr  hmd  aad  CJiaaffd  d«  aol  <rf  dc 
Vit)t«d  Sta*t»  tc  be  aft»d. 

TVww  at  tbv  citf  «f  WasikiiaCKn,  tins  firat  uar  01  Fctew7.  oaie  theoand  ope 
k«T»dTT^  and  aitiMy-i«vt.  atii  of  tbc  IndepFBdencc  of  A*  Vnned  Saaoea  of  Aaeica 
tW  <t«ie  bondrcd  and  sisttceth. 

Ft  tW  rtrwdrfrt; 


^^  f  Mil  »j^i  ^  ■  a  ^a*  ■   -  ■■■ 


*»» iAii^fc  -..-Tn^3^ 

>Mlfr                                                ♦.t^iS:  ~.Mi^jn« 

^*•^               ♦ou*^*?  i  7«k?« 

»•©;                        •i«3-Ma  ^Jft5*.'?*= 

i»»t                            *JftS-»«  -.  X3^-9»^ 

tfttaf                                     i-jiafc-T"*  s.j»Bik*-5 

><(»«                   ♦.s=5*"'t  i^'*.-^« 

)ftl^  ...  ij^-..**!!*  -..^CS*!?: 

»»■•»    .                                    5,^1*,*^  -.-:,».-f«5 

lUlt*-  >  KM   tfSt  *  ,?»S*?» 


-a  aan  zy»      Lijusr 


*HT  -ma**-    *•    *^  "^^  ■"-"     "    ~      -*t.'    »"■    "-■ 

yrr-*."~i««.     ■"    "***.    ■«•--.-.•         I     *:    i-vr—      *--.-;    ^-^rr    =:"•■=    ^«fS-    s^.r-SBtv.'K   isw 

IK-    ,   -;t«,    ^:.,*p.     \      -^TV-k.-.. 

^^»^~^^     *.■-    r-.     ju'^>»«-"-*    •■''■     *^'    .   -  **.    >5*-*-  A-rr?-'.::.    T"»^^     -     ^T    esTf    "  ■ 

Ac     las'*     ^••Wk'-T^^-.     a-    .    --  ■•rx-.-.-it     T-.-s^  —    *- 
Wff>^     TLi^^     ^      T\w"-**v— V     i--      ----      ;-     ,-^•-1--.-       -. - 

»—."««>.     •      Tv-rHL'-w-?*      -.*.n»v     —     rte      -.-..■-«   :v    *.-«•■.•«£•*».     Tv>r»aa:    Sbk.' 
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tools  and  implnncnts*  [tiachintry  of  all  kinds,  mcLudin;  sewing  miichinrv  and 
Kparaw  or  extra  part<  fiit  ilir  situ*:  miterials  of  all  kinda  for  th«  coTiitrnction  and 
cc)ui()iii'FQt  gf  raiJTDiitd^i  malcriiils  of  all  kinds  for  tbe  construction  and  operation  of 
(ckgraiihic  und  telcp'fianit!  lines;  (xateriaU  of  aU  kinds  tor  lighting  by  electricity 
and  gaa;  niat^:rialK  «f  aH  kinds  for  the  construction  of  wJiarvci;  apparatus  for 
distilling  liqimra;  wood  of  all  kmda  lor  building,  in  trunks  or  [liecea,  beams,  rafiers. 
jilanks,  boards,  «hingl«»t  or  flooring:  m'oodcn  staves,  head?  and  hoops,  and  barrela 
and  buxca  fur  ruacking,  mopntc^d  or  m  pieces;  houses  of  wood  or  iron,  complete  or  in 
I^arts;  wa^una,  carts^  and  cnrriai[e$  of  all  kinds;  barrels,  casks,  and  tanks  of  iron 
for  water;  tubes  of  iron,  and  all  otber  aCce&Borics  neceasary  far  water  supply;  wire, 
barbed,  and  etaplea  for  fences;  plates  at  iroq  for  huildmg  purpK>se»;  mineral  ore^i 
kcttlea  of  iron  tor  making  salt;  IcetiLea  of  iron  tct  making  sugar;  molds  for  mAking 
SUgai';  gU^B  for  inimTig  purposes;  furnaces  and  inslrunienis  fur  assaj-ing  mculs^ 
AclentiJic  instrumental  models  of  machinery  and  building's;  boats,  ligbtera,  tackle. 
scichnrB.  ehAin*,  ({irtlinc*,  sails,  ao4  all  other  articles  for  veswlii  to  be  used  in  tbe 
purt4,  lakcfr,  und  rivers  vt  liic  Rapublic:  printtng  matenaU,  including  presaca^  tvpe, 
ink,  ^nd  all  otber  acceji-'K»rie&;  printed  books,,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  bouna  or 
unbound,  mapi,  phuto^raphs,  printed  fnuaic,  and  paper  for  music;  paper  for  print- 
ins  newspapers;  quicksilver;  todeMones ;  bops;  sulphate  of  quinine;  geld  and  stiver, 
in  bsr»,  du3t.  or  coin:  samples  of  merchandise  the  duties  on  which  do  not  exceed  %i. 

It  is  uudcrsiood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoing  schedules  are  imported  sball  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

And  thflt  the  Oovtrrnnient  of  Salvador  ha«  further  stipulated  that  the  laws  and 
regulations.  Adopted  to  protcet  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  ibt  declarations 
and  proof  thai  the  articles  nained  in  tbe  foreBoinn  schedule  are  the  product  or 
manufaciurc  of  tlic  United  States  of  America,  shall  impose  no  additional  charges 
on  th«  importer  nor  undue  restrictions  on  the  articte^  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  hti,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  envoy  exrraorditiary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Salvador  at  Wajhingion 
th^t  thts  action  of  the  Government  ot  Salvador  iu  uraniiug  rrcedora  of  duties  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  Impurtatiun 
■  nt'j  Salvador,  and  iu  stipulating  for  a  more  complete  reciprocity  arrangement,  ii 
accepted  as  a  due  rcci|j>TCi¥ily  for  the  action  tfi  Congress  aa  set  forth  in  section  3 
of  <aid  act. 

Mow,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  Unite4 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the  tariff  laws  of 
Salvador  to  be  made  public  for  tbe  iuformaiion  of  the  citizens  of  tbe  United  State* 
of  America. 

In  lestiinoTiy  whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  set  my  band  and  uiue4  th«  CQ*!  af  the 
United  Stales  to  be  alSxed. 

Done  at  the  chy  of  Wasbingion.  (his  thirty  f^rst  day  cif  December,  one  thoti'ianil 
eigbt  hundred  and  ninety-one,  und  of  the  Jndepeadenee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  BJAlccnth. 

iaCAL.]  BiMJf.  HjUBl8D.T. 

ty  Ihe  President: 
^        Jahu  G.  Buini, 

Sfcfttary  of  Statt. 

SALVADOR.1 


Year  ending'  June  30- 


iBM.-.. .,..., , 

iSSv 

1894 , 

iBgi...  .,.,......<..*,...,.,.........,,..,.......;,. 

iBga 

>*93 

J|»4' . " 
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IJII:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.  *  Treaty  period  J'ebTusry  i*  iSgz-August  271  ilg^. 


vnL 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  VICAJL^Cl  A;  SIGNED  MAltCIl  18,  i«»j. 

BT    THK   FftSUI«KT  W    TKK  L'XITIB   StAT^   OT    AmSKICA. 

A  PBOCLAIL^TION. 

y^wit  ponBwt  to  £cctk>D  5  o<  cfec  act  oi  Caiicn.ji  ^i»«u>tJ  OcMber  t.  !•» 
«MfU«l  "'Am  ad  la  mlucv  ;fac  it.rtnme  tad.  rmtatne  dancs  oo  iapara.  aai  a* 
4Ckw  purpnw.K."  thv  Secretu?  of  Sttic  «f  At  Uaaftcd  ScflAa  wC  AaMrica  ««■ 
Wiralrd  to  ikv  CoweroiKnt  at  Nicua«n  ike  arti—  •£  ikc  C^^^m*  sI  Ae  Uv^e' 
Sanii  «f  AMtrica.  witk  •  viev  to  Mcvrc  raopmat  ln^i.  m  Jfrlariaa  «ke  «fklD 
«wWHraic4  m  Hid  Hctioa  j  M  be  cscafi  firw  ^qr  fa*  dbcir  iHaarttBMB  aAi 
tte  Vwtcd  StiftB  si  Anerks: 

at  WuluMCtoa  haa  mmmiiniriiril  u  thr  S«J«tiay  atf  ScMc  ^^  fact  -»—*_  te  ■«•- 
motr  for  tke  ■ifaiiiini  isto  ite  CaiMd  Staaca  •<  ^trici  fnm  W  aS  ^ty  •< 
uhe  artKin  cawBeadte4  «b  akcmm  t  *f  aaiiA  act.  Ae  ri    ruMiat  «f  Xuv^Bia  sA. 

a^m  k^  ■iiiwl.  a^  fmaCalt  4ntT  fras  a^  ^kr  A»nt  xsTsC  aiv 

SllMliiHC  ackcAklt^  »i»»*iMl  tlkac  tke  tamm  te  tbc  pvadaEt  «C  «fe  C*ted  S^IO: 
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Done  »t  the  (citjf  of  Waalimgton,  tliis  twelfth  day  of  March,  anr  thousand 
eight  hundred  ind  nirfty-two.  and  of  the  Independence  of  ihe  Uniied  Siilh  of 
Acderick.  the  one  hutidred  and  sixtcealh. 

[SEAL]  B«KJ.    BAtllWH, 

By  the  PrctideQt: 

WlLtlAW  F_  Wmartun, 

Acting  Sentftary  cf  State. 

NICARAGUA,! 


ye»f  ending  June  sib — 


1893- 


LiM  ports 

into  U.  S. 

ftain- — 


Exports 

[rom  U.  S. 

to— 


Di>thrt. 

I,7't7.i46 
1,655,640 
ii705+'96i 
1.6S7.S73 
t, 400, 9^6 

1 ,262.701 
[,095,865 


937, OJJ 

1, 009,6^7 
^373. 019 
1.692,942 
1.307.179 
937i*59 
9JS.t4' 
1. 073.467 
t.»6g,oi5 
T,  190.695 


■Treaty  period  Mareb  ]2»  iBga-Auguit  27,  1894. 

SECIPROCITY  WITH  GUATEMALA;  SIGNED  MAY  r8.  1892. 

Bt   the    PlUtDEKT  or  THE    VttltEi}    StA,tZi   OF  AMEKICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WherrJS,  puTStunt  la  '^crtiati.  3  nf  llie  ael  of  ConEreBS  approved  OctO'ber  t,  tSqO', 
rntiiled  "An  acK  lo  reduce  (he  icvcfme  and  equaJiie  duties  on  importi,  ind  for 
Other  purpoAeK,"  the  Serreiiry  b'f  State  of  the  United  Siale«  of  Ainerica  cooi^ 
municated  lo  the  Government  of  GualenMlo,  ttic  action  of  Ihe  ConKre^a  of  ilic 
United  States  of  America,  wjih  9  view  la  secure  reciproeal  trade,  in  declarini?  the 
prtirle*  ennmeraled  in  Aftid  section  3  to  be  exeupt  ffotn  duty  U[K«n  llieir  importatLoQ 
into  the  United  States  of  Amerii^a; 

And  wber«ai  the  imvoy  eKtraanlinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  CuateniDla 
at  Waahinglpn  has  communieafred  to  the  Secretary  of  lst4t*  the  fact  that,  in  reci- 
procity for  the  admisaion  into  the  United  States  oi  America  free  of  all  duty  uf 
tbe  articles  enumeraled  in  aeclion  3  of  s^id  act.  the  Government  of  Guiitrmala  will, 
hy  due  legal  enactment  ot  the  National  Congress  of  that  Republic,  admit,  free  uf 
all  duty,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  said  pasaafle  of  the  said  act  by 
the  Congreti  of  Guatemala,  inlu  all  the  established  pottt  nf  entry  uf  thai  Repubtii^ 
the  article;^  of  mcrcbAndiic  named  in  the  Hjllowin^  Kiiedule.  pruvided  that  th« 
aame  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  blalcs: 

SCIIEIIIILX 

of  articles  the  product  ot  manuraciure  pf  the  Uijited  States,  to  tw  admitted  inta 
Guatetnala  free  of  all  cuiiioma  dutiet,  dA*l  uf  any  n^iionAl  or  mutiicijiAl  dues,  a.nd 
national   [.>ort  charii;e&. 

Live  antmali;  iMirlcy.  com  or  maize,  and  rye;  corn  meal:  pntalocs.  pea^.  and 
bean&i  frc^b  vegelaM«;  rict;;  hay  and  irtrsw  for  foraue:  tar,  pHch,  rt^sin,  turpen< 
tine,  and  aaphalt;  cutton.  cced  oil.  and  other  products  of  Haid  need:  (|uichiilvcr; 
mineral  coal;  guano  and  other  ferttlizers;  lumber  and  timher.  in  the  rottgh  or  pre- 

t fired  for  hmldinir  piirfiosesi  huuw!  of  wuud  or  ifon,  complete  or  in  purt*;  fire 
irifka,  limci  cement,  slungJes,  and  tiles  of  clay  or  glass  fur  ruu^ng  and  construction 
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«f  fiui]i]iiig<i;  marhir  in  xTabs,  colucons,  cornices*  door  ftnd  window  fcajaa  i^ ' 
fi>unitJLini,  and  dressed  ar  undTCS«:cl  marbtc  for  buildinfft:  piping  of  claj.  ^Ualim 
uiifflktcd,  for  aqueducts  and  seucrs',  wire,  pikin  dt  barbv*^,  far  fe-ncrs,.  wii]hte*kt 
And  itaplei  for  «ame;  jiriiiml  hooka,  hound  or  unbuund,  printed  musui.  ^4^ 
chfi-U.  ind  globes;  rnalcriatsi^  fr,r  the  constraction  and  ^uipmcnt  of  raihari; 
maicrial*  for  elmrical  Jluminaiion;  taai«rials  cxpr«ssiy  for  the  consmcties  «( 
whArvn;  anchort  and  bioiKiing  tjicltle;  railitijts  of  casi  or  wroushr  iron^  tulcn^i 
of  fzasi  or  ^rouizht  ifon;  window  blinds  of  wood  or  mcta];  iron  nrrplaccs  or  aknsi 
miehinMy,  including  steam  maciiiurry  for  agriculture  und  imoin^  and 
pim  of  the  fAcnc;  void  and  sivet,  tti  bullion,  du«t.  at  fo»n. 

It  is  understood  ttat  tin  packa^ci  or  vovcrinfff  in,  which  tb«  artaclcs  d 

Ihr  forifKoing  schedule  ife  im|K>rt*d  shall  CRtcr  free  of  dutr  if  tlicy  are  ff«f*  mi 
firoprr  for  the  purtoae. 

And  wherc9$  the  (.riA'cmmrnt  of  Guatcmata  has  further  s^iipulated  tlkat  the  lin 
and  reffuiatiod*  adopted  to  protetl  its  revenues  and  prevent  fraud  in  tbe  dttJaf^CMi 
BTid  proof  thai  the  articfirs  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  arc  the  pttMt^et  « 
maiiufacturr  of  the  United  Staler  of  Anicrica  fihaU  impHHc  no  utiduc  nstrictfsa  «■ 
llir  irtiporler  and  n^  aJditionftl  ch^rpe^  oil  the  articles  toipoded; 

And  whcre^is  ihe  Secretary  of  Stjite  ha*,   by  my  directiort,   riTcn 

the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plcnipolrntizry  of  Ooatetnala  at  Wi  

thxt  this  action  of  the  (.lovefmnent  of  GuateftiaJa  in  granting  fre«4ofn  ^f  dfllati  M 
the  pn>ducYs  and  manufactures  cf  the  L'liited  Slates  of  America  on  cbeif  inyww 
tton  into  Guatemala  ii  accepted  u  a  due  reciprocitsr  for  tbe  aftioa  of  Congwaa  ai 
vet  forth  ir  section  3  of  said  act; 

And  wbereas  the  diplomatic  represen taiivfr  of  the  United  States  of  Aro^ca  at 
the  citr  of  CuHtemalA  lias  Lcea  advised  by  the  (loveninient  of  Guatemala  of  the 
paaufe  oa  Aptil  $ci,  1S02.  of  an  act  by  the  N'atiwul  CosfcrcM  of  tli4t  R^oU^ 
■pproving  the  commercial  arrangememi  conclgded  between  the  0)vemf&«qts  of  tlw 
two  Kcpublics,  and  of  tbe  issue  of  a  decree  adtnitting  on  and  aftei"  tt>c  jsth  da^  of 
May,  i9^r,  tbe  irtitles  mrntiiincd  in  the  »ho*e  scholulc.  beia«  th«  invdBCI  *t 
mattofatttire  of  the  United  States  ai  America,  into  the  port$  of  Gaat^nala  fi«a  «f 
■U  duli^  whataoever; 

Ni>Wv  ibercfoTTt  be  it  Vi^oaii  tbat  I,  BenjAmin  Harrison.  IVr  itfili ui  af  i^ 
United  States  of  America,  have  canc^d  the  above  staled  modtftcations  of  i1k  tmf 
laws  of  Guatemala  to  be  made  public  tQt  the  inforoiatiDii  of  the  cHiacBa  off  thi 
United  Stale*  cf  America. 

In  trsiLmony  whereai,  I  hate  bereuato  set  my  hand  aad  eauaeil  tbe  ^^  *|  At 
L^nited  Staiea  to  be  affixed. 

IVine  at  the  city  of  W&sbiAttaa.  this  eighteenth  daj  of  ^^^ITt  0(W  ihe^^ad 
eiicltt  handred  and  nfne(y-t«-o,  aod  of  the  ItuiffttiAtttrt  of  the  United  Sam  «{ 
America  the  one  faacidred  tod  suieentb. 

t»"i-l  Bmij.  RumiKMU 

By  the  President; 

Jauis  G.  BLaivi;^ 

Secrwtvry  cf  StmU. 


GUATEMALA,' 


Vcv  rnding;  June  y> 


«*U.  S. 


H 


WUeftta,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  ac*  of  Conprcss  approved  October  i, 
(BftOr  entitled  "Art  ^ct  to  reduce  tbc  rifven«*  ajid  etiualizc  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  UniLcd  States  of  America  com- 
manicBtcd  to  the  Government  of  Ifotiduras  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
5t4tc3  of  America^  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  decl&rtng  the  mrticlea 
enumerated  in  eaid  seeiion  j  ta  "be  exempt  from  duty  ui>on  Iheir  imiKirtatian  into 
the  United  I^tates  ot  America; 

And  wlicrcat  the  cDiisu I- general  gf  Htrnduras  at  New  Ygrk  has  communtcated 
to  the  Setrviary  Qf  State  the  fact  that,  iri  rcciprpcit^  iot  th«  admiKsiDn  into  the 
Un[l(?d  Slates  'ft  Amcrics  free  ot  all  duty  of  the  btUcIca  enumerated  in  section  3 
of  said  act,  the  Government  of  tlondurAs  will,  by  Legal  enactment  as  a  provisiGnu 
inea^cire  and  until  a  more  coinjjlcte  arrangempnt  may  be  negotiated  amd  put  in 
ofict4tion,  admit  tree  of  all  duty  from  and  after  May  jj,  iSgj,  into  all  t^e  e^tah- 
lijihcd  port!  of  entry  nt  Hnndnra?,  the  articles  ur  merchandise  named  in  the  follow- 
ing Khedule,  orovided  that  the  Bame  be  the  priMluct  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States. 

Schedule 

o{  ptoditfti  and  m&nufaclur«  from  th«  United  Stale;  which  the  RepnbUc  of  Ilon- 
duraa  iritl  admit  free  of  all  customs,  municipal,  and  any  other  hind  of  duty; 

Animals  for  hreeding  purpasrs;  coth*  rice,  barley,  and  rye;  beans;  hay  and 
filTsw  for  foroije;  frails,  frcslli;  prcnaratiuns  of  flour  in  bi-icutis,  crnckers  not  sweet- 
ened, Riacarom,  vermicelli,  and  taUarin:  coal,  mineral;  Roman  cement;  hydraulic 
time;  briclt»,  Jire  bricks,  tind  crucibles  tor  melting:  marble,  drcs-^ed,  for  furniture, 
$tatitei,  fountains,  gravestones,  and  building  puriioses;  tar,  veretahic  and  mineral ; 
ffuar.o  and  other  fertiltxeri,  natural  or  artificiiil;  piown  and  all  other  agricultural 
tool*  And  inipkuients;  machinery  of  all  kiud^.  Including  6<;wing  macbinCi,  and 
vrp^raie  or  extra  parts  for  t'he  same;  materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  and 
eiuir^ent  of  railroads.;  inst«rlak  of  all  kindft  for  the  eonstruction  and  oper^iton  nf 
tele^rraphic  and  Iclcphonic  lines;  malcrialsi  of  all  kindu  for  lighting  by  electricity  and 

fias;  materials  of  all  kinds  for  tlie  construction  of  wtiarves;  apparatus  for  di«trlling 
iflU'irs;  woods  of  all  kinds  for  building,  in  trunks  or  pieces,  beams,  raftcra,  planks, 
boards,  ihinKles,  or  ftoorine;  wooden  staves,  heads,  and  hoops,  and  barrels  and 
boxes  for  packing,  mourned  or  in  pieces;  houses  of  wood  or  iron,  cotnplcle  or  in 
parts;  wagon?,  carMi  and  carrfagci  of  all  kinds;  barTcls,  casks,  and  tanks  of  iron 
for  water;  tubes  of  iron  snd  all  other  accessories  necessary  for  water  supply;  wire, 
barbed,  and  stapks  for  fences;  plates  of  iron  for  building  purposes;  mineral  nres^ 
kettles  of  ifor  fut  tnakinj;  ^alt ;  sugar-ooilcrs:  molds  for  auj(ar;  puys  lor  mininig 
purnoscs^  fumnces  and  mstruijentb  fur  assaying  nictata;  scientific  instruments; 
models  of  machinery  and  buildings;  boats.  Lighten,  tackle,  anchors,  chains,  Hiri^ 
linf$,  sails,  and  all  nlher  articled  ftir  vessels,  to  he  used  in,  the  jMirts,  lake?,  and 
rivers  ot  the  Republie;  printing  materials,  including  presttes,  type,  ink,  and  all 
other  aeccasodey;  pririted  iKtokn^  pamphlcta,  und  newspapers,  ^und  or  unbound, 
maps,  pholQBrnpli?,  printed  mUsic,  and  paper  for  music;  paper  For  pKntin^  news- 
papers; quicksilver;  [odestones;  hopB;  5ulpnat«  of  <]uinine;  gold  and  silver  in  bars, 
dunt,  or  coin;  samples  of  merchandise  the  duties  on  'which  do  rot  exceed  Si- 
ll is  understood  (hit  (he  packaRes  or  covcrin^fs  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoing  schedule  arc  imported  shall  !w  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
projier  for  the  jmrpose. 

And  tlLat  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  further  stipulated  (ihat  the  Ijsw* 
and  regnlaiioflfl  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prc\i:nt  fraud  in  the  declarations 
and  proof  that  tlie  artialles  named  in  tbe  foregoing  &chedu!e  are  ibe  product  or 
manufacture  of  tkc  L'nilcd  Stiilcs  of  America,  shall  ifnpose  no  additional  cliorges 
on  the  importer  nor  undue  rcatrictionft  on  the  articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  Stale  has,  by  my  direction,  giveti  assurance  to 
the  consul-gt-ncral  of  Honduras  at  New  Vork  that  tkia  action  of  the  GAvemment 
of  ilondur^s  in  granting  freedom  df  duties  to  tlie  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Slates  nf  America  on  their  importation  into  Honduras,  and  irt  stipulating 
for  a  more  compilele  rrcipracily  &rran|{cmen|,  i:^  accepted  AS  a  due  fCCiprOtily  far 
the  action  of  Congreits  as  set  fonh  in  section  i  of  said  act. 

Now,    therefore,    be    it    known    ihat    I,    Benjamin    Harrison,    President   of    tlie 
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UniWd  SUt(s  of  Arti«ricii,  "have  ciiused  tbt  ahov«  dialed  nroj ificati^ns  of  lk«  i_ 
Iswi  of  Hfnidurms  lo  bt  made  public  tor  tbc  information  of  ihe  atizcni  «(  1 
Unfted  Stain  of  America. 

In  tcstimnnj*  whereof,  I  h^vc  hereunto  ici  my  hand  And  caused  the  *£*!  oi  Ac 
United  Statc»  to  \x  aSijccd- 

Dane  at  the  cit)>  »f  W'asliinston,  this  thirlit-lh  djy  of  April,  >o>nc  iliimiiMi 
eiRht  hqndred  ^nd  tiin^v-t^'o,  and  of  Ibc  Independence  of  the  L'Diteil  Si«ttf  »i 
Aincricj  the  one  hundred  and  tixteenth. 

rSEAL,!  BeKJ.    H«ttl90«. 

iiy  the  President! 

JaMU  G.    iiLAINK. 

HONDURAS.^ 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1B88 

1692 

1*95 
1898 


ImpoTU 

into    U.    S. 


959.331 

984.404 
l.'59.S9T 

672.312 
77«,«44 
ft47tajo 

ra4,74t 


4*'-*«i 
7JJ-»J 


^  Treaty  i»riod  Ma;  ^5,  1B93-AUEU3I  27,  t3g4. 

XI. 

REClPfiOCITY  WITH  GEKMAXY;   SIGXED  FEBRUARY   i,    189^ 

Bt  the  Pbesideut  of  this  Unitjh  States  or  Asismc*. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas.  piiTsuanl-  t"  -lection  3  of  iht  atl  of  Con^e$«  approved  October  1. 
TS9Q,  vntiilt^cl  "An  act  to  rcrlu(-f  the  revenue  and  ciiunhic  duties  on  impnrta,  atrf 
tc-r  other  i>iirTH>K*,"  :h«  attention  o(  the  Government  ot  the  tierman  Enipin  •** 
called  tu  the  Hcilion  oi  the  Ccmgrr^s  bf  the  United  Slates  of  America,  with  a  yk* 
Id  prDHfurt  rnriprocal  trade,  in  declarinfc  the  artictcs  enumerated  in  laid  acctioti  i 
to  bf  fxtmiti  from  duty  upon  their   importation  into  Ihe  Unitrd  Stat^  of  AnErida; 

AnH  whereas  the  char(;e  d'a^aires  of  the  G«rtnan  Empire  at  WasIiitlfiAa  b» 
communicated  to  the  special  picnipoientiafif  of  iht  United  States  the  fact  thM  ta 
view  of  (he  act  of  Conjrr?>i  aLovc  citrd,  the  German  Imi)eHa1  Govemnunt  oA. 
hjf  due  leRal  enactment,  autharixed  the  aamisMon,  from  and  after  rehrnarr  i. 
180 J.  into  the  German  Empire,  of  the  articles  or  merchandise,  Ihe  product  of  TU* 
United  Staler  of  Amtfrita,  named  in  the  following  schedule,  on  th«  tcnaa  slatrl 
therein: 

ScnEDVLE  OT   AetICCJES  to   BB  ADUITrett  1MT0   GtttUAHY. 

lt*te  of 
ARTICLES,  dwir  i<r 

too  blu 
(ramL 

"  Mt'U 

Bran:  ranlted  K^rmt ..*..*».,* Ft?*- 

Flax,  raw,  dried,  *>raken  or  b«cheled.  al»  refuse  poftioni. Fret 

Wheal ....,, iS» 

Rt« '••"■ ■ if* 

Omta ' ■ ••  '" --■• *.io 


Rate  of 
ARTICLES.  1-\r^^l 

grama. 

Maria. 

Buckwheat ,   ,...,., j.oo 

Pu1m..» * ,.,    . ,.  * I.JO 

Other  ktjidft  of  grsin  not  upecially  ejetitJo»etl ■ . . . .  -^ , i.oo 

Barley  ».,...,,.*..    . . , , ^ „ j.do 

Itape  setd,  turnip  seed»  powy,  scHune.  peanuts,  and  other  oJcagjnous.  product! 

not  spKiaiiy  mentioned ..,..,.,.  ^ a.oo 

Maiae    \ indian   earn] ,......,.,,,..„ ; i,6o 

Malt    (mailed    harlty)  ..,  ^ .,,,,.  + , . , ^ j,6o 

Ani^r,  curianiicr,  fennel,  and  caraway  Kcd.  .^...^...i.. ..,..,  j.to 

Agricultural  prDductloTis  not  otherwise  desi^ated ^. ,, .,  frec- 

llorKhnir.  raw,  helcbcled.  huiled,  dyrd,  altio  laid  in  the  form  af  lr£a&c«  snct 

gpun ;  briFtl w,  raw  bed  feathers ...» , Free. 

IVtrt  ieathei»,  cleaned  and  prepared Fre«* 

Hides  ,\nd  skm«,  ta.'w    lerced.  salted,  iliucd,  dried),  and  stripped  of  the  hair 

for  the  mAnufaciur«  oi  leaiher.,  .<...... ,.,,,,,,., «  Free. 

Charcoal , Free. 

Da)W  f^i  wwd  and  Ian  bark .-,■,, Free. 

Liintbcf  BEtd  tlmlwr; 

(bJ   H*w  or  nicrcLv  rough  b*w'n  with  3*  or  saw,  with  or  without  barV; 

oaken  barrel  ataves . , ,,,  ^ , JO 

(b)  Marked  in  the  direction  oE  (he  longitudinal  axis,  or  prepared  or  cut 

otherwise  (tan  by  ruuErli  hewinflj  barrel  *ta«<rs  not  included  under 

((■) :  unpceled  osiers  and  hoops:  liutst  fcMoes.  and  5pokcB..+ . .  h  . »         .jd 

(c)  Sawn!   in  the  diritcttinti   of   the   lo^giliiditial  axia:    unplaned   boafdi* 

Aawed  canile  wood^  and  uttier  articled,  Mwn  or  hewn^  ...>...... .  .S^ 

Wond  in  cut  veneeriiiig;  unglued,  unatained  parts  of  tloors 5.o{) 

Hoj'j^i    k]»o   hop^meal,  _.....  +  ..  + ^ .gro:&<i.>  14.00 

Butter:  also  ariificiBl  TnitLcr ^. ...........  .^.  ....>.  ^.  .< 17.0a 

Alc-it;  slaughtered,  tresh,  with  th«  cxcei>tion  of  pork ^ 15.00 

Fork;    Flaughtercd^   fresh,   and  dressed  meatt   with  the  exception  of  bacon, 

fresh   or  prepared.  ...... .^ ».«...  ^ ..  +  .... , , ^^,  1^.04 

Garae  ot  all  kinds  (not  alive)  w  .  ^ ,.....,.,., 20.09 

Cbctse,  except  Strecchmo^  {jorgotizola,  3nd  Farmcsan ao,oo 

Fruit,   !ieeds,    hcrrica,   leaves.   Howcrs*   mushrooms,   vegetables^   dried,   baked. 

pulverized,  only  l»iled  aown  or  *altetl,  all  thrf-e  productst  so  far  as  tlicy 

are  not   included   under  other  numbers  of  the  tartfT;    juices  of    fruits, 

hcrriea,  and  lumipa;  treseni'ed  without  sugar  to  be  eaten'  dry  nuts>....  4.00 
Milt   products  ol  grain   and   puiae,  to   wit,   ground   or  shelled   grains,   peeled 

barley,  gro;ita,  grita.  Hour,  common  cakes  <baker'a  products! -J'^^ 

Ke^iduc,  solid,  ttoiu  the  munuracTurc  of  fat  oits.  aI%o  grounds.............  Free. 

Goo^e   ^itaap,   and   other    greasy    fats,    such    as:    Uleomargarinc,    sperfett    (a 

mixture  of  stearic  fata  ■wiih  oil  J,  beef  marrow... lo.oo 

Live  animals  and  animtU   p«^oducts  not  memioncd  clsewherei   aho  beehLvea 

with    live    btn Free. 

Rorvca each. .  20.0a 

a  Florscs  up  (1^  V  yearH  old..... >............ ....do...  10. ao 

b  Colts  following  iiitic  dAOis Free. 

Bulls    .-)nd    cow« t. 9-04 

Oxen. ....»,,,, , JS.50 

Calves  less  than  &  w*eks  old -  3>uo 

Hoga s.m> 

Figs,  weiglung  less  ihan  to  kildgraioj i.oo 

Shrtp  H . - .  -  1-0* 

Lambs * ..1.  ..^ „,....  ^. ....  ..* 50 

Wool,  including  animal  hair  ool  mentioned  elae^Iifr*,  aa  well  aa  «uffs  made 
thereof; 

(a>  Wool,  raw,  dyed,  ground;  alio  hair,   raw.  bctcheled.  boiled,  dy«d; 

also   curled..,.....,..,,...     ,.....,.,,.,. Free. 


plenipotentiarT   of    the   United   States    ba»,    hj   my 
■  ....  ■■      '      M  W*»h- 


Artd    wlier0a&   the   specia.    ..     ,  _ 

direction,  fivcn  assurance  to  the  cilugv  d'aoaitet  of  the  GcrtnAd  tntpirc 
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incton   th»t  ibit  action   of   the  GovcntflieBt  af  Ibif  G<^ittan    Empire,    in  inBlte ' 

exemption  of  duliea  to  ttac  products  mndl  minufActurcs  of  the  United  Sttles  W 
AmcriiM  on  their  ImporfJitiQii  inta  Germany,  it  accepted  as  a  due  reclpnaqr  far 
tbe  fection  of  Conere&i  tE  s*t   forth  in  actrlion  j  of  tuid  Ad: 

Now.  ihcreforp,  be  it  known  tbat  I,  Bcfijinia  HjirHsAnt  PreudJeaC  «l  II* 
United  S'latc^  of  Amcripa,  hive  qfiubcil  the  pbove  stxtctj  mpditicatians  of  fhe  tantf 
Tti^s  of  the  nFrmati  Empire  t^)  be  iBAd«  public  for  tbe  icforTpation  of  the  rfliift^ 
of  (be  l.<nit.cd  Stiitr»  of  AtnrricA. 

Tn  tcslimon:)'  wbcrcof.  I  have  hcrctiiito  Kt  1117  bAml  and  caase4  tbt  Mil  *t 
thf  Vnitc4  StalifS  la  h^  affixed 

D'onc  at  (Jie  citj  of  Wssliinffton^  this  fir»t  dar  of  Fcbnur7,  one  tbb««attd  *i^ 
hivndrcd  snd  nincly'two.  and  of  ibc  Indcpcodcncc  oi  the  Unitcii  States  of  Apinn 
the  nrie  bundred  and  aixteentb. 

ItuL.]  Benj.  luuntw. 

By  tbe  PresidenI: 

iVcTfCarj  <>/  State, 

GERMANY.* 


Year  ending  Jnne  ji>~ 


i8ftg. 

1S94- 
1895. 

1S96. 

1S9S. 


Imports 
into  U.  S. 


DoJftn. 

78,4*1.835 
61 .74^.546 

97.3  "6.38  J 
82.907.553 

<9. 387.90  s 

£1,014.(^5 


f  rou  U.  S 


t«»5.S=<-$j' 

«>.t.as3.7U 

*7^7.ij? 


^  TreatT  pdiod  Fcbruarr  i»  i&^a-AugriAt  ^4.  1^94. 

XII. 

HECIPJIOCITY  WITH  AUSTRIA  HUXCAHY;    SICNCD  MAY  jfi,  189& 

Ut  tkk  pKFKiD^ttt  OP  Tin  L'HiTia  Statu  or  Aukiica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


WhcrelB,  parraant  lo  sectipn  j  of  the  act  of  Concresa  approved  October  f., 
1890.  entitled  ^'An  act  to  reduce  tb?  revenue  and  «|uaJiie  diiti'«f^  ati  imports  and 
for  ether  pujpOMs/'  the  aticnlion  of  the  Government  of  Au$trU  Hufisary  -wna 
called  to  tbe  action  o(  the  CoticrcM  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  »i** 
to  aecure  reciprocal  trade,  in  decWins  the  articles  euunieratcd  iti  uid  *ecli€iii  3 
to  be  exempt  irom  duty  tjpon  their  imttoriaticm  Into  the  United  States  of  Anaerkai 

And  vibereai  the  minister  pleaipdtentiar^  of  Aujttna-Hurtgai?  at  Wasbuii{^«Mt 
has  cQiniiiunicatcd  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  tbr  fact  tliat,  in  view  of  tbe  act  of 
ConptresB  flborc  cited,  the  Government  of  Auslrift-KiiTigarv  ha*,  by  due  le^l  enact- 
ment. authoriiH  ihe  admission,  on  and  after  May  jt.  1893,  into  .'\uatTfa-Hu4cxn' 
of  all  tbe  articles  o(  merchAndise,  the  product  of  t!ie  United  States  of  America. 
named  in  tbe  eommercial  treatiei  wbicb  Aufttria-Hunsary  has  celehrated  with  Ger» 
many  and  other  nation*,  dn  the  lenrta  stated  in  said  U**lie«; 

And  whereas  the  S^creury  of  State  hAi.,  by  mr  direction^  given  asaDrance  fa 
the  mmiiler  plenitiotefjtiary  of  Austria- HanpaTy  at  U'ashinpton  timt  thia  action  of 
the    Govemfix-fit    of    Auitrijt-Hungisiry.    in    Kranling    exeraplion    of    duties    lo    ihe 

(ifodticls  !ind  manufaeturcs  ot  the  United  StAtrs  of  America  on  their  importattnn 
□tn  Austria- Hungry  is  a<:rcepte(|  15  a  due  reciprocity  iot  the  action  of  Coafreu 
as  set  forth  in  section  1  ol  aiid  act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  BctijunlQ  Harrison.  President  of  the  Uflittd 
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Stales  of  America,  hive  caused  Ihc  ilKivc-sCatcil  Tnodlficat ions'  of  ifac  tariff  lawi  ot 
Austria  Hungary  to  he  made  public  for  tlift  inforittatinn  of  the  tiHitns  of  Ihe 
United  States  of  America. 

In  tescimuijiy  whereof,  I  have  hcreunlD  set  my  band  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United    States   to  br  affixed- 

Done  at  the  i^iiy  of  'Wa.ihingtoTi,  ttita  twcntr-»xtli  day  of  May,  one  thouiand 
eisht  hundred  and  ntnetv-two.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Slatci  oE 
Amcrivs  Ihc  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[beau]  Btvj.  HvkKaiHH. 

Gy  (he  President  r 

William  F.  VVhabtoh. 

ActiuE  S^ertiary  ef  State. 


Mr,  Coldjchmidt  to  Mr.  Whartcn. 

No*  aoj.]  Ukitvb  St*tm  CowsuLAtE-GsK^mAL, 

yifnna,  Afrii  i,  i8'9a. 
lion.  William  T'.  Wiiarton, 

Assiiiattt  Secretary  of  Slate, 
Sra:  ]  tuve  tlie  honor  to  transmit  lo  the  Department  of  State  a  carefully  jtrt- 

fv^Tcd  li&t.  showing  tltc  rcductiun^  en  tlii:  AiiftHa-Hticigarian  general  tariff  duties, 
u"iv«r«!d  b^  convrniLun  with  Oermanyt  Italy,  Relgiiim,  Switzerland,  and  !Servia, 
giving  a  eendetn^d  absl^act  uf  such  duties  aa  lowered  by  convention  with  the 
above-named  countrica  according  to  (he  Untlc-J  Siaiea  laHfF  classfficaiion,  with  the 
Ausirian  t^ari^  nuinbrr  added,  and  bhnwing  t>oth  the  general  tariff  duty  and  the 
dnt>-  lowered  hy  eemvention,  in  guld  tlarina  per  ion  kiluRrams.  t  will  add  that  tbe 
kKcrs  BtlacHcd  lo  each  artjicle  rciire&crtt  iri«  conntrlea  which  ate  granted  these 
roncn^iunn-  G-  stands  for  GcrtTiany,  I.  for  Italy,  S.  for  Switzerland.  It.  for 
Brlf^uin,  and  Sv.  fur  3ervia.  One  item,  "sparkJtng  'wiacs,"  rcferi  ta  F.^  or 
France.     I  aun,  etc.,. 

Jcruui  GouiacHUiDT,  UHttfd  Stetet  Cousut'Cemfral. 


[Efldoitifc  in  Contul-General  GoldKfanildt'i  note.] 

CCIMDEMSKD    ExTUCTa   OF   DuTlES   LoW£HED    tV   ComVSMTIDH. 


ARTICLES. 


Gen  cral 
tariff 
duty  per 

frams. 


Aoricultura]  Implements: 

Machines  and  ap^iarAlui  of  base  mrtala  (i.  c,  vUh  moTc  than 
SO  per  cent,  uf  baac  metaU}  not  otbcrwiK  prpvided  for 
(G..  I. ) 

Uaciimea  and  apparatm  not  particularly  enumerated  (paper 
Ruehinet  wllh  dryiiiK  apparatus),  briclt  m»chinc»  [machmei 
for  Tcducinn,  presiding,  or  forming  of  clay  eanh*>,  macliinca 
for  Jmcildinf  dough,  jrymg  apparatus  for  frull  and  vrgfta- 
hlcfl,  colandcfs  t>f  rrtry  dc&criptiofv  weighing  60  gra^tni  and 
more,  rolling  and  milling  mafrhinrs,  clerlric  dynamos,  ma- 
chines (oT  malting  tools  wdghinE  too  grams  and  more,  en- 
tities tot  steatnefs — all  tbew  either  compJete  or  taten  apart 
(G.  I..  S.,  B.) ,..,., 

All  other  machines  and  anparatus  not  otherwise  provided  foi 
(G„  I.,  S.,  B.) 


Cftft 


1j.»0 


1.50 


Duty  low- 
cred  by 
convcn- 
Ijon.ref 
IodIciIo- 


GtU 


5.0a 
7.J0 


ARricuUuTiil  irivptemcnts, — Contitmed^ 

MachincK  for  mikmg  blinds,  embroidering  machines,  etc.  (C* 


(omnibn  iron  and  st«cl  i;ooda,  made  from  malleable  iron,  cast 

»ttc(.  wrought  irtin.  or  st«]^ 

Painted  muyhly  but  iioi  bored  <G,.  I..  B.,  S).,..., 

GrnunJ,  turned,  planed,  or  coated  wiih  copper,  tin,  xinc, 

lesd^  vr  finely  painted  (G.,  I.,  S.) >» 

Colored  wooden  spools  CG.,  1.) ...,.,., ..*.*.. 

Aniina]»: 

Oxen  <G..  I. >-...,...* per  htad- . 

YouttK  ealilt  <G.,  I,) , do..... 

Hogi  (C.  I.) do 

Hnrs«ft  up  %o  t  yicir*  eld  (G,.  I.) do. .. ., 

Alulet,  donkeys  (Cr.,  I,),..,,,...., , ,,,,4o,.,,, 

IJcad  fowl*  (G..  |.> do 

Fi»h.  fresh;  river  and  creek  craw6sb;  snails,  /reih  (G.,  l.).. 

Art  wi>r)n ,,.,,,.+  ,   ,,,.*,,,,,,,,,,.* 

Bftrk  and  «xtract»i,  colurinir  wood: 
Dyew«>d3 — ■ 

Cut  into  ptece»— ra*ped,  eround,  eut  (C,  I.) 

Reduced  In  iitt,  fermenTcil ....i... 

OrtWUa,   Persia,   indigo,  cochineal    (G.,   I.l 

Tannine    and    dyclnit    cxLiacts    aot    otberwiK    provided    i«t 

(G..    1.} 


niaekJQf,  ahoehliickine  (G.,  I.) 

Hones.  iioc»f»,  homi,  etc 

Hoolri,  mails,  engravingf,  etc. , 

Brft9)  «nd  manufacturef  oF,  sheets  and  wire,  c;  millimeter  and 

lew  in  tbickncH  {C,.^  M 

Plated   (silvered)   wire,  sheers,  tablets,  plates  of  copper  mnd 

l>ra»s  (G.,  I.> 

.Accumulator}  made  nf  leidt-n  plat«'4  with  isinium   (S.) 

All  olbcr  ffnods  of  thii  tariff  number  (I.^  G,  1 

Tt"j;».  n«"*Jle**  IjiiclfliTs,  haokf  and  ejresi  butloti5,  ihimhlc?,  and 
Hiffiiinf  fimall  iiTtictes  of  ii«e:  al^o  in  conneetion  with  other 
materials,  if  not  coinJni^  under  leather  or  fancy  goods  with 

a  hij;hcr  latifl:  bmnte  p4>wdcr  (G.,  I.l ,, . 

MI  other  ware*  of  this  tariff  nun^ber  (G.,  !.>, .,.,,, 

Metal  cloihs  havtoK  from  2a  to  40,  inclusive,  ainRlc-warp 
tlirea'ls  to  J  centinie1er»,  writlnR  pens,  wire  spun  over  wilh 

textile  inaticrial    (G.,   I)..,..,.,,.. .,,.,,... 

TTiirhsL 

C;iaied  brick*  (C,  I.l _. 

Tile*,  tmgtazea  or  glaicd^  from  Vrnetia,  in  the  quai^tit^  lim- 
ited   m    the   eonvedlion    with    Italj^    BKain^t    firiXlunioBi    of 

certificate  of  orijin  as  frontier  privilege   (I.) 

ilroorn*  and  bniflhca  : 

Itrooms  of  uecina  (broom  com),  with  or  vilhoat  handles 
(I.,  G.) 


All  othBM  (G.,  I.) ..,,.,., 

Candles: 

Wax  raatchev  vt4  ftcarin  ni.iit(^he«v  Inelusi^re  of  boxes  (G.,  I.) 

^^'lx  candles,  wauc  lorehei.  wax  t&o^r?  fG.,  I.> 

N'itht   cjtrrdlef    in    eonntt-tion    wild    s^^tmmera   of   cOrk,   card 

paper,  or  other  maleriai]   (('•.   I.>. 

Candles  not   earectally  murrwraled.  such  as  fpcnn,  jmIii  oil. 
Or  paroSii  candles  (G-,  I.)........^.............^.^  —  . 


if^n'iM. 


4.JS 


5-00 

*.5o 

5.0* 

15  P» 

300 
},oo 

10. DO 
J. 00 
6.  DO' 

^.00 
Free. 


I.fr0 

;,dO 
4,.  00 

3.00 
5  04 

Free. 

Fr«t 


30.00 

JO.OO 

M.OO 


So  04 

$0-AO 


S4-00 

.50 

.JO 


4- 64 
IJ.OO 


aS-oo 
as- 00 


23.00 

11.00 


CaU 


JJ» 


It?) 

a-s* 

Fw 

Fret 
Free. 
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4.0Q 
Free. 
Frtt. 


I 


I 


9m 


*»•• 


Frw 

Free 


I 


s.SO 


3-» 


Carriae«  and  horse  cmrs,  street  vebiclci,  frdsht  cars  <C.,  I.,  5.) 
Chemicals; 

Muriatic   acid    (G.,   I.) 

Sulphuric  acid,  finid,  noi  MnohinK— so-called  English  (C.  I.) 
Polish,    comainiua  i«(jre  Iban  H^   per  cent.  o(  carbonate  of 

pptub    (.<J- ,    l-t ■. 

Soluhle    K^a-ma    Hi.,    I,) ^ ^ ^ .  .  .  «  ^ ,  ,  ^ . . 

BEirachmg  1  yea .---,.,,  ,i ,.,.,,  .^i  ■,....■ . 

FrccLpitated  sulphate  of  barilla  {artificial  aulpbate  of  barilla}, 

cement!^  of  all  kinds,  carbunate  of  ammonia  IG-^  I.) 

Refined  horax  (C,  L) 

Caustic  hydrMe  of  snda,  sulphate  of  maenesiurn,  ainc  white 
(white    axide    of    xicic),    xmc    ash^a     (red    oxide    of    zinc). 

hydrate  of  aEumtna  in  ^iece^  <G..  I.) ^ ,,.,.,  ^ , 

Sol'Jtiafi9  of  caustic  potash  Cliydrate  af  jfOXM.aiiu.tn}  and  e^ut- 
t)c   hydrate   of   »jdi,  of  Sulphide  of  limr  and  sulphide  ot 

sods    {C...    [J.... .,......,.,... 

ryroM^ite  of    lime  And   p^ToUgnite  of   ^lumina^   iia   a»be$i 

tin  aak,  and  other  preparations  of  tin  (C,  L] 

Frussiate  of  potaiih,  yellow  Ei,nd  red  (G.,  Ih).^.., 

PjTolignite  ot  lesd,  »uH4r  of  Ic^d  (.C,  1.) 

Clocks  and  wai^li«: 
Pocket  watches — - 

Witii  G^ses  the  smaller  part  of  which  is  gold  or  glU  (S.) 

per  piece 

With  ■ilv«r  caitc^,  g]lt  or  parla  of  tlicm  gilt  nr  plated  (S.) 

JtCT  pKce* . ,  .^  *^ »..-..    ■- ,, .  ^ ^ . .  ^ H  4  . 

With  other  cases,  silt  or  (i^rts  of  them  filt  or  plated  (S.) 

per  picc«- , 

With  sjlvercd  cases  (S.)  .,...* ,  ^.^,.  ^^.,  .i>cr  piece.  . 

Caisea  fur  watches,  the  tmalkr  part  of  whi^h  \a  gold  or^.lt  i$.} 

ptT  piecr. .  ^ *..,* 4. . . 

Casei  silvered,  gilt,  or  with  parU  of  them  gilt  or  plated  {S  ) 

ptr  piece , ......,.*.-*.... 

Other  caecs,  gilt  Qt  with  parti  of  1h<:m  gilt  or  plated   (S.) 

per  pi-cce 

SilvcTcil  caiiEa   (S.) -per  piece 

Other  caMTS  for  watchca  (SJ ilo- ..... 

Ordinary  hanging  clocki  of  wood,  their  work*  and  furnvtmr 

Oocki  with  wr^oden  cases  {Schwazwalder  Uhren).  if  not  com- 

toe  under  the  class  of  notions. 

Coal,  turf,  coke,  etc ...<«... 

CoHon,  manufactuTes  of; 

Cotton  yarns,  single,  raw^  above  (Xos.  aij  to  Ija)   No.  29  to 

60  I^ngltih  CS.J 

Above  No.  60  (S.) 

Yams  of  three  or  more  twisierl  Ihreada,  ouce  twilled,  raw  for 

embroiderinj;  by  sj^e^ial  permit    (S.) 

Ordinary  smooth  cotton  [tonds.  i>  e^.  Icxtnre*  of  y»rn  Xo.  50 
and  below,  jS  thread*  to  jl  square  of  S  millimtiefs  or  leaa, 
sinootb.  also  singly  twisted — 

(fl)   Raw    (G.,   1..   SJ, 

(6)  Blraehed  (G..  I.,  S.) ....,,.,.... 

U>  Colored   (G.,  I.,  S.)-.* 

idy  Woven  in  several  colors,  printed  CG,»  I.,  S.)....... 


Genera) 
lari  ff 
(liny  per 
1  DO  Kilo- 
grams. 


£70^1^ 
AeriHS. 
7.00 

■  S" 

■75 

1.50 
i.SD 
J. 00 

J, on 
i-OO 


4.00 


6.00 

6,00 
£.oa 


t.oo 

I. DO 
J,OD 

■50 

.70 

.70 

.70 
,aa 
.ao 

50.00 

100.00 

Free. 


ID. 00 


34-00 
45.00 

70.0a 


Gold 
Aanns. 
6-50 


■30 
,50 

.8d 
ihOa 

J.OO 

a.sii 


J.oa 


t-SO 

J.OD 

4.00 
5. DO 


.50 


■aa 

3« 


.10 

.10 
.10 


fo.oo 
re*'. 


t4.CM) 
12.00 

t9.D0 


40.00 
6d.oo 


Cotton^  TTianufftcturcft  of. — Contimitit, 

Ordinafy  tiguircd  CQttQn  gL'ods,  i.  c,  tpxlure^  of  yarn  No,  £o 
and  tdow,  38  thrciitia  or  leu  to  a  square  oj  5  millimeters^ 
hfured — 

(rt)  Raw    (G.,   I.,   S,) 

(b)  Bleached  (G.,  I..  S.) 

(r)  Colf^red  iG.  I..  SJ,.... 

id)  Woven  in  several  colors,  printed  <G.,  I.,  S.) 
Earthen,,  stone,  and  chini  ware: 
So-called  Kelh^im  platea,  raugh,  uncut;  ilst>  plitcs  ot  nutrbtc 

or  Rlabijfitcr,  not  cut  tC,  I.J 

Other  guods,  not  [wHshcd,  o[  marble  or  alabajtcr  (G.,  I.)... 
PoJishi;d  |.ilatts — - 

Uf  marble  or  alnb^Mer   CC,   I,).  ,..,,.■ .,,„,,,...... 

Of  jKiriiliyry,    graaUc,    sytniLe,    and    similar    bani    Hoaes 

'Rofjf  «liLTe«  and  other  slate*  (G.,  I..  B.). . . .  ^^..^...^ ^. 

Grind,  whet,  and  Jithapraphci-'s  ttones  (G,.  I.} 

Artificially  colored  earths  and  etonea,  also  eleared  cotoring 
earths;  anitidaLy  farmed  »lict9ton»,  al»o  artificially  or  nat- 
urally formed  pumice  atones;  both,  also,  in  connection 
with  i*OD>d  or  JrMit.   wLlhQut  varnish   or  polish    {C,   ].).... 

Tiles  of  common  form,  up  10  s,  kilofframt  tich   {G-,  I.).-., 

All  ol hers  (G-,  I.)--.., 

Paving  material  and  pipes  of  ordinary  sConewarc,  alaa  pipes 
at  Klazed  tlay  (G.,  L> .  > 

BnildinR    ornaments    falw   of    terra   cotla).    glared   and    un- 

glazed;  ordinary  stovei  and   parts  thereof;   unglaicd  wall 

juid  floor  plates,  with  exception  of  the  following  (G.,  I.)h, 

Wall  and  Hoor  plates,  unglued,  ^eurcd  hy  pressing  to- 

setlicr  uf  dilTerent  clay  earths  (G.«  LK  . . .  ^ 

Clay  goods  not  otherwise  provided  for,  one  color  or  white 


.-). 


Crockery  war«  fTotu  Vcnetia  g!  funimon.  gisa  purified,  clay. 
ft1azc<i;  al&o  with  roarsc  omamrnts  of  flowers,  etc.,  painteit 
in  several  colors,  through  c«stom-hn\jBca  furnished  with 
umple»  kgsin^t  certificate  of  origin  as  frontier  privilege  to 
I(*1y   <l) 

Ordinary  croiikcry  ware  of  common  clay,  including  toy  crock- 
ery ware  from  Si.  Gall,  Vallty  of  the  Rhine;  also  coarsely 
pamted  with  floweii,  etc*,  in  one  or  more  colors,  throagn 
custom'housn  furnished  with  samples  sgainst  certificate  Of 
oriigirt  as  frontier  privilege  to  Switcerland  (S.).  ....--■. -- 

Porcelain — 

White   (G,.  J.,  n.)..- - -...- 

Colored,  bordered,  paititcd,  printed,  pU.  silvered   fC,  I-^  . . 

Clay  ^are  in  trotineclioit  with  nihrr  mntcrialt,  if  at^t  coming 
under  india  ruL?>cr,   lealhcr,  metal  or  fancy  goods  witn   a 

high  tariff  iG.^  I,).., ... 

Fish : 

Freiih  river  and  creek  crawfish;  snails,  fr«ah  (G.,  Lt, ....... 

Fish  not  otherwise  provided  for,  salted,  smoked,  dried  {G,,  I  > 
All  proifisiona  in  cans  or  hollies  IbeTmelicslly  closed,*  cxcCpttnf 

caviar  (G..  t.) 

All  t^fovi«ion«  not  especially  enumerated  iC,  I.) 

Me»t   cxtracl: 

Solid,  also  hermeticatly  ctoied  (S.> 

Liquid,  also  1}crmetic:i[|y  closed  (S.V 
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CoDdenwd  TTiilk,  children'*  food,  ctiildfen'i  milli  food  (conrain- 

11(1  iugarj,  alpo  in  cans,  boiile-»,  etc,  hermeticaUy  seuied  (.a.) 

Soup  uncrcdicat!    (of  flour),    Fr^ncK  barley.   grU*.   scmoUna  ol 

hU   Kindb,  qcady  far  use;  also  with  ^n.  adnuKturr  pf  con- 

denced  meat  broth.  vegcULlci,  soup  herb;   and  uli  m  p»cV- 

*M».   lableta.  or  rolLi   (S.  J .  * ,  ^ , ,  ^ . ,  ^ 

Ftax,  aemp,  and  julc  ULinufacturei — embroidered  woven  goodt 

(G.,   I.  )  4 .,,.,., 

Frulta,  prrservt:(ti 

Figs— 

FVesb  {I..  C) 

Uricd  II,.  G.) 

Lccnoni,  limcK,  ancj  oranges  {l.»  G) 

Lrii;aTi&,  ]im».  and  oranges  pre&er^'ed  in  sale  watery  Dran^ea, 
fffetn  and  small ;  tcnuia  and  orange  pceJa  (G.,  £. 

Dales,  pi«gcliio   nuti    (G*,   J.} * 

Atnionds — 

Dried,  peeled,  or  unpeetcii  (G.,  !.) 

Green  iind  unpeeledl  {CJ.+  I.) -...,..,,.,»,,„,.. 

Kaia  oi  tbe  I'ineut  |>]tica,  un[)i!eled;  St.  Jabn'9  breads  cheil- 
nuti.  ]ai«rno]i.  toinat(«s:  olivci,  fresn,  dried,  or  salted 
(G..  LJ .,...,.. 

Grape*,  fresh    fat  tahle  um.  in  Jots  mj  to  s  kilosfums  (G.,  L> 

Kutf  or  liofcmula.  dried  or  peeled  (C  I.) . . .  .* «. ,  ^... 

Fruit,  not  especially  enumerated,  with  ihe  exception  of  fruit 
jeltief  ictwked  wiin  ur  wiihoui  &uiiar  (Q.,  I,).,. 

Lemon  juice  (G.,  ].)._.....,.. 

Fried    plums,    fruit    paste,    IwjLcd    witbaut    su^ar,   as    frontier 

privilege  from  Setvi^  (S*.) , , , 

Furs; 

Dresaed,  not  made  up,  of  cammod  skins  (C,  I,) 

Made  up^- 

Of  common  skins   (C.,   I.)  ,„.,»,„.,».,,,, ,., 

Of  fiiic  vkins.  with  the  exception  of  artificial  fun  (G.,  I.) 
Clasa : 

HdUoat  fflio-St  ordinary,  3.  e..  uncut,  wiihc^ut  design,  neither 
poUahcd  nor  pressedi  in  iti  natural  colori  but  cot  while 
(G..  I.,  B.>.... 

While,  iransparfnt   (G.,  I.,  B) Srutto.. 

Hollow  gtiaa,  -.vhite,  transparent,  cut,  figuf'td.  frosted,  pressed, 
etched,  Rruund;  aoUd  while  glass  not  otherwise'  provided 
for   (]..  G..   B.) .,,.. .,.....,.,... 

Crystals  fof  wat£:hc»,  gla^sea  for  iipeptacles,  and  other  optical 
Klabscs,  adjusted  or  ground   (G.,  I.) 

Biilr^-cyc  window  glass  ................<.... grots. , 

Giasa,  colored,  excepting  articles  under  tariff  No.    340  and 

.3^1  (G..  I.) r...t 

Little  glasa  plates;  buttons,  with  or  without  ears;  pearLn, 
enamel;  drc-^is,  painted  t>r  *ilvered  tC,  I.) , 

Painted,  gilt,  or  silvered  etdsa.  eKCcpling  the  beforf-in^nlidTied 
articleE;  glass  paste  tJniitaifona  of  geau).  not  set  (G.,  I.).. 

Glaisware  pot  specially  [iimlioncd,  in  eonnevtinn  w'ith  ether 
matrrials,  nnd  not  lH?lan,g:ing  to  elvsA  of  rnetah,  leather,  or 
notions  {G.,  I.) 

Venetian  gls99  goods  (enamel,  drops,  pearlis,  spun  glass),  in 
eannectiDn  wilh  caoulfhouc,  leather,  and  biiie  metsli,  neither 
gilt  nor  silvered  (L) 
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GluM  ol  all  Itindt.  (fUHn.  arimal  and  vesrtaMc  jelly  (G.,  1.)- 

Iloncy,  «»  frontier  privilege  from  Sex  via  (iv.) , 

IlupA  and  hop  cDca],  lu|juJin  I.G.,  1.) (nus. 

Indui-rultbcr  m^tiutarttif ^; 
Kutibcr  K<^>^s  out  of  soft  rubber,  eitccpUng  xbtut  under  briff 

NOS,  tQQi  2{H.  xot  (G.,  1.) - 

Shoe  ela&tics  (G„  i.,  S.> 

Hard-rubher  goodA   (G.,   i.) , 

Iron  Atid  iittl  manufaCtum: 
Crude  inin;  iron  and  stetl,  old,  broken,  and  ai  wISU  (G,.  Lj 

Lumps,  ingots  (,G.»  1.) .,.-, • - * 

J;i>ri  iqd  stccL  wruugjit  or  rtillcd  into  rods — 

KactinriiBt,    Abapcd    iG.,    L>..,^.,.h,,.j , ., 

Not    f qcoanitt,   uot    shaped    \(j  ,    !■) >,.,, 

Ingut  tlabb  and  wrought,  sla1»  ((■■(  I.) 

RaiJriiud  rails  (G-.  1,)-. >,..^..^... ,......<,... 

Sheet  iron  anq  pl^lcs — 

in    tbiclcncM    from   i    tailUmpter  down    to    o^   nullinietcr 

,  (C.  1.),.., 

Lcaa  tLan  0.4  niillittietci*  thick   (G.,  I.) 

Dfeised — 

I  ratlliinctcr  lht<-k  and  more  (C,  1.) 

Lc»  tfaan  1  niillimrtcr  down  la  4.4  miltimdcr  in  thick 

i*e»  (G..  I  J... 

Less  tlun  0,4  miUiDietrr  thick  iG.,  I  I 

Japanned,  coppered,  nickeled,  tinned,  or  zincked,  less  Ibar. 

0,4  nullimctcr  tG.,  1.)... ..,.«.,...>... 

DeAjSned,  niArliled,  varnished: 

0.4  millim«icr  thick  and  more  CG  ,.  I. ) 

Lea^  ihaii  0.4  luilljioctcr   (G.,  I .) 

Relied  w-ire— 

More  than  4  milllTncters  in  diameter  for  wire  F||ctoHc«,  by 

5i<(;iAl  itcrmit  (O.,  U, .. ,  f, ,  * ,, ,_,  ,1, ,..,-.,,. . 

Les.»  than  o.j   millimrficr  iti  diameter   IG,*  i.y^,.,.,^ 

Leas  than    1.5   miUimetera  in   diameter^   by   Bpedal  pcnnii 

tG-  L) ...... , ..,....,. 

Varnitlied^  copi>ered,  tmncd,  imcked,  leaded,  nickeled^ 

i.j  tnitbmeters  and  more  (G.,  I.) 

Lesi  than  1.5  milliinetcrA  in  dianwLer  (G.,  I.) 

Iron    ware — common,   cait    iron,    poliibed,   planed,   coppered. 

liiincd,  zincked,  or  finely  painted  (G,  I.) 

Fna,mcled  cuolkin^  uteniila  of  uist  iron   (G.,  1) 

^ipca.  of  ordinary  undressed  cast  iroa,  coated  with  asphalt 

(G.,  L,  B.,  S.> 

Commoa  iron  and  stccl  ware  out  of  mallcatile  cut  iron,  cx&t 

atrcl,  wrought  iron  find  sicrl,  cdBrsdy  painted,  not  bored — - 

FtLrtiallv  polished,  turned,  aJso  bolts  and  nuts   (G.,    Li 

B..  S.) ,.. 

Polished,  planed,   turned,  coppered,   tinned,  zincked,  or 
finely^   painted    (G-^   I.,    S.)  .........................  . 

WroiiKht-iron  piiset,  vtso  conncfting  pieces  {G..  J..  S  ) 

St^ythcs.  and  sickles,  alao  In  connection  with  wood  (G.,  I.].. 

I'erforaled  and   sunken   bUek   shcxt  iron   and   plates;   ^oods 

IbereoT   not   eapv^ially   enumerated    under    tadff    lia,    jfii 

a  and  b  (G.,  I.,  S-) 

Wrouifhl'iron  boilers  and  itc«pn  boikrs  (G.,  L*  S. )..... — 
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Iron  and  iteel  numufacturci — CoHtinuifd. 

Goods  of  ahect  ltod  nut  otherwise  provSdrd  for,  cnifperc<d, 
zinirk-cd,  linntiL.   Icadfrd,    fiarly   |)9,iiiteU    (G.,    I.,   S.) 

Cnr  wbMls.  fim&hed.  al&u  on  ixlts  (G.,  I.) 

Uand^  (hingEg,  buUa,  cic,),  'prings  fur  mad  vehicles;  hay 
^ludi  dung  lurVs  wrigbiil({  0.I  iejk^t  3  kilogr^mpt  caii^h;  bcies, 
sllovtts;  SlU  lh«se  rough  ind  only  partially  polished,  also  in 
conncclion  with  woocl   (G.,  I,), ,,,,,,. 

Fulished  saws.  ri1».  ^nd  ra!<^p»,  under  33  ccnlimcters  long, 
planJnK  and  whistling  irons,  awls,  coarse  knives  and  a-jissors 
ioT  Tnci:h,anics  and  asrit'ijltuTal  u:x,  tools  of  all  kinds  wcign- 
inE  each  Ic^s  ihm  <;4o  gramj.  ^rew^  under  $  millintct'cr- 
in  dianu:(.tr^  all  thae  in  cottuection  with  uihcr  material  ii 
ihey  do  not  come  within  titie  class  of  rubber,  leather,  or 
mclal  gonds  ot  notiuns   ((j.,   1.,   \i,.  Sj 

Litht,  artistic,  and  uttiamrnial  Castings;  rough.,  undreamed 
part^    fot  Cutlery    (only   cm,   pressed,   ae    MTiiujchi) ;   wire 

f;oods  nut  otherwise  provided  for,  ah»  Aieel  M rings:  g^ods 
n  conficctiun  with  other  materials  if  ngt  coming  under 
t»rirt  Nos.   J?i  or  273   iQ.,  1.) 

relished,  varai»htdr  nickeled,  enainckd  irnjn  and  kIccI  gi^jJa, 
wire  sptin  over  with  textile  material,  weavers'  combs. 
Krat^T9,  toys*  sfcateSf  furniture  uph«*lsier*d  or  cnvered  and 
^nely  ornamented   (G.,  I.) ..•.. — 

Scra[.rri  of  all  kinds   (U.,   S.) 

Cutlery  and  hand  I  pocketj  firtarras  tC,  L) ............... . 

Hand    (pocfc*t>    (irearmS    <BJ 

P«ns,  springs  (excepting  clack,  wMch.  carriage,  and  furniture 
Bpringal.  pins,  crochet  and  knitline  needles,  honks  and  ey». 
htitrkles,  bittttmst  fishhdoki*  thimbles,  jinj  similar  ^rnall  ar- 
ticles, needles  s  centimeters  li&ng  and  over  {G.,  I.} 

XtcdleL  less  ilian  s  eentimclcrs  lung  ;G.^  1.)...^..... 

Jewelry,  jewels: 

(lenuine  or  iiiiilat^<:>n  coral  goods,  (rold  and  ailvi^r  ware  of 
filiirce  *ork,  tibjccti  of  lava  mDuntfd  wiiii  pr«ious  titetalh 

<G.,  J.) 

Wire  and  sheets  [>f  prccions  metals  (S.), ,, ,  ,^,, ,.,, 

(■enuinc  silvered  leon  wire   (G>>  I*).,,,, .., .■■ 

Stcd  frames  tor  spectacles  <C.,.  I-)--,- 

Gilt  or  silvered  upholsterer  naii*  of  iron  or  base  metals  arc 
not  ia  be  declared  in  cuterinjc  by  convenitoti  occurdtng  to 
tartlf  ^o.  3o*t_  but,  without  regard  to  their  p^ltd^ng  and  silver- 
init,  according  to  the  materia]  they  are  made  of  (S.J. 

Leather  and  manuractnres  of: 

Sole    leather   and    waste    of    ^ame    manufactured    in    Venetia 

and  the  province  of   Brescia,   sa   fruntier   privilege  uiidcr 

the  conditinns  prescribed  in  the  cdnventiall  with   Itaty    (D 

Sole  leather  and    waste  of   Same    iS.)  ...<.>.<..,.  d  ^  ,...,-.  - 

Jananned  (r^teni)  Itathef:  RuMian,  crociKlilc.  seal,  and  hoR 

learher,   genuine  or  imilatinn,  eolorcd;    glcvc   leather  dyed 

black   fC..   I.   EJ. ,..,....,., ,,,,... 

Weavers'  )iclier*  and  cvP*  ^f  raw,  untanned  hides  (S.) 

tjeather  beltini?  for  machinery   (S.) ,,.- 
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Lttithcc  and  m:iTiiifBcturc?  of — Continur^, 

Le4t&«r  ware,  rtn*.  L  r.,  oul  of  wbile  OT  chordcis  Ir^thFTt 
parchment^  or  t^at  cf  fine  leather,  classed  under  laHff  No. 
:iSi  an  J  out  of  oU-cJoth  not  oiticrvrisc  provided  tor:  sid- 
dltrs'  and  pockcthook  cnanufacturera'  *Tir«  bleached  ur 
catar«d  and  made  out  of  material  d«scrib<a  under  tariJf 
No.   jij    (C,    I.).... 

Slic-««  of  ktl  kinda  of  l«ath«r  cr  partly  Itaihcf,  if  tiot  classed 

under  Dotions   l<j.i   I.) ....,,<. 

Niivat  slufM: 

Tar  at  all  kinds,  excepting  brown  tcikl  and  tUtc  tar  (G..  |.l 

Renin,  urdinarjr.  calopbony;  pitch,  eKcept  coal-tar  pitch  <G.,  t.) 

CoaNlar  pilcli  iG.,  1,), ........................ , .,..,. 

R«in  oil   tC  I.) .,.,.........., ..,...,,,.... 

Oili: 

Olive  pil,  pure    (1.,  G) ...„,.,.. 

Popby,  fteuine,  peanut^  ■unfloiNer,  and  cotlon  oll^  and  all 
mixttires  of  alivt  oil  with  other  fa!  oils  (C,  1.) 

Lm»eed  t^il  ^G,.  I) 

Cu9to''  oit,  it  fendered  totally  unfit  fat  humfui  cannimption, 
under  official  siii:>ervision  on  entry  by  cualom-liouaes  C4' 
pcciatJy  designate  i  G.,  I.,  S.1 ,,..,,,..,. 

All  volatile  oils  not  ptberwise  pravidcd  for  IG.,  L^ 

ParaJiin  ind  wuc— fiaraffin  (G.,  I.) 

FainU; 

Tar  paints  and  artificiaUy  prtpared  organic  malltr  fOT  eolor- 
iiiB  iC.  h,  S.} 

I^ad  pencils,  red  and  colored  crciyons,  tel  or  not  k1  4G,.  !■) 

Acclit.  aciil,  concetitr&tcd   U' »  I.) > . .  - 

Paper.  m3nuf.iclures  of: 

BLottmg  p4per,  coarse  pacl(in){  ra?^ri  wncolored  fG.,  I.,  B.).- 

Tar ^iid  stone  paaieboard,  ^t.-.>w  nauebDard   (G-,  I..  B.)... 

Ordinary  paslelMard,  except  the  atave  n-entic^ncd  (G..   I.,  U.) 

Packing  paper,  smootb  or  colored,  v&rnisihcd  or  tarred  id 
I„  B.) 

Paper,  common^  unaixcd  (cosr^e^  f^^X,'  ^^'^  wbLtc,  knd  col- 
ored), nil  un»iEcd  printinB  paper  *G.^  I.,  BO....^ 

Paper  not  otherwise  provided  for   (G.,  I. )..,.,...... , 

Lithosraphed,  printed,  or  lined  i>aper  for  labels,  bills,  of  lad- 
ing, hillEi,  etc.;  drawinfT  paper,  irelatin  paper,  parchment 
paper,  prinierA*  i^aiteboard,  many-colorcd  paper  (G.,  I.,  B.) 

Wall  paper  IG.,  l') . 

Cold  and  ailvered  paper  itid  f>3^prr  with  Qoid  and  silver  de- 
^>BJi>  (gienuine  or  imilattot^.  also  brunicl,  pressed  or  per- 
forated paper,  ttrip»  of  MRic,  paper  and  pasteboard  lined 
with   cotton    (C,    1), ,..,,,,..  ^ *.,.,.........,.. 

Uoldinsa  of  paper  pulp,  asphalt,  or  similar  material,  nuther 
painted  nor  vamiihcd,  alto  to  connection  with  wood  or 
iron  (G.*  I.) .....,..,..,.. 

Paper  ware.  i.  e.,  made  ouz  of  paper  pulp  ar  vood  fib#r,  alto 
m  connection  witli  othef  material  if  not  coming  under 
tariff  No.  iQS  or  within  ths  clasi^  of  india  rubber.  Iralher, 
Tnetil,  nnd  fsn^  «oods;  hat  lining,  al»o  fpun  over  wilJi 
lexiile  B^ds  (G.,  I,> 
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TREATIES   AND   AGREEMENTS 


SO* 


ARTICLES. 


Pi.per,  luanufjelures  of — CoiitiV.it/rf. 

Luxury  paper  waic,,  fine  bones,  labels  and  vienettcs  in  UiScr- 
ent  tolor§  (chrortioliihograplifi).  paper  cuTlar^  iitid  cufls: 
paptr  bocikbin^Uigi  Hncn  or  cpttuTi  lined,  aLso  in  corijic::- 
liuLi  with  other  nutcria]  if  not  witbin  the  clua  ol  leather 
ancl  Eaucy  goodl  (Ci-,  1.)  > » >  > « ^ •  > 

Provifiiors: 

Sirachinot  gorgonxiilii,  Parmesan  ch«»«i,  as  frontier  pnvUeffc 
from  Italy    a.)    -.-■- - -■"• 

Hard  clic«^  in   loaves  weighing   Jo  kiloj[r&tnt  or  mjrc   IS.)-  . 

All  otbcr  cbctK  (G.J  I.)  ..,.., , , . . 

Seeds — cartway  seed,  fennel,  clover  seed,  seeds  Tiot  othErwise 
fiTovided  ior,  icxcept  aniK  and  coriander  and  muaUrd  seed 

^r<)upd  (C,  I.) '> 

Soap — cDBiRiDTi  soap  and  TurkiBlL  red  oil  (G.,  I.,  S.) 

Spirits — rakia.    wTien    imported    from    Serria   ■over    tbe    frontier 
as  frunlicr  privitcgc,  exclusive  of  coasumiJtion  tax   (.Sv.)-- 
Wood,  man u ffl^tiir*s  of; 

Bronzed,  silt,  or  silvered  flat?  and  frames  iC.  I. ).->-..«.. 

Furniture  of  bent  wikhI  with  ompjnenled  pressed  piarti  ct 
furniture;  also  seats,  etc  i>^.,  l.J 

Baskel  work — 
CoTnmaii,  neither  colored,  ctained,_  varniihed.  potishfcdt  nor 
in  cgnneclion  wiib  other  matcH^U   (G.,  I,.>. .  *.n,* ., ..  ■ 
Fine,  if  nbt   iroiiiiiiR  under  noliouft   (G.,   I.) 

Wooded  toy*,  fiat  <G.,  1.) - 

Zine: 

Crude  or  old,  broken,  was^te  (G.,  I.) ■ .  ^ 

In  buts  and  sheets  or  pilatcs  (G.,  I-) .....,,^.■■■ 

In  wires'  and  pipes,  coarse  ziac  castiaES  not  worked^  al^  m 
connection  with  ordinary  woudwork,  and  bars  or  shccm  vi 
iron-.  BT"0\ftd  or  p<ffof4«d  plates  and  ahceta  (G.,  Jj.... 
Mianll3n>cou5: 

Kicc.  hulW-J  and  broken  rice  (G-.  I,). ,.,.<. 

FEesh  liowers  and  leaves  cut  otl  (G.^  J.) - 

Live  plants  (G.,  I.) —  . . , .  + 

Chicory  foot,  dried,  aot  routed  iG-,   I-.  B.) ., , 

Plants  and  parts  of  plants,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  dried 
or  prepared,  powdered  or  ntbcrwiic  reduced  in  stxe,  col- 
ored lU..  I.) . ,,.,.,,,,,., , '. .. 

E(EJ!9  Qi  fowla   (Gh,   I.) ,.,...,....,.  .^  ....  .. 

Servian  wines  in  casks,  s$  frontier  privilege   (Sv.).. 

SparklLag  wines  (F.) , ..,.!....>.,.  ,^..  -. 

Vineffar.  for  table  use,  in  cask»  (G.    1.). .,.,..,,  ^  ..«■,., .. 

Dou^  products,  i.  t,,  vermicelli  and  similar  farinocecus  pro- 
ducts not  baked,  accordmg  to  the  then-prevailing  duty  on 
flour  <C..  I. ) ,  . , 

Sausages   (G.,  I.). 

Cocoa,  rround  or  tn  bulk;  chocolate;  Fubatitulions  for  and 
uanutaeturcs  of  chocoUie   (S-) ..,...,.., 

Earths  for  coloring  CG.,  L) 

Licorice  juit'c    (C,   I.) 

Asphall  tdie-tie.  asphalt  bilumen    (S-)  ....-..,  , , , ..,,.. 


General 
t  a  r  i  If 
duty  per 
lao  kilu- 
grams. 


Gold 
fiontis. 


,30.00 


S.00 


Uuly  low- 
ered by 
conven- 
lign,pcr 
1 00  kilu- 
grams. 


Gold 
Sprint. 


|B.{>D 


20.00 

JO.OO 

5.0D 
10 .00 

,S0 

Free. 

4.00 

J.  SO 

ifiq.OO 

3^0 

15.00 

t^.oo 

iS-oo 

5.00 

S-oo 
50.00 

30,00 

■35.00 

]  J.OO 

3.(1  a 

Free. 

j-on 

r.so 

S.(H> 

Free. 

i-So 

.50 

I. jo 

-7i 

d.50 

FrFc. 

1.51-' 

Free. 

3D. 00 

l-so 

50-00 

40.00 

s  00 

4.00 

lO.oD 

37S 

Jj.OO 

l6.;ia 

60.01 

45.00 

J.DO 

.50 

6.  no 

4_iia 

1-50 

1.00 
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ARTICLES. 


iGeneral 
tariff 

lookilo-     iw>l^ 


Dotylff^ 

endbr 
conno- 
tionjer 


M  iKctls  neouft— Coftf  I'fl  wff. 

Copftl  retin,  drnminar  retin,  shellac,  gum  anbic.  etna  gedda, 
gum  Senegal,  gamboge  gum  tragacantb,  gums,  resins,  and 
gum  retini,  natural  balsams,  ana  juices  of  plants  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for  <G.,  1.) 

Cotton  goods — 

Ordinary  close,  i.  e.,  textures  of  7am  No.   so  and  below, 
with  more  than  38  threads  to  a  square  of  s  millimeters — 

(0)  Raw   (C,  U  B.,  S.) 

h)  Bleached   (G.,   I.,  B.,  S.) 

le)  Colored  (G.,  I.,  B.,  S.) 

(a)  Woven  in  several  colors,  printed  (G.,  I.,  B.,  S.). . 
Fine.  i.  c.,  texture  of  yam  above  No.  50  up  to  No.   100, 
inclusive — 

Raw  (G.,  I..  S.) 

For  embroiderina,  by  special  permit  (S.) 

Bleached,  colored,  woven  or  printed  in  several  colors 

(G.,  I.,  S.) 

FIn«it,  1.  e..  textures  of  yarn  above  No.  100 — 
Tulles   (bobbioets,  |>elinets,  curtain  stuffs,  and  furniture 
nettings  of  this  kind) ;  goods  in  connection  with  metal. 

lie  threads  (G.,  !.) 

Kaw,  plain  tulle,  for  embroidering,  by  special  permit  (S.) 
Raw,  plain  textures  of  yarn  above  No.   100  for  embroid- 
ering, by  special  permit  (S.) 

Stiff  netting— boLbi net   (G.,   I.) 

Embroidered  curtains    (Rideaux,   stores,  vilrages,   covers   for 

furniture)  out  of  cotton   (S.) 

Other  embroidered  woven  goods  (S.) 

Laces   (G.,    L^  S.) 

Knit  goods   (G.,   L,   S.) 

Cotton  velvets  and  velvet-like  fabrics  (cut  or  uncutj,  ribbons, 

fringes,  buttons.  (G.,  1.) 

Wool  yarns  not  otherwise  provided  for,  raw — 

Simple  above  No.  45  metric   (G.,  I.,  It.,  S.) 

Simple,    bleached,    colored,    printed,    above   No.    45   metric 

(G..  L,  B.) 

Double  or  more  threaded  above  No.  45  metric  (G.,  I.,  B.) 
Woolen    velvets    and    velvet-like    fabrics    (cut    or    uncut), 

ribbons,  fringes,  buttons,  and  knit  goods  (G.,  I.) 

Silk,  reeled,  also  twisted,  white  or  colored,  or  in  connec 

tion  with  other  spinning  materials  (S.) 

Floss  silk    (silk  waste,  spun),  also  twisted,  colored,  or  in 

connection   with   other  materials   for   spinning    (S.) 

Sewing  silk,  buttonhole  silk,  etc..  made  white  or  colored; 
thread  of  all  kinds  adjusted  for  the  retail  trade  (S.)... 

Silk  bolting  cloth   (S.) 

Silk  goods  embroidered  or  with  metal  threads — tulles, 
gause.  blondn,  laces  (lace  handkerchiefs),  trimmings  of 
silk  and   half-silk,   cords,   "biesen,"   chenille,   etc..   ready 

mode    (S.) 

Goods  entirely  made  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  buttons,  and  fringes 

(G..  1.) 

Smooth   fabrics   and   "armures,"   to  the  extent   fixed   by   the 

convention  with    Switzerland    (G.,    I.,   S.) 

Other  goods  made  entirely  of  silk  (G.,  I.,  S.) 


Cold 
Horims. 


1.50 


55.00 
05.00 
75.00 
90.00 

80.00 
80.  JO 


160.00 
160.00 

160.00 

55.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

90.00 

90.00 

1 3.00 

16.00 
40.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
500.00 


500.00 
400.00 


500.00 
500.00 


GoU 
imsj. 


Fret 

TO.M 
to.M 


3S-» 


140.00 
35.00 

70.00 
50.00 

ISO.00 
aoo.00 

aJS-o" 

75.00 

85.00 

10. 00 

14.00 
16.00 

85.00 

35.00 
35.00 

35.00 

aoo.oa 


400.00 
300.00 


200.00 
400.00 
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ARTICLES. 


t  a.r  i  ff 
duty  per 


MiRcellnneous — Contin  ued. 

WaM-tWk  gooilii,  i.  c,  a11  ^oods  not  fnuTnerAtt^d  under  tanH 
No,  f68.  conummg,  besides  ailJc  and  floss  silk,  other  B[»in- 
oiritf  TDkterialB — 

Velvets  and  velvet  ribbons  (G.,   !.}..■> .■■ 

Ofher  half-silk  goods  (ti.,  I..  B.) 

Hats  oi  stravTt  chips^  cane,  bast,  reeds,  whale  bone,  palm 
leaves — 

Not  trimmed,  per  piece  (G.,  I.) 

Hough,  DDi  uimoied^  aa  frontier  privilege  from  Venetia, 

per  piece    i\..\ 

Trimmed,  per  piece   (C,   l.> 

Jlpnnets  of  frit,  ornamcntcdi  per  piece  (C,   \-)  ,,,.,,.,,,■ , 

Q'inaVs  and  wrappcTii  lor  tadiM,  o'  wouln  tfoods.  witb  iHtii' 

rninps   (iringcs,  lining,  etc.),  af  si|L  goods,  as  enumerated 

under  tarilT  N'os.  t&8    169.  170  (G..  I.). ,,-..«,., 

W'oo'len  iicves.  finished  wiln  bottoins  of  wickerwork  or  iron 

wire;   vooden   sLfve   botloni!i    (G.,    !..)..,> 
Floe   brushes   of   prepared,    bleaciied,   and   polished    hair   and 
bristles,  also  such  of  yi.Ta   in  contieciion    with  other  ma- 
IcrlulB   if    not   coming   i]Rcter   itidia   rubber,   leather,   bane, 
metid.  or  fancy  goods,  with  a  higher  taril^   ((j-.  1.) .......  > 

Straw  bands    (straw   braids  of  all   kindi  in   fon^   of  bands>. 

whhoui  connection  with  otlier  materials  (G.,  L,  S.> 

Braids  oi  chips  for  sieve  bottomft,  hata,  table  covers,  etc. — 

Not  colored    IC   I.J , ..., 

Colored    (G..  IJ, ,,.,...-.. 

Wax  cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  ior,  idBO  wax  muvlin  in 

so-called  bookbinders'  cloth   (.G*  I.) ....,.,..,.,. 

Buttons  of  bone  and  horn  (G.,  U 


Duty  low- 


400.00 
250. 09 


.Slate  pencils  covered  with  paper  (G,} 

Portable  engines   (G.,  1.,   B.,  S.) 

Sewinft  j)nd  knitting  macliiiies — 

h'fauies  of.  .i1m  taken  apart  <G.,  I.) 

Tup«,  fnisbed  parts  of  same,  except  needles  (G.,  I.,  S.).. 

Partb    of    tops,    unliRishcd.    bImi    rOiielily    cast;    sewing    and 

knitting   liiachinea   Willi    frames    (G.,    I..    S.) 

Opera  glasses   (G,,   I. ) 

Pianos,  pnrlifr  organs,  and  similar  key  inBtruincnts.  with  the 

exeeption  of  church  organs  <G-.  \.S. 

Children's  toy^  and  goods  not  otherwine  provided  for.  in  con- 

necTion  with  ailtc  Roods,  taceii,  artifictal  flower?,  and  pre- 
pared urnameTital  ]ral^er»  (G-,  IJ. t--. 

ftnitations  Gf  ^ti\A  and  silver  leaf  (G.i  Ij 

Umbrella!)  and  parai^ols — 

Of  i-ilk  or  lialf  nilk  (C.  I.i.,.„ 

Of  other   malcHal    fG-.    !.>....., 

Trimmed  wtlfa  rilibona.  embroidrries,  volants,  etc  (G-,  I.).. 

Tartaric  acid,  clituride  of  jkiimH   (G-.  I,),,,... 

Chlorirle  of  hoc,  al^p  liquid  {i% ,  I.> ^ 

Hydrogen  o*ide,  wat«ry  ^wlulinnB  of  sulphuric  acid  (G,.  I.).  . 
Articlei  of  tariff  Nos.  117,  jji.  330.  331.  for  dry  distiHation 

Of  coal  tar  to  be  u»ed  for  the  manufaaure  o|  lit  utaiutfi. 

by  special   permit   (G.,   I.) ..,..• 

Matches  (G..  I.) 

Lunts,  manufactured,  without  admixture  of  powder  (G-„  I-)  •  • 


)f  oo 

ig.oO 

30.00 
■in. DO 

is^oa 

8.$0 


JO.O0 
^ODhUO 

4n.0u> 


JUKI-OO 

So.uO 


ered  tjr 
conven- 
tioii,pcr 
j<K>kil'> 


Coti 


300  DO 

^75  00 


ID.  DO 

7.00 
34-00 


as  OB 

35,00 
3.00 

S.D(I 


15.00 

t  a^^QQ 


75.00 
4>u.aij 
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Year  cndinf  Jane  30 


ief':9 
1890 
1S91 
189- 

J89S 


7.642.^7 
9.3  J  1.378 


DMn 


3i2M 

1011.MJ 

571. oj: 
'.439^51 


'Treaty  period  May  2C,  tS^i-Aufust  27,  1894. 

B— TREATIES  IN   FORCE. 
XIII. 
RECirROCITY   WITH   GERMAXV;    SIGN'ED   JULY    13,    1900^ 

Br  THE   PlUIOEKT  09  TRE  UlltTXD  STATU  OP   AkBSICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Wliereaa  tlie  Germaii  Government  bai  entered  into  a  commercial  ■pccBOit 
with  the  United  Statei  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  third  acctioa  of 
the  tariff  act  of  the  United  Sutes  approved  July  24.  1&97,  bjr  which  acreencot 
in  the  judement  of  the  President  recipri>cal  and  equivalent  (xmccsaiocia  are  aeciirtd 
in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  United  States: 

Therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  McKioley,  President  of  the  United 
Ststri  of  America,  acting  luider  the  authority  conferred  br  said  »ct  of  Coocras. 
do  hcretiy  aubpend  during  ttie  continuaace  in  force  of  said  agrceiDent  the  tapon- 
tion  and  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  lirgt  section  of  aaid  act  npoa  the 
artiLles  hereinafter  speciticd.  being  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  Ger- 
many; and  do  declare  in  place  tnereof  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  said  act  to  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  alter  the  date  of  this 
proclamation,  as  follows,  namely: 

Upon  artiolfl,  or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude,  five  per  centum  ad  Talorvm- 

U^Kin  briniliei,  or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  (rain  or  other 
mat^riaU,  one  dollar  and  seventy-live  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

U[>on  still  wines,  and  vermuth,  in  caska,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon:  ia 
Ixittles  or  jug!t,  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more 
tlian  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs  containing 
each  nut  mure  than  one  pint,  one  nollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  case  and  any 
excers  beyond  thcbc  quantitc^  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  suojcct  to  a 
duty  of  four  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional 
duty  shall  be  asseswd  upon  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

Uf>on  pai.iiings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  nantets,  pen  and  ink  drawiaga,  and 
statuary,  fiiteeii  pcrcentum  ad  valorem,  of  wnich  the  officers  and  citizcna  of  the 
United  States  will  take  due  notice. 

In  Icstimotiy  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  acal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

iJoiie  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirteenth  day  of  July.  A.  D.  ont  tboa- 
nine  hundred,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 


aand  ... 

one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth. 

[seal.] 

By  the  Prenident: 

John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State. 


WtLUAX    McKlMLZT. 


TREATIES   AND    AGREEMENTS  joS 

GERMANY.' 


Vtar  CQdJJiK  June  $<*'— 


Imports 
into  U.  S, 
frcMii' — 


Pothrt. 


ff7.374,;oo 
1 00^445,90  J 


Exports 

from  U.  S. 

to — 


DoUars. 

iSS.77i,fM 
19 1. 780,4^7 


^  July  xj,  igoo,  ttill  In  fofce. 


XIV. 


KEClPftOClTV  WITH  PORTUGAL;    SIGNED  JUNE   n,    190a. 
Bt  the  FKUimri  or  tke  U^rTKb  States  or  AxeAlcA. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

Wliercaa  Hii  Most  Faithfut  Majest/  (he  King  of  fartuj^a]  and  the  Alfsi-vct 
Tias  entered  irtto  n  reciprocal  cominercial  ae^rceitient  with  thr  Ui^iied  Siatea  of 
Araerica  pupiiaAt  to  and  in  accDrdance  with  the  provisiant  (vf  6«ciif>n  3  i^f  ihe  tariff 
let  vt  the  United  Suic^  approved  July  j^^,  1897,  wbicb  agmraent  is  in  ihc  Eng)i>lt 
test  in  tht  wotlE^  and  !iRure>^  following,  to  wit; 

"Tlir  Frcsidcnl  of  the  L^nitrd  Statts  of  America  and  His  Moit  Faithful  Majesty 
the  King  of  Pdrtusal  und  ol  the  Algarves.  ctjually  animated  by  the  duire  to  uonhrm 
thr  gnoj  undersianriing  existing  bfiwren  them  And  to  increase  (he  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  tMo  cf^uniric!,  hate  decTfied  it  enpediBol  to  enter  into  A  rcclpttKal  cem- 
mcreisl  ^ffrccmcnt  to  that  end;  and  they  have  a.r>poiated  as  their  plenlpotemiftriu  for 
that  purpow.  to  wic 

"The  President  of  the  United  Siatta  of  America,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kajwnii 
Bpecjal  eoiHmi9"ioner  plcnipf^tentiary:  and  Mis  Most  Faitlifiil  Majesty,  (he  \'istount 
(Je  Sflnig-Thyrso,  His  Majesty**  «nvay  cAtraorcliiiary  and  niint^ter  plenipotentiary  at 
Wnshitiftiuti. 

"Who.  Altte  an  enehandL  nf  their  refipective  full  powers,  faiind  to  be  in  due 
and  proper   form,   have  agreed  upon   the   foMowiTiEr  articles: 

"AkUcLe  I.  UpCTi  the  (ollflwing  articles  of  commerce  t>einB  the  product  of  tite 
■oil  or  industry  of  I'omugal  or  of  the  Aicores  and  Madeira  isJandi,  imporicd  into  iwe 
United  Stutcs  the  presenl:  rates  of  duty  shall  be  reduced  and  shall  hereafter  be  as 
(dUo'WS,  namely: 

"Upon  arKols,  nr  crude  tartar,  tir  wine  [Cc$,  lt<re  pef  centum  xd  valnretn. 

"V\Kin  still  wines  in  c^^lci^^  ihirty-five  cetit*  ptt  eillofi;  in  bottles,  p«r  tlfte  of 
Dne  dozen  bottlea,  cont.-iinin^  ench  nut  more  than  anc  quart  anft  more  tnxn  one  pint, 
or  Iwenty-fouir  bottles  conlaLning  not  more  than  one  pint-  one  dollar  and  iwcntyfive 
cents  per  case;  and  uny  e-Tce»s  beyond  Iheae  quantilie*  found  in  such  hottles  shall 
be  aubiect  to  a  dutv  of  four  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  aq>arate 
or  addlLianal  dluty  shnll  be  asscascd  upon  the  bottle!^ 

"Upor^  sp^rklinK  w  inci.  in  bultW^  cBntainiriK  not  fiiore  than  one  qiinft  and  mofr^ 
than  one  pint,  tix  doHarfi  per  diicen^  cjaniainine  not  itiore  than  #me  pini  eacn  and 
tno'A  than  ene-hAlf  i"'^'-  three  dtillars  per  daien;  coniainine  one-halt  pint  each  ur 
leis,  one  dollar  and  fifty  ccnt>  ptr  doren;  in  botllea  or  other  vessels  containing  more 
than  one  quart  e3ch+  m  addition,  to  »\x  dollars  per  cjozen  bottiM,  on  the  tijuanittjes 
ia  e^ce)^  of  one  quart,  at  the  rale  nf  one  dolljir  and  ninety  cents  per  gallon. 

"Upon  farandici  or  other  spirits  maaufacturcd  or  distiiled  from  grain  or  Other 
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RMterulft.  ithethtr  the  pfodact  at  ronum]  or  of  the   Portucueae 

dollar  xnd  wve-nl^-Sve  ctuM  per  prool  q;al]on. 

"Upon  pjinlin^  in  ail  or  water  coloun,  (laitels,  pen  and  ink  drswta^  ad 
statuary,  fifteen  per  cwitum  ad  vaLorttn. 

"ActtL'Lfc  13.  Rf'cip'rocall;  ajid  in  con sideracion  of  th«  precedins  caaeawih 
upon  the  (Dllawing  irttclca  oi  commerce  bcinv  tbc  products  of  tlMr  ao^  or  w4*Brv 
of  the  Unilrd  Stnlo  imported  mlg  ihr  Kingdom  o1  pprlusal  and  the  Aax^  M 
Matirin  Isianils.  tht  rates  uf  duty  khAll  be  As  Idw  u  thow  at^cordnl  to  AAjr  •As' 
touniry  (Spnin  and  Brwl  bcinif  excepted  froin  tbii  proviEiun)   namely,- 

"Flour  of  cereals,  except  «.Lie4l;  maiie  in  tbc  sraJTi :  wheat  in  th«  fruB;  hW 
anil  g^ix^ike;  fnineral  oils  and  rh«ir  producti  not  e]«ewheri;  spc^hrd  in  Ike  laitf. 
reAfilng.  mowing,  ind  thrashing  ma^tiinci^.  machines  for  coninre&sjns  h*j  and  fBB. 

ftteam   plows,  and   frep.iratc   i«Arts  of   the^e  nia^'hmeA  and   pJov'lhAFtis; 

jittplem^Ats,  »id  looU  fpr  tlie  aris«  ixianuract'ones,  ain'ii^''^1<urc,   and  gm 
upor.  The  following  ariicks  iitiill  not  exceed  the  ratn  hcrrinafier  sbtvd,  l 

"Upan  the  foregoing  machines  and  articlei  deMzfibed  tn  No.  J7J,  Cinr  ra>  F*i' 
kilogram, 

"Upon  the  inafniTnetii«,  implementf,  and  tools  liescnbed  abQve  m  Ko,  jU,  ttr 
use  in  agriculiure  and  gardeninj;,  MxSjf  rris  per  kilogram. 

"Upon  lighter  mineral  oils  ftr  illumiuxting  purfiosc*  idtrniitf  of  0.7&4  9  • 
OtM^o;  [toint  01  ipnition  from  j?'  wp  lo  4.9*),  fofty-six  reit  pee  lilre* 

"Lpcin  mrdium  irincral  oils  (dcn&itiijr  aKivc  oSjo  aJid  up  to  0.S&0:  point  vf 
ignition  from  »a*  up  lo  ijo').  hfty-two  rcis  per  kil(*grafli. 

"Upon  tar  and  tnineral  pitcli   ter.  ids  per  (on, 

"AariCLK  111.  It  is.  mutually  understood  that  His  Most  Faithful  M»c«7'i 
GDvernment  rcaerves  the  riirtit.  .iftei^  three  moalhft  prior  notification  ro  the  t'iate4 
St»tE9  IkivernDiciiE  of  iii  intention  to  do  to»  to  arrevt  the  operaiion  pf  this  nmvea 
lion  id  caw?  the  Unitt-d  Stales  shall  hereafter  impose  s  duty  upon  crude  cvrk  m 
coffee,  bcinK  the  prudmct  at  Portugal  or  o(  ihe  PDrtUgtiCSe  p04sesj ioajs,  or  vhiill  ■>*« 
Ie9»  favt>rBlHe  ireatment  to  the  foUnwing  anicles,  heing  the  product  of  Fcntiiai  w 
«f  her  potiaeiuuns^  thA.fli  that  accordcii  to  the  like  artiefes,  being  the  product  of  akf 
other  couiitry  not  under  ihc  ennirol  of  the  United  State*,  naitiel}':  Arcots,  cr«<h 
tartar  or  wine  Ivq%,  troffee.  cacip.  witic^,  htandies,  cork  {nvt  or  manafaetaredi. 
Mi-itlines  and  ;intliovies  prrwrrcd,  atid  fruiti  not  preserved;  but  in  respect  ftt  fnuti 
the  United  States  reserves  tlic  right  to  mabc  apeaat  arramsemmts.  applicable  w  ^ly 
of  the  VS'ett  ludia  Islundv 

"AkticU!  IV.  This  aRrcet:ictit  shall  be  rallBed  by  1!i«  Movt  Faithful  Majotf 
$n  soon  as  pi^»ible.  and  upoit  oHicial  iiotic^  tticreof  the  E*residen(  of  tht  UolM 
States  fhall  idsje  uia  proclamation,  giving;  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  Artictc  !• 
of  Ibii.  agrccnjent.  From  and  after  the  date  of  auch  proclanuiion  this  afrvrmimt 
fha^l  be  in  full  for^c  nnd  rff^t,  and  shall  cotitinue  in  foree  for  itit  tvnn  pf  five 
year*  thereafter,  and  if  not  then  denounced  by  cilher  party  ihalt  Continue  in  iorcc 
until  one  year  from  tV.e  lime  »hen  one  of  the  pariiea  shall  have  notified  the  KieJ 
of  il^  itite^ition  tn  arrest  the  operatiDii  thereof. 

"^'Dune  ai  Wasbini^on  the  lwcnty>accond  day  of  May  in  the  yew  nne  lH*^w^ 
eight  bundfcd  and  ninely-niiie^ 

"ToMw  A-  Ka*so«.  tnML.] 

*'^Viaconde  de  5a»td  Tantao.     isxaL-JT 

And  whefeaa  *aid  convention  has  been  dwly  ratified  on  l>ie  part  of  Ilif  >|a*K 
FaiThful  Majesty,  ofhriaT  ne-tie*  whereof  has  been  received  by  the  Frcsidcnt, 

Vow,  thrreforc,  be  it  knt-wn  that  I^  William  McKirtlcy.  President  of  the  Ui 
Stair*  of  Am-Hca.  actinn  under  tbt,   aulhortiy  conferred  by  said  act  of    C< 
do  herehy  tuspend  during  the  CQnttniianre  in  force  of  said  agrccnimt  the  jmi 
and  collecEion  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  f^r^i  sct'iion  of  said  act  and  hei 

collecle-i  u[ioii  (be  specified  artiicles  of  PoTtuRueie  origin  as  described  in  aaid 

ment.  and  do  declare  in  ulace  theteaf  the  fate*!  of  duty  provided  in  the  third  »ecti 

of  said  act  as  recited  in  said  agrecmenH  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  fr«cm  and  a( 

the  date  of  this  prKlamation.  of  which  the  officeTj  and  citizens  of  tbc  L'niied  SUK4 
will  take  due  notice. 

In  tetiionuny  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  eauied  the  seal  of  lte| 
United  State*  w  he  aflli^ied. 

Dgnc  at  the  city  of  Wnshington.  this  twelfth  day  of  Tone.  A.  D.  one  thow 
nine  htindred,  and  of  the  Indepeadcnce  of  the  United  Slatea  of  AitLcrica  tiM 
hundred  and  In-enty- fourth. 

liBAU}  WlkUait  McKiicuv* 

By  Ihe  Fnildent: 

Joh;t  ti*tt  Sterrtary  0/  Sl*t*. 
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Year  endiftB  June  je 


1895 
i8gti 

1899 
1904 
■901 


Iin  porta 

into  U.  S, 

from — 


Dollars, 
a.iSS.731 

a.9?5.So* 
J.743.J16 
J, 3?  0*4  3* 


Exports 

irom  U.  S. 

to— 


Dotlari. 

3.S3J.«57 
4,112,400 

5»*94*=4o 


1  Treaty  period,  June  12,  igaa — still  la  force. 

XV. 

HECTPEOCITY  WITH  ITALYj  STGXED  JULY  iS,  igoo. 
Bit  tiix  Pkcsident  of  turn  Umited  Statu  of  Amebicjl, 

A  PROCLAMATIOX. 

miereu  His  Afajcsty  the  King  of  Ttiity  has  ^nternj  Into  a  rr^ipmcal  tommeKi&I 
agreertivAt  witli  the  United  State*  of  AmefJcA  pumuant  to  jnj  in  Bccardancc  with 
the  provision*  oi  Hction  3  of  tl»  t&rifF  act  of  the  UnHiy]  Suites  approved  )viy  n, 
[Sg7p  wbicti  isireement  is  in  the  £ln£Jishi  tcjit  in  the  wijrd»  and  figures  following, 
to  witi 

"The  Presidfni.  of  ilie  United  States  uf  America  and  HI»  Majesty  iTie  King  of 
Maly,  tnutuAlly  dCftifOua  to  improve  tlie  commercio.]  rcUtions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  &  special  ngreenicnt  reUtive  tbcrcto,  have  Appointed  aa  tbeir  pLcnipoten- 
tjarjet  for  (liRt  purjMjac,  nan)ely: 

"The  Pte^idcnt  Cf  the  United  Slates  af  America,  the  Hon.  J[obn  A.  Kaseon. 
sperial  commiaAioner  pleni|>oientiary,  etc.,  and  HLi  KtaJcRiy  the  King  of  Italy,  hii 
excellency  the  Baron  S.  t'ava,  senator  of  tliti  Kingdom,  tiis  ambas^iulor  at  Wasaing- 
tgn,  elCi.  wbo  licin^  duLy  dap'OWcrtij  t Hereunto  have  9.greed  upon  the  fqUowJAf 
articles : 

"Akticlk  I.  n  ii  afireicd  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  ta  and  in 
accordance  with  tlie  prnvisJuni  of  t^e  lliLrd  section  nf  Ihe  tariff  act  of  the  United 
Stales  approved  July  34*  iS&Ji  and  in  consid^Taiion  of  the  coneewions  hereinafter 
made  on  the  part  fit  Italy  in  f^vor  ot  the  product^  and  manufaetures  of  the  United 
Stiitcs,  Ehnt  the  CKisting  duties  imported  u;ion  tbe  loilowiiig  articles,  bcini  the  pro- 
duct of  the  siiil  or  industry  of  lialy^  imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be 
suspended  dtiiins  the  continuance  in  force  of  this  agreement,  and  in  place  thereof 
ibe  duties  to  be  a&sesscd  and  collected  thereon  ihall  be  a&  follawi,  namely: 

"On  argol^.  at  crude  tartar,  or  wine  tees,  critdc^  five  per  cctitutn  ad  vaJoretn. 

"On  hrandieA  or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  front  frain  or  other 
nutcriata,  ''■ne  dollar  and  fteventy-five  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

"On  still  wines,  ind  vermuth,  in  cask*,  tbirty-live  cents  pCr  gallpti;  in  bottlci 
or  jucSi  per  e^^e  uf  one  doirn  baiTlc«  ur  jugs  containinflf  each  not  pore  ihaA  one 
qu^rt  and  more  than  one  pint,  ur  Iwcnly-tour  bottles  ot  jugi  containinK  caeh  not 
more  tban  one  pint,  one  dollar  and  twcnly-fiyc  cents  per  case,  and  any  excess  heyoirtd 
theM  quanliliei  fo^ird  in  su^h  bo t tin  or  jugs  ^all  ht  lubject  to  a  duty  of  four 
ceni^  I>er  ]>int  or  fracTional  ^ar[  therei^C,  but  nt>  scp;iiate  or  additional  duty  ihall  ht 
asscMcd  tipon  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

"On  jaintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawinsiS,  and 
statuary,  filteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Abticle  II.  It  19  rectprocalty  agreed  on  the  part  ot  Italy,  in  CDnsideration  of 
tbe  provisions  of  tbe  foregoing  article,  itiat  so  long  as  ilit»  cimvefttion  shall  remain 
in  forcer  the  dtitiei  to  be  assessed  and  collected  on  the  following  described  mercbon- 
disc,  bcins  the  product  oi  the  so!]  or  induiiry  of  the  United  £lates,  tjQportcd  into 
It«ly  fibaifnct  exceed  the  rates  hereinafter  specified,  oamcly; 
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ARTICLES.  P"?" 


Urr. 

Upon  cotton-ae*d  oil jij» 

Upon  fi>h,  pickled  or  in  oil,  excluding  the  tunnr,  preserved    ia   boxes  or 

uirels.  ssrdines  and  anchovies .t» 

Upon  other  fish,  prcsrrved '.'..'.'.'.'.       jj-w 

Upon  arricultural  machinenr y.w 

Ujwn  detached  parts  of  afHcnltural  machtnerf: 

(i)  Of  cast  iron laM 

(3)  Of  other  Iron  or  steel ii-« 

Upon  scieniific  Instruments: 

(o)  Of  copper,  bronze,  brass,  or  steel — 

<i)  With  spnlasses  or  microscopes^  or  srrsdnated  scales  or  cjrdcs, 
spyglasses  for  use  on  land,  monocks*  binocles,  lenses,  de- 
tached and  mounted j^et 

<3)  Not  provided  with  any  optical  instrument,  nor  with  (tvduatcd 

scales  or  circles jb.3* 

(6)  Of  all  kinds,  in  thtf  construction  of  which  iron    is  evidentlT   p*e- 

domtnant •--........,        jo-os 

Upon  dynamo-electrical  mschines: 

(i)  The  weight  of  which  exceeds  1,000  kilograms |£.m 

Oy  Weighing  1,000  kilogratns  or  less ......\        jt» 

Upon  detached  parts  of  dynamo-electrical  machines ....        syo* 

Upon  sewing  nuchine«: 

{1)  Withstands ,5,, 

(a)  Without  stands «» 

Upun  varnishes,  not  containing  spirits  nor  mineral  oils ,;o.eo 

"The  following  articles  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty: 

"Turpentine  otl;  natural  fertilizers  of  all  kinds;  skins,  crude,  fr«sh  or  dried, 
not  suitable  for  fur;  and  fur  skins. 

"Article  III.  This  agreement  is  subject  to  th«  approval  of  the  ItaKaa  Parfia- 
ment.  When  such  sjiproval  shall  have  been  given,  and  official  notice  shall  hate 
been  given  to  the  United  States  Government  of  His  Majesty's  ratificatioti,  the 
President  ?hall  publish  his  proclamation,  giving  full  effect  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  Article  I.  of  this  Agreement,  t'rom  and  after  the  date  of  snch  proclama- 
tion this  agreement  shall  be  tn  full  force  and  effect,  and  shall  continue  id  forte 
until  the  expiration  of  the  ^ar  190J,  and  if  not  denounced  by  cither  party  one 
year  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  said  term  shall  continue  in  force  onra  one 
year  from  the  time  when  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  (ivca  noCkc 
to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  arrest  the  operation  thereof. 

"In  witness  whereof  we.  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  hare  rined  this 
agreement,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Italian  texts,  and  have  affixed  tberetnrto 
our  respective  seals. 

"Done  at  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  February.  A.  D.  one  thonsaad  and 
nine  hundred. 

"Ton»  A,  Kassoir.     FskauI 
I  "Fava.  |s»ai_}" 

And  whereas  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  the  part  of  His  Bfsjcsfy 
the  King  of  Italy,  official  notice  whereof  has  been  received  by  the  President. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  McKiniey,  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by  said  act  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  suspend  during  the  continuance  in  force  of  said  sgif  1  tnl  the 
imposition  :^nd  collection  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  said  net  and 
heretofore  coltectrd  upon  the  specified  articles  of  Italian  origin  as  described  in 
said  agreement,  and  do  declare  in  place  thereof  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the 
third  section  of  said  act  as  recited  in  said  agreement  to  be  in  fun  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  of  which  the  officers  and  cttiaetts  of 
the  United  States  will  take  due  notice. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set'  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eighteenth  day  of  July.  A.  D.  one  tbov 
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sag 


und  nine  hundrt()>  and  of  Ibe  Indcpeadence  of  the  United  States  gt  America  th^ 
oiit  btinilred  and  twenty-fifUi.  ^  ,^ 

[BBAL.]  William  McKjhLIT. 

By  the  Presidem: 

JoUM  Hav,  Secretary  of  S\ait. 

ITALY.* 


Yi^r  ending  Juni  jd 


]S«5 

1R97 

1909 
igni 


Imports 

into  U.  S. 

from— 


Oottarj. 
M.  85 1.7  6  I 

■a?.9»4i'76 
J4.6lB.J«4 


from  U.  3^ 


16,^63.3  3i 

ii, 501,4  jj 
'3>'90,Bs8 

J4.47J.i8fl 


*Trwty  period,  July  18,  i^au— 9IHII  In  Force. 

C— TREATIES  SIGNED  AND  AWAITING  HATIFICATION, 
XVL 

CONVENTION  FOR  BAKDADOSi  SIGNED  JUNE  16,  1859. 
[UnritiAcd-l 

The  President  of  the  United  Slit«  of  Americi  and  Her  MijcHity  the  Qtieen  i>i 

the  United  KmBdam  e>(  Gi'cAt  Brluin  and  Ireland,  animated  tiy  a  common  aeslre  to 
■  inj>rov«  the  cronditiont  ^f  trjidi;  beiwccn  the  United  States  and  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  eolcny  ei  Itai^id^^i,  bave  appointed  for  that  purpoM  tbetF  reipcciivc 
plenipolenlijcies,  naiincW'. 

The  PreaidenI  of  thtf  United  S^tAtcs  of  America,  Hon.  John  A.  Xasson,  special 
commissioner  ijktiiptitemiary,  und  Her  Britannic  Majeaty,  Rtrginald  Tower,  Her 
Brilumic  M8}e»ty'»  ebarge  d'affaires  at  Washingioti,  wha,  in  cutiitJcrAtiun  of  ini 
in  compeoMtion  for  the  rcapeclive  cotKc^siona  ani  etigagemcnia  miide  by  each  ai 
bereinafter  recited,  haive  agreed,  and  do  ber<?t>y  agre'e,  upoo  the  fullowing  arlideft 
iot  tJie  regulaiion  antf  govtrt-ineni  of  ihe  recipmcal  trade  atoresaid; 

AxTtcLZ  I.  During  tbc  lenn  of  tbia  convention  the  hereinafter- design  a  ted  arti- 
clei  of  merchandise  beiriR  the  product  of  the  foil  or  industry  of  the  United  States 
imported  iiitu  ihe  said  Lulony  oi  Barbados  and  (he  hereiiHlter-de^ignaied  ariirlca 
of  mercbandiH!  the  product  nf  the  eoit  or  industry  of  said  colunv  imported  into  the 
United  States  aball  be  admitted  upon  tbe  conditiooi  Kt  forth  in  the  following 
•cb«duk.  namely: 

SCUIOULC 

Tbe  following  article^  thrf  product  at  the  soil  or  industry  of  Barhado^  imported 
into  \hi  United  btate.<i  tball  te  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  twelve  and  one-halt  per 
centum  of  the  raU-a  of  duty  ibercon  a,3  pruvidcd  by  the  tariff  act  uf  the  United 
States  approved  July  j4,  iBq?,  ^'h- 

Orne  RugarF  and  tnulaMci^  fruit,  fresh;  vegetables,  frcEh;  asphalt  or  manjaek. 

The  followinz  articles  lhr  prodyclt  of  the  M»il  or  lodustry  of  the  United  Statti, 
than  be  admitted  It^'li  the  uld  colony  free  of  duty: 

firan,  pollard^  candlrs  ul  tallaw;  carts  and  vebiclea;  cloelu:  com  brooms;  cant 
or  maize;  corn  meal:  cotton  seed  oil:  eyelet  And  parii;.  ej^gi;  hay;  borK!':  lunpa; 
macninery  (pr  electric   ligbting;  mules;  pitch  and  tarj  rofiin;  tallow;  wire  feficinB. 

Ttic  folLo-Atng  articles  the  product  of  tbc  soil  or  industry  of  Ibc  United  Statea 
■lull  be  admitted  at  a  ra.te  ai  duty  nut  exceeding  fiv£  p«r  centum  on  v;4lue: 

Fnutv  and  vegetalilcB,  fresb,  dried,  canned  or  preserved;  bsb,  tinned  or  canned; 
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cWhinff  land  w»rirtf{  apparrl  made  of  coTtoTi;  eartl-^n  and  el***  WAiv;  Imd— l  mi 
cutlery;  furniture  itnrl  unl)Lil^l«ry:  woodEn  and  ^iUovr  vur;  wooden,  hoowk 

rhe  fotl-jMiriE  ariidcii  the  product  of  the  n^il  or  mduttry  of  tbe  Uiutei  S»0a 
ith\l  be  artmiiicd  at  raica  at  duty  not  ewceding  the  followingf 

Bread  aod  biscuits,  not  tancy  or  In  tin,  |lo-i2  |i>rr  ion  pound*;  i-MjW.  >M* 
■ptt  i«o  pounJi;  flottr  of  whe?t^  |d.6o  per  barrel:  Urd  ana  its  coBt^otnot  mi 
*ulMlitate*i  $0.48  per  icK>  [•ound'i;  nw&ts.  nam,  bac«n,  tDn([ue:i,  canned  or  ptiMiwi 
meat,  $0.60  pef  lOo  pounds;  bsti  or  pork,  laltnl  or  piclclc^.  ScjA  prt  «oo  miuiili: 
><il  meal  4na  calcc,  $o.ij  per  loo  pounds;  oleonutrgarine.  $0.^4  per  too  pmm^; 
butter,  $0.36  P^'  '0<i  pounds;  beer,  lager  only,  |o.o6  per  fralloA.  (mj  per  doani 
(|uarti:  winc^^.  dry,  in  ea»k&.  value  not  cxcerding  ^5  cents  per  ^illon  iU-  S>.>. 
»we«t,  in  ras^,  value  nut  cxccedinK  t^i  centi  per  failoo  (U.  S.>,  jo  per  cvot  ad 
valsretn:  lumli^r,  yellnw  or  pitcli  utne.  |i  per  M  ieet;  tobacco,  uamanufactuFed  in 
packaprt  of  not  lest  tbin  ^a  i^ouniis,  $0.12  per  pound. 

Article  II.  It  \s  further  undcr^tixHl  tKal  tbe  Mid  cdl^nv  wilj  aoi  duriu  tkt 
terai  of  Xhn  cnnv^ntinn  iiicrcAs«  its  duties,  upon  oatA,  coil,  0t  knifl^l^s  bcuiK'  pnoocts 
of  tbe  Unitni  Stairs;  but  u|>on  other  dutiable  mcrclisndjsr  Hnportea  tad  ast 
mieciall^  provided  for  in  tKi&  ccinvenli^n  tbe  colony  re^nrca  ihc  n^fat  to  inrrrair 
tbe  dulie*  not  exceeding  fifly  per  centuni  (hereof  witboui  any  discrinuiuilion  t^cnrfcr 
axain«t  exports  0/  tin;  l-'nitc^d  States;  and  that  for  the  same  period  attch  trtidef 
ai  arc  admitted  free  of  dut^  tn  the  >aid  colon^r  »1ia1l  so  remain  so  iar  mm  ike 
ii^ine  are  prtxiucts  of  the  Cuited  Staler.  It  i*  equally  under9tcu>d  that  articica  tbe 
product  of  cb<:  aoil  or  industry  uf  »aid  colony  which  arc  by  the  tariff  *et  ol  (be 
Uniied  Statea  approved  July  ^4.  lEgy,  admitted  free  of  duty  ihall  10  rtaaMm  » 
far  u  Ibt  same  arc  produeu  of  tbe  said  colonr;  and  thji  inc  dutiea  jt^rTPiJ  by 
caki  act  ao  far  as  the  »ame  are  applicable  to  the  ftroducts  of  uid  colony  «litll  pot 
bf  increised  daring  ibe  cunljnuance  in  force  of  this  cunvention. 

It  is  alw  mutually  und^rst-X'd  that  the  usual  and  proper  packages  or  corejiac> 
in  which  Articles  of  merchandise  are  imjKjrted  shall  be  exempt  from  dutj-. 

It  i*  funher  agreed  that  ibauld  said  colaily  CducfiJc  to  ajiy  cQuntry  upiwi  tbe 
products  of  its  soil  ur  industfy  a  luwet  rate  of  duty  than  that  herein  stipulated  for 
the  like  produets  bF  the  Uniifd  StJiiea,  such  lower  raie  shall  bt  imniediatel^  applkd 
to  tbe  like  products  i^f  the  wil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  imported  inlo  aadk 
colony. 

AsTiCLE  IIT.  Xo  export  duties  or  other  chargea  updn  exportation.  »lKCber 
aathorlted  by  national,  slate,  ol&nial,  or  municipal  authority,  pliiall  be  itupoaed  at 
coUccicd  in  either  eountrgr  upon  any  articles  of  merchandue  included  withiti  tbl 
provifiiona  of  this  convention,:  and  no  import  duty  or  other  charge  upon  tbc  istpor- 
ttti>in  into  eillier  country  of  the  Articles  aforesaid,  cither  than  tlut  herein  ea^pmily 
rccoBTiucd,  shall  be  inipo^crd  or  collected^  upon  the  articles  of  Tperthandise  henn 
provided  for  bernir  the  product  of  tlir  soil  or  industry  of  (he  United  States  or  of 
the  colony  of  Barbadns.  re^nectivtly,  it  beina  the  intention  of  both  the  hi^  eo«- 
trtertinii  parties  that  no  a^Jditional  duty  or  lax.  or  change  of  any  kind,  dtrect  «r 
indirMt.  other  tban  ihat  herein  expressly  aiithonicd,  shall  he  imposed  hy  tbe 
national  or  any  lotal  authority  upon  the  nieichsTidiae  embraced  in  the  provisiotu  of 

.,.^.   ..:^ ;_.  ._  ; . ._._ tiption  in  the  respective  countries. 

rates  of   duty  herein  cranted  10 

.„ ,    _,    ._      ^        _  that   the   rate*   herein    erdintc^   oa 

the  part  of  llic  void  co1or>  to  the  pmducti  of  the  United  Stai>rs  fihalt  continue 
during  the  ttrm  of  ihia  convention  preferential  in  re»Li«ct  to  all  like  impona  fron 
other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  tireai  Priiain  and  the  British  pDsseaMon*, 
and  of  such  other  i:auntr!e4  a»  «hall  he  cmitleH  by  convention  with  Great  Britain 
to  the  benefit  ■oi  the  Tnosl-favnrcd-natmn  treatment  In  the  caM  of  these  last- 
Uitntioned  countries  ruch  cxccptians  shall  cease  to  apply  when  said  convcntigaal 
rJBbt  shall  be  terminmed.  .,.    »  .       ,      t^ 

A*Tici.j  V.  The  present  convention  shall  W  ratincd  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stale*,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  hy 
Hrr  Britannic  ilaicsiy.  and  the  ralificAlioTi  shall  b*  eschanged  at  V^'ishington  a* 
toon  as  may  be  withiii  twelve  months  fr<.>m  Ihc  date  hereof,  and  the  convention  shall 

fo  into  *fTeCt  Imtncdutcly  lherr;ifter^,  and  jdall  continue  in   force  for  the  term  of 
ve  years  from  dale  of  sucii  cxchantfe  of  ratificjitionB^  and  from  year  to  year  tbete- 
aflcr  until  t^c  enpiraiion  of  one  year  from  the  time  when  either  of  the  high  am- 
tractinfc  parties  shall  five  notice  to  the  olher  of  rt<  inlenlion  tn  lerminate  the 
In  witness  whereof  we,  |hc  respective  plenipoteniiBrie*,  have  signed  the 
and  have  affixc-rt  our  respcftive  KeaK 

Dane  in  dupliratc  at  Washin{ttoii  this  sixleeoth  day  of  Jane,  in  the  yew 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-ainc. 

(Signed)     ToHM  A-  Ka^bon.      [siALkT 
(Signed)      KKSIMaui  ToM-er.       [akaji.J 


national  ur   any    iLit-Uii   uuiiiuiity    U|iijii    imc  inr^'\i''*'"j' 

this  convention  prior  to  its  enlcnnK  into  consurtipti 

AaticLa   Iv.     In   return   fcr  the  preferential 
the  said  colony  by  llie  United  State*  il  is  ngreed 
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XV  n. 

CONVENTION  FOR  BRITISH  GUIANAj  SICKED  JULY  iS,  iBgg. 

[Unratified.] 

The  pT«siderit  of  the  United  State*  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

Ittf  the   United    Kingdom   of  Great    Britam   and    trcland,   atiiniAteJ   by   a  cDmTnon 

Ideaire    to   improve    ilit    condition^   of    tfadc    between    the    UnitcnJ    Statr^s    and    llrr 

,  Britanniic  Majesty's  colany  ol  Briiish  Guiana,  biLvt  appointed  fur  that  purpose  tbeir 

respective  ptcninatemiaries,  namely: 

TLc  President  of  the  United  State?  of  Aracricn,  the  Hon.  John  A,  Kaison, 
4p*eial  commitiioner  plenipotetitiary,  etc.  and  Iter  Britannic  Majesty.  Reginald 
TdWrt,  Flcf  Britannk  Majefiiy'd  cliargf  d'fi'ffaircs  at  Washington,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  and  in  cvmi^cnsalion  for  ibe  respective  concessions  and  enia^rac^nls  made 
by  «ach  as  hereinafter  recited,  l;avc  agreed  and  du  hereby  agree  upon  ibe  fallowing 
artic!c»  for  the  regulation  and  gflivernmcfit  of  the  rciprocal  trade  aforesaid: 

AlTtCLE  I.  During  the  term  of  this  convention  the  he^^einafter  dcsisnated 
artides  of  merchandise,  being  the  product  of  the  toil  or  mduiitry  ol  the  United 
States  tmpiT^rted  into  \Ut  said  colony  of  British  Gutana,  and  the  hereinafter  deiig- 
nated  ariiclci  uf  merchandise,  the  product  of  the  sni!  or  industry  of  saiil  colony 
imported  into  the  United  Stutes,  sbalt  be  respective!/  admitted  upon  the  cotlditionl 
Kt  forlh  in  the  follQwLng  schedule,  namely: 

SCII&PULI. 

The  following  articlea,  the  prujuct  of  the^soi!!  of  industry  of  Bfitiah  Guiana, 
imparled  inio  ihe  United  Stales,  fchall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  uji^  per 
centum  of  ibc  rates  of  duty  thvreonj  as  provided  hy  the  tariff  act  of  tbe  United 
States  ai^roved  July  j^.   1897.  *^*' 

Cane  iugars;   vcKciahlcs,  irc^h;  kaolin. 

The  follow-iiig  articles,  the  pruditct  of  the  Eoil  or  induslrjr  of  the  United  Stxtcd, 
ghall  he  admitted  into  ibe  said  colony  free  (tf  duty: 

Driitij  (follard;  candles  of  tallow:  carts  and  vchictea;  clocks;  com  brooms;  corn 
or  maize  i  ^orn  tueal;  cotton- seed  oil^  cycles  or  pKirt&;  eggs;  hay ;  Jiorses;  jam^nai 
machinery  for  electric  ]iglitir«,  and  machinery  «nd  implements  for  mining,  lor 
agriculture,  and  for  llie  manufaeiure  of  sufitr;  Tnules;  pitch  and  tar;  rqain;  tallow; 
wtre  fencing. 

THe  following  Brticlea.  the  product  of  the  »nil  or  industry  of  the  United 
States,  thall  be  admitted  at  a  ratf  of  duty  ttot  exceeding  ;  per  centum  on  Ihe  value: 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  canned,  or  preserved;  fiah,  tinned  or 
canned;  resdj'-made  clothing  and  wearing  apparet  made  of  cotton;  earthen  and 
g;Usa  ware;  hardware  (metairic)  and  cutlery;  furniture  and  upholster/:  wooden  and 
viilo«  ware  for  domestic  purposes:  wooden  hoops. 

The  following  a[tiele».  the  product  of  the  »uil  or  industry  of  Ibe  United  Stltu, 
aha]]  he  admitted  at  ratei  of  duty  not  exceedmg  the  following: 

Bread  and  biscuit,  not  fancy  or  in  tin.  $0.15  per  loo  pounds;  cheese,  fi  per 
■  DO  pounds:  flour  of  wheat,  %ii.6o  per  barrel;  lard  and  lard  compounds  containini; 
not  more  than  i  per  tent,  of  water.  $0.50  per  100  pounds;  meats,  ham,  bacon, 
tongues,  canned  Or  pre^served  meat,  fa-jf)  per  too  pounds;  beef  or  porb,  salted  or 
piclucd,  $fi'.40  per  toQ  pounds;  oH  itical  and  ealte,  fa.ts}^  irer  loo  pounds;.  oleoma'F'- 
garine,  to.fo  per  loa  pounds;  butter,  I0.40  per  loo  poctnds;  beef,  lager  nnfy,  lOroS 
per  gallon  or  So. jo  per  doien  reputed  quarts;  winea,  not  exceeding  6j  ccnti  in  value 
per  gallon  ( U .  S.).  containinK  not  more  than  ji  per  cent.  prMif  sidrit,  $0.40  per 
gallon;  lumber  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  %i  per  M  feet;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in 
pacbases  containing  not  lesa  than  80a  pcundi,  and  not  less  iban  lo  per  centum  of 
moisture.  Jo. 55  per  pound. 

AnTtcLE  ll-  It  is  further  3t([reed  (hat  the  said  colony  will  not,  during  tlie 
term  of  IhJs  convention,  increase  its  present  duties  upon  oala,  coal,  or  ahinglen  twinff 
the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States.;  but  upon  other  dutiaMe 
nlcrchandi^  imported  and  not  fipecially  provided  for  in  this  convention  tbe  said 
colony  reserves  the  right  to  increase  tbe  duties  not  CKcecding  liftv  per  centum 
thereoi  without  any  ditcritninatiDn  thereby  against  esporis  of  the  United  States: 
and  that  fof  the  same  period  such  article*  as  are  at  the  date  hereof,  admitted  free 
of  duty  in  the  said  coliiny  shall  sq  remain,  so  far  as  the  same  ure  products  of  the 
United  State*.  It  is  equally  understood  that  articles  the  jpfodutt  of  the  aoil  or 
industry  of  said  colony  which  are  by  the  tarifi  act  of  the  United  States  approired 
July  24,  1897  admitted  free  of  duty  shall  to  remain  so  far  «i  the  aanie  ar«  pri»4ucts 
of  the  laid  colony  1  atid  that  lh«  duties  impcsed  by  said  act.  so  far  as  tbe  latBC  tra 
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■PpltesMc  to  iht  pr<adticts  at  aatd  colony,  tlmll  not  be  inrrcascd  duHos  Id 
nuice  in  force  of  this  eqnvrntton- 

II  if  »I«o  miituatly  iiitrJrfKUtod  ibAt  no  sitpAnt«  import  duty  shall  be  cteifH 
an  th«  usuaI  ancJ  firoprr  packa«cs  or  coverings,  inclaiing  ar^iclet  of  jntriSuaSat  of 
cither  cnuntry   importcti  inla  tbc  Olhcr. 

It  is  fuflbcr  agrpFd  that  should  uiJ  colnny  conreit?  to  AiiT  couiUTj  vpea  Ike 
profjuctfl  of  ita  soil  or  indiiftry  a  low^ c  rate  ot  duty  than  (bat  h<rr<in  sCiMllMBi  ^ 
thr  like  product?  cif  the  tlnitcd  States,  ^uch  Ipwer  rate  shall  be  inanud^Bfl*  tg^Sti 
to  Ibc  like  pr<idii<!t&  of  th<  »oi]  or  ioijiistry  of  the  United  SlAtes  importe*!  into  nit 
cDlony. 

AhtiitLe   til.     No  export  dtittrs  or  other  charges  upon    ekpArtation.   «bct^ 

muthorizvcj  by  patignaU  St4ie,  rolom^^  or  municipal  authority,  shall  he  iinLMJuf  or 

'  CD}lA;tccI   in  citticr  country   upon  any   articles  of   merchandiH    included   wittkni  tN 

t  provisiunK  of  this  conventinn ;  amJ  no  icnport  dut?  or  o(h«r  cJiarR«  unoft  tlie  ira^on- 

kifon  itilo  either  country  of  the  anicles  aforeuid,  <)tlier  than  (hat  nrrein  eTprtsMy 

Ivcct^niEcd,   ahall   be   imposed  or  collected   upan  the  articles   of    mcrchandiw  berriS 

Byrovidcd   for.  hritift  the  produtt  oi  the  toil  or  IndLt^Lry  of  the   Unit&4   5(4tf5  nf  ol 

[the  colony  of  Britt&h  Guiana,  reapeciivtly ;  it  being  the  iintenifon  of  both  Thr  b:^ 

t  CDntracting  parlies  (hat  no  idditioniit  duty  ot  tax  or  rh^rae  i^f  3,ny  kin^j.  dimT  -w 

itiditrct,    other    than    that     herein    expfcssl/    ■uthorized,    &nal]     be     imposed    ^j    lW 

national  or  anjr  lofal  iiiithortty  upon  the  mcfchandisc;  embraord  in  t^e  pE-aruiom  ai 

this  convention,  pftof  to  its.  entering  mto  consumption  in  th«  respective  covntnt^- 

ARtiCi^k  IV.     In  return  for  the  preferential  rates  of  duty  herein  granted  lo  tW 

Mid  colony  by  the   United   SlAtCi  it   i«  ifitttrd  thaf  the  rates  herein    fn^nied  Ml  ifer 

part  of  the  said  colony  tii  the  prodticta  of  the  United  Statrs  sh^H  continue  darrV 

the  term  of  this  convention  prrferential  in  respect  In  aU  like  imports    ftoat  Mtar 

CoDfilrien.  with  the  «»cepiian  of  Great  Drit^un  and  the  British  Possessiom^  vkd  al 

•uch  other   countries  as.  shall   be  entitled   by   conventian   with   Oreat    Srjtain   to  tile 

benefit  i>f  the  most  favored  nation  treatment.     In  the  case  of  these  last  ai^nHonei 

countries  luch  exceptioni  shall  cense  to  ipply  vtien  said  conventional   rigfat  ihal 

be  terminated. 

AiTicLE  V.  The  present  eonvention  nhall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  bdvlct  and  connent  of  the  btnatc  ihervof,  lod  b; 
Her  Dfiiannic  Maje«ty«  and  the  ratiticariont  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wsshinaton  tf 
»oon  as  may  be  within  eiffht  months  from  the  date  hereof,  ana  the  C!:>»v#niion  abil 
eo  into  effect  Lmmedlaicly  thereafter:  atid  shall  continue  in  force  f^f  the  term  •'f 
nve  years  Iroi^  Ihc  d^ic  of  luch  exchange  of  ratifications;  knd  if  neilher  party 
xball,  twelve  ninnths  before  the  expiration  of  naid  term,  notify  the  other  pf  tia 
intention  to  terminate  the  same  at  that  date  it  sh^ili  continue  in  force  from  year  w 
jrcar  tbereaflef  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  when  ettber  of  the 
high  controrting  portieii  »haU  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  «rrcat  tbe 
operation  thereof. 

III  witness  whereof  we.  the  respective  pl«iiipotetiliariet»  have  signed  tlie  atae 
and  have  afliKed  our  respective  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Waahin^oo,  this  ciBhleenlh  day  of  Jttly,  A.  O.  one  lb(»- 
nnd  ciglit  hundred  And  aiattynine. 

TOKK  A.   KjUUOV.      TAtJLt-1 
lUGtMALO  TOWU.      [SEAl-] 

AwUTiowAt  AaricLK. 

It  Is  niutuatly  understood  bv^  the  high  contrscting  parties  that  should  the  te^s- 
litive  atiiboHty  nf  tlie  United  States,  or  of  said  colony,  respectively,  durirtg  the 
4:<^nltiiUAnce  of  this  eonvcniion,  so  reduce  its  existini^  tariff  rates  »f  duty  upon  the 
iirticks  imported  from  the  other  in  resp-ect  of  which  reduotiorii  of  duly  hare  been 
conceded  in  the  forrftclnii^  convention  as  to  maleriaUy  impair  the  prerefeqHat  raliie 
of  th*  concts^ioti*  frratited,  then,  in  that  ca^e,  the  parly  injuriously  affeeied  tbeireijf 
shall  have  the  riglit  tu  terminate  tliis  convention  upon  giving  mx  moniba'  previooi 
notin  to  the  other  in  writing  of  it»  intention  90  to  do. 

(Signed)     J'^"''  A.  Kjuk>m.      Tskai_| 
(Signed)     RedikaLi^  ToWia.      [sEAuj 

PtOTOCDL  KUATlira  TO  tHE  It  ATI  PI  CAT  10 II    Or  THB   FftlCiniHO   CORVVIITIOir. 

It  is  mutually  understood  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  ■!  the  time  at 
tifgnaturc.  that  the  rjLtificati<in  of  said  convention  by  the  «ignitory  CAvcmmenls  Is 
not  to  be  given  until  the  said  colony  shall  have  expressed  its  adherence  to  tb«  *an>e 
And  the  British  GoTCnUDCHt  abilt  have  given  notice  thereof  to  tbc  Govenamwt  ol 
the  United  States. 
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In  wjtneii  whereof  the  umJersigned  h4v«  b«rtunto  lifixed  their  nanieft  at  the 
time  oi  ■ifntnj;  the  »iJd  coavcntioti. 

(S]£nFd>    ionn  A.  Kasioh. 

XVIII. 
CONVENTION  FOR  BERMUDA;  SIGNED  JULY  14,  iflj», 

TliC'  President  of  the  Unilcd  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  af 
the  United  Kingiium  of  Great  Britain  ami  tr«land«  animated  by  a  {rommon  dnire  to 
improve  the  cunditions  of  trade  btftwrrn  the  United  States  and  Her  Briiajimc 
MajeMy's  cqluny  of  Bermuda,  have  api>ointcd  for  that  purpose  their  reipective 
|>lciliMitentiAHi«»,  iiainf:ly  : 

The  President  oi  the  United  State*  of  America,  the  Hon.  John  A.  KasMn, 
iippci&l  cDtnmi^f inner  plenipoU-nliary,  etc.,  and  Her  Britannic  Alajesty,  fteKiciald 
Towfr,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'affAiE-^s  nt  \V':ibhin^tuii,  whu,  in  cotiaid- 
cration  ot  and  in  compensation  for  ^ht:  reipectivt  fonce^sions  and  tngngtraents 
made  b^  each  at  hernnafter  recited,  have  agreed  and  do  heret>y  agree  upon  the 
following  articles  for  the  regulation  and  guvcfELmeat  ot  the  reciprocal  trade 
afofcsaia: 

AariCLE  r  During  the  term  tti  this  convention  the  hercinafl^^r  dcaionaledl 
articles  of  merchandise  beLntf  the  piixluct  oT  the  lail  or  industry  of  ihe  United 
States  ifnnorted  into  the  said  colony  of  Bermuda,  And  the  hefeinafter  designated 
articles  of  Tnerchandise  the  product  of  the  »iiL  ur  indui^try  of  aaid  colony  imported 

into  the  Voited  Siatn,  ahall  be  admitted  upon,  ibc  condiiion«  act  forth  in  tbc  fol- 
kfwing  schedule,  namely: 

ScilfeDUUL 

The  foUowiiip  artielcfi  the  product  of  the  aoil  or  induslrjr  of  Bermuda  imported 
into  the  United  alatca  fthall  be  admitlcd  at  a  rcductioa  of  30  per  cent,  9f  the  rale» 
of  duty  thereon,  as  provided  by  the  tariS  act  of  the  United  Stilte  approved  Juljr 
-■4,  1B97,  v\r; 

Potatoes;   onbiu;    lonutixu  uid   other   frah  rcffctMbles;    bolbs   ind   nmtarmt 

flowers. 

The  folloiving^  articles  the  product  of  the  toil  or  industry  of  the  United  Statei 
shall  h?  adtniited  inti>  the  uid  colony  free  of  duty,  namely: 

Boolca^  not  reprinta  of  English,  and  aillaHrs  and  tnapi;  eoals;  freah  fruils 
(except  bananas)  and  {H^as  and  Ixrans;  ice;  jtaiatinas.  etieravinKS,  phol»£^aph^ 
and  sculpture,  inv-tuding  monttnients;  trees,  plants,  btilbs  and  shrubs  (or  planting; 
veHelfi,  aredger.  boats,  machiijcry,  tools,  plants  of  materinly  for  lurvey  or  improve- 
ment of  ship  channels  under  fotitrol  of  the  island  government;  fresh  tnfrats  uid 
jtoultry;  bread  and  biscuit;  cheese^  bran^  canned  fruits;  canned  meats  (exclusive  of 
fish);  canned  vegetables:  fruit,  dried;  carts  and  carriages  for  animal  diaft;  clocks; 
corn  bionms:  corn  meal;  coiton-seed  oil  and  oil  cake;  cvcles;  feniliiers;  hay;  horaes 
and  niulea;  imp'tenienls  of  a([ricu1ture;  pitch;  resin;  tallow;  tar;  wire  fencing. 

And  the  following  shall  be  admitted  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  eTtceeding  j  per  cent, 
on  their  import  value: 

Beef  and  pork,  piclded  and  smoked  meats;  butltr;  ccrcab  and  prepared  cereal 
food;  eggs;  flour;  furniture'  milk;  and  cattle  shall  l^e  admitted  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  4  chillings  i^er  head, 

AaTicLK  IL  It  IS  mutually  understood  that  the  uiual  and  proper  pachagei  or 
coverings  containing  articles  of^  merchandise  imported  from  either  country  into  titt 
other  *hall  be  exefpft  from  duty. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  should  said  colony  concede  to  any  counl[;y  upon  the 
products  of  its  soil  or  iridustry  a  lower  rale  of  duty  than  that  herein  stipulated  for 
the  tike  products  of  the  United  States,  such  lower  rate  shall  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  like  products  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  imported  into  uid 
colony;  and  all  the  products  of  the  Untied  States  imported  into  the  laid  colony 
shaJI  be  jidditted  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  conceded  to  the  tike  products  of  any 
couatry. 

A*TtCt4  III.  No  export  duties  or  other  charges  upon  exportation^  vhetber 
authDrized  by  naiionat.  state,  colonial,  or  municipal  authority,  shall  be  imponcd  or 
collected  by  either  country  Upon  any  articles  of  merchandise  included  within  the 
provision^L  of  this  convention;  and  no  import  duty  or  other  charge  upon  tbe  impar- 
taiion  into  either  country  of  the  articles  aforesaid  other  than  that  herein  expressly 
recognized   shall   be   imposed  or   collected  upon   the   articles  of   merchandise  herein 
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prtuvided  far,  being  the  product  nf  the  soil  or  mduitrj^  of  tbc  Cnited  Stairs  or  (f 
the  colony  ai  BermuJi  resf^cctivcly ;  it  ticiiig  the  inteation  of  both  the  hi^  c<N<rict 
inK  parties  thdt  nu  adi^ltionat  duty  vt  lax  ur  ch^r^  of  my  kind,  direct  or  isdirRi. 
trthef  th&ti  that  tiereiti  expressly  authorizctl,  shall  be  tminoied  hy  the  oatiaul  or  iqr 
loeftt  auihorit;  upon  Ihe  merchjincii'Se  embraced  in  the  pr^ivi&iorts  ct  tikis  eoovealiwu. 
prior  to  Lis  «iiicrinfr  iAti.1  consumption  Ln  the:  reipeciivc  countries.  CostiMMiT  aaJ 
reisonabI<-  harbor  dues  amd  wharfage  charges  on  cargo  landctf,  as  bereCofon  enstim 
in  Bcmiud&  and  «mia]]y  Applied  tit  lUercb^ndise  oi  every  ori|iin,   are  BOt  pn^AJtH 

Akticlk  IV.  In  return  for  the  prefcreniiAl  riitc^  of  dutr  herein  grMmoi  to  de 
uid  colony  by  the  L'nited  States  it  it  asrced  thai  the  CDnc^^jons  ker«m  foiled 
on  the  pgtTt  Q?  the  said  colonv  to  the  firodutrts  of  the  United  States  sluU  eaatim 
during  the  terin  of  this  conventioti  prefert-ntiaJ  in  rf^ptfvt  to  all  like  impom  trm 
other  countries,  ^-ilh  the  exeeptU'vn  of  Greit  Britxia  and  the  Brilith  PaMCUMOl 
«nd  of  such  aihcr  eauntrie^  ax  ^boll  be  entitled  by  epnvcntion  with  Great  Bnaia 
td  the  benefit  of  the  inost-favoretl-nftlian  tTt^Atmrnt,  In  the  case  of  rhef  hi* 
mentjoned  countrief  such  exception  shall  cease  to  ipply  when  $4id  coDv^nCkNaftl  Tt^ 
>bal)  be  termjnatcd- 

AsTicilt  V.  The  prrseoi  convention  shall  be  r;itified  by  the  Prestibmt  •#  tfce 
United  States,  by  ]ind  vith  the  advicv  and  consent  of  the  ^nate  lltcfwf^  Ba4  kf 
Her  Britannic  Aja;csty,  nnd  the  ratificatioos  »haJI  ite  exchanged  as  WasUftftga  m 
SAUn  as  may  he  within  eiRht  months  frotn  the  date  hereof,  and  ihe  oOnveotiov  fUl 
Bv  into  effect  immciJ; lately  thereafter;  and  Bh&IL  caniinue  in  force  f<ir  the  Mtxm  «i 
nve  i^ears  from  (he  date  of  such  exchange  of  ratthcations.  and  from  y*v  14  for 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  when  rather  <tf  the  Hfft 
eontracCingi  parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  iatcniioQ  la  ttmamie  lie 
lame. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  atgaed  ihc  MHiC 
KTid  hsive  affixed  our  resixctive  seals. 

UoAe  in  dupHc&te  at  Wa^hiugton,  ibis  24th  day  of  July,  A.  D.   189^ 

ECENAXJ)  ToWEa,       (StALJ 


ADDtTtaMAt.    AlTtCLX. 


It  n  mutually  tindcmtood  by  the  hiftH  contracting  panie^  thit  aboatd  the  It^' 
tative  suthprii^  nf  the  UaitRl  Siaief,  or  of  utd  colony,  respectively,  dartag  the 
continuan^'t  of  thi«  con'vmtion  so  reduce  it*  existing  tariff  rates  of  auty  up^c  the 
articles  imported  from  the  other  in  rcs^icct  of  which  rcJuctioru  of  duty  turn  bna 
Conceded  in  the  foregoing  convention  as  to  maieriany  impair  the  preferential  value 
of  the  concessionR  granted,  then,  in  that  case,  the  party  injurjoufily  affected  ihcrefct 
shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  thi«  convention  upon  giving  six  nuinths'  jatiwiw 
notice  lo  the  other  in  writing  of  its  intentioti  so  to  do. 

(otiK  A.  Kassoh,     Fsbu.1 
Reci?cal4>  Towsa.     (SKU.] 


nOTOCOL    aUJItlitO  to   TBI   ItfcTIflCATlON    or   THE    PKECEOIHC   OOM VliTTlOlt. 

Tt  is  mutually  understood  bjr  the  high  contracting  parties  »t  the  lime  of  al, 
utre   thai   the   nntificalion   oi  said   convention   by   Her    Britannic   Majesty   may  M 
withheld    until    the    saiJ    co|{>ny    of    Bermuda    shall    have    expressed    its    adheiVBM 
lo  the  samt. 

tn  witne»  whereof  we,  the  plenipolentiaties  signing  the  said  coiiTenlSoil,  ktt* 
■l<w  si(tncd  >bi§  praiocoL  on  the  a^tb  day  of  July«  »n  the  year  one  thousand  eifki 


hundred  and  uinety-nine. 


AnDiTioNj^i,  AnrcLE. 


ioRir  A.  EAtaoif. 
IBGINMJ)  Towca. 


Tt  is  matualty  understood  hy  the  high  contmcting  panws  that  should  ll*< 
legislative  authonty  of  the  L'^rite-tJ  States,  or  Mtd  colony.  napecti'telT,  dnriag;. 
the  cantinxiarce  gf  thi4  conveniioA  no  fcduce  its  cxifttiog  tlrilT  rates  of  dutT 
upon  the  irticlea  imported  front  the  other  in  respect  of  which  reductiooa  <h 
duty  have  been  conceded  in  the  fofe^ointt  convention  as  to  materiaUy  iw^vlr 
the  preferentiil  value  of  the  rancCf.sions  Rianted,  then,  in  that  C3«e,  iht  p*t1f 
injuriouBly  ^fTected  thereby  «hall  have  the  right  to  terminate  this  oanvmtioo 
upon  giving  six  months'  previous  notice  10  the  other  in  wriung  of  its  intenttw 
MQ  to  do. 

JoHH  A.  Kuaoir.     fdu^} 

RxCtHALD  ToWKK.       lSXAX_| 
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rtOttiCOL    UIATIHC    TO    TItt    RATIFICATION    OT    THE    PIICEDIWa    CONVEHTIOV. 

It  15  iDtitually  undcrsiood  by  lite  bi^  cuntrading  parties  at  the  time  of 
&i({TiMi<Te  Ehat  the  ratificiition  of  said  convtntion  by  M^r  HritQnnic  MajeMy  laay 
be  withheld  until  tbe  Hal  J  CDlony  of  JJrituh  Guiana  shall  have  expressed  iu 
adhciTUCi?  to  the  SBmir. 

In  witnp^  thereof  the  plenipoti^ntUTivs  siK^ing  Ihp  said  convention  Imve  abo 
BigTud  this  protocol  on  thfl  cight<!cnth  day  of  Jyly,  in  lh«  year  one  tb<)USBnd 
ciehi   buEitlrcd  and  ninety-nine. 

JoHs  A.  K.ASIOX. 
KAdiiTALD  Towel 
XiX, 

CONVENTION  FOR  TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS;  SltiNED  JULY  ar.  J89S1. 

tUnratifwd-] 

The  President  of  the  United  State?  of  America  and  (Icr  Moiesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Hrlt^ict  and  Ireland.  anitnale<i  by  a.  tomnion 
desire  to  impruve  Ltie  conditions  of  trade  bctn^een  the  United  SLate*  and  Her 
Britanmc  M.AJe5ty'a  colony  of  Turks  And  Caicos  istanda,  have  appointed  for  that 
pur|ioMr  iixij  rcBifcctJvc  pJciiipoteni:iaric&,  namely: 

Th«  Pr<!5id(?n,t  v(  the  United  States  at  America,  ll'tin.  John  A.  Ka^on,  Appciial 
COTncoiasioTiv  plenipolpnliary;  and  Her  Uritannit:  Maj^aiyi  Rt^m^ld  Tgwer  tsq-, 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'aFTatrcs  ad  interim  at  W^shinEtDn.  who.  in 
conridi^r alien  of  and  in  comiwnsation  for  ihi?  respective  c(inc<!K§ioiiH  and  cnaafip- 
nwnts  made  by  eacti  Jl*  hereinafter  recited,  have  asirec^  and  do  hereby  agree  upon 
the  following  articles  for  the  rcEuIation  and  government  oC  the  reciprocal  trade 
iilorcsaid^ 

Article  I.  During  tKe  Icrni  of  this  convention  salt  »nij  sponger  unmamu- 
facturcd,  bcitis  the  product  «f  the  soil  or  industry  of  oaid  islands  and  imported 
directly  therefrom  into  the  United  Stales,  abalt  be  admitted  at  a  rcduetign  ot  twelve 
and  one-half  per  centum  of  die  duties  imponcd  thereon  by  the  tariff  act  cif  the 
United  States  approved  J  uily  Jit  1897 ;  and  sisal  i^asq  of  the  lik«  <)ri£in,  aot 
dressed  or  nianufactured  in  any  manncrt  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

AltTICi.?  JI.  Durin?  the  same  term  the  following  articles  of  merchandise  being 
the  [>raduct  of  the  f^n  or  industry  of  the  United  States  or  of  their  poa^c^aion* 
imported  into  said  islands  ih^itl  be  adniitU'd  free  of  duty: 

Corn  and  all  other  grains,  the  meal  and  other  preparations  thereof  {ncc  and 
wheat  flour  excepted  J ;  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved;  bran, 
pollard,  and  feed;  live  ainimals  of  all  kinds:  meats,  iresh.  of  all  1(ind«;  clocks  and 
watcher;  fidh,  freih,  dried,  imoked,  or  salted;  glass  >nd  glassware,  raihrnwarr, 
tinware,  wood  ware;  brooms  and  brushes;  candles,  carl  snuac,  and  tallow;  cariiafca, 
cara,  all  wheel1^d  vehicles;  coal  of  all  kinds;  iddia-rubbcr  goods;  sewing  machines; 
iron,  steel,  copper,  aj^d  marnfaeturcs  thereof  (hardware  and  cutlery  e»ceptedj ; 
maehinery  of  all  kinds;  matcLei:  paiH.r  of  all  Idndj,  stationery  and  prmtmff 
maicrialli;   pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine;  varnish;  waters,  mineral,  or  aerated- 

And  the  following  articlei  of  the  like  origin  »hall  be  admitled  at  rateA  ot 
duty  not  cxcccdini!  the  rates  hereinafter  de^if^n^ted,  via; 

On  beer,  ^  i>cnce  per  gallon;  on  biscuiu.  and  breadf  to  pence  per  loo  pounds; 
on  butter,  4  shilliiiKS  1  pen^ie  ^r  loo  pounds;  en  ehecw,  4  shillings  2  pence  per 
loo  pounds;  on  drugs  and  medicines,  lo  ]:*er  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  fuf  nit  kite,  10 
per  cent  ad  valoresnj  00  flour  of  wheat,  3  shilhnifii  per  barrel;  on  hardware  and 
cutlery,  td  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  lard,  4  fihillitigs  3  pence  per  loo  pounds;  an 
kather  and  all  manufactures  thereof,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  lumber  of  yrlJow 
Or  piieh  pine,  4  shillings  per  M  feet:  on  meal,  salted  or  cured,  «  shilliDgs  1  pence 
per  ion  i^qunda;  on  mineral  oil,  1  pence  per  gallon;  on  cotian-seed  oil,  4  twnce 
per  Ballon;  uit  shineles,  cyi^ress,  i  shilling  per  M;  on  soap,  3  shillm^s  per  loo 
pounds;  on  su^ar,  rehn«d,  S  shillings  4  pence  yet  100  pounds;  on  tinned  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  10  i>cr  cent  ad  valorem:  on  wines,  dry,  m  cuk,  value  no\  exceeding 
J  shtlUnHi  per  gallon  tU,  SJ.  sweet,  in  cA^k,  valu«  not  exceeding  j  thillings  and 
B  pctice  aalt-penny  per  gallon   {V.  S.I,  ^o  per  cent  ad  valorem 

AiTjCLE  111.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  products  of  the  United  Stales 
impDTti-d  into  said  inlands  «hall  be  admitled  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  conceded 
to  the  like  products  of  any  country. 

AariCuR  IV,  The  (>reseni  convention  shall  be  ratined  by  tne  President  of  the 
United  StateSr  by  and  with  the  advice  wnJ  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by 
Her    Btitannic    Majesty,    ard   the    ratifications    shall    be   eKchangeJ   at    Wailiirjtton 
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as  sooD  at*  mt.f  he  wttfaiD  eisbt  monttj  from  tbt  date   bcrrof.  and  the  smwrtam 

fh*i\  go  ifio  tRtct  Imoiediateljr  thereafur^  and  sTuIl  roEtmoe  in  fscve  Iw  i^ 
term  of  '6vc  rcaxt  froRi  the  due  of  sut^h  cxchanire  of  ratt£^cio«Sk  a^  fr«*  jc*r 
to  TEAT  tbcmfl^r;  (iTflvidrd,  however,  %hAL  thia  conreatMD  «bsQ  as  aay  liMB  ^MT 
to-  K'  ofKTVtivr  Alx  mODtbs  aft^r  citbCT  d-f  ihc  high  cootractinc  f  ftFCT  ifarfl  !■■ 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  iu  ttitcntLon  to  termituit  the  m^h^ 

I D  wimcfiA  vbereof  m,  the  nspcctixc  picntipomtianes,  hw  ■ig.m  i|  At  •^■^ 
judi  faive  aAxed  our  respective  »eal». 

Hone  in  duplicate  at  VVastington,  this  twenty-fint  dajr  of  Jaly*  ■■  1^  1**^ 
one  thousand  riebt  hundnd  and  niDctT'iiiiie- 

rXTTocoL  a^nkTivc  10  JWM  lUTiFtCATioM   or  THS  rsxcsBwe  COWI9ltM. 

It  19  inutua1):r  anderstood  by  tbe  liigh  contracting  partie*  mx  tW  tiae  tl 
nimture  ihat  the  ratihcatlan  ot  said  caiiremioD  hy  Ker  Urieaottac  lia^cstf  ■■' 
be  willibeld  until  ilie  £>iid  colony  of  Tarki  aed  Caicoc  islands  skail  havv  < 
its  adherence  to  ilic  mmt. 

In  witness  whcrrttf  we.  the  plenipatemiaries  Bigninc  the  said 

aJBc  signed  thif^  protocol  on  the  tweniT-6m  day  ot  Jcly,  in  the  ytmr 
eig!bt  buadrcd  and  nineljujnc. 

Jpmtt  A.  Kamov. 

ilBCIX*L9  To 
XX. 


CONVENTION  FOR  JAMAICA;  SIGNED  JULY 
[Unratified.] 


».  "«•». 


Tbe  Prrfiidenl  of  the  United  Stite«  of  Anierica  and  Her  MuestT  I^  QoecS 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaio  and  trrtand,  animatea  by  *  coai^^ 
dr«ire  to  impfove  tbe  cooditionA  of  tnde  belwrcti  Ibe  United  St«tcs  atbl  Bcr 
Rriiannie  Majetiy'i  colonj^  of  Jamaica^  hfevt  appotatcd  for  ih^t  pui-poac  ibcir  tc:^«^ 
live  plenipotentiaries,  nainciri 

The  Prraident  of  the  Onited  S^t&trj  of  America,  the  Hun.  lohn  A.  fi^lT 
Mvcial  commis^iOntT  [>lcntipot(mL4ry>  etc.,  and  Her  BriUAnic  Majntj.  Bi  ^iiiiW 
Tower.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'a^aires  at  Waahin^on.  who.  in  fiwiaiiWn 
Eton  of  and  in  compensation  for  the  respective  concesaions  and  cneamntoca  aaie 
by  each  bj  hereinafter  recited,  have  agreed!  and  do  hereby  agree  upon  iIk  tcXlofwmt 
articles   for   Ihe   retrulalioo  aaJ   gDvcrllment  of   the   recipr«:a,l    tndic    aforeaud^ 

AlrrtCLlt  I'  During  the  Irrin  of  thia  coowDtian  (he  brrrinaftpr  dcaiBDUM 
Article*  of  Tnerchaadise  heinft  the  product  of  the  soil  Or  itiduitry  of  the  UtatKd 
Shtaies  Lmported  into  the  &aid  colonr  of  Jamaica,  and  the  hereinafter  deaigiwaad 
arlielea  of  merchandise  the  product  of  the  ao\i  or  industry  of  »aid  colooy  impattet 
into  the  United  States,  sbalt  be  respect! vel;  admitted  upon  the  coadiiMHis  vt 
forth  in  the  following  schedule,  namely: 

SCHCOITLB. 

The  folIow-in^  articles  the  product  of  the  sail  or  industry  of  the  colooiy  tf 
Jamaica  imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  at  a  rrduction  of  ijji 
per  centum  of  the  ratri  of  duty  thercotii  as  provided  by  Ibe  tariff  4Ct  of  the  ITaiacd 
States  approved  July  J4,   1897.  vial 

Cane  Kugar  and  molasses. 

And  the  faUowiufE  shall  hr  admitted  at  a  reduelion  of  zo  per  ccati  CitTSrt 
fruits;  pifieappira;  fresh  ve^tables,  includip^  pot  Aloes  and  onioiu;  rum. 

And  the  following  ihall  be  admitted  free  of  duty:  Bananas;  coconnttts  Mti 
rocoannt  tiuxk^;  cutfee;  I'ocoa,  crude;  finger  root,  unground:  kola  nuts:  pubcmp. 
unground;  anatTo;  bee^wsii;  sdrsapariua,  crude;  torlolM  shell  in  naluraJ  state; 
logwood  artd  fustic;  maliDR^ny. 

The  fullowLfiK  articled  |hr  product  pf  the  «oi1  or  induAry  of  the  United  States 
■hall  he  sdmUtcd  into  ihe  iAiti  colony  ftte  of  duiv:  Agricultural  implements  ag^ 
tooli.  namely,  jjIqwd,  harrows,  cultivaitjrs,  srader$,  nor>c  hoes,  hots,  cutlasid,  agfir 

cultural    forkt.    axes.    bill-bonVs.    clod    cru-ihcTii.   dihhles,    sewinft    machine*,    -" 

Fxtr^ctor<i^  ■rythes,  <ilir>veU,  pirk^  and  spades;  appiaralub  nnd  a]^iplianc>es  of  all 
for  Kcneratiofc,  Morinn-  cptidnctinif.  mnvrrting  into  power  or  light  and  mn 
electricity,  inelttdlng  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  electrical  ^rtftUa.nces  of  all 
for    communication    and    iUumination;    apparatus    and    appliances    for    ftae. 
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mcHfiuntig,  conduct ifiir.  And  storing  gas.'  aahestuK  and  tar  paper  for  rooRng;  bill 
and  lacks  made  of  fl»Jt.  hemp,  or  futc  tor  cxporling  iflland  produce;  b^ct,  bcellliirei 
And  all  acccuorjes  ior  ^pinTim  beef,  imokcd  and  dried;  bct^i  and  pork  preaerretl 
in  C9na,  not  beins  wet  ultc^d  or  cured;  belting  (or  mBchinery  vi  Itathcr,  canvas, 
or  india  rubbcc;  boats  and  lifhtcra,  and  their  oars  and  tiiLmijs.  imparted  therewith; 
b^cild,  firinted.  bound  or  unoound,  pampbleu,  magaxines,  and  newspaiiers:  bran, 
jniddltnss  and  ftborta;  pollafd:  brid^n  oi  iri^r;  or  wogd,  or  oi  both  combincdi 
buUion  and  coin;  coal,  coke,  and  jpattnt  fuel;  tandlc»  of  tallow;  cotton  wool; 
cartA,  wAgons,  cars,  and  barrowa,  with  or  without  spTings,  ot  all  dcfcriptioru,  not 
oting  Hucb  aa  arc  ordmaril/  uwd  as  vehicles  of  pleasure;  cotian  seed  oil  cake  and 
meal  and  cuttolene;  drawings,  paintine!^,  engravmss,  Litbograpba,  and  phorograptu, 
fiictures  O'f  all  kinds;  e^Ks;  fertilisers  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  artii'icisl;  ii«h, 
fresh  or  on  ice;  bre  ennines  and  Are  exLinguiihcrt;;  fruits  fr«ah,  cLanned,  dritd, 
or  preserved,  hay  and  straw,  for  forage;  horses,  marci,  geldings,  and  mules; 
lamps  and  lanters,  not  rxizeruing  rq  iihilUngs  m  value;  Umc  of  all  kindS:;  loco- 
motives, railway  rolling  stock  and  parts  thereof,  rails,  railway  ties,  and  all 
maieriata  and  appliancei  lo  be  u&cd  exclusively  for  consiriicti'On,  equipment,  and 
oneration  of  railways  and  tramways;  magic  lanterns  and  slides  therefor;  maps  and 
cfaarLS;  marble  or  alabaiLcr,  in  the  rough  or  squared,  worked  or  carved,  tot 
building  piiri>o&t»  or  muiiumenu:  meat,  fresh;  s;>artft  ot  trticlti  free  under  the 
tatiEI,  the  component  carls  of  any  article  which  is  free  under  tiLt  uriff  ^hall  ulu) 
be  admitted  frve  ot  duty,  provided  such  parts  have  been  especially  prcpartd  and 
manufactured  lo  replace  or  lit  such  free  articles:  printing  and  wrapping  paper; 
photographic  Rpparatii9  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  production  of  photosrapba; 
printer's  ink,  in  all  colors;  pans  for  boiling  sugar;  poultry  and  other  birds;  pre- 
pared food  for  animals;  renin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine;  sausage,  dry  and  pickled; 
school  slates  Jud  slate  [vncila  and  st^te  by  tale;  Kwing  machines;  vhopks  for 
tierce,  puncheon,  hogshead,  barrrls,  and  c^aAks,  dnd  Bhcwka  for  h^^xe*  Or  eratu 
used  in  packing;  steam  engines,  boilers,  prime  motor  enginca  of  all  kinds, 
machines,,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  whether  ttationary  or  portable,  worked  by 
power  or  by  hand,  for  Tnanufacturing  or  preparing  for  market  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  of  the  island,  including  sugar,  collee,  cocoa,  pimento^  ginger, 
kola,  anatio,  cocoanut»,  tobacco,  cassava,  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  vegetables  of 
fell  deMriptiotlS,  frooda  of  all  descriptions  and  fibers  ;  »teei,  ingots;  stills  and  parts 
thereof;  tallow  and  animal  grease;  teienhanes  and  telephone  switchboards :  trees, 
plants,  vines,  seeds,  and  Kr^ins  of  all  kinds  for  propagation  at  eultivatiunr 
varnisb  not  containing  spirits;  weather-service  article».  imported  for  the  use  ai 
the  weather  service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being  the  property  of 
the  United  State*  Cjovernmcnt;  wire  fencing,  'with  hooks,  staples,  nails,  and  oliter 
appliances  iot  fastening  the  same;  wood  bi>ops  and  truss  hoopi;  wood  stavea 
and  headings;   yeast  cake  and  biking  powder:  xinc,   in   blocks  and  ptgs. 

And  the  followinK  articles  of  like  origin  shall  be  admitted  at  rstci  of  da:^ 
not  exceeding   the    ful1owinf>; 

Lumber,  pine,  yellow  or  pUch,  rouffh  or  prepared,  4  philHng?  per  M  feet 
(board  measure);  cypress  shingles.  4  thillings  per  M;  beef,  wet  salted  ot  cured. 
II  sbillingi  3  pence  (^er  barrel  (of  iOa  pounds^ ;  pork,  wet  salted  or  cured,  ll 
ihilUngs  3  peute  per  barrel  (of  jod  pounds) ;  butter  and  butter  subttUutes,  t 
penny  per  pound;  bread  and  biscuit,  not  fancy  or  in  tins,  3  shillings  jitt  loo 
pounds;  corn,  indian,  3  pence,  per  bushel;  meal  (not  wheat>,  i  shilling  6  pcnix 
per  barrel  (of  ii)6  pounds j ;  ham  and  badon,  1  penny  per  pound:  pcasc  and 
beans,  fi  pence  pt>r  bush«l;  cotton  seed  oil,  j  pcnee  per  Rallon.  Tohacco,  ntsnu- 
foctured;  Cigarettes,  the  weight  of  the  cigarettes  not  to  include  the  paper 
covering,  t  shilling  j  pence  per  pound;  cavendish  i>lug.  cut  or  uncut,  i  shilling 
d  pence  per  pound;  cotton  clothp,  value  not  eTcceding  £  cents  or  t  pence  half- 
penny per  yard,  lij^i  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cheese,  3  pence  per  pound;  flour  of 
wheat,  S  shillings  per  barrel;  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  1  penny  per  pound; 
Mt».  4.  pence  per  buehel;  petroleum,  7W  pence  per  gallon;  wine*,  dry.  iti  cask, 
valtic  not  exceeding  j  shillings  per  Rallon  (.U,  S.) ;  tw*et,  in  eaak,  value  not 
exceeding   ;   ^hilUngB   9\^    p^nce   per    gallon    (U.    S.>.    la   per   cent   ad   valorem, 

ArrtCLt.  II.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  ctllicr  tlie  Vnitcd  States  or  said 
colony  shall,  dotting  the  continuance  uf  this  convention,  increase  the  duties  upon 
the  inponation  of  n>etchandise  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  other, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  convention,  such  increase  shall  he  without 
discrimination  to  the  prejudice  of  the  products  of  the  other,  and  Hhall  in  no 
case  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  retpectively  in  force  on  June  i,  1894; 
and  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  at  said  date  under  the  laws  uf  the  (Jnited 
Statea  and  of  said  colony,  respectively,  altall  eo  far  as  applicable  to  their  rupcctive 
products,  continue  to  be  M  aamilt;d  during  the  wrra  of  tbii  convention. 
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CONVENTION  WITH  ARGENTINA;  SIGNED  JULY    la,    1S99. 
[Unntilicd.] 

WlKnu  by  Kction   4  of  tht   act   tutitlrd    "An   met    to    provide    rrtvsnr  to 

the  Govemfnent  ind  Ho  cftcourt^  iht  induitries  of  ihe  United  St*te»,'*  vprovti 
ttv  the  Congre&s  of  thf  Unitril  States  of  Amciici  July  24.  iBQ'7.  ibr  Preside*!  «( 
the  Unitrd  StaU-a  of  Amcnca,  tiy  and  with  the  advice  and  <:anfteitt  >«(  tbr 
BvtikK,  is  lutnoriKd  to  ent«r  inio  commercial  tr«atie»  wiih  Qtlacr  cooDtriri  ltd 
lo  canoede  tboreunder,  for  equivalent  catrmercial  advanutgei  from  soch  cqcatnei. 
■  reduction  of  not  exceeding  jo  per  cent  of  the  duties  prcscHbed  id  tbe  Ifofe- 
Tftid  *ct;   and 

\MiPTc;ia  by  paragraph  4  uf  irti'tle  aS  of  ilie  customs  tariff  Inw  of  the  AifB& 
tine  Republic  for  1:899,  Approved  January  ,1.  11699,  ^be  Pr««i4ept  of  tbc  ArgeiUiv 
Bcpdbllc  is  bUo  authorized  t(>  concede  ior  equivalent  conunercEBl  advuufa 
fram  other  cnunlrie*  a  reduclion  of  not  ex<^eedin(E  jo  per  cent  of  tb?  diitw* 
preseHbed  in  (tie   Argentine  cuatuiua  tariff  law;   and 

Whereaa  the  Oavemmcn:  uf  tlie  United  States  of  America  and  ihc  Gottrr- 
ment  uf  tbe  Argentine  Republic  moved  by  a  s;piTit  of  ionf  e^tisting  fnendihto 
arid  with  a  desire  to  tmprDVc  and  to  more  hrmly  esiabtish  tbi-ir  cooum^ 
rehitionB  with  eacLi  other  have,  to  that  end,  in  accordance  wiih  th'e  aiMve-cittd 
Jawft.  agreed  to  conclude  a  convcniiiiD  and  have  (qt  ikat  purptnc  apftointcd  ■ 
their  rrsprctive  [>1etiijioieiitianei: 

The  Pmident  ot  the  United  Btatea  of  America,  William  L  Buchanan,  tatoy 
extraordinary  add  mtnisCer  plenipotentiary  of  the  Untied  St&tes  of  Amenc*  M 
Buenos  Aire».  and  ihe  President  of  tlie  Argentine  Republic,  ^Aor  Dr.  Daa 
Atnanclo  Alcorta,  minister  of  foreifin  relations  and  worship  of  tlie  ArgestitK 
Repubilic,  who,  after  having  comnrnnicBtcd  to  each  other  their  fggipeclive  falQ 
powers,  that  uF  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  being  hy  cabk  ^H 
ia  be  hereafter  replaced  by  tbe  ustjaL  form  of  doeunient,  and  b^th  beins  fomrf 
in  dye  Snt]  proper  fofBi,  have  agreed  to  and  conclyded  the  follawtng  Articles: 

AkTitLE  I.  The  Governmetil  of  (he  United  States  of  America  hereby  igrtt^ 
to  adntit  the  betow-tncnlioned  and  described  articles,  the  sum*  brini  the  RTOvih. 
manufsctnrc  or  product  of  the  Arfentine  Hepubilic.  intq.  all  ports  of  the  fnited 
States  at  the  following  reduciion,  of  the  duties  prescribed  iheireoB  by  the  L'nited 
Sum  tarfS  act   above  cited: 

I.  On  sugar;  A  rcdtiction  uf  2^  per  cent  of  the  diitiei  Awed  in  anicle  Mf 
of  the  previously  citrd  United  States  tariff  act  on  aU  sugars  cnumermttd  t* 
said  article,  they  being  tht  growth,  manufacture,  or  product  of  the  Aepcntiae 
Republic,  Such  sugars  shall  likewise  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  srcDM 
5  of  tile  abovcHrited  act,  provided  they  be  accompanied  by  a  ccrtilicate  aigned  hy 
tbe  admihistratof  general  of  intcruat  taxes  ot  the  Argentine  Republic,  datr 
Authenticated  by  A  United  States  coruul  In  that  country,  showing  that  saa 
sugar  iiz  tu)f3n  haw  paid  no  internal  tax  and  have  not  rectrtvcd  nor  will  rccrtw 
any  "dranback"  or  bounty  of  any  kind  from  (be  Government  of  the  ArBratiii* 
Republic  upon  their  cxiittrtation. 

a.  On  hides:  A  redaction  of  jo  per  cent  of  the  dnty  prescribed  by  trtide 
417  of  the  United  States  tariff  act  above  cited,  on  hides  ot  cattle,  taw  oe 
nncurcd,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  bcin^c  tlic  product  of  the  Argjentine 
BepubEic;  but  the  sbove  provision  shall,  however,  not  be  construed  as  impairing 
tbe  effect  nf  anv  rcKutatipng  that  havc  beeti  Of  may  hereafter  be  lasted  pumuAi 
to  section  25  ct  the  previously  cited  tariff  act  of  the  United  States,  mncemini 
the  prevention  of  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagioua  or  infccttPtis  diceaM* 
■mong  the  cattle  of  the    United   States. 

3.  On  woul:  A  reduction  of  so  per  cent  of  the  duttesi  prescribed  by  artkit* 
3S7t  jsB.  and  3S<gi  of  the  ahove-eiied  United  States  rari^  act,  oti  wooU  mm 
clKaBificd  under  articles  34S,  ^49,  i*,o,  and  3jt  of  the  ^amc  act,  and  beinc  the 
^owth  and  product  of  the  Aryentme  Republic;  such  wools  sb^ll  alui  be  beli 
to  be  included  within  the  exception  with  reference  to  skirted  wools  as  irnportvtf 
into  the  United  States  in  iBqo,  or  prior  thereto,  provided  for  in  articles  js6 
of  anid  act,  and  this  wiihonl  reference  as  to  whether  llie  fle«c«  of  atich  woala 
art  baled,  tied,  or  untied- 

AmcLi  H.  In  view  of  fh*  tedtictinn  of  duty  conceded  hy  th*  Gowrlt- 
inent  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  convcntiim,  the  Govcnh 
mcnl  of  the  .^TRentine  Reputdic  hereby  agrees  to  admit  into  all  its  iutn»  tbe 
Articles    hereinbelow    named,    such    articlen    beinff    th«    growth,    manufjicturc,    #r 
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product   of   the    Uniled    StaJcs   of   ARiri-tcra,   at    (he    rates   of   duty   specified    in   the 
fallowing  Khcdulcs: 

Schedule  A-'  Cnnne-I  salmon,  canined  Eobsters.  canned  »hninp,  canned  corn, 
ftuccotatb,  cannecl  LuiTuiXQe&,  canned  epples  and  othtr  friiit«  (cxcciiime  f^Achcit, 
Ti«Ars,  ciuincci,  apricots,  and  cherries),  windmUlK,  dried  ur  evapurntfd  trufu, 
and  p^rafflmc  wait  at  a.  reduction  ul  ^a  ])cr  cent  ol  the  duties  which  are  or 
jnay   op   presCrihed   by   the  cu^tnUift   Iftriff   law   of   ihe    ArBTKtinc    tiepnblic. 

Schedule  B;  Hacon,  oatmeal,  cracked!  wb«at.  lirmtioy,  com  firils,  carnBUrch 
(maizena),  and  olticr  cereal  foodiq,  aail  twine,  and  curion  lopfr,  at  a  reduction  oE 
20  \xr  cent  of  tlie  duties  whTch  are  or  m»y  be  prescribed  by  tbe  custama  tariS 
law   of  the   Argentine   Republic. 

Schedule  C:  The  duty  on  furniture  mide  of  eiiher  oak  or  asli,  ydlpw  (pitclH} 
pine,  white  pine,  Oregon  pine,  or  Bfinice  pine  is  to  be  calculated  on  (he  actual 
iiwom  valine  of  thtr  good^  in  the  eustnm.'^  deposit}  oE  (he  Argentine  Republic, 
saitl  values  lo  be  ascertained  as  provitJetl  by  article  33  of  the  nuove-cited  Argen* 
line   Larilf  law  fur   1B99. 

Schedule  D;  The  duty  on  while  pine,  spruce  pine,  Oregon  pine,  yeillow  pine, 
Oik  and  ash  lymljer,  undressed,  entering  the  Argentine  Reindbtic,  heins  ihe  growtli, 
manu Jnciure,  or  product  of  xhe  Vniied  ^tatps  of  America,  to  be  ij  per  ceiH 
ftd  valorem  upon  ihe  following  valuta  in  Argentine  gold  per  square  mcief: 
White  piiw  ^5  cents,  yellow  pine  jo  cents,  spruce  pmc  a;  cents,  Oregon  pine 
ta  ccnta,  oak  50  cents,  and  ash  <;o  cenia. 

Sch^dui«  E:  The  duty  on  co[ton-s*ed  oil  entering  the  Afgentine  Hepuhlic, 
being  the  nisnufaclur?  qt  pr(^du.gt  of  the  United  States  ol  America,  to  be  t}^ 
cents'  Argetitine   ^old   Jter   kilogram. 

Astit'i-K  III.  It  is  further  agnvd  that  the  following  vahtalions  (Bforos)  ahall 
be  used  by  the  Argentine  GoVErnnircnt  aa  the  basil  for  the  collection  ot  the 
ad  valorem  duties  prescribed  in  the  p'reeeding  sniele  of  this  cunventmn,  and 
also  for  the  collection  of  dutiei  n^t  therein  specitiol,  when  the  sE^d  articles  st* 
the  growtii,  matiufactue'e  or  product  gi  the  United  States:  Cotton  ducking,  white 
or  colored  {lona  y  loncta  art  algodon  blanca  A  de  color)  40  cents  per  kilo; 
parafRr>r  wax  is  cents  per  ktla;  canned  salmon  jj  cents  per  kiloi  canned  applet 
11  ceutft  per  kilo;  canned  corn  and  suecutash  3d  cents  per  IciLo;  canned  tomatoet 
fa  cents  per  kilo;  dried  Or  evaporated  fruits  30  cents  per  kilo;  wmdmilli  la 
cents  per  kilo:  natmeal.  cracked  wheat,  cornstarch  (maitctia)  and  other  cereal 
foad»  2a  cents  per  kilo;  &ail  twine  and  cotton  rt>j»c  (piola  y  jiioliii  de  algoddinj 
40  cents  per  ktlo^ 

Aarifu  IV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  duties  menttaned  in  Artielc  I  of 
this  convention  on  the  producLi  of  the  Argentine  Republic  Ahall  at  all  timea 
be  as  low  as  those  imposed  hy  the  Governrncnt  of  the  United  States  upon  limilar 
products  of  any  other  country:  and  it  is  also  equally  aareed  that  the  duties  and 
valuations  iaforoa.)  isentioned  in  ArticlEs  It  and  Hi  of  this  convention  on 
products  of  the  United  States  sliall  at  all  limes  be  is  low  as  those  impched  by  the 
Gpvcrnmcnl  of  the  ArirenTinc  Itepubiic  upon   similar  products  of  any  other  country. 

Akfict-R  V.  The  ratificaliuna  of  the  preseiit  convention  ehall  be  cxchanKed  at 
BiirnoB  Aires  or  \\'a±<l]in8tan  within  seven  jnonlba  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earliee 
if  pussible. 

It  «bal]  heeome  Operative  and  duly  observed  ty  the  cuKtotna  authorities  of 
Ihe  high  contracting  parties  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  following  that 
Upon  which  the  exchanBc  or  ratifications  is  effected,  and  it  shall  remain  in  full 
force  for  five  yeai^  after  that  date  and  thereafter  until  terminated  by  a  six 
months'  notice  to  be  given  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties^ 

In  faitb  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  nave  signed  this  con* 
venlion  and  have  hereto  afiixed  our  seals. 

LIune  in  duplicate  at  Bueno»  Aires,  this  tenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine^ 

WtLLIAK    1.    BtfCHMTAIf.        [asJit.l 

Ahahcio  ALcoar*.  [c ai^J 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  no  ^parate  import  duty  shall  be  charged  oa 
the  usual  and  proper  packages  or  coverings  inclosing  arttcles  of  merchandise 
uf  either  Country  imported  into  the  other. 

ll  M  further  agreed  that  should  the  laid  colony  concede  to  any  eountry 
u|H>n  the  products  of  its  soil  or  industry  a  luiver  rate  of  duty  Ihan  Ihst  herein 
Mipulated  fiiT  the  like  products  of  the  United  States,  such  lower  rate  shall  be 
immediatfily  applied  ta  the  like  products  of  the  soil  or  induilry  of  the  United 
States    imported    into   such   colony;    acid    all    the   prodttcts    at    ibe    United    bUte* 
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Imported    int?    tlie    said    cn|«ny    iIiaII    be   admitted    *t    Ibc    lovcst    n 
concedf!*)  tu  th«  like  products  of  any  country^ 

AiTtrux  lit-  Nd  cx]^rt  duties  or  olbcf  charges  upon  erportatitHi.  ■rfcrtfcg 
■uthoriicd  by  national,  ^tair,  coloniiit,  or  uiiinicipal  kuthoritr.  aiuit  br  iwitf^ 
or  collected  in  ritbcr  country  upon  »Tiy  articles  of  ni'erciundis*  iefluded 
tbt  p^Qvisiana  of  this  convrntion;  an«l  no  impoTT  duty  or  other  charflt  ■] 
importaiion  ivia  ritbcr  country  of  Lh«  artictra  aforesaid,  otjicr  th&a  tfaM 
cxprnily  ai3thor»ed.  (ball  Ik-  imposed  by  tbe  nationjil  or  m^y  lacml  authortr 
upon  the  merchandise  embraud  in  tbt  proviiions  of  thim  convrntiQn«  prior  H  &■ 
friterine  into  consumpTion  m  the   rc'specrive  countriei. 

AitTiCL.1  IV.  In  return  for  tbc  pcefcrcniial  rat^  of  duty  herein  cnatH  •> 
tbc  »»id  coiony  by  the  United  St«1**  it  is  asrced  i!jat  ihif  T»trs  tiereia 
on  tti«  part  of  the  &aid  colany  to  tbe  produftA  of  the  United  State*  Btull 
during  the  term  of  tbii  convention  prcfercnlial  id  respect  to  all  like 
from  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Greit  Kritain  and  cbe  Bnetk 
f osKBsions,  and  of  such  other  couniriei  as  sbatl  be  entitled  by  roawPtioB  viik 
Great  Britain  to  the  beneht  of  ibe  most  favored  nation  treatment.  ]q  tb*  eae 
of  tbrae  taAt-menMoncti  c<junlries  sucb  exception  aliall  cease  to  ajvplf  vba  ifet 
tuid  conventional L   righl   shall   be   ferniinjitcd, 

Ab.'TiCle  V.  The  prpfient  convention  &ha1l  b?  r^ti^'^d  by  tbe  Presfdmt  of 
the  United  States,  by  And  with  the  advice  and  eonsrnt  of  the  Seoate  chcnvf. 
and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty .  and  the  ratifkations  ahall  be  exchanged  M 
W^hinston  oi  loon  aa  may  be  within  eight  ttiontb»  from  the  date  hcmif,  aoi 
the  convention  ahall  go  into  effect  itiinteduiiely  thereatier+  and  shall  cAotiniK  la 
force  tar  the  tern  of  five  yeara  from  the  date  of  such  exchange  of  ratifieuiMH: 
and  from  year  to  year  Uiercaflcr  until  ibv  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  tunc 
tohen  either  of  tbe  higLh  tpntracting  parties  »hall  (jive  notice  to  ibc  Dtfaer  wt  H^ 
intention   to  M.TTtit   the   oiwratian   thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  we.  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  siERed  the  iomb 
and  have  afixed   our  respective   seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Waahingtoa  this  aid  day  of  July,  A.  D.   1899. 

ToHM  A.  KfciiOK.     rtui-] 


rmtnoeat.  EiLATtira  to  the  OATtrtcATioir  or  the  pkicxoikg  cohvkmtiok. 


I 


It  is  muttially  understood  by  the  high  contract injc  partj'^  at  the  time  «f 
n^aidte  that  the  ratificatic-n  of  said  convention  by  Her  Britinnlc  MajeviT'  any 
be  withheld  until  the  said  colony  of  Ja^maico  shall  have  expreucd  its  adbemcc 
to  the  same. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  signing  the  said  eortwemian  heTt 
aUo  signed  this  protocol  on  the  twenty-second  day  ot  July  in  tlie  year  ooe 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine|y-ntnc. 

JoMX   A.   KonoH. 
KXCXHAUI    TQWOb 


xxn. 

CONVENTION   WITH  THE   FRENCH   HEPUBLIC;   SIGNED  JULV   34.    lB«. 

[Unratified.] 

Th»  Unitvil  Ft»tes  of  America  and  the  French  Hepubtic.  animated  by  1 
deair«  to  facilitate  atid  incrcue  the  commercial  tntercoune  between  the  two 
countries,  huve  aRreed  to  conclude  a  rccipTocal  convcnlion  for  that  purpose;  i&d 
have  appointed  their  respective  plenipQlentiaTie*  iherefnr,  namely: 

The  Ptesideni  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Hon.  John  A.  Koason,  •peciol 
commissioner  plenipoieniiary.  etc..  and  the  I'rraident  of  the  t'rench  Republkc. 
Hit  [Excellency  Jule&  C^mbon.  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pLenipotetitury. 
commander  of  the  LeffinO  of  ifunOr.  etc.,  'uhu,  after  having  communicated  tu  rOCt 
other  thetr  respective  full  powets  in  gofid  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the   following   articles: 

AAT[CLe  I.  It  is  agrred  on  the  part  of  France  (hat  all  articles  of  tnerchab' 
diae  being  the  product  of  the  swil  or  indusiry  of  the  United  States  cif  .A^tnerK* 
eirponed  to  Prance  or  Al^crria  (whetht^r  shipped  direcily  to  a  Krench  or  Algerian 
part  or  arriving  by  way  of  an  intermedinte  port)  ahall  be  admitted  into  Kranee 
anil  Aiineria  upon  payment  only  of  the  minimum  tate?  of  duty  imposed  op  the 
like    aiiLcles    of    any    other   origin;    and    ua    |i«jTt    or    oiher    charges   of    aey    k>a4  I 
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tkftU  he  impn^d  unan  bucIi  mcrdiandise  prior  to  rntrring^  Inlo  Consumplicn 
unless  thcj  arc  ^ucn  (u  are  tiiuany  Applied  ta  imponations  from  all  farelgn 
coiintrics;  and  no  prabibition  or  rc-stt-iction  of  the  itnpanation  of  any  6t  the 
pfoduciB  ai  ihe  Umtcd  Statc»  shall  \x  mndc  except  such  as  shall  equally  apply 
to  the  like  pToductn  in  the  liltc  condition  arriving  fr«m  any  otJier  country.  The 
right  to  provide  sanitary  mpaaurfs  aAa,inBt  the  introduction  of  p«»ts  oT  oE  inlec- 
tLous  or  contaKioua  di&eaxi  is  reserved. 

Tbe  fallovriaa  articles  vi  merchandise  are  excepted  from  the  provisjona  «f 
tliit  ifticle  respecting  ihe  minimum  ratea  of  duty»  namely:  Hor^s;  butter: 
lucerne  AttA  clover  seed;  fodder;  cast  iron;  skins  and  hides  prcpaTcil;  bools  and 
!ihoe*i  and  partA  of  aaime;  belts  ftnd  cords  and  other  Leather  articles  manuf^cTnred 
for  machinery;  dynamp;;;  n»chine  tooU;  dynamo  conductors,  and  paru;  arc 
lamps  known  as  reg:ul3tori>;  sugar:  chicory  roots,  green  or  dried;  tGgs;  cbeese; 
hoixy;  porcelain;  cardboard,   roush,  in  sheets, 

AatiCiE  If.  Rrcifrocally.  It  k  agreed  on  the  part  of  Ihc  United  States  that 
the  articles  o(  merchandise  tKe  product  of  the  toil  or  industry  of  France  or 
AlEcria  designiitvd  and  described  in  tlie  foElowing  schedule  {whether  shipped 
directly  to  a  United  States  port  or  arriving  by  way  of  an  intermfdiate  port) 
fthaU  be  admitted  into  the  United  Staiea  on  payment  only  of  i!ie  reduced  duties 
Bft  declared  and  ^t  forth  in  said  schedule;  and  no  irart  dr  otber  charges  of 
any  kind  aball  be  itnposed  upoti  sueK  iticrchandiK  prior  to  its  entering  into 
consumfiton  except  such  as  are  ettually  applied  to  importations  from  all  foreign 
countries;  and  no  prohibition  or  restrieiton  of  the  importation  of  any  ol  (he 
pToducis  of  Krancc  or  Algeria  shaH  b<  made  except  such  as  shall  equally  apply 
(o  tbe  liltc  products  in  ih«  like  condJlion  arriving  from  any  other  country.  The 
right  to  provide  unitary  rneasures  agninst  the  Liilroduciioti  of  peats  or  of  inEcc- 
tious  or  contagious  discaMs  is  reserved, 

Schedule 

of  articles  tbe  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  France  atid  AlgeriA  an  whicfi 
reduction  of  duties  »  conceded  by  the  United  Stales,  tog^cther  with  percentages 
of  coBcesALOB  upos  tht  prcsTtit  duiic«  tfaefcoB: 


ARTICLES. 


Kale  o( 

Ted  mic- 
tion- 


i*tr  cmt. 

Silk   gaods. > 5 

Cotton  goods: 

Hosiery  and  knit  ^oo4»- ^ . ,  — «,.,-.»..,.. ao 

SMspenders^     paswrifrnMrie .J.,,  $ 

Cotton    fabrics   mixed    with  ailk S 

Plush  and  velvet, . , , > ...,,,.,.,,.,..,.,  ,^ S 

Ready-made  clothings  < ,.,,.,.,. ,,,.,.....  s 

Laces  .,...,.,...,..,... ,.... j 

Articles  of  flax  and  hemp: 

Woven  labrica ^ ..... , 10 

Lacn,    embroidery,     trimmiB^. ...<< d>. ..,,.,,  10 

Linen   good*.   r«ady-Tii3,de , ,  , 10 

Lcatber  and  skins: 

Gloves,  excepting  those  known  as  schmascbcn. « ^ ..........  < lo 

Articles  of  Paris   (fancy  g<K>ds)i 

Imitation  jewclrr 14 

Jewelry    j 

Button*  , ,,-■..* 5 

Brushes 10 

Dice,  Cbessmen,  etc.--. ...,,,.... 10 

Toys  and  playthings .....,...„ jo 

Fans , ,.,.,..,..,,,. 10 

Articles  of  amber,  bone,  ivory,  moiher-of-pearl,  shell,  meerschauni . . . .  ij 

Biickle? ID 

Articles  of  food: 

Prepared  pr  prcscnred  vrgclahleii,  pciist,  etc.  fncludJng  laufbrooois.. . .  10 

Frtuts  preserved  ia  sugar  or  splrtta la 
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AKTICLES.  Nfc- 


PtTi 

Articfa  of  food— CJ«fw<^  ^ 

CkjLM  J.  rqaatcd  or  ^tmad. ----■----•--..--..,.,.._...,.... 

Macaroai,  »<fkrlQ,  aad  all  stanbr  prcpanbm*. 

N*» 

Otnv  oil 

Ocancali: 

Colors  and  vanushcs 

Cauttae  d^vs  or  colors ,. 

(MTcrrta 

Utw 

Poosk """   .. 


ff^rfii— ry  prvpsml  wtth  or  wixkoac  alcohol 

ilOapBt    HCllHillC    fCCr.UBKll   Wp>-  ......................  ..  _.._.... 

lltnMwtac    blw 

Eartfara  and  gtiWi  warc: 

BtKb  and  nSe*.  varsisbcd 

EBoawIcd.  or  onmncBBed. ..■..._.._... 

B«t!o    

\jiaa»  decaalrrs.  and  -jcifcrT  {!ads  vessels 

Wiaijow  ^taaa  an-l  c<A«r  f^ass ---....-....._ 

Specciclrs  aaii  claasrs  tor  s[wca*:ies 

Opera  flaooo^    knaca,  eec --.._. 

SIctal  wort: 

Caderr    

Wtfcbaokers'  artsdes*  ciocis 

Nails^  sptkrf^  Tatots.   ae«<i!es 

Netaltn:    Tcas _,.. 

FVitboLtitrs    .. .,. 

Ot^cr  fftc^  and  wares  c-  um«ifi  w^t!?    jr  m  part  »£  aann£aceir«4 
rtreii  aie^  art  *peciLt?  jr-T^-ifc"!  Sir  :n  Ae  ac£ 

GaToca.  Vud.  rmbf.'iiie^.  ind  jr!Kr  aracies  siadc  wttarily  '»■  ;iar*zT   '^ 

caaei-wire.  hnlliona.  .n'  Jietal  ziread 

Fiper: 

Cjp«t3«.    a''»r!n)j,  S;-.tT:n)C  laJ  jar-catr-^-jaicf  7«prr.  <jr  ^mer  cjw«^d 
vita   neckl    -ir   :3  9t.';-^~t:ns.    ?ar=-u«tgt.  sennc^ni  3i^Kr    air    jfcuin 
f-ipbic   Turpows 

I.«rwr-3»p«r.     lianii-siaiir —  .. 

i a^e I'jpes    -.. ,...,.... ---.--...,,_ 

Slaak  ictiits .. 

.Vlbunis  ...- ■-----.--..-.... 

.\.-rc:es   li  Tape' 

TvKChcn,  ■s't:-.    i.  u.3wi'i  :  r  .i-iameac.  jcc.  ami  trnimai  -iD«ez<s. 

*A  lod  lad  wTiWea  rxrmcxr^ 

P*anis    Kfi  see-is -.-... 

Se-r*   lao 

Bruiis  :i  nrim   jr  f-us.  efc..  mxvj^'.?  yir  ttaipnig  jr  iraiiuw.umi^  taas. . 

Cffmenc    ...  ,.... 

?  IT-*  airt  m  ■ae  »Jt:TT  ""T  jac* 

Hi-:*,    -:7C-'i'nr«(   re-t    ms.  .  

V'l'Ri.'ai    inji^T imeirj ,_ 

?-  iraerv   iijt    ire-we-l  

Jl.ner-u    warcrs.  

L.i^"ie"in    .- 


».»—■—»    -.'    '"    »  -!— ne'  iit-re*;   Ttar   lai".!:!!   -ne  V"ntwd    ?l _^,^_    

v.-  I — L-e^  :t  ■ne^^Tjn'ii^e  :«-*:— wci  ii  ".^e  trr-.T-oiTK  w^ivintC'  ^pon^  'iff  jtndact 
Tf  -.-!«  ■«-'i  rr  mwsc-7  .T  m:'  Jdicr  ^Junn-»  >  l"*«-  -«b  >c  iacy  thwt  ^hc  hB<sui 
i^nt^jce-t  '-:r  me    liis  trscias  jaos  rikB  -k^juuct   jc  :»e  Mni    n-  in«lna«r«  •>#  F'^M* 
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or  AlBcm,  such  lower  rate  p ball  be  fipplJol  of  right  Aod  without  dcliy  to  tbc  Ijie 

hrtic!*:5  iWifig  tiie  jiroduct  of  rrance  ur  Algeria. 

Jt  t!i  also  48r«(J  that  apy  rcdiidJon  of  the  duiita  provided  by  the  laniT  act 

of  the   Unittd  itfttca  approved  JuJy  34,   1897,  upon  Aparklmg  wines,  or  upon  the 
articles  oi  woolen  manulacture  dc»cribpd  in  paragraphi   Sk>.   366  to  ]8j,  ipcluaivc, 

of    nud    tanIT    jict,    being    ilic    product    of    the    hdU    and    industry    of    auj    Qibor 

buropcan  couBtry.  which  may  after  ihc  dste  hcrcrqf  be  concrdcd  to  lueh  eouutty 
.  by  tlie    United   States,   sball   be    immcdjatcly  extended   to   tLe  time  artidct   bsijiB 
the  product  oi  the  soil  or  indusiry  of  France  or  of  Algeria. 

AaricLE  ly.  Should  either  of  (hj;  high  contraciing  partie*  duj-ifig  the  term 
of  tbb  convcDtion  by  any  kgiaUtive  action  bo  chan^  the  relative  condicioni  of, 
tride  u  cxistmg  Ht  the  date  of  tlita  convcntLan,  10  wit,  t-'rance  by  mcreaiiag  the' 
minimuni  rates  of  duly  herein  stipulated  for  products  of  tho  United  States,  or  the 
Uniwd  i^taten  by  iticreaaing  the  reduced  rates  «rt  forth  in  the  foregoing  Achtdule, 
or  increasing  the  existing  rates  upun  uihcr  Krenqh  products,  or  either  party  bj 
impoaing  new  restrieti^ns  or  prohibiti^nB  upc^n  imporuiions  from  tJic  other,  in 
such  case  the  option  is  reserved  to  the  other  hi^h  coniraeiing  tiAtxy  to  termiriate 
ii3  ohligationA  under  tlits  convention  after  &ix  iponths^  notice  to  the  atbrt  of  its 
intention  to  arrest  the  operation  thereof. 

Ahtccux  v.  Thia  convcnliion  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  respective  tjoverit- 
ments  BO  Soon  as  practicable  and  wuliiin  ci^ht  manihj  from  the  date  hereof.  «iid  the 
ratilieniJonA  shull  Mr  exchanged  At  Waihiasion,  and  It  simll  go  into  eHeci  ten  days 
thereafter,  and  shall,  Bubjec)  to  tbe  [^rovtsionA  of  Article  IV,  <:onti)mc  in  force 
(or  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  dale  of  such  exchange  ot  raiifit^tinntLt  unLen 
one  of  the  high  Contracting  parties  shall  in  tbc  mcantinie  have  given  notice  to  tbe 
otber  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same,  in  >vhich  case  the  convention  nhaU  be 
tertninsted  twelve  months  from  the  reception  of  such  notice  by  the  other  party, 
if  neither  high  contracting  parly  shall  have  given  such  notice  heiore  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  the  convention  shall  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year  thereafter 
ontJI  twelve  months  after  9«cli  notice  BhaH  be  given. 

In  wttnesd  whereof  wc+  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  havQ  signed  this 
convention  in  duplicate  and  have  aflixed  our  lespective  seals. 

Done  at  \Va.ihinglon,  thU  tweniy-fouttli  day  of  July,  A.  D.  one  thotuand  itigbt 
hundred  and  mnclj-nine, 

]mM*  A.  Kassoh.     raiUL.1 

xxiir. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  WITH  DENMARK  FOR  THE  ISLAND  OF 

ST.  CROIX. 

[UnratKied.] 

The  President  of  the  United  Sfates  of  America  and  His  Mljcily  the  King  of 
DenmarL^  aniini^red  b^  a  cornman  li^sire  to  impri^ut  hy  means  of  a  ap^i^l  Conven- 
tion the  condtl:ii:in&  of  trade  between  tbc  United  States  and  the  I&iand  of  St  Croix 
in  Ihe  fiantth  West  Indies,  have  appoinied  for  that  purpose  their  respective  Plenipt*- 
icnliaries,  namely: 

The  President  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  the  Honarable  John  A.  Kai' 
■on.  Special  Commis^iorier  Plenipoientiary;  and 

Hi&  Uartish  MajiMty,  Mr.  ConHtaniin  Brun,  Commander  of  Ihe  Order  o/ 
Danehroge  and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  Hunor  of  the  latne  Order,  Cbamberlaih 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denniark,  and  His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minisirr  Fteinpntuntiary  at  \\'ashington; 

Who.  in  con^ideratron  of  and  Lompcnsation  (or  the  respeclive  ronceuions  and 
cngaBcmcRl*  niadc  hy  each  as  hereinafter  recited,  have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree 
upon  the  foHoMring  Aniclea  for  the  regulation  and  |ovemmeni  of  tbe  leciproeal 
trade  aForcsaid: 

AaTiCti  1,  During  the  term  of  thU  Convention  c^ne  iuC*r  not  above  J^o.  iS 
Dutch  itandard  in  eolor,  and  mola^tea,  and  rtim,  being  Teipective]^  the  product  oF 
the  «oiL  or  indi>fltry  of  the  said  Island  of  ^t.  CrotK  and  imported  dirvclly  therefrom 
into  the  Linited  States  shall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of^  ^^!/i  |>er  centum  of  tt|fe 
duties  imposed  thereon  t>y  the  Taiiif  Act  of  the  United  States  approved   fufv  '4* 

Abticlk  II.  'keciprocallv  and  In  com^nsation  (or  the  foregoing  eoncetsionf 
flour  oi  wheal  and  corn  meal,  beinf  respectively  the  product  of  the  lou  or  industi^ 
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of  the  United  Statet.  shall  be  admitted  into  th<!  said  Islaiid  of  St.  Croix  it  nM 
not  exceedinjE  the  following,  namely: 

Flour  ot  wheat.  3$  cents  per  too  lbs. 

Com  meal,  20  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  present  duties  on  salted  or  cured  meats  of  all  kinds,  tya  flour,  bread  s»4 
biscuit,  refined  lUfcart  maise,  oats,  pease  and  beans,  lard  and  oleommrgarine.  coHoa 
seed  oil,  leather  and  skins,  furniture,  and  lumber,  being  respectively  the  product  of 
the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  Sutes,  rhall  not  be  increased  daring  the  ten . 
of  this  Convention. 

Steam  coal,  shocks  for  rum  and  molasses  puncheons,  staves  mnd  headings,  zod 
agricultural  implements,  of  the  like  origin,  shall  be  admitted  into  said  I&Iand  ine 
of  duty. 

AtTiCLi  III.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  into  said  Island  at  the  lowest  rates  of  dnrr 
granted  to  the  like  products  of  any  country,  Denmark  and  the  Daniah  Islands  Sl 
Thoma«  and  St.  Jean  excepted. 

.AiTiCLK  IV.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  bj 
His  Majesty  the  King  nf  Denmark,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  may  be  and  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  beiecf, 
and  the  Convention  shall  go  into  effect  ten  days  thereafter:  and  shall  continue  is 
force  for  five  years  unless  within  twelve  months  after  it  goes  into  effect  one  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parlies  shall  have  given  formal  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  same,  in  which  case  the  operation  of  the  Convcntioa 
shall  cease  six  months  after  the  reception  of  such  notice.  If  such  notice  T**jn  not 
be  given,  and  if  neither  Party  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  twelve  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  five  years  of  its  desire  to  then  terminate  tUt 
Convention,  it  shall  continue  in  force  thereafter  until  one  year  from  the  time  sack 
notice  shall  be  gi%'en. 

In  wiinetts  whereof  we  the  respective  Plenipctentiaries  have  bcreanto  afixed 
our  names  and  our  respective  fesls. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

JoHx  A.  Kassok.     (skal-I 
C.  BauN.  [sxAi_J 

XXIV. 

COMMERCIAL  CO.WENTION  WITH  THE  DOMI.MCAX   REPUBLIC 

[Unratified.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  President  of  the 
TVimintcan  Republic,  animated  by  the  desire  to  streiigthcn  the  bonds  of  friendskip 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  fa-:ilitate  their  neignborly  commercial  intercourse 
by  imprcivinst  the  conditions  of  trade  between  them.  ha\-e  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
convention  tor  that  purpose,  and  have  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
to  wit; 

The  Prewdent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Hon.  John  Hay.  Secretary 
of  Slsle  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Licenciado  Sefior  Don  Francisco 
Leonte  Va<que>.  rtinister  of  improvements  and  public  works.  ei.voy  extraordinary 
and  minister  t'lenitK>tentiary,  etc.: 

Who.  after  an  exchange  of  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and  doe 
form,  have,  in  consideration  of  and  in  compensation  for  the  lespective  conccssicms 
and  engagements  made  by  each  to  the  other  as  hereinafter  recited,  agreed  and  do 
hereby  agree  upon  the  following  Articles  for  the  regulation  and  government  of 
their  reciprocal  trade,  namely: 

AaricLK  I.  \o  import  duties  or  other  charges  direct  or  indirect,  whether  author- 
ised by  national  or  municipal  authority,  shall  be  imposed  or  collected  in  either 
country  uptm  anv  articles  of  merchandise,  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of 
the  other  and  includetl  within  the  proxnsions  of  this  Convention,  except  soch  as  are 
expressly  prv^videtl  for  herein.  .\nd  should  any  such  merchandise  being  the  product 
cf  either  country  be  admitted  into  the  other  and  reexported  in  the  original  part  i^r ' . 
there  shall  be  lio  export  duty  charged  or  collected  thereon,  bat  the  same  may  be 
freely  withdrawn  for  export.  .\nd  upon  merchandise  the  product  of  and  es4>«wtgd 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  Slates  there  shall  be  no  increase  of  the 
export  duties  or  taxes  in  force  on  February  1.  1S08;  and  any  rednctioa  thereof 
beresfter  made  shall  t>e  immediatelv  applied  to  all  exports  to  the  United  Stales. 

AsTiCLX  II.    It  being  the  intention  of  each  party  to  give  to  the  other  a  co»- 
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ftCflsatorT  prcfcrentiBl  tariff  a»  tiereinafter  provided,  it  is  ntutually  agreed  that 
fthmild  tn«  genera]  rAtes^of  Avtjf  on  the  forei£[n  merchandiw  dcftcrihcd  in  Articlei 
VI.  and  \Tl  of  this  Convention  be  hereafter  reduced  by  Ihc  legislation  of  the 
Importing  cuuniT)',  then  the  |>cr  ceututn  at  reduction  bvrein  «tipulaird  respectively 
shall  apply  to  tlii^  reduud  rates  which  tn^y  he  si>  estibliahed. 

AjtTECLE  II  [^  It  is  mmiLiilly  sereed  thai  ttic  packiges^  cases,  or  coveriTi]^  in 
which  the  merchandise  herein  prawid*d  for  is  iniported  into  either  country  shall  be 
exempt  from  dnty  if  thpj  are  uiual  and  proper  ior  the  purpose;  and  all  nitrchandive 
the  product  of  the  wiL  or  industrr  of  the  respective  countries  admitted  on  the  first 
ol  l-cbru:iry,  iS'gS,  into  the  Other  tree  of  duly  shall  remain  CA^empt  iiom  duty  during 
the  icutiittiuaittrt  ot  tbtA  Convention. 

it  is  further  understood  that  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  <^nly  ^PP'y  I'* 
the  produ(!l3  of  ihc  soil  or  industry  of  the  respective  countries  whicla  sliall  b* 
exporled  dircTtly  from  the  porti  of  one  country  to  the  porta  of  the  other, 

AsTtcxE  IV.  No  other  or  higher  rate  o/  internal  taxed,  national  pr  mimictpal. 
frhalL  be  levied  or  collated  in  either  country  on  articles  imported  from  the  other 
than  arc  levied  and  collected  on  articles  of  their  owti  nHtional  production. 

Annct-fc  V,  Each  Government,  uhile  reserving  the  right  to  tnake  neceiisary 
\ivff,  and  rtfifulations  to  prevent  fraud  in  declarations  and  proof  of  the  tiatiotial 
{)rigin  $nd  of  the  direct  exiwrtalion  of  merchandise,  and  to  protect  its  revenue, 
cng^iges  that  all  auch  1«W9  and  regulationb  sliall  be  reasonable,  and  eh^U  not  cat»c 
undue  inconvenience  to  the  importer,  nor  shall  any  additional  charges  or  fee*  b« 
required  therefor. 

AirtcLX  VX.  Cane  tugar  and  mnla^trs  the  tifoduct  of  the  soil  or  industry  of 
the  iJoniinii^au  Republic  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  ?hall  he 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  twrlve  and  one  half  per  centum  of  the  duties  imposed. 
^y  the  Tariff  Act  approved  July  24,  iflg^. 

And  the  tollnwing  articleft  of  the  hke  origin  shall  &e  admitted  at  a  teduetion 
of  twenty  per  centum  of  the  duties  imposed  thercon  by  the  said  Tariff  Act,  viz.i 

Hide^  and  skirta;  honevi  tohoeeo,  leaf. 

And  the  following  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  vii.; 

Cocoa,  crude;  ccflee:  banJtna§j  dyewood*;  e^^s:  siaal  gras?  and  other  Crud* 
fibers:  goat  skins;  beeswax;  mahogany  and  other  cahinei  woods;  shells,  unmAnu- 
facturedf, 

AiTiciE  VII.  The  followinp  articles  of  merchandisie  the  product  of  the  soil  or 
industry  of  the  United  State's  imported  into  the  liominican  Republic  sliiaU  be 
admilied  at  a  reouctfon  of  twenty-rive  l>er  ceniom  of  the  duties  iitiposed  thereon 
by  ihe  laws  or  decrees  in  force  in  uid  Hepuhlie  on  February   est,   iSg&,  vix.: 

Caps  and  bats  of  all  kind^:  chemicals,  drugs,  and  tnedicincs,  inchiding  pro- 
ftrietary;  turdiiHe.  r'0t>e,  and  twine,  of  gJl  kinds;  5$h  pf  all  kinds,  nut  fresh;  iroR 
and  cteelr  and  all  cnanufac lures  thereof,  ineludinR  machinery^  hardware  and  looli 
of  kll  trade  and  mdn9trie<i:  nicnia  and  meat  products,  including  salted  or  pickled 
meats  and  lard;  papers  and  stationery  of  all  kinds  including  envelopes;  vegetable^ 
and  ffuila,  frcih.  dried,  canned,  pickled,  or  preaerved;  watches  of  other  materials 
than  gold  or  silver,  and  cloeka  of  all  kinds;  wood,  lumber,  and  manufactuire^  of, 
for  All  purposes,  incliiditig  furnit^ire,.  apparatus  and  all  machinery,  implements  and 
materials  used  for  telegraphic,  telephonic,  illuminating  or  scifrniiftc  purposes,  which 
are  not  exempt  from  duty^  bags  of  whatever  material;  brass  and  copper,  and  all 
manuf  Act  tires  of;  boats  and  1ij[tilcrs;  boots  and  ahoes  of  ail  kinds  and  ni4teria)s; 
butter,  cheese,  and  cotidciiscd  or  canned  milk;  bricks,  fire  t>ricks,  cement,  lime, 
paving  tilcB,  nrtificial  and  natural  stone,  rouglh,  dressed  or  polished,  and  all  earthy 
matcnal*  used  in  building;  cuiton  manufactures  of  sU  kinds;  cotton  seed  oil  and 
Hieal  eake;  corn  oir  maize,  cornttleail,  oats  and  oatn^eal,  rye  an-d  rye  Rour,  wheat  and 
T/heat  l^^^ur;  earthen,  china,  and  ^iass  ware,  window  glass,  and  glats  mirrors;  fer> 
tilizcrs,  natural  and  artificial :  coal  and  coke;  lamps,  lanterns,  and  fixtures  for 
lighting;  leather,  and  manufactures  of;  materials  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  railways,  including  locomotives  and  cars;  malt  liquors;  materials  for  sbiii- 
buLIding;  oleomargarine;  paints,  pigments,  and  colors;  photOfH'aphic  materials;  plated 
ware;  perfuraerr,  cosmetics,  and  soaps;  roslin,  tar.  pitch,  and  turpentine;  augVt 
reifined  and  confectionery;  starch;  tin  plate  and  tinware  of  all  kinds;  trunks,  valiaei 
qjid  travelling  bag";  wagons,  carriages  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  parts  thereof; 
wearing  apparel,  including  clothing  of  all  kinds;  windmills;  roofiing  materials  oc 
all  kinds- 

AaiirLi  Vni.  The  present  Convention  shall  l>e  ratified  by  the  eompetent 
authorities  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  ritiBcations  ^hall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  may  be.  and  within  twelve  maoths  from  the  date  thereof, 
and  the  Convention  ahall  go  into  eJfcct  ten  days  thereafter;  and  shall  CDntlnuc  in 
force  for  the  term  of  four  jears  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof, 
fend  thereafter  from  year  to  year  until  twelve  months  from  the  date  when  one  01 
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tlic   Contracting   Parties  »1»ll  hvrc  given  Dvti«   Iq  tlie   irtlier  of  its  inMHiM  to 
terminate  the  ^acn^ 

In  witncs  whereof  we  th«  respective  Plcnipotenturic^   Ua.ve   ht:ttntitt»  cAbJ 

our  n»R»  ind  vvr  rv^prctivc  »p<i1«. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  FL^gUsli  nntl  5p4ni«ti  teikts  at  Washington  this  NkbIt- 
&tih  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  une  thouHnd  nine  faonHrcd. 

JoMw  Hav-  (*mA-| 

XXV- 

COMMERCIALCONVENTIO^N'  WITH  ECUADOR, 

[Unntificd.] 

The  pnJted  Stalei  of  America  flnd  the  EefinMic  of  Ecuador,  destrin^  to  extoA  ' 
anil    facilitate  commerrff   birtwccn   the   tu>-o   countries,    have   resolved    to   coAclndf  ■ 
special  treaty  of  cxunmcrcc,  and  have  api>inntcdt  for  this^  purpiuc,  tJicir  rcspectm 
1  lenipatvnti^Hc^E'i,  lo  wjl : 

The  PrcA^dent  of  the  (.^nited  States  of  America,  His  ExcFjteney  ArrlnWUI  J- 
Sanijison.  Envuv  Extraordinary  and  Minister  neaipolenttary  uf  th«  United  Stam 
In  teuadpr:  ann 

The  Presiderit  pf  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  His  Excellency  Dt.  Joti  Pcnlta. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  ^^f  Eeuador. 

Who,  having  exhibited  tu  each  uther  their  rerit>ective  full  (iQwcrs,  conferred  U 
pood  and  due  fDrm.  have  aitircd  ufon  the  follrTwjrt^  articles: 

Abticlk  t.  The  foMowing  natural  and  inditstrial  productions  of  Bcuadoc  iklU 
lie  sdniftlcd  into  the  I'nitcd  States  of  America  without  paytncnl  of  duty: 

HidiM  »n[l  &kin^,  nw,  dned,  (firkled  or  aaliedr  of  ali  animals  except  n^t  tmltk, 
and  alsn  exceftiTiK  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on;  coflfce;  rottan  and  cniion  w^aie  ar 
flocis;  ?ac3ci,  crude,  and  leaven,  hber  and  ^llrHs  of  cacao'  india-rubber,  crude;  ami 
serap  or  refme;  Peruvian  hark  (()uina)i  rcfd*,  umnqnutacTured^  for  hats;  'vntf 
nuts;  nrehii. 

The  fQllowini^  arliclca  of  the  sairc  ori^n  shall  be  adtnittcd  into  the  United 
States  at  a  reduction  of  ao  f>er  centum  ol  the  duties  impoud  by  the  existing  tanff 
law  of  the  United  States; 

<*ane  sugar  not  above  Nu.  tS  Dutch  stanJafd  in  eolor;  hides  and  skins  of  ftcat 
eattic;  «iraw  luts;  leaf  tobsvco. 

Article  1 1.  Kcciprocaljy,  the  fnllowinR  artjcler  shall  be  admitlcd  into  Ecuador 
free  of  duty,  they  brtn^  the  pr'Oduction  of  toe  soil  of  induMry  cf  the  L^nited  Statet^ 

tmpteuients  anil  machinery  of  all  kindsr  for  agriculturat  purpoaea;  o^ehjiws 
and  manufactures,  fnf  TnanutaclnrinE  purposes;  locDDiDtives,  cars  and  materials  for 
the  cnnstTuctian  and  efiuipmcnt  of  railways-  iron  in  pigt  or  bar*,  copper,  le^  and 
zinc  in  bars  not  weighing  less  than  fifty  kilograms;  mineral  and  ve^tahl«  coal: 
bran  and  matzei  ordirtnry  winea  of  the  United  States,  tlie  jiHcc  of  which  does  Mt 
eicced  iweJve  cents  per  liter,  aa  per  inv&ice,  or  the  eriiJivalent  thereof  in  Etm^ 
dorian  coin,  according  to  lite  rnte  of  ertclLange;  fntts,  canned,  dried,  or  preserved 
in  a.iv  mnnncr;  ril-cake  and  otl-inea);  preserved  salmon. 

The  following  articles  of  [lie  same  origin  shall  be  admitted  into  Ecuador  it  a 
reduction  of  20  \>tT  c^ntitni  on  the  present  tariff,  to  wit: 

Sewrns  machines:  wheat  dour:  wine  in  barrds  or  boltlea.  not  bereiabefore 
pitivided  fnr;  timber  ind  lumber.  rou|;b  or  dreased;  eotton-M*d  ml. 

The  said  articles  Ijcing  the  product  of  the  United  States,  flhall  bi?  admitted  ist" 
Ecuador  at  thi,.  lowest  rate  cf  duty  that  is  irrantcd  to  the  like  articles  of  any  other 
origin, 

A«Ticti  EII.  The  cJiemplinn  of  certain  articles  from  duties  as  hereinbefore 
provided  shall  not  be  totistmcd  as  exemvtipK  theni  from  rra6ona.ble  and  cuitpmam 
charters  for  landing,  wharfafce,  <i1ic>mpe,  ftc.,  equally  applied  to  ^ikHi  of  every  orixin. 

AiTifLP  IV,  Evidence  of  the  national  origin  ol  imponed  ^nods  ^h*i\  be  fnr- 
ni?hed  by  means  of  certificate*  issued  by  the  customs  autboridej  of  the  port  ol 
E:hipment,  and  by  the  cnnsuls  itf  the  canrttry  t(i  which  the  merchandise  shall  he 
i?finsignedt  Iinporled  ffoods  cball  he  subject  to  tht  furmatities  established  in  the 
feape^tive  countries  for  tlie  examination  and  identification  of  the  merchandise. 

Article  V.  The  vessels  of  either  nation  entering  a  port  of  the  other,  shatt  i 
enjoy  therein  all  the  henefils  and  privileies  pranted  to  Dr.,  enjoyed  by^and  shall  b*l 
snhiect  to  no  oilier  charpe*  or  rcairictions  tJian  those  impt^ed  upun^vesaels  of  J 
the  most  favored  nation  cnterint;  or  1  ravin  a  such  port.  j 

AiTiCLK  VI.     Tfali  treaty  shall   take   effect   thirty  dayt  fitter  the  cxcbaflgc  ol 
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the  Ta[ti5<:atii>n&  Lfiu-eof  and  shnll  rcmsm  in  force  for  the  penod  of  (oiir  vein 
iheteafter,  and  from  year  to  year  continuously  thcrrafirr  until  one  oi  the  High 
ConlracEing  t^artics  ahaU  have  (Eiren  to  ihe  otber  twelve  mputlig'  notice  oE  its  Inten- 
(ioii  to  IcTininsie  tbc  samCi  in  wlioir  or  in  jiarl. 

Article  VII.  This  treaty  shall  b«  ratjfi^J  as  Boon  as  jjossible  and  within 
twelve  inanthi  from  the  date  hereof  hy  the  campeteiU  authorities  of  the  reSjitcliv* 
Crfjvernineiits.  and  tlic  raEiAcnticns  sliaU  be  exchanged  without  unticcessary  dcl^iy  ^t 
Quito  tif  4t  Washinptmi. 

In  witnesA  whercc^f  VfCf  the  undersigned  PlenipcicEiliariea,  have  Jicrcnnta  aJlucd 
our  names  and  s>eals  at  Quito,  tliis  tentli  day  of  July,  1900. 

ARCItlfiAU)   J,    SAMHOH.       ItEAL.] 
J.    PttALTA.  liCAL.] 


xxvr. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION'  WITH  NICARAGUA. 
[Unratified.] 

The  PresiJent  vi  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Pmident  t<f  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua,  animated  hv  the  desire  to  strenBihcn  the  bondi^  of  fnendfihip 
'between  ih.r.  two  fountrics',  and  tci  facilitate  theif  CoTnmcrcial  intercoiirae  hy  improv- 
ing: the  concliiions.  vi  trade  heft-een  thtrti,  have  resnivcd  to  enter  ltiTd  a  Canventiqn 
lor  that  piirpoae,  and  have  annwinted  their  respective  Plenitioien  liar  its,  to  »it: 

Thf  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Tne  HonoraMe  John  Ai 
Kasson,  Sncci'tl  Cainmi^siontr  I'lcnip^Jientiary,  ct^'-^  H'^d 

The  President  oi  thi^  Riinuhlic  of  Ni«irafrtia>  Hi^  ETCl^t|«^<!y  Dnclnr  Joaquin 
Sarjon.  Minister  of  ForeiLrn  AfTaira  who,  after  an  cjtchsinKe  of  their  full  :)owcrs 
foEind  to  he  in  goctd  and  due  form,  h^ve^  in  cnnttidrration  of  nnd  in  compenuition 
toT  the  respective  conc^saiisn*  and  enRag*mcnt5  made  by  e.ich  to  the  oiher  r»  lier«- 
inaJier  recited,  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  upon  the  following  Article*  for  IJie 
Tcsulation  and  govemincnt  of  their  n-ciprocal  Irade.  namely : 

AKttCIrK  I-  Can«  sugar  not  above  n^innl^r  ^ixKen  Huicb  aiandard  in  color  pnd 
moi^i^M,  and  hide^  and  tkiun  of  cattle,  the  j)roduct  of  ihe  Roil  or  tnduKiry  of  lh« 
Rcpiibtic:  of  Nicaragua  iin|ii>Ttcd  into  tbr  United  Sti::tcs  of  America  nhall  be  admitted 
at  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  centum  of  tJic  duties  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of 
July  ^4,  tS<ij;  and  the  follawinK  arlit]c»  of  the  like  origin  ihaU  t>e  admitted  free 
of  duty,  viz.: 

Indiro:  colTec;  banana^;  rubber,  crude;  mahDEanT  In  tlie  lea  rough  or  hewn; 
hides  ana  ii1dn»,  c:«cet>t  ibose  of  cattle,  and  of  Bhee|>  with  the  wo^l  on. 

AaTTtLR  II.  Reciprocally  the  following  articles  the  product  of  the  loil  or 
indusfry  of  the  United  !^tate.4  oi  America  shall  be  admitted  into  Cbc  Kepublic  t>t 
Nicaragua  free  of  all  duties. 

Animals,  livei  harley^  india.Ti  eorn.  wheat,  oat*,  rye  and  rice;  ^eedi  of  all 
kinds  for  afcricult»re  and  horticnlttire;  livi;  plants  of  all  kinds;  f:orn  tneal;  starchy 
heans.  potatoes  and  all  ntlier  vcEKCtabl?^,  frcsn  or  dried;  frui'Es,  fresh  or  dried;  hay, 
iiran  and  straw  for  forage:  colton-stqd  oil  and  all  at^rr  product*  of  said  wed;  tar* 
resin  and  turpentine;  aspnali,  cruds  or  manufactured  in  hlocka^  qtiickiilver  for 
mining  purposes;  coal,  mineral  or  animal;  fertiliicrs  fi?r  land;  lime  and  cement* 
vrocxrl  and  Inmbef,  in  the  rojgh  or  prepared  for  baitding  purposir^;  houses  of  wood 
□r  iron;  marble  in  (he  rough  or  dresj^d^  for  fountains,  gravestones  and  building 
tiurj^oies*  tools  and  implements  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes;  wagoni, 
carts  and  hannd-cart^;  iron  and  steel,  in  raiU  for  railroaddt  and  other  similar'  uses, 
and  slruclurdl  iron  and  «trel  for  hridges  and  building  purposes;  wire,  for  fenee^, 
with  or  without  harh^.  clampa,  post.^,  clips  and  oilier  accessories,  of  wire  not  It** 
than  three  lines  in  diameter;  mnchmcry  of  al;  ktnda  for  agricnliufal  purpfi$es,  arts 
and  trades^  and  parts  of  such  irmdiinery;  motor*  of  iteani  or  other  power;  forge?, 
water  pumps  of  metal,  pump  how,  :vledgc  hammers.  drtllB  for  mining  purpmea,  iron 
piping  witn  its  keys  and  favicets,  crucibles  for  melting  metals,  iran  w^ter  tanks 
und  ligbtning  rods:  roofs  of  Ralvanitcd  iron.  giittrr$,  ridging,  clatntts  and  screwa 
for  the  same;  printing  inaterials;  K^iks,  pamphlets  f.nd  otntrr  urtnLrd  matter,  and 
rul^J  t}apcr  for  printed  music,  priniirs  paper  in  sheets  not  less  than  39  by  ao 
inches;  geographical  maps  or  chart?,  and  cele>itial  and  terrestrial  spheres  or  gliibesi 
suricical  and  mathematical  instruments;  stones  and  fire-bricks  for  amclting  furnaces; 
vessels  and  boats  of  nil  kinds,  fitted  together  or  in  |[7art$;  gold  and  siWer  in  buUjfin, 
bars  or  cv'w- 

Wines  th*  nrodtict  of  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  in  value  sixty  cents 
gold  per    lL.iig]isii  ^llon,  and  flour  of  wheat  shall  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of 
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tw«ntr  per  ceiitum  nf  tbe  import  duty  in  force  on  July  first,  one  t]iottaa»d  d|^ 
hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Tbe  packages  or  covering  in  which  the  products  of  the  soil  or  imhstry  of 
either  countrv  ^hall  He  imported  into  the  other  shall  be  free  of  daty  if  tb^  m 
usual  and  proper  for  the  purpose. 

AsTiCLC  III.  The  respective  Govemmenta  of  the  two  countries  leaeiw  the 
ri^ht  to  require  sufficient  proof  that  tbe  imported  articles  are  the  prodoct  of  tbe 
soil  or  indnstrv  of  the  other  countrv;  and  each  may  adopt  all  proper  rcsBbtian 
for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  customs  revenue^  bat  such  measares  ifaO 
place  no  undue  restrictions  upon  tbe  importer,  nor  occasion  any  additional  c^wio 
or  ices  therefot  upon  the  articles  imported. 

Articue  IV.  No  export  duties  5hall  be  imposed  durinif  the  continnance  is 
force  of  this  Convention  either  on  articles  the  product  cf  the  !«oil  or  industry  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  designated  in  the  free  list  of  Article  I.,  or  mi  tbaR 
articles  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  tbe  United  States  desicnated  i> 
Article  II.  of  this  Convention. 

Article  V.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  proper  autlrarities  of  tW 
respective  couiitries  so  soon  as  practicable  and  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  tbe  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications  thereof,  and  thereafter,  from  year  to  rear  until  fdre 
months  from  tbe  date  when  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  nave  given  nobcc 
to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

Executed  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languaccs  this  tweoticffc 
day  of  October  A.D.  1899,  at  the  City  of  Washington. 


John  A.  Kassox.     Tssm.] 


Sanson.  (skal.] 

AMEKDATOKV    AlTtCLK. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  President  of  tbe 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  having  on  the  twentieth  day  of  October.  A.D.  1899.  br 
their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  signed  a  Reciprocal  Commercial  Conventioa  relat- 
ing to  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  consid- 
ering it  expedient  to  extend  the  period  prescribed  in  said  Convention  for  the  ratitici- 
tion  therecf,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  respective  Plenipoteatiariev 
namely : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  The  Honorable  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  His  Excellency  Doctor  Don  Lnis 
Fcl'pe  Corea,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary; 
who,   after   having   communicated  each   to   the  other   their  respective    full   powers 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  additional  and  amendatoty 
article  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  said  Convention. 

Sole  Article. 

The  respective  rati6cations  of  the  said  Convention  shall  be  exchanged  so  kkhi 
as  possible  and  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Article. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  English  and  Spanish  texts  at  Washington  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

John  Hat.  Fuai.] 

Luts  F.  CoaxA.     tssAL] 

XXVII. 

CONVENTION'  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[Unratified.] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  to 
improve  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  have  appointed  as  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tinries,  and  given  them  full  powers  to  treat  of  and  conclude  such  ^invention,  that 
is  to  say: 

The  President  of  the  tTnited  States  has  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State:  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty  on  his  part  has  appointed  The  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Michael  Plerbert,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B..  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington; 
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And  tlie  uid  pltnipOtentiafies,  afier  hawing  eKchanged  their  full  powers.  wWch 
frc  founa  tc  be  in  due  and  proi^cr  ioim,  have  agreed  tn  and  concluded  the 
(jfoliou'injir  Articles: 

Article  I.  L^nit«d  States  fisKins  vessels  entering  the  waters  ut  NewfoundUnd 
hall  have  the  privilege  of  purcbaaing  herringi  captin,  squid  and  other  halt  d^hes  at 
IaII  times,  on  the  game  terms  and  conditionB,  and  subject  to  the  &amc  penalties, 
fBi  .NewfoundliinH  ve*isets. 

Tlipy  bhaW  ii\so  hnvc  itie  firivi1«s«  of  touching  and  tradit^g,  buying  and  ullina 
A&Vi  iind  oil,  and  proi:uring  lupplit:^.  in  Newfoundljind,  coiifoniiin^  io  the  Harbor 
^cKuUtioTis,  btit  Vi-ithout  plher  charKc  than  (he  pavmcot  n{  such  Itght.  hiirbor  and 
UKtams  dli'Cs  as  are  or  may  be  levied  OT)   XewfounolDni]  iiSifaing'  ve&scl3+ 

AiTi^LE  IL  Codfish,  cad  oil.  ^^1  ''■'i  whalt?  uit,  unmanufactured  whalebone, 
alskins,  herring?,  salmon,  trout,  and  salmon  trout,  lobsters,  cod  toch,  tongues,  and 
sounds.  b*ing  the  produce  o1  tbe  fisheries  carried  on  hy  the  Jisbcrmen  o(  Ncwfotitid- 
land,  and  ore?  o\  jnetals,  tlie  product  <nf  Newfoundland  mines,  and  slater  from  the 
quarry  untrimiued.  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  at  duty.  Alw 
all  packages  in  which  the  lald  lith  and  oil^  may  be  e?cpOrtcd  sihall  be  ndmiMed  fr«c 
of  duty.  It  ir  undecsmod,  liowever,  that  unsaltcd  or  irtiih  codJi^b  are  tiut  induilcd. 
in  the  provisions  cf  this  Article:. 

AftTICt,*'  lit-  Tbc  officer  flf  cu9i»nis  at  the  Newfoundland  port  wbcr*  (he  ves- 
sel ticats  shill  sive  to  the  m&jti^r  uf  the  ve«^]  a  ^worn  certiiicste  that  tbe  fifih 
shipped  were  (he  urojiicc-  of  tiie  AsheT'i'C^  carried  on  by  the  h^herrnqn  of  Newfoiincl- 
l^iid,  wnicii  r-crtirk>.-atc  :iliall  be  cuuiiter&iuiiied  by  the  Cunsul  or  Consular  A^ai  of 
the  United  Stat*?. 

Abticle  i\'.  When  this  cfinvcntjon  shall  come  into  operatian.  and  during  the 
continuance  thereof,  the  follawing  articles,  imnaned  into  the  Colony  ot  Newfound* 
land  from  the  LUiit^rd   States,  shall  be  admilted  free  of  duty: 

Agricultural  implements  and  tnai:hii;i>cry  imported  hy  Agricultural  Soi^ieties 
for  the  promotion  of  apricullure;  cranes,  derricks,  tire  clay,  Iir«  brick,  fock  diHIEi, 
ruKiDK  mills,  cnishinR  mills,  separators,  drill  Mecl,  machinery  uf  every  description 
for  tfiintn|j,  ue^  witnin  tbe  mine  projprr  of  M  the  surface  uf  the  mine,  smelting' 
machinery  at  ?1|  kinds  when  iinjioricd  directly  by  p«r»nns  engaged  in  mining  or  tQi 
be  used  in  their  raining  oi^eratiuns  and  not  for  sale;  brick  machines;  dynamite, 
deiunqiorSf  blasting  powder  and  fuse;  raw  cotton  ana  cotton  yarn;  corn  for  the 
manufacture  tf  hrootna  and  whisks;  chair  cane,  uninannfactured;  cotton  seed  oil, 
olive  oil,  boracic  ncid,  acetic  icid.  prcsbcrvntine,  when  inipoilcd  by  manut:ictur$r« 
to  be  used  rn  the  preservation  of  nsh  or  fish  gtue;  bemp,  hemp  yarn,  coir  yarn, 
tisal,  mRnila,  jute,  flax  and  tow;  indian  com;  oil  cake,  oil  cskc  meal,  cotton  seed 
cake,  eoiti^n  Ktrd  meal,  pease  meal,  bran,  and  other  prcpArations  for  cattle  feed: 
maittirca  and  fertilizers  of  all  kind^,  and  sulphuric  acid  when  imported  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  manures:  lines  and  twinci  used  in  connection  with  the  ^sh- 
«riea,  not  including  sporting  (acktc-;  or*^  to  he  used  as  flijx;  gas  engines,  when 
protected  by  patent;  ploughs,  barrows,  reaping,  raking,  plowing,  putaio-diggirtjf  nad 
aeed-voiving  machines,  when  Lmr>urted  by  thoie  eng^ed  in  agriculiitre  and  not  for 
■ale:  engraver*'  {tlntcs  of  steel,  i>oli^hcd,  for  engraving  (hereon  i  photo  engraving 
machinery,  viz:  router,  bevelling  and  ftquarjng  machines,  screen  holders,  cru^s  line 
•crecns  and  cheTnicals  foruse  in  engravinfr.  and  wood  for  blocking,  engraving  (oolj 
acid  pfoccsit  platen;  priating  pT'esM:^,  print ing^  paper,  |>TinlLng  typef,  printers'  ink, 
when  lni{»onrd  by  bona  fide  printer^  for  use  in  their  husinesi:  salt,  in  bulk,  wlien 
imported  for  use  in  the  fistierjes;  ani  the  duties  to  he  IcvieiJ  and  colleeted  upon 
the  ftillowin«  criTimer^ted  nacrchandise  imported  into  the  Colony  of  .Newfoundland 
from  tb«  United  Slates  §faal]  not  ftccdd  the  following  amounts,  vii:  Hour,  35  cents 
per  barrel;  [ktIc,  ]  dollar  so  cents  per  barrel  of  aoa  pounds;  bacon  and  hams, 
tongifes.  smoked  hccf  and  K<usage\  x'y^  cctiis  per  pound,  or  2  dollars  50  cents  per 
112  pounds;  beef,  pigs'  heads,  hocki  and  feet,  called  aud  cured,  i  dollar  ^r  barrel 
of  zoo  pounds;  indian  meal,  20  cents  per  barrel;  peas,  jo  cents  per  barrel;  oat 
tneai.  30  cents  per  barrel  of  joo  pounds;  rice.  J-i  cent  per  pound;  kerosene  oil, 
6  cents  per  snUon 

Ahticlk  V-  It  ii  understood  that  If  any  reduction  is  made  by  (he  Colony  of 
Newfoundland  at  any  time  dunng  the  term  uf  tht&  conventiou,  in  the  ri^te  of  duty 
upon  the  articles  named  in  Article  IV  of  tbis  Couvention,  coming  from  any  other 
rountrv.  (be  said  reduction  fhall  appl^  to  the  United  Staler,  anif  that  no  heavier 
dut^  sAbII  be  imposed  on  articles  coming  from  the  United  States  than  is  imposed 
on  buch  articles  coming  from  elsewhere. 

Aarici.E  VI.  The  present  Conveniion  shall  be  duly  ratified  hy  the  Piesident  ©f 
the  United  States  of  America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof,  and  by  His  Britannic  Majeity.  and  the  ratt^cations  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Wasliington  as  *oon  thereafter  as  prartiralile^ 

ItsprovutoLfr  shall  hq  into  cnect  thirty  days  after  the  exchange  of  raiiiicatioAi^ 
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And  it  ii  further  understood  and  agreed  that  if.  at  any  time  dnrinc  tte  ten 
of  this  convention,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  proteSon  hena 
granted  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  on  the  ha« 
of  the  actual  rates  of  the  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  now  in  force  thmU 
appear  to  the  Kovemment  of  said  republic  to  be  excessive  in  view  of  a  ae*  nrif 
law  that'  aiAy  be  adopted  by  it  after  this  convention  becomes  cmcrative.  thea  tk 
(aid  Republic  of  Cuba  may  reopen  negotiations  with  a  view  to  Merant  SKh 
modifications  as  may  appear  proper  to  both  contracting  parties. 

AsTiCLS  XI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  aMnariMt 
autbunties  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exdutuml  * 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  United  Sutea  of  America,  as  aoooju  nw 
be  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  1903,  and  the  convention  shall  go  iota 
effect  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  contuoe  ■ 
force  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  date  of  going  into  effect,  and  fron  ww 
to  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  when  cithei  •> 
^e  contracting  parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  iu  intention  to  termaat 
the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  we.  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  sicned  the  — — 
in  duplicate,  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  have  affixed  our  reapiKtiYe  trah.  « 
Havana,  Cuba,  this  eleventh  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  n™-  hoa- 
dred  aad  two. 

RECIPROCITY  PROVISIONS  IN  TARIFF  ACTS. 
[McKihlky]  Act  or  1890. 

S«c.  3.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with  conntries  ptodBoi^ 
the  following  articles,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janour. 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so  often  as  the  President  skill 
be  satisfied  that  the  government  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting  snxan. 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles  iBMsn 
duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee.  Its, 
and  hides  into  the  United  States,  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal*  *ad 
unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend.  Vj 
proclamation  to  that  efTect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  freelnt^)da^ 
tion  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  the  production  of  sack 
countries  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in.  such  fstg  and  dntiM 
such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses. 
coffee,  tea,  and  hides  the  product  of  or  exported  from  such  designated  country  « 
follows,  namely  : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  color,  all  tank 
bottoms,  syrups  of  cane  juice  or  beet  juice  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concnte 
and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  bv  the  polariscope  not  above  seventy-five  degnec. 
seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  and  for  every  additional  desTee  or  fracboe 
of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  two-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  pomid 
additional. 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  shall  be  classified 
by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely:  All  siipr 
above  number  thirteen  and  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  of  color, 
cne  nnd  three-eighths  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugar  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard 
of  color,  one  and  five-eighlhs  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  color,  two  cents  per  poaiML 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,   four  cents  per  gallon. 

Sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  either  as 
molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled.  Angora  goatskins,  ra«. 
without  the  wool,  unmanufactured,  asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  and  sktns. 
except  sheepskins,  with  the  wool  on,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

[Dincley]   Act  of   1897. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries  and  their  colonies  producing  and  exporting  to  this  country  the 
following  articles: 
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ArBol94  or  crude  tortir,  or  wine  lees,  crude-  brandies,  or  nther  spirits  mana^ 
facturend  or  diatillrd  (rom  grain  or  dlhcr  matcrialB;  cbampa^Tic  and  all  other 
sfwrklinR  wineit^  etill  winirs  and  Tcrmutb:  pamtijigs  and  itenaary,  or  any  of  them, 
the  President  be,  and  he  i*  hereby,  a^thori^ed,  ast  «oon  as  m^y  be  after  ilic  passage 
•St  thJA  act,  dtid  from  time  w  lime  there^i'ier,  to  <nier  imo  negoLiation*  witb  ibc 
gov^Miments  of  these  counirieB  exporting  to  the  United  Suies  th*  aljove-men- 
iioned  irdElcs,  or  any  of  tKcii),  -with  a  view  to  the  ar  ran  gem  e  tit  of  commercial 
■CrrtincTi.ts  in  v.'hii:h  rrciprocal  and  ctjuivaltnt  concrssions  may  be  secured  in  favor 
«  Ac  prodoctB  and  manu^aeturM  of  the  Unitrd  Slates;  and  whenever  the 
Kovemnient  of  any  country  or  colony  producing  and  exporting  to  (he  United 
States  the  ahove- mentioned  articles,  or  any  ot  ttietn,  nhall  enier  into  a  commerciaL 
aBTcerncnt  with  the  United  States,  or  malte  iConcesaiuns  in  favor  of  the  products 
or  manwfacturca  thereof,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  J:^Tciiclent,  siiall  be 
rtciprqcSl  and  efjuivalenl.  he  *hall  be,  and  19  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered 
to  Buapend,  during  tlic  time  of  such  aRreement  or  C()nceui{>n.  by  proclaniation 
to  that  ei^ect,  imposition  and  colleetion  of  tbe  duties  tneiiiioned  in  (his  act  on  such 
article  or  articles  so  ei^portcd  to  tlie  Uailcd  States  from  such  country  or  colony, 
and  tbcrenipon  and  thereafter  (be  duties  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sticb 
Article  or  articles  «hall  be  as  follows,  namely; 

Argoh.  or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lets,  crude,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brandies,  or  oilier  Bpirita  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materiaU  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  proof  jt^lloti. 

Champagne  and  all  olber  Bparlciing  wines,  in  bottles  containing  not  rndre  than 
one  quart  and  more  than  one  pmr,  aj^  dollars  per  dozen;  contrkining  not  more  than 
pnc  pint  cjjch  and  more  than  niie-kalf  pint,  three  dollars  per  doners:  containing 
One-half  pint  eath  or  Icss^  one  dollar  pnd  fifty  centn  jier  dozen:  in  bottles  or  other 
vesseli  containing  more  than  one  i|uari:  each,  in  addition  to  six  dollars  per  do^en 
botttes  on  the  quantities  in  excess  oi  one  quart,  at  tbe  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
nifictr  Cents  pcf  gallon. 

Still  wiAcs,  and  vermuth.  In  caskir  thirty  five  cents  per  ^llon;  in  bottles  or 
jugs,  p«r  eaM  ^f  one  dozen  battles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  one 
quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  4r  jugs  containing  each  not 
more  than  one  pint,  one  dollar  and  twrnty-five  ccnta  per  case,  and  any  excc*8 
beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jujis  shaU  be  subjVct  to  a  duty  of 
four  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duliei 
shall  ht  BHsetsed  upon  the  battles  or  juKt. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  statuary, 
fifteen  percenlum  ad  valorem. 

Tbe  President  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  whenever  be  shall 
be  satiBfied  that  any  such  agreement  in  this  section  mentioned  is  not  being  fully 
executed  by  the  governmeni  with  which  it  shall  have  been  made,  to  revoke  such 
suspension  and  notify  ituch  government  thereof. 

And  it  ii  further  provided  that,  with  a  View  to  Kcure  reciprocal  trade  with 
couritries  prod\icinR  the  following  articles,  whenever  and  so  often  as  the  Preiident 
shall  be  satisfied  tnat  the  government  of  any  ciiuniry.  or  colony  of  puch  govern* 
meat,  producing  and  CTcporting  directly  or  indirectly  to  th*  United  Mat*a  coffee, 
tea.  and  tonqiJn,  ton-iua,  or  tonlca  beans,  and  vanilla  brans,  ar  any  of  aach  articlcft, 
imposes  duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural,  manufactured,  or  other 
products  of  (he  United  States,  whitJi,  in  view  of  the  intruduction  of  such  coffee. 
tea,  and  tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  heans,  and  vatiilla  beans,  into  the  United  States, 
B»  it*  this  act  berrinbefore  provided  for,  be  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal 
and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shal)  be  hit  duty  to  suspend, 
by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  pmvisjona  ot  thta  &ct  relating  to  lb*  free 
introducliDTi  of  Auch  co^ec,  tea,  and  tonrjuin,  tonq,iia.  or  tonlca  beans,  and  vanilla 
ijeans,  of  the  products  of  such  country  or  colony,  for  such  lime  aj  he  shall  deem 
just;  and  in  such  case  and  during  such  auspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected:, 
«ad  paid  upQn  coffee,  tea.  and  lonquin,  lonqua,  or  tonka  beana,  and  vanilla  beana, 
the  product  or  exports,  direct  or  indirect,  from  such  designated  country,  as 
f  oITows : 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  tonquin,  tonqus,  of  tonka  beans,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  vanilla  beans,,  (wo 
dollars  per  pound;  vanilla  beans,  commercially  known  ai  cuts,  one  doUar  per  pound. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hy  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Scnale.  with  a  view  to  secure  reciproca,L  trade  wttli 
foreign  countries,  shall,  within  ibe  period  ot  two  years  from  and  after  the  pas*ag; 
of  th»  act,  enter  into  commercial  treaty  pr  ireaiies  witb  any  other  country  or 
countries  concerning  tbe  admiasion  into  any  such  country  or  couatne*  of  the  goads. 
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«xrc».  and  mcTnliaRdue  of  iht  L'tiind  Stat»  vtd  tfa«u  nac  ma^  dbapaA 
idccnr^  to  be  tar  the  interests  of  tbc  United  Sutes,  ajbi  «  Mcft  trtaCf 
iA  coAstderatioD  of  tlie  «d%'aBtaccs  aecruisg  to  the  L'BiB*4  Sciiae*  tkot 
provide  for  ttie-  rc-doctiOa  during  ■  £pcciAe<J  pcriiMl.  n^t 
•loties  uiiiK>»ed  br  Lfeis  act.  I»j  ihe  extent  of  not  more 
lhKgx4^  ttpo&  loch.  coodft  Aft  >or  Okctckuutioe  as  ^ajt  b«  _ 

cffmlif  or  comitrict  with  whidi  aocli  tnatjr  or  treaticm  -^-*T 
Mdioa  proridcd  for;  or  skall  pnmde  for  the  transfer  JniiiM  ■ 
ifattiabte  fin  of  tb«  act  to  tHe  ficc  U«l  t^rvof  of  xach  aaoM*  ■ 
Ak^  beinr  itie  nitim]  pToducts  of  such  foreisn  country  or  ci 
the  X'^olted  Staitt*;  or  <ull  provide  for  tbe  rrteation  opoa  tbe 

duriuB   A  specified   period,   not   excee<ling   fiw    t'*'**   of   *bck . 

mecchuidjse  now  included  in  siid  free  list  as  may  be  desii^kvivd  tWiii*; 
taj  soch  treatj  shall  ta.w  been  du1]r  ratii&etl  hj  tbc  ^CMtc  m4  af 
Confrms,  and  public  pnxrlioiation  made  accordinclj«  then  and  thatmittK 
which  ih^Il  be  collected  bj  the  L'mted  States  upoa  mar  4f 
wares,  and  mercbandLse  from  ihe  forctCD  coaotrr  wi^  whick  ■■>&  misO 
made  shall,  during  the  period  provided  for*  be  lb«  duties  specifiBd  wtA 
for  in  stifh  tiEatj,  and  none  otber. 


^Atmd 
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RzSOLU-lTOEJS    OF    TOX    Bst7SSCLS    St'QAE    CoN-PSiENCi;     tpQlL 

Articie  t. 

Th?  hiffh  contractiitg  p^rticis  bind  themselves,   from  the  dile  tke 

prc&uit  convcntioti  Comedy  into  force,  to  suppress  the  ilirbet  and 
bounties  by  which  the  production  or  export  of  sugar  may  benefit,) 
they  agree   itot   lo  estafaUsb   bounties   of  this   kind    dartns  the 
duration   of  the  said  cotivention.     In   view  of   the   exccntioa   ofi 
provision,    sweetmeats,    chocolates,    biscuits.,    condetiscd    milk, 
other  analogous  products  which  contain  in  a  notable  proportiaa 
artificially  incorporated,  are  to  be  classed  as  -su^r. 

The  above  para^aph  applies  to  all  adv-antages  resoJtii^  dincllf 
or  indirectly,  for  the  different  crategories  of  producers,  from  the  fiscal 
legisJalion  O'f  the  States,  notably: 


(a)  The  direct  bounties  granted  to  exports. 

(b>  "         ■         ■  ' 


The  direct  bounties  granted  to  production. 

(c)  The  total  or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  Granted  for  a 
pari  of  the  manufactured  output. 

(d)  The  profits  derived  from  surplusages  of  output 

(e)  The  profits  derived  from  the  exaggeration    of    the    dTawfnck. 
( 0  The  advantages  derived  from  any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  nli 

fixed  by  Artide  3. 

Artidi  z 

The  high  contracting  parties   bind   themselves  to  submii   to  bood 
regime  the   sugar    factories  and    refineries,   as   well    as   those 
in  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  molasses,  in  order  that  they 
be  under  the  permanent   surveillance,   day   and  rugfat,  of  the 
employees. 

With  this  object  factories  will  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preT.*ent  the  taking  away  of  sugar  clandegtinrly.  and  the  costoms  aa- 
ployces  will  have  the  right  lo  enter  every  department  of  the  factorieiw 

Books  of  control  in  regard  to  any  or  several  phases  of  pnMlac- 
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tion  will  be  kept,  and  the  manufactured  sugars  will   be  deposited  in 
such  special  buildings  as  will  afford  every  desirable  guaranty  of  security. 

Arlicte  J. 

The  hiEh  contracting  parties  bind  tbemsclves  to  limit  the  surtax 
to  a  maximum  of  6  francs  per  loo  kilograms  tJ.15  per  220  pounds) 
for  the  refined  sugar  and  the  sugars  assimilable  thereto,  and  5.50  francs 
($1.06)  for  other  sugars—that  is  to  say,  the  difFcfencc  between  the 
rate  of  duty  or  taxation  to  which  foreign  sugars  are  subjected  and  that 
imposed  on  the  home  product. 

This  provision  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  rate*  of  import  duties 
in  the  case  of  countries  that  do  not  produce  sugar,  nor  to  the  by- 
products of  the  manufacturing  or  refining  of  sugar. 

Article  4. 

The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  impose  a  special 
duty  on  imports  into  their  respective  territories  of  sugars  from  coun- 
tries that  grant  bounties  for  production  or  exportation. 

This  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  bounties,  direct 
or  indirect,  granted  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  high  contracting 
parties  reserve  10  themselves  the  privilege,  each  as  it  may  affect  its 
own  interests,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugars. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  sum  of  advantages  derived  eventually 
from  the  surtax  specified  under  Section  (f)  of  Article  i.  the  rate  fiixed 
by  Article  J  is  deducted  froiii  the  amount  of  this  surtax;  half  of  the 
difference  is  held  to  represent  the  bounty,  the  permanent  commission 
organized  under  Article  7  betng  entitled,  at  the  request  of  Obc  of  the 
contracting  States,  to  alter  the  rate  so  provided  for. 

Article  5. 

The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselvca  reciprocally  to  admit 
at  the  lowest  of  their  respective  import  rates  sugars  imported  from  any 
of  the  contracting  States  or  from  any  colonies  or  possessions  of  said 
States  that  do  not  grant  bounties  and  to  which  tlie  obligations  imposed 
in  Article  8  apply. 

Cane  and  beet  sugarj  cannot  be  subjected  to  different  rates  of  duty. 

Article  6. 

Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden  are  not  held  to  the  obligation  imposed 
in  Articles  i,  2,  and  j,  so  tong  as  they  do  not  export  sugar. 

These  States  bind  themselves  to  adapt  their  sugar  legislation  tQ 
the  provisions  of  the  convention — within  one  year,  or  earlier,  if  poa- 
sible^ffom  the  time  that  the  permanent  commission  has  verified  thai 
the  above  condition  has  ceased  to  exist 


1 


ArUcie  ;. 
The  high   contracting  parties  agree  to  create  a  permanent  com- 
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mission,  having  charge  of  the  surveillance  of  the  execotioB  of  tne  pro- 

^sioos  oi  the  present  convention. 

TbU  commission  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  of  tbc  dtfiereal 
contracting  Stales,  and  lo  it  will  be  attached  a  penrtaneot  burcsu.  Tte 
commission  elects  its  president;  it  will  sit  at  Brus5«Js  aad  shall  nea 
on  the  call  of  the  president. 

The  duties  of  the  delegates  will  be: 

(a)  To  verify  whether,  in  the  contracting  States,  aoj  direct  « 
indirect  bounty  for  the  production  or  export  of  susairs  is  fTastcd. 

(b)  To  verify  whether  the  States  named  in  Article  6  comniaat 
to  conform  themselves  to  llie  provisions,  of  this  article. 

(c)  To  verify  the  existence  of  bounties  in  the  nonstgnstoiy  Stites^ 
and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  such  bounties  with  a  vxw  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  4. 

(d)  To  issue  an  advice  on  litigious  questions. 

(e)  To    examine   the    requests    tor  admission    to   the    union 
States  which  have  not  participated  in  the  present  convention. 

To  the  -'ermanem  bureau  is  itttrusied  the  compiUtiort,  transbtioi^ 
co-ordination,  and  publication  of  information  of  all  kitids  rrlilit  Iv 
the  legislation  and  statistics  of  sugars,  not  only  in  the  coatXMJimf 
States,  but  also  in  other  States. 

To  secure  the  execution  of  the  above  provisions,  the  higli  cat- 
tracting  partic:i  shaU  communicate,  through  the  diplomatic  1  liiMifl. 
to  the  Belgian  government,  which  will  transmit  them  to  the  coi 
sion,  copies  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  taxa- 
tioa  on  sugars  that  are  or  may  be  in  operation  in  thieir  respective 
countries.  35  well  as  statistical  information  relating  to  the  object  cf 
the  present  convention. 

Each  of  the  high  parties  is  etttitled  to  be  represented  on  the 
mission  by  a  delegate  or  by  a  delegate  and  associate  delegates, 

Austria  and  Hungary  &hall  be  considered  separately  as  contiactinc 
parties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  take  place  at  Brassds. 
on  the  call  of  the  Belgian  government,  at  least  three  months  before 
the  present  convention  comes  into  force. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  shall  be  confined  to  veriAcation  and 
examination,  It  will  make  a  report  to  the  Belgian  f^vermnent  « 
all  questions  submitted  to  it.  Said  report  will  be  communicated  to 
the  interested  States  by  the  Belgian  goveriMnent,  and  the  latter  shall, 
if  requested  so  to  do  by  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  promote 
a  meeting  of  a  conference  which  shall  decide  on  the  resolutions  or 
the  measures  nccessarj'  under  the  circnmstances. 

The  verifications  and  estimations,  however,  under  Sections  (h\ 
and  (c)  shall  have  a  binding  character  for  the  contracting  Stales; 
they  shall  be  eMablishcd  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  each  contracting 
State  disposing  of  one  vote,  and  they  shall  come  into  effect,  m.  rhc 
fartbest,  at  the  cxpiratiou  of  a  period  of  two  nmitiths. 

In  case  one  of  the  coH'tracting  States  were  to  appeal  from  tic 
decision  of  the  commission,  it  shall  have  to  promote,  within  eight  days 
after  the  notification  of  said  decision,  a  new  deliberation  of  the  com- 
mission :  the  latter  shall  meet  under  urgent  call  and  shall  decide  defi- 
sriiety  within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  appeal. 
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The  new  decision  shall  be  executory,  at  the  latest,  two  months 
after  Us  date.  The  same  proceedings  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the 
cxaminatiojT  of  requests  for  admission  under  lK«  provision  of 
Section  (e). 

The  expenses  arising  from  the  organtiation  of  the  permanent  com- 
miss ion— -except  the  salary  and  the  compensations  oi  the  delegates^ 
which  are  to  be  paid  hy  their  respective  countries — shall  be  home  by 
all  the  contracting  States  and  shall  be  assessed  among  tlieni.  according 
to  A  method  to  be  dccid»d  upon  by  the  commission. 


Article  8, 

The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  on  their  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  their  coioni«  and  possessions^  exception  being  made  in 
the  case  of  the  autonomous  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  British  West 
Indies,  to  resort  to  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  bounty-fed 
sugar  which  has  passed  through  the  territory  of  a  contracting  State 
from  having  the  same  advantages  as  those  accruing  under  the  con^ 
vention  on  the  market  ihey  are  destined  for.  The  permanent  com- 
mission  shall  present  in  this  connection  the  necessary  propositions. 

Article  g. 

The  States  that  have  taken  part  in  the  present  convention  shall 
be  admitted  to  adhere  thereto  upon  request  and  after  a  favorable 
report  of  the  permanent  commission. 

The  request  shall  be  addressed  through  the  diplomatic  channels 
to  the  Belgian  government,  which  will  take  charge  eventually  of  noti- 
fying the  adhesion  to  all  the  other  governments.  The  adhesion  shall 
involve,  in  full  right,  the  accession  to  all  charges  and  the  admission 
to  all  advantages  enumerated  in  the  present  convention,  and  it  shall 
enter  into  force  from  the  tst  of  September  following  the  transmission 
of  the  noiihcatioti  by  the  Belgian  governmejit  to  the  other  conracting 
Sute& 

Article  lo. 

The  present  convention  shall  come  into  force  from  September 
I,  1903. 

It  shaJl  remain  in  force  during  five  years  from  this  date,  and  if 
none  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  noticed  the  Belgian 
government  twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  five  years  of  its  intention  to  have  its  effects  ceased,  it  shall  continue 
for  one  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

In  case  one  of  the  contracting  States  were  to  denounce  the  con- 
vention, this  denunciation  shall  take  effect  only  as  it  may  affect  its 
own  interests;  the  other  States  would  retain,  until  the  31SI  of  October 
of  the  year  of  the  denunciation,  the  privilege  of  notifying  their  intention 
lo  also  retire  on  September  I  of  the  fnillowing  year  If  one  of  the  latter 
intended  to  make  use  of  this  privilrgc,  the  Belgian  government  i$  to 
promote  a  meeting  tt  Brussels,  within  three  months,  of  a  conference 
which  would  have  to  determine  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to. 
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Article  ij. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall  apply  to  the  . 
inces  beyond  the  seas,  colonics,  and  foreign  possessions   of  the 
contracting   parties.      The   colonies   and  possessions   of    Great    Br^m^ 
and  the  Netherlands  however,  are  not  to  be  included   in  this  TtgaU- 
tion,  except  as  far  as  it  is  provided  in  Articles  5  and  8. 

The  status  of  the  colonies  and  possessions  of  Great  Britain  afi'l 
the  Netherlands  is,  moreover,  defined  by  the  declarations  inserted  is 
the  final  protocol. 

ArtvU  12. 

The  execiition  of  the  reciprocal  engagetnents  contained  in  the 
present  convention  is  subjected,  inasmuch  as  need  be.  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  formalities  and  rulc^  established  by  the  con^iitutidtul 
laws  of  each  of  the  contracting  States, 

The  prc5ejit  convention  shall  be  ratified  and  ratifications  tbcroi 
shall  be  deposited  at  Brussels,  at  the  Ministry  of  Foretjgn  Affairs,  on 
February  1,  1903.  or  earlier^  if  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  convention  shall  only  become 
binding  after  it  has  been  ratified  at  lean  by  the  contracting  States  tJist 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  exceptional  provision  of  Article  6,  to 
case  one  or  several  of  the  said  States  have  not  deposited  their  ratifi- 
cations within  the  time  provided  for,  ihe  Belgian  government  shall 
immediately  endeavor  to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  other  si,gnatory 
States  as  to  the  entering  into  force  of  the  present  convention  among 
themselves. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plcnipolentiarics  have  signed  ibc 
present  convention. 

Bone  at  Brussels,  in  one  single  copy^  the  5th  day  of  March,  igaa. 

U.-^Finat  Protocol 

At  the  moment  of  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  convention 
relating  to  the  regime  of  sugars,  entered  into  this  date  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  France 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  the  plenipoterihknq^ 
have  agreed  to  the  following: 

To  Article  3. 

Considering  that  the  purpose  of  c  gurl^x  is  l^^  protec*  cf^jcaciou^y 
the  internal  market  of  producing  countrira,  the  mgh  comractihg  parties 
reserve  the  right,  each  a^  it  affecVd  its  o*n  interests,  to  propose  the 
increase  of  the  surtax  in  ca^e  that  considerable  quantities  of  sugars 
from  one  of  the  contracting  States  should  enter  their  countries:  this 
increase  to  affect  only  the  sugars  coming  from  that  State. 

This  proposition  shall  be  addressed  to  the  permanent  commission, 
which  will  decide  within  a  short  delay,  by  a  vole  of  the  majority,  upon 
the  true  foundation  of  the  proposed  measure,  upon  the  dtiration  of  its 
application,  and  upon  the  rate  of  the  increased  tax,  the  latter  not  to 
exceed  i  franc  per  100  kilograms  (19  cents  per  220  pounds). 
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The  adhesion  of  the  commission  can  only  be  given  in  case  the 
invasion  of  the  market  in  question  should  be  the  result  of  an  economical 
condition  of  real  inferiority,  and  not  the  result  of  a  factitious  increase 
of  prices  proraoled  by  an  understanding  among  producers. 


To  Article  2. 

A.  (1)  The  government  of  Great  Britain  declares  that  no  direct 
or  indirect  bounty  shall  be  granted  to  sugars  from  colonies  of  the 
Crown  during  the  existence  of  the  convention.  1 

(2)  It  declares  also,  by  exccptipnat  measure  and  while  still  reserv- 
ing in  principle  its  entire  free  action  concerning  the  fiscaj  relations 
between  ihe  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  po^ssessions,  that 
during  the  existence  of  the  convention  no  preference  shall  be  granted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  lo  colonial  sugars  vis-a-vis  the  sugars  coming 
from  the  contracting  States, 

(3)  It  declares  that  ihey  will  submit  the  convention  lo  the  autono- 
mous colonies  and  to  the  West  Indies,  in  order  that  the  latter  may- 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  their  adhesion  thereto. 

It  is  understood  that  the  government  of  His  Britannic  Majtf-ty 
shall  have  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  convention  in  the  name  of  the 
Crovi'n  colonics, 

B.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  declares  that  during  the 
existence  of  the  convention  no  bounty,  either  direct  or  indirect,  shall 
be  granted  to  sugars  of  the  Dutch  colonics,  and  that  these  sugars 
shaU  not  be  admitted  into  the  Netherlands  at  a  less  rate  than  is  applied 
to  sugars  coming  from  the  contracting  States. 

The  present  final  protocol,  which  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same 
time  as  the  convention  concluded  this  date,  shall  be  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  said  convention  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force,  value, 
and  duration. 

In  faith  of  which  the  plenipotentiaries  have  drafted  the  present 
protoeoL 

Done  at  Brussels,  the  5th  day  of  March,  1902,^ 

>  Monthly  Diil]ctin  of  the  Burcavi  of  Amcrictn  Repuhlica,  A|iril.  i$roj.  "Erus- 
icl»  Sugai  Convention,"  pp.  BSi-j. 
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CUBA 


A. — Ownership  of  Cuban  Sugar  Lands. 

One  point  of  which  much  has  been  made  in  the  Cuban  leuMUUty 
discussion  relates  to  the  ownership  o£  sugar  lands  ia  Cuba.  Dvring 
the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Con- 
mittee  on  Relations  with  Cuba,  in  May,  1902,  two  lists  showing  the 
distribution  of  these  lands  were  received  and  printed  in  the  raredoco- 
ment  entitled  "Cuban  Sugar  Sales."  The  first  was  supplied  by  the  War 
Department,  and  appears  oa  pp.  172  et.  seq.  of  that  document.  It  is  u 
follows : 

Wax  Depaktuent, 

IVathington,  May  9,  xgox 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  further  response  to  your  letter  of  tfaa  5tb 
instant,  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  cablegram  re- 
ceived this  date  from  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  giving  the  "imfi 
residence,  and  nationality  of  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Platt. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba, 

United  States  SenaU. 

tReceived  at    War    Department   M«7   8,    1903.] 

Habana. 

Magook,  Insular  Division,  Washington. 

Reference  my  telegram  of  yesterday,  followinsf  is  list  of  sugar 
planters  and  their  residences: 


Kame. 

Seddence. 

ArlfcniiBa. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Antonio  Bebide, 

MetthcT  Bern»l . .  - , 

Bern  abe  S.  Adin .  ^  ^ ......... . 

W.   R^madtn   {EnflibhcaJJlJ  . . . . 

Nifdlsg  Castanos 

Cenital    San    ItBDion 

CcnEral  Tcrcaa 

Tosc  G^JTsas  ArfficngcL, 

Braiit  &  Lo^ 

Brooks  &  Co.  {Lnfluhmca). .. 
United  Ftuu  Co.  (Am*pic»n4)» 

SanCliCz  IjcrolaiiKia.  , ..«. 

Buraltif  &  Co.    lEtiglJihiBcn)... 

T.  E.  Ramifce  &  Co 

Lurtano  Ruiz., , 

J.  Eiieno  &  Co 

pr»nc!s<^o  I'la  y  Pic-abia 

FranciKQ  de  P.  Auxa<  ....<.. 
Sidtia^o  RoiisMAU  E . . . .  ,-.--■ 

l-tTvnia  Ac  Sola 

Emilio  AptzXcga'ia. 

Martinez   y    i.' ertiiitidex. » .  ■  + .  . . 

Mftnucla   Laffondo 

Antonio  Onlt - 

E.  Ruii -..- 

fLliaa  Ftmvert-  - 

Sotero  E  scarra 

Auguatii:  j  Lequeito 

Fcltn  Cahcllo... 

Babri*!  Carol ,  „ 

\'j<:f nt4  Fernandez 

Ponce  Herman  oa 

Succsion  Tcrrj  Dorlicof- .•  ■ . . 

Mifnitl  DiiUE ■ '■•< 

AtkJnv  &  Co-  (Americanfl)... .. 
Herederoj  Lino  Montslvo. . , .. 
Foftlcrft  Cu,  (EoBlii}iinen}„. 

fiftefun  Cacicedo 

Mirta  Abrcu...  .^.^^ ....... .. 

Nkvlai  S.  Atu.   ..■• 

JtTier  RMuera.. 

Viuda  de  Zuluete 

Emilio  R^iii « 

Betharte  y  Hejinaxio 

J.    M.    Sevilla 

Tonus  de  Ona  .,..,<,,........ 

KTcCulldch  Hermanoi 

iose  Maria  bspinoM 
-Iinua  y  Urgct. ............ , 

P,  Tapia  y  Heririano ...,,...., 

TcodfM'o  Kabu 

Marros  A.  Longd 

Juan  Pa)cu»] • 

Arrecbavaleta  y  Hirmnao , 

Antonio    Fcrriaadcx 

Garcia  y  Coicpania 

Rafael  G.   Abren. 

Zofaya  y  Comp^fiia. ......... .. 

Monlalvo  y  Hemuno 

Juan  dtf  Dun  Otia. 

Cii;nt»a^ift  Amcarera  Stnta  Ten 
AmcKaifa  y  Comi>afiia 


rcua. 
Do. 
Caibarlejb 
Calabaaar. 

Camajuaai. 

Camaronef. 

Do. 
Ctrcjueaa. 
Ceja  dc  Fabl*, 
I'irnfiiifgtM 

Dp. 

Do. 

D(h 

D4. 

Do. 
Cnicti, 

Do. 
Palmira. 
CnicM. 

Da. 
Plac^etaa. 

Oucnudoi  de  Goiim. 
Calabagar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ud. 
Camajuani. 

Do. 
Qtictnadoi  de  Guinea. 

Do. 

Do, 
BbdcIio  Veloc 

Do. 

Do. 
Rancbuekiw 

Do. 
Renifrdioi. 
Jtodju. 
Saft^a  la  GfadJe. 

Do. 

Do. 
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NUD«. 


^  Compftfiti 

Franasco  Gomei 

Tniinicu  Sugar  Co.  (Americans) 

OUzar  r  Tome 

Vicente  G.  Abreu 

T.  Cordoso 

Emilio  Terry  y  Uermano 

Ajaria  Hermanos • 

Central  San  Asostin 

Cirilio  Gomes 

Tniinien  Sugar  Co.   (Americans) 

T.  P.  Ruix  de  Gamiz 

Nardsa  Svum:  Co.  (Americana) 

Herederos  B.  Ubistondo 

Herederos  Clara  j  Criatina  Baro 

Joae  Letama 

Conccpcion  Baro 

Adolfo  Hufioz 

Garcia  Llanm  7  CoropaJUa 

Arrechaleta  y  Cuadra 

Felix  Sngar  Co 

Sainz  Martinec  y  Compafiia 

Diax  OUrera 

Julia  Moltner  7  Alfonzo 

Casanaa  7  C^awnaa 

Smith  C^utro  7  Compafiia 

Suarcs  r  Ruix 

Toaefa  Ruiz  de  Castener 

Herederos  de  Amalia  Baro 

Goerendiain  7  Badiola 

Segnndo  Botet. . .- 

Herederos  de  Jose  de  la  Cruz  Gutierrez. 

Julio  AlfoDzo  de  Aldama 
'edemonte  7  Compafiia 

Francisco  Rosell 

Pedro   Arensl 

Antonio  Alrerez  Valdes 

Herederos  de  Itaguirre 

Dolores  Perez  de  Fet  nandez 

Emilio  Terry  7  Dorticos 

Herederos  de  Jose  Menendes 

Airedoodo  7  Pando 

Manuel   Arocena 

Antonio  Gonzalez  Mendoza 

Grande  7  Salaun 

Herederos  de  Fernandez  Blanco 

Compafiia  Central  S.  J.  BauUsta 

Francisco  Rosell 

Antonio  (kmiez  Araujo 

Carreno  7  Arrias 

Jose  Montalvan 

Herederos  Zulueta  7  Sama 

Hermanos  Sardinas 

Cuban-American  Sngar  Co.  (Americans) . 

Ernesto  Paillet 

Hermanos  Zulueta  7  (Samiz 

G.  C^ell  nr  X>iago 

iose  Garcia  Blanco 
fatias  M.  Averhoff . . .  - 

Rosario  Sugar  Co. 

Jose  Garcia  Barbon 

Jose  F.  Romero 


Residence. 


Saa  Joan  <i«  las  Yeras. 
Sancti  Sparitiis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Santa  Oarm. 

Do. 
Santa  Isabel  de  las  Laj«L 

Do. 

Do. 
Santo  DommMOk 
Trinidad. 
Yagualajr. 

Do. 
Agranoate. 

Do. 

Do. 
Alacranea. 

Do^ 

Do. 
Bolondron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cardenas. 

Do. 

Do. 
Carlos  Rojaa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Odim. 

Do. 

Do. 
CoImi. 
Corral  Falso. 

Do 
Jaguey  Grande. 
Jovellanos. 

Do. 
Limonar. 

Do. 
Macagna. 
MartT 

Do. 
Mtntsnm. 

Do. 

Do^ 
aCangotto. 

Do. 
Maximo  Gomes. 
Perico. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sabanilla. 

San  Joan  de  Ia«  Ramoe. 
Union  de  Reyes. 

Do. 
Agnacate. 

Do. 
Alquisar. 
Gnin«s. 


Pedro  Port*  Orta 

Sociedad  Anoniioa  Providicnciii,. -•-• 

Antonio  GaLindez ;  *  " 

Coirtpania  Anonima  Central  San  Antonitj... 

FriflciKO  Duranona ^ »,,,,,,. 

Enrique  Pascual.  ...**.* 

AnlQTiJP  Florts  LMrada*   

ManuH  Proilan  Cuervu 

Benito  Araer 

Casufa  !Hcrma?ioa-  -  ■  • ' 

Manuel  Calva  AguliTe ^ 

Pedro  Fernandez  ie  Caatro 

1.1114  HerniiTidez  y  HermanO' 

MarAnon  y  Hcmano.. 

Htritderos  de  K.  Lopei  de  Mcndon 

Jose  L>el^%dD - 

Cayctang   Cordova- ..  +  ..-.. 

Ca  rero  y  Ar cai 

Antoniti  Gunxalcr  AraUJO. 

Pedro   A,    Mcdcros 

Coiapacia  Central  Mercedes » . 

Herederos  de  J.  de  la  Crua  Calvet 

J,  Al  forao  dc  Aldama 

S.  tioetct.  ,.*,..-,. 

Pedrci  Arenalcs  Saeox 

Carloii  Heckerman .,....,..,..,,. 

Hcrniantts  RoselL . ..,..,   , ,  - . 

AmerJLan  Sugar  Co,  (AmercaJu). 

Ana4tA<^ii  Sardinais 

RaniDn  y  Francisco  Deigad** .« .......... . 

Sociedad  Ainmima  Dulee  Nomhre  dc  Jeiui 

H^naaUDfi  de  Pe«tTc-  - -  • 

Alfia^a  y  Roca. .,«,  ,.,,^.,...: 

Arturo   Simoti. 

jaimc  Rocs  VIdal. . ,  - 

Kwalas  Castanos.^. 

Chap^rra  Sugar  Co ••  •, 

Centril  San  Agusrin 

Arechavaleta   y   Cuadra 

Fcdcrko  Galban. ,..-.-  * 

iuan   P.   Barop...^ 
[iJDS  de  A.  M.  de  Alfonso 

Fr«Aci9ca  Roulia .  ■  - 

CafHfianiB  Central  San  Juan  Baudstft,. . . ,,  ^. 

Succiiion  de  Jaae  Femand?' ,  ■  -  ^ 

Lucsgo  Ru"i -  -  - 

Viuda  St  Zulucta • 

Juan  Pablo  Kuie  de  Gamie. 

Nardsa  Su^f  Co.  (Americans) 

Lulegardo   Reyes 

Juan  P.  Baro. - 

Uyetano  Cordoba 

Le^dro  Soler .,^ 

Ingenio   Constancia, 

Enrique  Ztilueta ..- 

Manuel  CalvD 

justo  Parrasa ....  ^ 

J.    M,    Lope*...... ......-.--. ........... 

Manuel  A.  Cote 


Guinn. 
Do. 

Madrugi, 

Do, 
Mananao. 
Melena  del  Sur. 
Niiev*  P«. 

Do. 
San  Anionic  dei  loi  Baflos. 
Haa  Antonio  de  laa  Vejtaj. 

Do. 
Santa  Crux  del  Norte. 
San   Nicolas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Dicgo  de  NuAcx. 

C«lini4t«, 

Cardenas. 

Man^lto. 

Sabanilla  de  GdtK«r«. 

Malanaaa, 

Do. 

Do. 
Pedro  14* 
Naval  ai. 
JoTcltaoOt. 

Card^QU. 

Do. 
MacBfua. 
Cvnajuanl. 
BayaiDQ. 
Gnantanamo. 
Mancanillo. 

Do. 
Puerto  Padn. 
KemfdiOS, 
llabana. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ball! a  HoadtL 
Havana. 
Abreu(B>i, 
Habant. 

Do. 

Do. 
CaUbafar. 
Cej>  dr  Ftbto. 


The  second  list  was  put  in  by  one  Herbert  J.  Browne,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  conimitlee  as  a  witness  for  the  dotnestic  sugar  in- 
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terests.    Mr.  Browne  compUed  his  list  darins  personal  vtsil*  to  Ci4i. 
It  w»s  »  {oU<»wt: 


CUBAN. 

Admiracion^  GasLiiajayaboa,  heirs  of  Rita  DuQucsne;. 

Aguadz,  C^rdenas^  GabHel  Carol. 

Alava,  Bana^i&cs,  widow  of  Zulacta  y  Gxaiiz. 

Algorta,  Maj^imo  Gomez,  Jose  Maria  Mental  van. 

America  o  Neevo  Teresa,  San  Diego  dc  Nunez,  Ducft^A  Fmictfca. 

Andrctta,  Cruccs,  Lino  Montalvo. 

Averboff.  Aguacate,  Matias  M.  Averhoflf. 

Baracoa^  Hoyo  Colorado,  Jnan  Atilano  Colotil& 

Bramales,  Cahanas,  Alfredo  Laharcerc 

Caney,  Manguito,  heirs  of  Serafin  MederOi.* 

Caridad.  Rancho  Velos,  Juaoa  Pascodi. 

Carolina,  Palmira,  R.  Torriente  &  C.  ValladoiL 

Ceiba^  Calabazar  de  Sagua»  heirs  of  Fratidsco  Laciia.dri<L 

Desqutte,  Canasi,  S^biseian  Montalvo.' 

Dolorci,  Canaji.  heirs  of  Prdro  Cairo.* 

Dolores.  Remedies,  Diego  Abreu  y  de  la  Torrt 

Dos  Hermanas,  Palmira,.  Nicolas  S,  Acea^ 

Dos  Hermanas,  Santa  Oara,  Maria.  Abreti, 

E)  Salvador,  Quemado  de  Gumcs,  successors  of  Emilio  Cf  unlJii,  Icssttk 

Espana,  Perico,  widow  of  Ztilueta. 

Esperaitza^  Rancho  Veloz.  L.  R.  de  Martinez  Qqintaiia. 

Fe,  Camajuani,  Jose  M.  Ejspinosa. 

Guayabo,  Calabazar,  Sagua,  Ricardo  AlfonsQL 

Juguetillo.  Qmansi,  Bdcu  Cartaya  &  Sons.* 

La  Jnlia.  Du-an,  Cistiio  BfOth«'t 

UberUd,  Cifuentcs,  Fdipe  de  Fazos. 

Lnisa  and  Antonta,  Corralillo,  hetrs  of  Fdix  Cabclla. 

Manuclita,  Palmira,  Javier  R.  Acea. 

Maria,  Mangnito,  FranciscD  M.  Torncntc' 

Mer^dcs,  Goaraicas.  successors  to  Andres  CafiUo^ 

Neda,  Colon,  Antonio  Fcmandes  Criado. 

Nn«Ta  Pai».  Los  Falos,  Mantiel  F.  Caersro. 

Noestra  Senora  de  los  RemedioK.  Bahia  Hood*.  Ctfttamo 

Puerto  o  Villaroel.  Canasi,  heirs  of  Jose  Blanco. 

Rcgtita.  Roqtw,  S.  &  A.  Sardina. 

San  Antonio^  Ceja  de  Pablo.  Afitsda  RH|iidinc 

San  Cristobal,  San  Jom  dc  los  Yens^  taon  of  C^rdosa 

San  Francisco,  Cnces.  Hsrta  Ahem. 

San  Isidro,  Qtiemado  de  Gvina,  II.  A.  LdofK. 

San  Lorenzo^  Cidra,  RemiKki  Arrojo.' 

San  Jacinto,  Cabanu;.  Lfandro  SeH  7  GnaanL' 

San  MigocU  Sanla  Oaxa,  Jnan  Cv^Iol 

San  R^faei.  Cai^nBi,  beirs  of  Mama!  J.  dc  Rojas. 

Sanca  r»t^tiM   Mudmo  Gcuese.  si>u,ci»otfc  of  AUrado 

Santa  Lntguda,  Ceja  die  Pabkx  Se&on  4e  CKven, 

Sanca  Rosa.  Ejwcfcmfa.  MaCmI  G.  Ahnm. 

Savtt  liwl^  OwnJMiii,  Unn  j  Vtmdt 
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Zaza«  Placetaa,  wido'v  of  Zulueta. 

JoseHta,  Los  Falos,  Antonio  Flores  Estrada. 

Loteria,  Jaruco,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro. 

Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmtfi,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro. 

Santa  Gertmdis,  Bana^ises,  Antonio  Gonxaks  de  Mendoza. 


SPANISH   eSTATEd. 

Adela,  Caibaricn,  Zozaya  &  Co, 

Aguedita,  Mangnito,  Francisco  Rosell, 

Altamira,  Camajuani,  Antonto  Ortiz^ 

Afmonia,  Bolondron,  Francisco  Cuadra.* 

Asuncion,  Canasi,  Angel  Ortiz  Garcia.* 

Australia,  Jaguey  Grande,  Antonio  Alvaref. 

Botois,  Canasij  Fernando  Lopez  Cancio.* 

Carmen^  Jaruco,  Pedro  Fp  de  Castro,' 

Conch;ta,  AlKrancs,  widow  of  Pedro  Baro. 

Condesa,  Limonar,  Menendcz,  Manois  &  Co. 

Constancia,  Calabazar  de  Sagua,  Pablo  C-  Larronds. 

Cuatro  Pasos,  Canasi,  Jose  Bernabeu  8c  Co,' 

Chavarri.  Caimito^  Julian  Chavarri, 

Cbina.  Matanzas,  D.  P.  de  la  Riva. 

Dolores,  Corral  Falso,  Francisco  RoselL 

Dos  Hefmanas,  Roqiie,  Felix  Sardinas.' 

Dos  Rosas,  Cardenas^  heirs  of  Bartholomc  Casanas.' 

ATJadna,  Litnonar.  Jose  Grave  de  Peralia.'^ 

Corazon  dc  Jesus,  Sagija,  Amciagua  &  Co, 

Duloe  Nombri?.  Macag'ua,  Arredondo  Sn  Pand?. 

Elena,  Canasi,  Grande  &  Solaun. 

Esperanza,  Mang:uito,  Manuel  Carreno. 

Fajardo,  Gabriel  Benito  Arxer. 

Pavorito  6  Guizpucoa^  Marti,  Manuel  Arocena  Sagastaio, 

Flora,  Bolondron,  Jose  Saenz. 

Herculano,  Los  Palos,  Luis  C.  Roque.' 

Jcsiis  Maria,  Cidra,  Pedro  Sierra. 

Jjcarita,  Bolondron,  Manuel  Diaz  Si  Co. 

Jobo,  San  Nicolas,  Pedro  Laborde. 

Julia,  Limonaf,  Jose  S*  Aldecoa. 

La  Asuncion,  Cabanas  Juan  Pedro  7  BaTO. 

L-3  Vega.  Manguito,  Ttrso  Mesa,' 

Las  Canas,  Alacranes,  Adolfo  M.  del  Mofite, 

Los  Angeles,  Cidra,  heirs  of  Jose  de  la  C.  Gatiemx. 

L.ui5fl,  Caobas,  heirs  of  Jose  Mencndez. 

Luisa,  Carlos  Rojas.  Rivas  &.  Castenada  Brothers. 

Lutgardita,  Qucmado  de  Guines,  beirs  of  Mamerto  PuTido. 

Macagua,  Calabazar  de  Sagua,  Duarte  &  Betharie. 

Majagua,  Union  de  Reyes,  Joaquin  Guell  and  heirs  of  Alfonso  Gpfff. 

Merceres,  Roque.  Garrigo  St  Carmol. 

Merceditas.  Melena  del  Sur,  Enrique  Pascual. 

Mi  Rosa,  Quivican,  Gabriel  Campos, 

Montana,  Bahia  tlonda,  heirs  of  Condessa  Ibancz, 

Niquero,  Santiago  "He  Cuba,  Juan  Ramirez. 
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No»co, 


Cioriano  Picaza. 


Nucvo  Pa^.  Los  Palos,  Manuel  F,  Cucnro. 

Olitnpo,  Carlos  Rojas,  bctrs  of  Amaiia  Baro. 

Panchita,  Sagua,  Rinaldo  J.  SandovaL 

Pastora,  Sd-n  Juan  de  los  Yeras,  heirs  of  Antonio  Bercngver. 

Pelayo,  Jaruco,  Ramon  Pelayo,' 

Pcrseverancia.  YaqiiaramB,  Migvc!  DJai, 

Pilar,  Artcinisa,  Fcrmin  A.  de  Goicochca. 

For  Fucna,  Calimcntc.  Manuel  Carreno. 

Portugalcte,  Cicnfuegos^  Sotero  Escarza. 

Portugalcte.  San  Jo^c  dc  las  Lajas,  Manuel  Calvo. 

Progreso,  Lagunillas,  Suafez  &  Ruii. 

Providencia.  GiiincSj^  Pascual  Goicochca. 

Puerto  Escondido,  Canasi,  Jose  Diaz  Boleno. 

Rcforma,  Caibtrien.  Jose  Martinez  y  Fernandez. 

Reglita,  Roqtie,  S,  &  A.  Sardina. 

Resolucion,  Quemado  de  Guines.  heirs  of  Jose  M.  L^cutia.^ 

Rfrsulta^,  Sagua,  Juan  dc  Dios  Ona. 

Salvador,  Manzanillo,  J.  L,  Ramirez  &  Co. 

San  Agustin,  Quivican,  Francisco  Casuso,' 

San  Cayetano,  Cidra.  Julio  Alfonso  Aldama.* 

San  Francisco  de  Asis,  Quemado  de  Gujncs,  Teodoro  Barbace* 

San  Ignacio,  Cucvitas.  Jojic  Urbiztondo.^ 

San  Jose.  San  Diomingo,  Julio  RabelK 

San  Jot^c  de  Caunabaco^  Canasi,  2aneTti  &  Galvez. 

Satt  Juan  Biutista.  Canasi,  Jose  Diaz  Boleno. 

San  Lino.  Rodas.  Momalvo  Brothcri. 

San  Manuel  Puerto  Padre,  Francisco  Pla  y  Picabia. 

San  Luis,  Manzanillo,  Luciano  Ruiz/ 

San  Pedro,  San  Pedro  de  Mayabon,  Antonio  FemanJ^ 

San  Ramon,  Mariel,  Antonio  Balsinde. 

San  Vinc«ntt»  Jovellanos.  Jose  Sainz  e  tzaguirre. 

San  Vinccnte.  Rancho  Velor.  Manuel  Calvo. 

Santa  Amalia.  Colt&eo,  Gercndiain  &  Badtola. 

Santa  Catalina.  Yaguajay,  Jose  Carbo. 

Santa  Elene,  Matanzas.  Grande  Sc  Solann. 

Santa  Lutgarda,  Calabazar  de  Sagua.  Jose  M.  Lopez. 

Santa  Maria.  Ranchuelo.  Cacicedo  Sr  Co. 

Santa  Rita,  Madruga,  Antonio  Galindez. 

Santa  Rosalia,  Cuira  Macuriges,  Francisco  de  P.  Coronado. 

Santisma  Trinidad,  Santa  Isabella  de  las  Lajas,  heirs  of  Conde  Mor&l 

Santisma  Trinidad,  Tapaste.  Marques  Real  Proclainaciofi, 

Santo  Domingo,  Union  de  Reyes.  Jose  Garcia  Blanco. 

Saratoga,  Sabanillaj  Ernesto  Paillett* 

Socoffo,  Macufiges,  Pedro  Arend. 

Soledad,  Jovellanos,  Francisco  G.  Secadc 

Teresa,  San  Nicholas,  Manuel  Catala.* 

Toledo,  Marianao,  F.  M,  Durangna.  _ 

Union,  Caevila?,  Jose  Lc^ama  y  Larrea»    Said  to  be  Americab,^  " 

Valiente,  Alacranea.  Garcia  Liana  ft  Co. 

Vitoria.  Yaguajay.  betrs  of  Pabto  Ganiiz. 

La  Paz.  Cardenas,  Pcdemontc  &  Co. 
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Fortuna.,  Alqmzar,  Jose  Garcia  Barbon. 
Corazon  de  Jesus,  Sagua,  Amezaga  &  Co. 


AUEHECAH   SYNDICATES,  FISU5,  INDIVIDUALS,   AN&  CUSAK-AWEBICANS. 

Caracas,  Cruces,  Ttrry  Brothers, 

CarLdad,  Gibara,  Sanchez  Brothers. 

Cayajabo,  Mahruga,  Andres  Terry. 

Ciencguita,  Los  Abreu*  heirs  oJ  Francisco  Sola. 

Coliseo^  Lagunillas,  unknown  company. 

Congrcso,  Nuevjtas,  Bemabe  Sanchez  Adan. 

Conslancia.  Los  Abreu,  American  syndicate.' 

Chaparra.  Puerto  Padre.  Chaparra  Sugar  Company.' 

Desetjipeno,  Roque,  heirs  of  Luigarda  Angarica.* 

El  Lugareno,  Nuevttas,  Melchor  BernaL 

Fdiz,  Bolondron,  Fcliz  Sugar  Company. 

Isabel,  Cifuentcs,  Cuban -American  Sugar  Company.^ 

Hormigucro,  Camarones,  Elias  Pouvcrt  for  Syndicate.' 

Indio,  AmariUas,  Ponce  de  Leon  Brothers. 

Isabel,  ManzanillOj  Bcathe  &  Co.* 

Juragua,  Castillo  jagua,  widow  of  Antonio  Terry. 

La  Rosa,  Carlos  Rojas,  Cristobal  Madan. 

Ltmoncs.  Limonar,  Emilio  Terry, 

Lucia,  Hoyo  Colorado,  PerfectQ  Lacoste. 

Mapos,  Sancti  Spiritu£«  Francisco  del  VaHe  Iznaga. 

Merceditas,  Cabanas,  Merceditas  Sugar  Company. 

Nareisa.  Yaguajay,  Narcisa  Sugar  Company, 

Naiividad,  Sancli  Spiritus.  F.  fl  del  V.  Iznaga. 

Nombrc  de  Dies,  Habana,  Pons  &  Co,,  lessees. 

Occitania,  Macagua    heirs  of  Himelly. 

Occano,  Yaguajay,.  Nareisa  Sugar  Company. 

Precioso,  Cardenas,  Condit-Smith,  Castro  &  Co.' 

Purio,  Caiabazar  de  Sagua,  Tomas  de  Ona. 

Rosario,  Aguacaie,  Rosario  Sugar  Company. 

San  Antonio.  Madrnga,  Compania  Aziicareria  (Sp.-Am.). 

San  Fernando,  Sancti  Spiritus,  Francisco  L.  del  V.  Iznaga. 

San  Jose,  Melena  del  Snr.  Carolina  Lacoste.* 

San  Rafael,  Bolondron,  Julia  Molincr  de  Jornn. 

San  Ramon.  Manianillo,  unknown  company. 

Santa  Amalia,  Lagunillas,  Taylor  heirs. 

San  Francisco,  Santa  Cmz  del  Sur,  San  Francisco  Sugar  Company. 

Santa  Barbara.  Roquc.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Coronado. 

Santa  Filoniena,  Macuriges,  Leandro  Soler  y  Morelt, 

Santa  Isabel,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Ramirez  heirs, 

Santa  Lucia,  Gibara,  Sanchez  Brothers. 

Santa  Maria.  Guantanamo,  Fernando  Pons. 

Santa  Rita,  Roqiie,  Leandro  Soler  y  Morcll. 

Santa  Teresa.  Manzanillo.  Rigney  &  Co. 

Saratoga.  Sagua,  Francisco  Seglic. 

Scnado.  Nuevitas.  Bemabc  Sanchez  Adan. 

Soliernado,  Vaguajay,  Nareisa  Sugar  Company,   1 

Teresa,  Campecbuela,  unknown  company. 


RECIPROCITY 

Teresa*  Cfuces^  Andres  Terry. 

The  Francisco  Sugar  Company.  Guayabal,' 

Tinguaro^  Perico,  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company." 
Triumviralo,  Cidra.  sons  of  A.  M,  Alfonso, 
TriuTTivirato.  Calabazar  de  Sagua.  Manuela  Larrondo, 
Tuinicu,  Sancti  Spiriius,  Tuinicu  Cane  Manufacturiner  Co. 
Unidad,  Calabazar  de  Sagua,  McCuUoch  firoiherA. 

In  addition  to  ihc  above  are  the  esrtensivc  holding  of  the 
Fruit  Company,  a  $20,000,000  corporation,  and  the  holdixq^ 
Cuba  Company,  generally  known  as  the  Van  Home  Syndicate, 
amounting  to  upward  of  iSo,ooo  acres,  along  the  lines  of  its  new  ni> 
roads,  principally  in  valuable  timber  and  unimproved  wild  lands,  widi 
extensive  terniinaJs  on  Nipe  Bay,  ivhere  the  company  proposes  to  bdU 
a  city  and  invest  several  mittion  dollars  in  docks  and  tenninat  ioiprocr- 
mentj.  The.  principal  shareholders  in  the  Cuba  Company  are  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  James  J,  Hill.  William  C  Whuney.  Henry  G 
Whitney,  E.  H.  Harriman.  Mr,  Ryan,  of  the  Seaboard  Air  LJim;  T. 
Sanford  Beatly,  Harry  Terry,  Mr.  Bull,  and  G,  M.  Dod|[c. 


OTHER  FOEEIGN    HOUIEKS  OF  SVCAM.  ESTATES. 

Carmen,  Macunges.  C  Heckmann,  agent  for  H,  Moenck  (Gcnmn). 

Dos  Hermanas,  Cruces,  Fowler  heirs  (English). 

El  Carmen,  Gibara,  Manuel  dc  Silva  (Portuguese). 

Hatilla,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Lautelade  &  Co,  (French). 

IjHjucito,  Cartagena,  Sociedad  FcrrocarHlcs  y  C«iilrales  Rcunidos^  Di- 

recton,  Augustin  Goitzolo  (English). 
Margarita  y  Teresa,  — — -,  Scull  heirs  (German). 
Marina.  Calabazar  de  Sagua.  Jose  M.  Faville  (French). 
Ncna,  Manguita,  Antonio  Gomc2  Arajo  (Portuguese). 
San  Agustin,  Lajas,  Sociedad  F.  C.  y  Centrales  Reunidos  (En^Jsh).' 
San  Antonio,  Guantanamo,  Louts  Redon  (French). 
San  Sebastian,  Alto  Songo,  Brooks  &  Co,  (English). 
Romelie,  Cuantanamo,  Brooks  &  Co.  (English). 
Santa  Ysabel  .Manzanillo.  Brooks  &  Co.  (English), 
Soledad,  Guantanamo,  Brooks  &  Co.  (English).* 
Santa  Teresa,  Sagua.  Rivalia  heirs  (French). 
Santa  Catarina,  Union  dc  Reyes.  M.  Hcydecker  (German), 
i  Santo  Tomas,  Potrerillo,  Manuel  dc  Silva  (Portuguese), 
UniotL,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Santiago  Rousseau  (French), 

Wett-infarmed  Germans  claim  that  German  capital  to  thr  extent  oi 

$200,000,000  is  invented  in  Cuba,  and  it  i:^  acknowledged  that  Genua 
interests  control  the  tobacco  tradc^  despite  recent  heavy  invcsOieBli  o£ 
American  capitaJ. 
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ARTICLES. 

J8*f" 

lapJ 

18  p4 

J&93 

Ft  El     or     DUTT^ 

Asphaltum. i^^ili'.'. 

5.4(*i.9>o 

4ycfiS.93« 

tO,lD7,«0O 

6,164,640 

'7>*^' 

.J4.065 

«9,aa8 

3S.99* 

C^Finicals,  drugs,  AbA 

45rt7? 

369,61? 

37*.S»S 

477.a69 

FruiU,  mciuiiin^  nuts: 

i.*33,47B 

1,070.764 

1.53  5.95' 

1,641.387 

3o6.aS5 

ja6,Qi3 

08,464 
487,616 

147.394 

All   other... dolls.. 

iif,i^s 

J3 1,791 

559.o'9 

Hides   atid   akin.*  other   tban 

fur  sldna, ,..  +  ,.,  ^ .  dolU-  • 

i^ifitl 

j5*,6aj 

374.510 

a?9.>iJ 

Sug^t  ttid  niolai>9es: 

(') 

'i3.1>30,J05 

17.MS.36B 

it.sei,6is 

(') 

>  1^428,970 

1,603,^47 

1,0^1 ,bJ4 

Su8»r 1  ifyui/. 

O) 

^638,50^,905 

1.S83.534.689 

t.84J.6sr,o95 

(*) 

'*i.4S3.S46 

60,838,  ss* 

60,637,631 

TeMile  p-asscs:  Sisi  j  Ions.  -  ■ 

(') 

»4go 

B»S 

iS 

gran.  ...,  +  ,,...-  1  dolls.  * 

(') 

*  45 ,090 

]o8,3i$ 

».3M 

IVood    unmanufacfd.  dolls- . 

Jt5,ft20 

5?*S.3S3 

SJ5.t69 

|:,D7i,iij 

All  olhcr  free  itUclea.  dollt.. 

140.770 

164,1  It 

166,676 

3  J  7. 053 

Toul  free  of  dot)'.  dolU.. 

j',76ii7it 

31^,044.50^ 

66,140.^35 

66.049.^69 

PVTIABLE^ 

Fruit*,  ineiud'g  nuts. .  doll's.  ^ 

46,761 

So,J9q 

60,981 

4T,7*J 

"-ore -.-.    rif..V 

jBr.iaJ 

^rf,ci4j 

a  6  5, 993 

413.999 

3664 '7 

84?.a3o 

679,616 

641,943 

Spiriu,  distilled....     5^*)i^J 

[5>i83 

19,305 

36r*?7 

ytjffs 

iB.sfiS 

3ii*83 

il  7.803 

t9*4i9 

Sugsr.  and  molitsseB:! 

Mol»«> ToilV.". 

3i|,gifl,a4:i 

■3fOS'.**i 

(') 

(■) 

j,67fl.ft?fi 

■ifij,304 

(f) 

f»> 

j lbs. . . . 

t,ti4t.07S,6jl 

»7?a,o63,S7o 

■S.333 

CJ 

JS.430,594 

'a3.5Ss.967 

'JI3 

c*> 

ToKbcco: 

w -t'd'iii:: 

]6,9[e.$gS 

ititOQJiioS 

1 8.43  s. 3*3 

71,694,851 

7.To6,a3j 

7,141.465 

7.957.015 

8,940.059 

Mtaufacturea  of- . .  dolk. . 

i, 98 J. 00 7 

3.343. 139 

2,fcS,67S 

*,7B7.oj[fl 

39.049 

e7.«45 

62,639 

67,04J 

AU  oth*r  doriible  m- 

l8t,€7i 

191.551 

156.884 

)S»'9s^ 

Tottl  dutiable.  .dotU^ . 

Sl,i>3$.88a 

35,669,893 

11,790,836 

I».6s7,i37 

Total  Import?  ■ .  dollj. . 

Sj,84)[,$9I 

6«»7'4.395 

77.931.67* 

78^706,^:05 

'»9i5.>S9 

154)391 

i,Bo3rfi4 

494.7<)7 

tSummarr  oF  Commofrcc  ind  FliUtlce,  Jutj,  iQaf,  t*-  '3^' 
iSm  "Dutialile.'*                       *Sec  "Free  of  dutj,*' 
.M ^ 
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ARTICLES. 

1894 

189s                         1896             j          l>|7 

nu  or  DUTT. 

Aipii^itnm 4*^;; 

Chemicmls,  drags  and 

Fruits,  including  nuts: 
Bananas.- dolls.. 

Hides   and  skins  other  than 
Sugar  and  molasaes: 

""»««• \&: 

s«8«- rSSii;:: 

Textile  Rrauet:  Sis.  1  tons. . . 

4.307.5M 
10.734 

135.9*0 

1,277.406 

91.459 

533.571 

I3a.»ai 

15393.570 

1,148,412 

2,127.497,454 

63.1 47.4*5 

516 

48.535 

681.370 

211.386 

1. 594,880 
15.440 

81,4^ 

836.615 
>2.4iS 
3S.009 

77.484 

3,326.933 

136,636 

563.170.763 

lS>57->.450 

19 

2,260 

640,774 

394.345 

953,001 
7,6^ 

3*^1 

ii,S« 

184.^81 

tSa.iati 
i50«S 

(") 

7 

44s 

53<^4» 

3«>^53 

0          «tw» 

B                 4.ili 

i          «4:.ijJ 
<») 
7.* 

11 
(») 

Wood,  unnunufact'd.  dolls.. 
All  other  free  articles  dolls  • . 

63>J» 

3SOjti 

Total  free  of  doty,  dolls. . 

67.418,389 

17.684.765 

3,074.763 

i,27O.05« 

DUTIABLE. 

Fraits,  including  nati 

1  dolU. . 
tons. . . 
doUs.. 
pf.gall 
dolls.. 

galls.. 
doUs.. 

lbs 

doUs. . 

tibs.... 

dolls.. 

dolls  . 
.  dolls. . 

.rfnIK.. 

18,704 
150,964 
199.818 

3.378 

8.799 

(•) 
(") 
"4365 
«36o 

14,578.348 

5.838.964 

3.053.504 

46.028 

104.895 

*43.771 

335.6*9 

394.908 

4.009 

9.081 

>io.»  29316 

»635.68i 

■1.383.591.861 

"34.537.730 

30,175,630 

7.371,794 

1.040.186 

46.435 

116.908 

•37.561 

4*7.987 

5*1,310 

3.478 

7.493 

1.5*8,035 

113.109 

1.093.171.31* 

34.10*335 

*6,77<.3»7 

10,613,468 

2,093384 

40,265 

213.042 

t7>.4j6 
3»*.M 

Spirits,  distilled 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

475^1 
79.05* 

Sugar 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactures  of. . 

All  other  dutiable  ai 

577.790,173 
11,982,473 

♦.410.07J 
2^06,067 

1,971.314 

16.696 
199357 

Total  dutiable.  dolU.. 

8,359.973 

3  5.1 86.494 

37.942.967 

17.136.756 

Total  imports. .  dolls.  ■ 

75,678,361 

5«.87i.<59 

40.017.730 

i8r4o63iS 

Gold 

7.305.375 
38.146 

3.550.756 
39.348 

S.188.13* 
12.541 

4^54.033 
67.652 

>  See  "Dctiable.*' 


•  S«e  "Free  of  dntr." 
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ARTICLES. 


WMMM  or  DUTT. 

AwphMltnm {&;.* 

Cbemicali,  drugs  and  d]rei. . .  dolls. . 
Fruiti,  including  nuU: 

Bftnanu dolls. . 

Cocoanuts dolls. . 

All  other dolU.. 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

fur  skit dolls. . 

Sugar  and  matasses: 

Moi«- jES:: 

Sugar I  i^ii.;. 

TexUk  grasses:  Sisal  grass.  |  J|^uV.'. 

Wood,  unmanufactured dolls. . 

All  otner  free  articles doUs. . 

Total  free  of  duty. . .  dolls. . 

DUTIABLX. 

Fruits,  including  nuts dolls. . 

Iran  o« ]  doSV. 

Spiriu.  distilled ]  ^ig^* 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Moi««» ]&:: 

s«g" id^iu.: 

Tobacco: 

i-« I&v. 

Manufactures  of dolls.. 

V^etables dolls. . 

All  other  dutiable  articles. . .  dolls. . 

Total  dutiable dolls. . 

Total  imports dolls. . 

Gold 

SUw 


1898 


163 
3.S30 

38.147 


17.576 
214,580 


376,000 


387,280 

3>5.8t8 

3.598 

8.995 

945.161 

85.941 

44o,3a5>it* 

9,838,607 

4,401.796 

3,883.360 

1,450,818 

$.613 

3*5.793 


■4.956,477 


lS.a32.477 


5.165,063 
3,095 


1899 


1,553 

61,358 

30,558 

3,179 


(1) 
(*) 
(») 

146 

11.979 

49.534 

874.444 


1,031,713 


101.794 

333,175 

373.659 

3,386 

4.360 

3.455.89' 

354.455 

663,543.657 

16,413,088 

7.839.85  s 

4,964.719 

1,95  ■•643 

6,953 

30S.445 


34,377.115 


35,408.838 


86,383 
35,161 


1900 


1.338,730 

14.009 

3.874 

158,049 

83.959 

'.643 

894 

(>) 
(») 
(*) 
(») 

147 

a7.534 

439.>5i 

1,133,370 

1.854,373 


133.318 

479^888 
3.840 
5.347 

5.580.853 

554.438 

705.456.330 

18,343.644 

11,403,838 

7.6 1 5.991 

3,191,703 

43.878 

351.US 

39.517.331 


31.371.704 


2,367,696 
45.731 


1  See  "Dntiabk.'* 


*  S«e  "Free  of  duty." 
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STATISTICS  ON  SUGAR 


Thi  Woeld's  PKfwucnoN  OP  Beet  and  Cane  Sugab  anb  Atbmi 
Price  fee  Pound  ntou  iSjri-igoa 

The  following  table  (taken  from  World's  Sugar  Prodacdoo  and 
Consumption  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  November,  igoi; 
p.  1369)  shows  the  world's  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  r- 
spectively,  and  the  grand  total  in  each  year  from  1871-72  to  1899-igooi 
also  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  foreign  markets.  The  figures  if 
cane-sugar  production  are  those  of  Willett  &  Gray,  of  New  York;  the 
beet-sugar  figures  are  those  of  Licht,  of  Europe ;  and  those  rdtating  to 
price  are  obtained  from  statements  supplied  by  importers  into  the 
United  States  of  the  cost  in  foreign  countries  of  the  sugars  which  they 
import  The  figures  relating  to  production  are  the  crop  years;  those 
of  price,  fiscal  years. 


YEARS. 


i87i-7a 

»87a-73 

t873-74 

1874-75 

187576 

1876-77 

2877-78 

1878-79 

1879-83 

1880-81 

iS8i-8a 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

188S-86 

18S6-87 

1887-88 

iSSiSg 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

189S-96 / 

1896-9? 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 


Beet,        Cvt«. 


Tout. 
1,020,000 
1,210,000 
1,288,000 
1,219,000 
1,343.000 
1,045.000 
1,419.000 
1,571.000 
1,402,000 
1, 74^,000 
1,782,000 
2,147,000 
2,301.000 
2.545.000 
2,223,000 
2,733,000 
2,451.000 
2,725,000 
3.633.000 
3,710,000 
3,501,000 
3,428,000 
3.890,000 
4,793,000 
4.315.000 
4,954.000 
4.872,000 
4.977.000 
5,510,000 


1,599,000 
i,793.'Oiri) 
l,B4a,aob 
1^71  J,  600 
l^S90i!>05 
1,673.000 

J^OIO.CKTO 

ii^i t,Doa 

J,107,tHK> 

J.3JJ.00W 

2.339<O0D 
^.34i.ooo 

J,o69,Qi^O 

i,85i,0O0 
3.045,000 
j.4?o,ooo 

3,830,0*0 
J. 864.00^0 
2.S98.OQO 
3i99S,ooo 
J,904,0D0 


ToUl.       Pnn- 


2,619.000 

3,1  aS.ooo 
3.93'|.*00 

],SSi,ooo 
j.f44,ao4 
],£$9,oaa 
3,842,000 
.t,?54,e90 
4,684,'»o 
4,896,000 
4.56J.000 
5,a?8,ooa 
4,916,000 
4.981,000 
5,701,000 
6,765.000 
6,  J  53,000 
6-4?3.ooo 
7. J 80,000 

B,JJ'2,DOO 

7.155.C00 
6,8tS,Doo 
7,770.000 
7,973.000 
8.414,000 


5  37 

4-H 

4-35 
4.04 
4-4* 
5.06 
*-i6 
4.18 
4-41 
4-*< 

3*1 

2,t? 

2.  so 
2-75 

3.2B 
303 
2. 9  J 
J09 
»»» 
2.15 
2.19 
2.01 
2.S5 
2.39 
2-40 
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B. — StTCAK   EXPDSTS  DP  TBI  WOKLD. 


Inasmuch  as  the  prjcc  of  sugar  in  the  world-market  is  primarily 
controlled  by  the  surplus  product  annually  exported  from  the  chief 
sugar-producing  countries,  the  quantities  offered  by  these  countries 
each  year  fumisK  tlie  fundamental  data  for  a  study  of  tho  sugar  prob- 
lem. The  following  table  has  been  made  up  by  W.  Sett  Lauck,  Esq. 
It  has  been  partly  drawn  from  the  figures  given  in  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics  publication  (The  World's  Sugar  Production  and  Con- 
sumption) already  often  referred  to.  The  exceedingly  fragmentary 
character  of  the  figures  therein  given  has,  however,  made  necessary  a 
resort  to  the  following  official  sources,  from  which  the  returns  have 
been  gathered,  reduced  to  pounds,  and  stated  in  terms  of  net  exports. 
Argentine  Republic. 

"Trade  and  Navigation,"  i88o-93. 
British  Possessions.     (Includes  Natal,  Fiji  Islands,  British  India,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,   British  Guiana,  Honduras,  Maritius.     18S0-S7.) 
"Sugar  Trade."    "Copy  of  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
appendix    tn   continuation    of  the    Statistical   Tables   contained   in 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  J5J,  of  Sessions  of  r^8,  and  other  in- 
formation.    Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  37. 
1889." 
Cuba,  i8g|S-lgoi.    Monthly  Summary  Commerce  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War  D^artmcnt, 

Census  of  Cuba.     War  Department,  1855.    Washington,  Got. 
Printing  Office,  1900L 

Willctt  and  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 
Porto  Rico,  1897-1901. 

Monthly  Summary  of  the  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico.     Div.  of 
Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Dept. 

Summary   of    Commerce   and    Finance*    Burc&u   of   Statistics, 
Treasury  Department. 

Willett  ind  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  JoumaL    . 
Philippine  Islands,  7898-99-00, 

Summary  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     Div. 
of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Dept, 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Treaa,  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
France,  i88o-8j. 

Tableau  Decennial  des  Commerce  dc  la  France,   1877  &   18B6. 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationalc,   1888. 
Egypt,    1880-95.     Le    Commerce    Extirieuf   de  L'Egypte,     Imprimcrie 

de  L'Etat  Major-General  Egyptien. 
Netherlands,  1880-82. 

Revue   Statistiqne    pour   le    Royaume   dca    Pays-Bas,   ]85&-€i« 
pp.  41-2;  1881,  p.  109. 

1883-94.     Senate   Doc.    171,  5^h    Cong.»  2d   Session,   "Sugar 
Bounties." 

1900-01.    Jahr    und  AdfcsSenbuch  der  Zuckerfabriken.     0«f- 
terreich'Ungam. 
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Germany,  1880-92. 

Senate  Doc  171,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  "Sugar  Bounties." 
Belgium,   1880-82;  i8gB-oi.    Jahr  nnd  Adressenbuch   dcr  Zuckerfabri- 

ken.     Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
Austria-Hungary,  1882^88. 

Sen.  Doc  171,  56th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  "Sugar  Bountiea" 
1880-82.    Ausweise  uber   den  Auswartigen   Handel   der  Ocs- 
terreichisch-Ungarischen   Monarchic     In  Jahren,    1880-82. 
Russia,  i898-i9oa    Sen.  Doc  171,  56th  Cong.,  3d  Sess. 


Austria  Hungat7  * 

France 

Gcrmanx  * 
N^ibeirlanrts  '. 
Kussia  ' 

Mexico 
V*>M  Indies 
Britith 

Cubm,  ^- .'  t . 

Hawaii  ■ 

Philippine  IiUnd*. 
British  Coloniu: 
British  India* 

Natal 

Fiji  Islainda  * 
British   Honduras 

Porto  Rico 

HritLph  Guiana  * 

Argentina 

Australia  (British): 
Quecniland. . . . .. 

UnTlwl  Statw - 

Java  '+ . , , ^, ^ 

Hanntliu ,..,,,,,., 


ai7.S*^.7M 


AuatHfi  Hujigary* 

Belgium. ...s..t,., 

Fruict 

Germany , 

^tlbe^iatlll*■ .......... 

Ruaata  * 

Canada 

Mcxii:^ ....,,,,... 

Wejt  Indi«; 

Britiah.. 

Cuba. .. ». .  c , ,  ■ 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islanda 

British  Colonin: 

Briiisli  India  *^. .....  .... 

Natal , 

Fij  i  Islandls  * .  — 

Bfiti^ti  HoQdurafl 

Porto  Rico .. 

Briliih   Guiana  * 

ArgCTilin^ I 

Australia    ( Britisb]  ; 

Qu«n>]aad. 

United  Statca 

Uv»»,,. ,,„. 

EmTJt* 

Mauritius 


i»»J. 


Refined. 

96tJO5,30S 
30,97  a.4x  5 

"19.771,713 
133,650,384 


S78.500 
f3,76i+o69 


All  otber. 
loA.gfii.i&a 
i3S'777i3f5s 


1 88^. 


3Bj,g2[,500 

iM,t77.9jB 
34J.J73>UO 

98,834,100 
3,381.800 
4,46^,^00 

S,T44,ODO 
176,381,317 
343,303,300 


10,6^3,200 
5^-936 

53.B39.9I7 
330,483^00 


Refined. 
367.610,793 


All  otber. 
3D7.5-a3.7Sr 

93.1 1 S.*^" 

B6i.343.r7» 

4S,666,6ga 


3oi»4oa 
8l5r463 


36o,786,Bf}0 
g6g.iU  0.000 
Ji4.io?.t5S 
4  7  6. 489.864 

l?,7Q7,ti0'0 

]0i  336,900 

4.041.500 

I71.154.I" 

'3Jt^7ijOoa 


3S,44t,t(MI 
l.7:t6.£S> 

617,867,310 

337^940,000 


L 


*  Crop  years.  iS8j-8S. 

1  ifl8o.<)i,  crop  yeafi  be({iiinins   t^jtSa. 
'  P^iguret   from    1B93-04,    and   ios    igiti« 
lio  not  tnrludp  Vcrgcnij«». 

*  Figuf*!!  foT  1880-83  ngt  ottaiTinbl*. 

'  &aw  augar  tx^orta  are  by  au  *nd  ill' 


ctudt^  moUs^rs,  iBSfi-t^oo;  sugar  of  all 
kinds.   iWSo-8&, 

•  1880-S5,  damestic  produce* 

^  Crcp  vcars  iSfto-oi,  beginning  iB^g-Bci. 

*  iSBo^S^  fufar  of  all  liinda. 
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[Nxr]  Expons  or  Sucax  nou  the  SuGAK-ExratTurc  Couvtiib  or 

THK  WoiLa 


Countries  from  which 
ExpOftccL 


AnrtriA  Hanfatr. . . . 

Belflum 

Frmnoe 

Genmasir 

Nctberiands 

RomIb 

Canada 

Meako 

Wcat  Indict: 

Britbh 

Caba 

Hawaii 

PkUniiM  Iilands. . . 
British  Colonics: 

BxiHih  India 

Natal 

Fiii  Irlands 

Britith  Honduras. 

Porto  Rico 

British  Guiana 

Arcentina* 

Anstralia  (British): 

QneoMland 

Umted  Sutes 

^•«y 

Manritins 


«W4. 


Refined.        All  other. 


^3,oio,oiJ 
ao^70,75i 
sso,<io7.9oc 
307u8s*4M 
i95»eS7.05S 


7,iiS.300 
75>9M.7}4 


a45.945>i76 

41J40.659 

1,082^6,830 

33.593.ao« 

994,016 


409.tiJ,40O 

z,iai3oo,ooo 

I4a,654.933 

I77»7IS.700 

a3.S71.900 

17.458,000 

4,764.400 

a1i.S55.19a 

136,71 8,  joo 


a9.747.400 

soa.079 

683,079,878 

S4,475.«7 
•50,304,700 


1885. 


Refined.        All  other. 


a»z,e4a,o33 
i9.Jio,ao3 
1 57.994.86  J 
a37.877.66a 
175*401,867 


479.49*J9 
|J«.99M«I 

i,aMj9a,a« 
ao,7A<i* 


14.33J.900 

asa,l79.077 


x.a6oJ*eyOM 
■  7iJ5«4>4 
455>*>9<Mt 

ia$,i05.jos 
aa,58M>io 

31,1 7a4»* 

x*a.ii7.«M 


<o>49a.iM 
iCijw 

aj»,49«,6os 


Austria  Hnnsarr 

Belgium 

France 

Gernianj 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

HawaU 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Colonics: 

British  India 

Natal 

Fiji  Islands 

British  Honduras. . . . 

Porto  Rico 

British  Guiana 

Argentina  * 

Australia  (British): 

Qoeetlidand 

Umted  Stata 

^»«Y 

lunritiua 


1886. 


Refined.        All  other. 


a6a,68o,74$ 
sa,9o8i45o 
S58,436.439 
190,893,006 
»6j.545.ioo 
3.358,416 


*a,SOt,6oo 
■64.339.967 


151.096,015 
194,002,676 

43,87a,8s6 
890,816,039 

16,111,071 
144.953.568 


303^43.300 

1,410,800,000 

216.333,615 

416,190,460 

9S.3o6.6oo 

»SJ39.7oo 

33,433.000 

1,439,400 

i7i,i$4.tai 

333,710,100 


66,518,400 

89.5^3 

801361  iSi' 

84^331,536 

336,034,000 


1887. 


Refined. 

380,146,013 
36,886,     - 


6,49a 
9.8! 


339^9.850 

3^10,085.344 

185.996.930 

18.336.560 


i4.3a4.ieo 

190.673.1 54 


AU  other. 


407.4t1.too 

Z, 330,300,000 
313,763.647 
4Ol.a93.6aa 

too.k6.Soo 

17,763.900 

3S.663.aoo 

1. 905.1 00 

»4.S7» 

<»»49C.90o 
<aa,u) 

7»a.aj63os 


i»3.<9rt*t«* 


*  1887-93,  sugar  of  all  Unda. 
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[Net]  Exfokts  op  Sugar  from  the  SucAR-ExroKTiNc  Countiies  or 

THE  WORLa 


Countriei  from  which 
Exported. 


Auitrim  Hungary 

Belgiam 

Fnnoe 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Ruisia 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Colonies: 

British  India 

Natal 

Fiji  Islands 

British  Honduras 

Porto  Rico 

British  Guiana 

Argentina 

Braxil" 

Australia  (British): 

Queensland 

Umted  Sutca 

Java 

I-sypt-. 

Msuntius 


1892. 


Refined.        AU  other. 


503^99,675 
66.ojj.s94 
279.049.449 
49$>6l7.93i 
345.090,053 
47.637.136 


14.604.608 


100.907.245 


473.669.333 
222,859.374 
195. 164*4 19 
828,735.595 

?  .3  74.863 
,307.286 


337. 164.800 

1,962,400,000 

*63.6s6,7iS 

S53.>48,400 

79,877.300 

19.442,700 

37.766,600 

175.900 

92.a97.7S3 

225.760,000 

4.167 

177,5*0,579 

77.049.800 

245.783 

958.112,546 

21.114.59' 
185,223,600 


1893. 


Refined. 
624,208,329 

84.153.359 
350.846,001 
572,121,960 
333.565,130 

33.789,696 


4.195.632 


An  otkr. 

364.7314^ 
374.9JMI* 
307.7'9.Bfi 
966.»3i.to» 
I5.'98J^ 
70.4S4.S" 


30,386.872 


91,270.602 


33*.»S9.i" 
t  .5  J3,SOO,OM 

585,Sot,44« 

1I5.«*3.S«» 

J5,m6.40« 

30.77**" 

l8l,0M 

»IS.54««> 

4*.M» 
Ii4.598.997 

105.057.9<« 

3S9USS 

941.186,017 

30.272,05} 

«7a.o574'» 


Austria  Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlinds 

Russia 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Colonies: 

British  India 

Natal 

Fiji  Inlands 

British  Honduras 

Porto  Rico 

British   Guiana 

Argentina 

Braril" 

Australia  (British): 

Queensland 

United   States 

Java 

Mauritius 


1894- 


Refined.        AU  other. 


789,709.766 
61,480.088 
288.540,252 
656,659.751 
229.408,802 
33.981.393 


16,457.953 


14.778.416 
113,435,495 


203.363.3 17 

211,293,095 

324.878.674 

1.153,959.303 

11,474.737 

42,539.936 

2,080,173 


330.906,600 

2,249.439.360 

306,684,993 

43S.375.I30 

95.810,700 

13.588,300 

54.530,700 

8.J00 

106,723,699 

205,004.000 

17.857 

358,447,133 

1 39.820,000 

690,080 

1,100.479,600 

11,891.235 

374.495.300 


1895. 


Refined. 
775,642,213 

106.336.699 
364.333,744 
886.912,585 
344. 1 80.581 
44.851,104 


6.740.048 


8,833.523 


I  >i. 573.108 


AU  other. 

135.798.950 

373.3*4.061 

187,845.147 

t. 05  2, 783.279 

i8,i88j7S 

145.06t.904 

3,06 1, 6]< 

i,i6ou75 

371,261.900 

3.l37.S5iJ<o 

39s.784.8i9 

517.267,660 

102. 1 83.200 

12,173,100 

46,419.800 

3,100 

133. 1 47.377 

202,330,000 

184.440 

180.262,039 

X  34.4 13.000 

695.486 

J. 084.881, 35  S 

(Inc.  in  Ret.) 

231. 1 52.000 


1*  Exports  to  United  States  only.    This  covers  the  bulk  of  the  exports. 


» 


AunHa  Hungry., 

Bclgiun 

Fnuicc 

Nelherlandfl 

M  erica 
Wen  Indies: 

HawaJL. . .. 
Pbilippin«  IiUniii^ 
British  Colonies: 

BriKifa  India 

NatkJ.. 

Fiji  lAlHiids 

Britiah  Hoadurai 

Potto  Rici ., ,, 

Btitith    Guiam 

Ar^cntifu 

Bt-«il. 

Peru 

Auitnlii  (Dritiahj ; 

Qvt^rnilind 

United  State* 

Mauritius  > 


I 
I 


767,900 

5J,9&l,2t!0 
]  30,g£0|ODD 

joi,679.5oo 
140,775.69* 

i,i'07,8fi4 

,]OJ,ao£l,ua7 

j9,4St>t45** 


Auftrla  Htmgary.  ^ . . .  ^ . .  ^ . . 

Beliium 

France 

Ge  rtn  any , , , 

Netherlands 

Rustia 

Canada ....<  ^ . ^ .<...,...,, . 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

Biitish.., , 

Cuba -„„,.,....,.,, 

Hawaii 

Pbilippinc    Islandi. 

BHHui  Colonies: 

British   India 

Natal...... 

Fiji   Islands .,,,... 

British  Hondufiit 

Potto  Rico 

Uf itish    Guiant 

Arientina 

Br«Jl 

Peru 

Auitralia  (BrLlibh) : 

Quccn^laiid. ., - 

United   Statrs 


t 


iBos. 


)8m. 


Refined.       All  other. 


^79.6^5. 397 

^77,46i4,q64 
641,857.'^ 


4t'43>344 


iiSiD>at340 


54^?i,«6 

J7&,Baa,&B7 

347.817.537 

1.139.038.857 

f  4,006,316 

I4B,448,<370 

i,79*,7ao 

!D&,jo6 

386,170.100' 
5Ba,£tij.52a 

j3  .966,800 

'•79'<{loo 

63,3[j,6oo 

3,10a 

4S.B»8,B4> 

l37,4^*.t9S 

a.S44.8S7 

346,114,000 
4Ao,tiAj 

l,»44.^7ft.4SJ 

12,144,017 

304,^15.400 


Sefined. 

1.157.738,945 
105.406.335 
3J9,'oqt„376 


All  other. 

30Ti9i5.i'6o 
4U.a47,Si3 
<t9.6i«,77S 


* 


'9J7iB3i,<)oa  l^OiS'S.Ojg.ltlo 
^59.830, 701 


4,6ao,5&0 


13^.800,035 


39.710.1  IS 
jaJ,0ii,9oo 
*,4^a.49a 
615.544 

280,563,400 
710,410,891 
54S.J70.537 

i94,xae,DJO 

Sti.oiE.soo 

S6.8<iS.704 

89.100 

99,160,39} 

1^9,565,500 

SS,§A$,03$ 

4lt372,l63 

S  0,080,303 

aiS,o«j,iio<a 
403,119 

1.659-799. »4S 
3^4,6)4,400 
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[Net]  Exports  of  Sugar  from  the  Sugar-£xp(»txkg  Couxmis  or 

THE  WOBUL 


Cottntriet  from  which 
Exported. 


1900. 


I  Aaatria  Hnnguy. . . . 

Bclffitnn , 

France   

Gemwnj 

Netherlands   

Rniiia 

Cuuda 

Unaeo 

West  India: 

Britkh 

Cuba 

H«wiUi>> 

Philippiae  Iilands. . 
BritiBb  Coloiiiea: 

Britisk  India.... 

Natal 

Fiii  Idanda   

Bntiih  Honduras. 

Porto  Rico 

Britidi  Guiana 

ArMntina 

BrasU 

Peru 

Auttralia  (British): 

Queensland 

United   States 


anritiuB. 


Kefiaed.        AU  othci. 


l,t40.9»«.9»4 
ii6,xo9,668 

178.a14.693 

'59*738.384 

93.0««.43o 


Sa.ao7 


S4643S.ISI 

799.59MU 

l,a4i,i79A9 


ii>aoo 

3.761.63a 


ja,t9'>3Si 
io8,990.oa8 


a5a.tM,)W 
344.53>.in 
<63.941.Mt 

<5.9ax,o0t 
a6.S» 

7fl;4MuMe 

Tfln  )9n.9Si 

75.i$M7S 

iS5.iM.o«* 

sas^JSi 

344.ott.eas 


"  Year   1900  extends  to   Jnne   14.   igoo. 
1900  to  June  30.  1901. 


Year   1901   extends   from   Jme  14. 


fit 
z 

O 

u 


.-, ■■■'  :5«S"g 


SUGAK  CkOPS  or  THE  WOXLD  ROM   iB^S  TO  i8gB. 
[Estimated  hj  Mcmts.  WOlctt  ft  Grmr.  New  Yoik.1 
{In  iron  tons  of  a,a«o  pounds.] 


United  States: 

Loulsiuia 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaiian  Islands... ^ 

Cnbttt  crop 

British  West  Indies: 

Trinidad,  eiqtorts 

Barikados,  e^^rts 

Jamaica 

Antifna  and  St.  Kitts 

Ffcncb  West  Indies: 

Maitliiique*  exports. . . .  ^ 

Guadeloupe 

Danish  West  Iiulies: 

St.  Croix 

Hftitl  and  Santo  Domingo 

Lesser  Antilles,  not  named  abore.... 

Meicko,  crop 

Central  AoMrica: 

Guatemala,  crop 

Sui  SalTsdor,  crop 

NIcarajRia,  crop 

Costa  Rica»  crcqi 

Sooth  America: 

British  Guiana  (Demerara),  exports 

Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  crop. . . . 

Vcnexuela 

Fera,  experts 

Argentina,  crop 

Braril,  crop^. 


Total  in  America. 


Ada 


^ridsh  India,  ezporia 

Siam,  crop 

JsTa,  crop ..................... 

Japan    (consumption    170,000   tons. 

mostly  Imported) 

Philippine  Islands,  exports 

China    (consumption   large,    mostly 

imported) 


Total  in  A^. 


Aoitralla  and  Poljmesia: 

gueensland 
ew  South  Wales 

Fiji  Islands,  exports. 


Total  in  Australia  and  Polynesia 
Africa: 


£«rpi.  crop. 
Mauri  ■ 


dikuritius 
Reunion . . 


Total  in  Africa. 
Europe — Spain 


Total  cane-lufar  production  (W.  ft  G.) 

Europe  beet^sngar  production   (Licht).. 

United  Ststei  bret-sugar  production  (W. 

ft   G.) 


Grand   tc-tal    cane    and    beet    «u 
gar,  tons 


1894-95 


Tons. 

131II98 
1,040,000 

$6.«4i 
3'*M3 

30,000 
ao,ooo 

39,000 
4J.OOO 

ftOOO 

38,000 
8,000 

a,ooo 


Soo 
500 


9S.9I9 
6,000 


68,000 

90,000 

srS,ooo 


».343.407 


50,000 

7,000 

486,051 


180,000 


7*3,051 


91.71a 
3S.OOO 
97,000 


IS3»7»» 


90,000 

115,000 

35,300 


140,300 
10,000 


3.480,470 
4.793,530 

SO,443 


8,293.443 


1895.96 


T9UM, 

50,000 
301,633 
340.000 

5A.000 

47.800 
30,000 
24.000 

35.000 
45.000 

8,000 

50,000 

ft.  000 

3.000 


500 
SOO 


to5.ooo 
6,000 


68,000 
130,000 
asS,eoo 


x.Sys.i5» 


30,000 

7,000 

603,359 


340,000 


900,359 


75.000 
3S.OOO 
30.«>* 


140,000 


92,000 
I4S.OOO 

44.700 


376.700 
30,000 


>.909,lii 
4.185^39 

30,000 


7.**4.540 


189647      i>ir^ 


TmmM. 

58.0HI 

334,330 

M9>Soo 

53.000 
$3,178 


39.000 

35.000 
45.000 

13.058 

4M00 
8.< 


<;ooo 
3.000 

500 

«QO 

99.789 

6^000 


7>.73S 
165.000 
aio,ooo 


1,669.989 


«8,oc»o 

7*000 


30a.ooo 


735,434 


100.774 
31,000 
30,000 


161,774 


100,000 

■5S.677 

4S.OU 


«97.7S9 
8,000 


3,87S.9S6 
4,916,586 

37.536 


Mtia 


sw- 
ell! 

3SJ" 


urn 

loCsT* 

«^ 

li«k«>* 

1W.W 

iJ«7JHT 


5jt.joi 


178.0* 


736..-01 


J6.M0 

JO.OO0 


3,8S9.0S» 
4^1.774 

40499 


73*7.078      7.73I.03 


*  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  January,  1903,  pp.  3758>59,  Bure«a.of  Sb- 
tistics.  Treasury  Department. 
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United  StatF«t 

Louiaiiin&. 

Porto  Rico,  +  ..,..  .^ ......  > 

Hawq^uan  lalendt. 

Cuba,  crop ...,. 

Briti'fh  West  Indiei; 

Trinidad,  exroils.  ,.*^^  .-*...*.,■ , 

Barbadoi,  exports 

J  Bmaica .........>«.... 

AntiEtiA  and  St.  Kitti.  ^ ........... . 

Frencfa  West  Indict : 

Martinique,  exports 

GuAdeloti|j« t 

DiJii<i.h  WVat  Indi«i; 

St.   Croix 

Haiti  and  Santo  Damingn. ........... 

LesKr  Antilles,  not  nvncid  above .. 

Mexico^  cioii 

Centra.1  Atncrica: 

GuatemalA.  crop ................... 

Sah  SeLvador,  crop 

Ni£BfaKU&,   ctop 

Costa  Kica,  crop ................. 

South  Atnerica: 

British  Cuiana  (Dcmerara),  exporU 

Putch  Gu'ian4  (Suripamji.  crop.... 

Venezuela 

Peru,   exports , ■ 

Argcr.tinB, ....... , 

Bruril,  crop ....,.,....,,.,,....,, 

Tot4]  in  America 

Asia: 

Bi-itiib  India,  export* 

Siam,  crop. 

Java,  erpp. , . . .    - 
apan     (coniiuni|itir>n    170,000    toni, 
mustl^  imix-rtni) .............. . 

Philii^pinc   lalaridia.  cxuort». ...... . 

Ciiina    (cctiAiiniptlDn    larsc    xaaHly 
impcrtcd ) 

Total  in  Asia 

AuttraHa  antt  Fplj'Tiesia: 

Quetcsland. 

New  South  Wflra. 

Fiji  Islarda^  export^  -  ■ 

Total  in  AquraJfa  and  Polyneala . 

Africa: 

^Bypt,  crop. 

Mauritius. ....... 

Reuaion ....,,. 

Total  in  Africa 

Eflfflpe—Spain 

Tulal  cane-mgar  pro^uf titm  (W    &  f^A  . 

Europe   t>fe1l-su(iar   priwiuctiQn    <Licht)-. 

United  States  tect-sustar  production  (W- 

A    G.) - 

Gntid    tctat    CaiiD    and    t«et    ffi- 
gar,   totifr. 


"  Su»niiury  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  January.  190J. 
tiitics.  Trex^ury   Department. 
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RECIPROCITY 


D. — PsoDucTiON  or  Cane  and  Beet  Sucak  in  the  United  Siatis, 

x88o-igoo. 


CANE.* 

I 

BEET.* 

Other 

YUTL 

LouUiuiK. 

Sauthcrn 

Tot4l-                 f  Y*»r». 

TotiL 

3tfelcA. 

1 

' 

^OHK^J. 

Pfii4«d*. 

i'Mia^i, 

i*Sa.. 

P^nt^dl, 

iStq^.,  . 

19-8,96  J,  37S 

&,giSiiM}o 

i07.977t»73 

92,84  J 

],1  ^0,000 

1880-sl... 

2ji.qSj,899 

UkISD.OOO 

Jd5.J02,ggg 

127*367 

iBSi-j. 

].iMi,ooa 

ieSi>&3... 

1  ],J1>Q,OOD 

1 7 1,07*.$  50 
318,746**58 

?6.J7i 

1S81.. 

i,i»SUc» 

iW*-8j.., 

jtjj,o66,Js8 

i$,6So,a&D 

142^297 

'ff*    • 

»,I34.7» 

tSBj^4,., 

a&;f.7i2,J3o 

i5,iii,aoo 

303,94*.'S0 

U5*J4J 

|«SS., 

I.J44*«» 

iSB4-a5-,. 

Ji  1 ,405,963 

14,560,000 

jj;j,96j,963 

100.876 

1KS6. . 

t,7VX,^»D 

302,754,486 

)  35.158 

Bi.l94 

167,514 

1S87.. 

jq,t5S.4qq 

191,^33,^7: 

iB*^.. 

L 

JS3.8j5r&?r 

33,048,3:19 

375*904. 197 

taaa* 

5.814,000 

4 

3J4.S'o.?Bi 

20,2217,440 

344,7  5  6.  "I 

I33.9t>9 

i&gci.  . 

6,272.49» 

X 

lASg'jH^... 

^i7,490iJ7i 

18,^76,000 

3(iS*J*6.n< 

J3S.S03 

1S91,. 

1  2^004. ite 

( 

iflfD-gi:-.-- 

4*j,4f*9,8s6 

I3i68o.4uo 

497,169,856 

?3i,9S' 

I RgJ  * ■ 

374083.1840 

li 

ifgi-9J 

360,499.3^7 

[  o,oSo,of>  J 

370- 5  7g.  JO  7 

206.816 

1*93.. 

45.814,710 

JS 

iiiSi-93'-' 

4S-f,c.48,b^7 

1 1,1X00,000 

46^,^68,6^7 

1*9+.. 

4.3„?ff=,jn 

am 

t»93-94-- 

S*)S.473>J74 

15.JSJ..*44 

[ii&,S25,6i8 

27J*9t3 

1845. ■ 

67,^i>0,«q9 

w^ 

1894-95.  •■ 

7[L>,Bj7,43S 

ia.sfiS,i33 

739.393,361 

3J5.*J» 

iS9«- ■ 

S9,6aa,<i40 

«■ 

j3-r.4y4.6jJ 

i*.»J9p074 

543.633.7-f6 

J42.69J 

l&g8-9. 

9.>'.6i7,xSo 

41 

Jflg6-97. , . 

tiji.&gg.s&r 

*'.475.762 
1^,850,004 

644.'7S.3^3 

J87.57S 

7fi^47«rfM 

w 

tBg?-irtl... 

695,101,878 

7Q7,95t.»?8 

316.193 

549.947.417 

7^710,000 

557.657^17 

*43.gS4 

]899-igoD. 

ji9,647,74iS 

4t62£,oc>o 

6,476,41^4 

3j4.J7j.74* 

I49i2^ 

l$Df>-]g{ii . 

6i6,oao,oao 

ti3,^J6,40O 

*77*8»» 

>  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  «nd  Finance. 
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M.  C  in  brackets  after  a  name  is  used  to  indicate  a  member  of 
the  Hdu&£  of  Representative 5. 


Abbott,  Minister,  aia 

Adams,  C.  R,  S9 

Adams  (M,  C),  292,  203 

Aldrkh,  Scnu,  ags 

Alexander,  Mr.,  3^7 

Alleti,  Mr.,  76 

Allison^  Sen..  295,  296,  joo 

Andrew  (M.  C),  304 

Annexation,  of  Cuba,  3591  400, 
4r8;  of  Hawait,  75,  cji,  97,  g&, 
toi 

Argemina,  260,  292.  3i3i  314^  331 

Arnold    (M.  C),  55 

Arthur,  Pre$,.   118 

Austra^Iasia,  260 

Austria-Hungary,  tariffs  of,  1879, 
18S2,  1887.  18;  treaty  wiih<  1892, 
214;  favorable  to  our  monufac- 
turera,  215;  trade  with,  under 
McKinley  Act,  222,  229,  301 

Babcock  (M.  C),  419 

Beet  ^ugar,  reason  for,  in  Europe 
after  1873,  141 ;  history  of,  in 
France,  143-151;  history  of,  iii 
Germany,  ISI-158;  history  of, 
in  Austria-Hungary,  158-163; 
history  of,  in  Russia,  163-168; 
foreigners  aided  at  expense  of 
home  consumer,  168;  futile  ef- 
forts to  abolish  bounty  on,  in 
Europe,  160-171 ;  effect  on 
Europe  of  McKinley  Act,  172, 
17s:    effect   of,   on   reciprocity* 

Belgium,  301 

Bell  (M.  0,  389 

Blaine,  Sec,  66,  90,  loo.  124,  17S, 


i8:4'igi,  305,  3t2,  225,  226,  230, 
232,  aj3,  234.  420 

Blanchard   (M.  C),  246 

Bliss,  T.  H.,  419 

Bond,  Sir  R.,  66 

Bounty,  on  sugar,  opposed  by 
Pres,  Cleveland,  lOl ;  effect  of, 
on  beet  sugar,  to  consumers, 
16S ;  obstacles  to  abolition  of, 
in  Europe,  169;  decision  to 
gradualEy  aboliiih.  1902,  [74;  to 
American    producers   of    sugar, 

17  S 

Brantley    (M.   C),  402 

Brazil,  treaty  with.  1S91,  209, 
293;  trade  with,  under  McKin- 
ley Act,  2I&-2I9;  cfiect  of  treaty 
with,  257,  20a;  claim  of  delay 
in  termination  of,  265 

Breckenridge  <.M.  C),  37 

British  West  Indies,  trade  with, 
under  McKinley  Act,  219,  221. 
226,  260;  futile  negotiations 
with,  117;  Kasson  treaty  with. 
3i2p  313,  3H,  330,  331 

Brookshire  <M.  C),  205.  357 

Brown,  G.,  65 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  271,  353 

Burrows,  Sen.,  408 

Butterworth  (M.  C).  67 

Canada,  reciprocity  with,  9.  10, 
30-69;  navigation  of  St.  Law- 
rence, 36 ;  fishery  question,  37 ; 
treaty  signed,  3S;  provisions  of 
treaty  of  1854,  30,  38,  40;  coal. 
41 ;  farm  products,  42 ;  cxporti 
and    imports    with,    44,    63-64 ; 
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dissatisfaction  with,  44-'45:  re- 
port of  I.  T.  Hatch,  45-Si; 
Taylor's  report,  SJ-54;  opposi- 
tion to,  by  American  transpor- 
tation interests,  53-541  abroga- 
tion of,  55-56 ;  effect  on,  of 
Civil  War,  61;  truth  about  ab- 
rogation of  treaty  with,  64-65; 
efforts  in  Canada  to  renew,  65- 
67;  efforts  by  Americans,  67- 
69;  diffictAty  in  finding  basis 
for,  67;  advantage  to  consumer, 
no;  offered  by  Sec  Sherman, 
1890,  196;  related  to  Alaskan 
boundary  question,  420 

Carey.  F.  K.,  373 

Carlisle  (M.  C),  105,  203 

Carter,  Mr.,  76,  89 

Chandler,  Sen.,  298 

Churchill,  W.  L.,  373 

Qapp,  W.  W.,  189,  233 

Qark,  C  H..  347 

Gay,  H,,  6 

Qayton,   Sec.,  36 

Cleveland,  Pres.,  94,  95,  loi,  106, 
114,  117,  118,  125,  i^,  127,  128, 
129,  131.  I77»  230,  234.  235,  26s, 
370.  273,  353.  434 

Coal,  in  Canadian  treaty,  41,  68 

Cochran  (M.  C),  291,  292 

Columbia,    reciprocity   with,   212 

Commission,  reciprocity,  created 
by  Pres.  McKinley,  302;  Mr. 
Kasson  appointed,  1897-1901, 
303 

Convention,  reciprocity,  1901,  346- 
347;  repudiated  Kasson  treaties, 
348 

Conventional  tariff  system,  22-23 
,  Com   laws,    repeal   of,   effect  on 
Canada,  31 

Costa  Rica,  treaty  with,  210.  266 

Countervailing  duty  on  sugar,  173- 

174.  423 
Cuba,  reciprocity  with,  compari- 
son of,  and  Hawaii,  71 ;  in  treaty 
of  1884,  117;  Cuban  sugar.  117: 
trade  with,  120;  supported  b> 
Pres.  Roosevelt,  351 ;  under  Mc- 
Kinley  act.  217,  225,  352;  effect 
of  revolution  in  1895,  353;  de- 


struction of  the  "Maine,"  355: 
Cuba  relinquished  by  Spain,  189!). 
356;  American  occupaticHi,  356. 
convention  called,  358;  relati<»is 
with  United  States.  360-361 : 
Piatt  amendment,  363- JG6;  af- 
fected by  our  beet  sugar  indns- 
try,  367-374;  interests  affected 
by  introduction  of  Cuban  sugar, 
374-377:  three  grounds  for,  ^; 
arguments  against,  379;  bill  for, 
380-381 ;  struggle  over  bill.  381- 
382;  position  of  administraticm 
group,  382-393;  arguments  of 
domestic  sugar  growers,  393- 
401 ;  rebate-plan.  395,  408;  at- 
titude of  the  Democrats,  401- 
404;  relation  to  "sugar  tmst," 
404-410;  message  of  Pres. 
Roosevelt,  4^0-413;  failure  of 
the  bill,  413;  by  treaty  instead 
of  bill,  1902,  41s:  public  sup- 
port of,  416-417 ;  new  condi- 
tions, 418;  pledge  of  Pres.  Mc- 
Kinley,  422;  preset  conditions 
in  Cuba,  423-424 

Cullom,  Sen.,  200 

Cutting,  W.  B.,  370 

Dalzell  .(M.  C),  388.  389.  39°. 
392^  393 

DeArmond  (M.  C),  407 

Deering,  J.,  316 

Denmark,  312,  313,  314,  332 

Democrats,  defeat  of.  in  1896,  270- 
272;  policy  of,  on  reciprocity. 
283 

Derby,  E.  H.,  59-61 

Dtngley  Act,  causes  of,  27a;  reci- 
procity clauses  in,  274-277 ;  sugar 
schedules  of,  277-279;  artides 
as  basis  of  reciprocity  reduced, 
280;  new  form,  of  reciprocity 
treaties  to  be  a^in  referred  to 
Senate,  281:  attitude  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  reci- 
procity. 282-284;  origin^  reci- 
procity clause  of,  284-287;  de- 
bate in  the  House,  287-295;  Al- 
lison amendment  .  replacing 
House  provisions,  295-296;   re- 
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latioRS  of,  to  foreign  countries, 
300-302  ■  three  kinds  oi  reci- 
procity under,  280-281.  303- 
30s;  Dingley  Act  treaties,  304- 
307;  analysis  o£  trade  under 
Dinpley  treaties,  3Q7-309 
Dole,  S.  B„  101 

Ecuador.  311,  314,  331 
Elgin.  1-^rd,  31,  32,  3Sr  43 
Export-price-ays(eni,   23^-^33,  349 

Fair  trade,  2,  s6 

Farmer,  versus  manufacturer,  iii, 
138,  agt,  432;  to  be  influenced  by 
reciprocity  in  McKinlty  bill, 
185;  trade  in  wheat  and  flour, 
22S,  359 

Favored  nation  clause,  in  Euro- 
pean treaties,  6;  different  atti- 
tude toward,  by  United  Stales 
and  European  countries,  I2'15: 
and  Schedules,  23;  in  regard  to 
Hawaii,  8g;  in  regard  to  Spain 
and  Mexico.  119;  in  rer;ard  to 
Columbia,  213;  as  interpreted  by 
United  States,  237;  with  Ger- 
many, 302 

Fish.  Sec,  75 

Foreign  markets,  and  act  of  lffl3, 
108 ;  and  agricultural  interests, 
J09;  reciprocity  in  aid  of,  129; 
demand  for,  177 

Foster,  John  W.,  39,  119,  126,  210 

France,  reaction  towards  protec- 
tion, i3 :  maximum  and  mini- 
mom  system,  iS:  tariff  of  1892, 
21 ;  treaty  with,  189&,  304,  307- 
J08,   313;    Kasson   treaty   with, 

^433 

Free  trade,  in  England.  5,  16,  rB; 
era  of.  in  Germany,  6,  7;  in 
United  Slates,  6-7;  reaction 
against,  l6-t8;  with  Canada,  40, 
62 

Frelinghuysen.   Sec,    116,    tig 

French,  Mr.,  317 

Frye,  Sen.,  233 

Galiinger,  Sen,.  360,  361 

Gait,  A.  T„  57 


Gear  (M.  C-).  ^^5'  204 

Germany,  demand  for  protection 
in,  after  1873,  16;  tariff  of  1879. 
17;  tariff  system  of,  24,  26;  reci- 
procity with,  no;  treaty  with. 
in  1S92.  214:  favorable  to  our 
farmers,  215;  trade  with,  under 
McKinlcy  Act,  222.  229;  group 
of  countries  having  same  tariff 
policy,  jot  t  treaty  with,  igta, 
303.  308 

Grant,  Pres.,  II8 

Great  Britain,  navigation  system 
in,  3 ;  repeal  of  com  laws,  6,  16 ; 
trade  of,  increased  after  1S60, 
16 ;  recent  agitation  (or  fair 
trade,  26 ;  treaty  of,  with  France, 
i860,  16;  treaty  of  United  Sutes 
with,  for  West  India  Islands, 
210;  see  also  British  West  In- 
dies. 

Gresham,  Sec.,  265, 

Grinnell  (M.  C),  34 

Grosvenor  (M.  C),  293.  39^  398. 
399 

Guatemala,  treaty  with,  210,  222, 

2^6 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  i 

Hale.  Sen.,  68,  T91,  1^ 

Hall  (M.  C).  asi 

Harris,  Mr.  73 

Harrison,  Pres.,  177,  1S7,  19T, 
2Z3,  224 

Hatch,  I.  T.,  45*51 

Havemcyer,  Mr,.  410 

Hawaii,  reciprocity  with.  70-104; 
essence  of.  71 ;  relations  of,  with 
Great  Britain,  72,  75;  attempt 
of  <855r  7^:  attempt  of  1867- 
1870.  73;  ownership  of  sugar 
lands  in,  74,  83-S4:  annexation, 
or  reciprocity,  which?.  75;  ar- 
ticles affected  by  treaty  of  [875, 
76;  treaty  question  referred  to 
House,  76;  commercial  argu- 
ment weak,  77;  gains  by  treaty 
solely  to  sugar  planters  of  Ha- 
waii, 78,  85;  effect  on  price  of 
sugar,  79:  speculation  behind 
treaty,   80-63;    profits   of   plan- 
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ters,  8s-S&;  fAVored  luiioii 
clause,  tjgi;  political  and  mill* 
tary  argtimtnis,  77,  92.  95,  96; 
arguments  for  and  against  rc' 
ncwal  of  treaty  in  1^3.  90-94: 
favored  by  Prts,  Cleveland,  94; 
I  renewed  in  1887,  ^;  relation  to 
i  McKinley  Act,  qS-ioo;  annexa- 
tion stimulated  by  McKintey 
Act,  101 ;  overthrow  of  mon- 
archy, loi ;  annexation  of,  in 
1900,  tos;  examination  of  trade 
with.  103-IQ4:  treaty  with,  little 
gain  to  consumer,  110;  treaty^ 
compared   with  others^  214 

Hay.  Sec..  4^0 

Hayes,  J.  I_,  107 

Henderson,    Speaker.    3S0.    419 

Henry   W.   A.,  S7 

Herbert   <M,  C).  205 

Hill,  J.    D..   374 

Hitt  <M,  0.68.  204 

Hoar,  Sen..  365 

Holland,  18 

Honduras,  treaty  with,  210,  222, 
259 

Hopkins  (M.  CI.  267,  288.  293 

Howland,    W.    P..    57 

Huskisson,  W.,  4,  5 

International  American  Confer^ 
ence,  diBcussed,  122,  I24,  i^t ; 
met  in  1889.  133 ;  customs  union 
disapproved  by,  i34-i35T  ob- 
stacles to  reciprocity  with  Souih 
America,  tjC;  difficulty  arising 
from  tariffs  of   United   States, 

,  Italy,  tariff  of  1883,  T887.  18;  fol- 
lowed Germany,  301  ;  Dingley 
treaty  with,  304;  Kasson  treaty 
with,  tpoo,  30s 

Jefferson,  T.,  233 
Jenks,  J.  W.,  149.  t55,  160 
Johnson   (M.  C).  245 
Johnson,  Pres..  73 
Joint  High  Commission,  69 
Jones.   Sen.    (Nev.),  261 
Jones.  Sen.   (Ark.),  36s 
Jones.  C  G.,  227 


Kalakaua,    75 

Kasson  treaties,  show  re4] 
Ills  of  reciprocity.  Jii-Jit; 
treaties  enumerated,  312;  ^ 
French  treaty  typical,  314;  af- 
guments  for  French,  316^3x8: 
arguments  ai^nst  French.  319- 
j»:  tables  of  relative  cooav 
sions  by  both  countries  ift 
French,  321-339;  policy  of  pro- 
tection threatened.  3J9;  iratf 
for  West  Indies,  jjo.  32^ ;  three 
groups  of,  33^ ;  proiectiooisl 
objections  to,  3J5-337;  Mr. 
Kasson's  argument  for,  337-339; 
supported  by  Pres.  McKinler. 
340;  interests  opposed  to.  i*i- 
342;  time  for  negotiation  of, 
extended,  343-344;  resignation 
of  Mr.  Kasjon,  344 

KassoR,  John  A..  9.  33.  91,  ya, 
303,  336.  337-33ft  344.  345 

Kelly  (M.  0.80 

Kerr  (M.  C),  ips,  290 

Leaviit,   H.   G.,   373 
Lee,  Judge,  72 
Lindsay.  Sen.,  39B 
Littlefield  (M.  C).  406 
Loebenstein,  A.  B.,  84 
Lodge,   Sen.,  420 
Lovering   (M.  C),  420 
Lumber,  in  Canadian  ireity^  42 

Mahon  (M.  C>.  253 

Marty,  Sec,  38,  43,  72 

Maximum  and  minimum  sched- 
ules, described,  ao;  couxitri*s  in 
which,  used,  30-21.  300;  in  con- 
nection with  favored  na.t3on 
cUuse,  23^:^4;  in  South  AjuciS- 
can  treaties.  234 ;  in  France,  aB2, 
391,  308, 

Meline,  M-,  21 

Meyer  (M.  C).  403 

Mexico,  treaty  with,  in  xS$9,  7* 
10-11 :  treaty  with,  in  tBB3»  never 
ratiiled.  it8;  favored  t^  PrcL 
Cleveland.    126 

McOeary  (M.  C).  254,  256 

McGeUan   (M.  C),  402 
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KfcCook.  Minister.  73 

McCulloch,  Sec.  59,  73 

McKtnky  Act,  and  reciprocity, 
177-206:  reported  in  House, 
178;  increased  duties,  179:  its 
,  bearing  on  sugar,  iSo,  1S4;  no 
1  reciprocity  in  first  draft  of. 
184 ;  why  Sec,  Blame  urged 
reciprocity  in,  185-191 ;  reas- 
surance to  protectionists  A&  to 
reciprocity,  150;  anicndment 
of  Sen,  Hale,  192;  opposition 
of  West,  193;  essence  of  reci- 
procity provisions  of,  197-198; 
Democratic  opposition,  ^i ; 
consumer  of  sugar  would  not 
gain,  303;  vote  on  reciprocity 
xrlause,  204 ;  debate  in  House, 
3O4-306;c?nstitulianalily  of  reci- 
procity clauses,  208 :  aimed  at 
getting  markets  for  manufac- 
tures formefe-ly  supplied  by 
Hurope,  211',  retaliation  of, 
213;  injured  consumer,  214] 
analysis  of  trade  under  reci- 
procity of.  216-223;  Pres.  Har- 
rison on  trade  under.  223 ;  con- 
clusions as  to  reciprocity  under, 
326 

McKinley,  Pres.,  98,  99,  i?-2.  273. 
302,  304,  339,  J40.  J45.  J46.  354. 
355,  366.  422 

McLane.  R.  N-.  35 

Mills  bill,  106,  128;  relation  of.  to 
reciprocity,  128:  on  gugar,  183 

Minimum  valuation^,  179 

Mitchell.  Sen.,  193 

Mondell   (M.  C)*  397 

Monroe  doctrine,  365 

Morgan,  Sen.,  365.  3^ 

Morrill,  Sen..  55,  96.  g?.  i79.  aoi 

Morris  (M.  C),  395^  396.  405 

Morrison  (M-  C),  79.  Si,  82,  los. 
106 

Morrison  bill.  134 

MoU-Smttb,  Mr.,   100 

Navigation  policy,  related  to  reci- 
procity,  3-S 

Nicaragua,  treaty  with,  210,  3S9* 
366,  3«f  3^3^  3»4.  35a 


Norton  (M.  O,  402 
Norway.  18 

Oliphant,    L.,    38 

Oxnard,  H.  T.,  370.  373.  374 

Pakenham,  Mr,  33,  34 
Patterson  (M.  C),  404 
Payne,  S.  IM.  C).  255.  377.  ^, 

383^  384.  JSS,  386-387.  3^,  390. 
419 

Peffer,  Sen.,  250 

Pcttus,  Sen.,  365 

Pierce,  Minister,  75 

Piatt.   O.   H.,   Sen.,   409 

Porto  Rico,,  trade  with  under  Mc- 
Kinley Act,  220,  223,  226;  Jegis- 
lation  for.  in  1899-1900.  333-335; 
after  American  occupation.  :i57 

Portugal,  22,  30T.  304,  30s,  308 

Potter,  Consul,  58 

Proctor,  Sen.,  260 

Protection,  revival  of,  after  1873, 
16-18,  141:  issue  in  1883,  105* 
act  of  1BS3,  ro7;  stronger  in 
Europe.  113;  issue  in  1887-1888. 
128;  reaction  against.  230;  and 
reciprocity,  43^437 

Quay.  Sen.,  249 

Randall  (M.  C).  lOS 
Rebate  plan,  (or  Cuba,  395,  40S 
Reciprocity,  defined,  1-2;  early 
use  in  connection  with  naviga- 
tion system,  3;  Huskjsson's 
policy.  4:  with  Germany,  7; 
system  of,  treaties.  1890-1900, 
19:  ^°T  farmer  or  manufacturer. 
109,  hi;  real  difficulty  in,  ju: 
and  raw  materials,  112;  con- 
scious policy  of,  after  1880,  113; 
with  South  .'\merica,  113-124; 
opposed  by  Pres.  Cleveland, 
125,  127,  132  i  favored  by  Pres. 
Harrison.  178:  according  to  true 
Republican  view,  200;  regarded 
as  free  trade  in  spots.  201 ; 
as  a  political  issue,  432;  how 
influenced     by     "truits,'*     232 ; 
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